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PREFACE. 


The  name  of  the  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen^  prefixed  to  an  historical 
work,  ought  to  ensure  to  it  the  favorable  attention 
of  the  pubhc;  but  there  are  some  circumstances 
attending  the  pubUcation  of  these  volumes,  which 
render  it  necessary  to  introduce  them  by  some 
preliminary  observations. 

The  History  of  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  originally  announced  to  be 
completed  in  six  volumes:  considering  such  a 
work  as  a  desideratum  in  Gnglish  literature,  a 
translation  of  it  was  contemplated,  not  to  be  com- 
menced however  till  the  pubhcation  of  the  original 
should  be  somewhat  advanced;  but  wheQ  the  fifth 
volume  was  found  to  bring  the  history  only  tq  1 660, 
it  became  evident  that  the  whole  would  be  of 
much  greater  extent  than  originally  proposed.  If 
we  consider  the  events  of  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  it 
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will  scarcely  be  possible  to  compress  them  in  less 
than  five  or  six  volumes  more;  for  they  embrace 
the  English  revolution;  the  wars  of  William  III. 
and  Louis  XIV.;  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession; 
that  which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle;  the  seven  years'  war;  the  American  war; 
the  partition  of  Poland;  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Russian  power; 
with  a  host  of  distinguished  characters,  William  III. 
and  Louis  XIV.;  Marlborough,  Eugene,  Charles 
XII.,  the  house  of  Hanover,  Maria  Tlieresa, 
Frederick  IL,  Peter  the  Great,  Catharine  I., 
Catharine  IL,  Napoleon,  &c. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  to 
translate  into  English  that  portion  only  of  the 
original  which  relates  to  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  persuasion  that  such  a  work  by  an 
enlightened  foreigner,  already  so  advantageously 
known  as  an  historian,  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable. 
Some  persons  may,  however,  imagine  that,  not  being 
designed  by  the  author  as  a  history  of  England, 
properly  speaking,  but  as  that  of  a  part  of  Europe, 
it  might,  if  taken  separately,  appear  rather  as  a 
fragment  than  as  a  complete  work ;  when  Professor 
Von  Raumer  was  lately  in  England,  he  himself 
expressed  an  apprehension  that  it  might  be  so 
considered,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Preface  that  this  was  only  a  portion 
of  his   great  work.      I   am   convinced   that   this 
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apprehension  is  merely  the  result  of  the  author*s 
own  modesty,  and  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  Ul  founded^  it  seems  sufficient  to  quote  his  own 
words.  In  the  Preface  to  his  second  volume  he  says, 
that  he  had  judged  it  the  best,  and  necessary  to  re- 
present the  North  of  Europe,  France,  and  England, 
as  three  great  characteristic  pictures  complete  in 
themselves:  "jDrei  grosse  meist  fiir  sick  ahge- 
seUossene  und  eigenthundiche  Gemalde*^  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  solid 
objection  to  taking  one  of  these  complete  pictures, 
and  leaving  the  others. 

In  his  Preface   to  the  first  volume,  the  author 
says,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  respecting 
what  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history,  but 
as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  he  agrees  with 
Menzel  in  considering  every  thing  that  does  not 
indicate  the  progress  of  human  improvement,  the 
predominance    of   ideas,   the    distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  eminent  men,  as  ballast,  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  special  civil  and  military  his- 
tories, or  the  annals  of  cities  and  provinces.     It 
is  probably  on  this  account  that  he  has  touched 
but  slightly  on  the  military  events  during  the  civil 
troubles  in  England,  in  order  to  have  sufficient 
space  for  other  matters,  which  he  considers  more 
important.     It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  it  has 
been  judged  more  appropriate  to  call  the  work 
"The  Political  History  of  England."     Of  the  trans- 
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lation  no  more  need  be  said  than  that  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  it,  in  the  first  instance,  faithful ;  and 
that  the  extracts  from  important  documents  have 
been  for  the  most  part  given  from  the  original 
English,  and,  in  many  instances,  more  at  length 
than  in  the  German. 

H.  E.  Lloyd. 


London;  Nov.  1836. 


CHAPTER  I. 

History  of  England »  to  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Elizabeth. 

(To  1558.) 

Thb  Gauls  and  Belgae  are  mentioned  as  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  England^  but  nothing  is  known  either 
of  the  period  or  the  cause  of  their  arrival^  or  whence 
they  came.  The  island  was  probably  visited  by 
Phoenician^  as  well  as  Greek  navigators,  but  they 
established  no  fixed  colonies^  and  did  but  little  to 
polish  the  rude  manners  of  the  natives.  The 
consequences  of  the  landing  of  JuUus  Caesar  were 
equally  transient;  and  it  was  not  till  ninety  years 
afterwards,  (about  a.d.  55,)  that  the  Roman  do- 
minion was  established  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island,  by  Flautius^  and,  chiefly  through  the 
•bflity  and  activity  of  Agricola,  gradually  extended 
to  Caledonia,  and,  during  the  period  of  400  years, 
exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  the  laws,* man- 
ners, customs,  and  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants* 
In  the  year  448,  the  Romans  were  compelled,  by 

VOL.  I.  '  B 
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the  weakness  of  their  declining  Empire^  to  with- 
draw all  their  military  forces  from  the  island,  and 
the  inhabitants  called  in  the  Saxons,  under  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  who  at  first  aided  them  in  repelling  the 
incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  afterwards 
quarrelling  with  the  Britons,  established  seven  small 
kingdoms,  which  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, by  Egbert,  in  827.  King  Alfred  (871—901,) 
was  the  most  celebrated  sovereign  of  this  new 
monarchy;  it  was,  however,  frequently  and  cruelly 
oppressed  by  tlie  Danes,  and  conquered  by  William 
the  Norman,  in  1066.  Under  him  many  of  the 
Saxon  Laws  were  abolished  and  the  feudal  system 
introduced.  Eighty-eight  years  after  the  conquest 
the  male  branch  of  the  Norman  line  became  ex- 
tinct, and  Henry  Coimt  of  Anjou,  son  of  Matilda, 
grand-daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1 1 54.  His  fhiitless  contests  with  the 
popes,  and  the  perpetual  .wars  of  his  successors, 
were  far  less  important  in  their  influence  on  suc- 
ceeding times,  than  the  Magna  Charta,  granted  by 
King  John,  in  1215,  and  the  summoning  to  parlia- 
ment of  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  which  has 
continued,  without  interruption,  since  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  1295.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  both 
countries  that,  notwithstanding  many  brilliant  victo- 
ries, the  attempt  to  conquer  Prance  was  finally  un- 
successful; on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  great  cala- 
mity for  England  that  questions,  difficult  to  be  solved. 
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arose  on  the  right  of  succession,  which  led  to  civil 
wars  between  the  nearly  related  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  which  continued,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption, for  sixty-four  years,  and  were  terminated 
only  by  the  death  of  Richard  III.  in  1485. 

Henry  VII.,  the  victor,  was  proclaimed  King  on 
the  battle-field  of  Bosworth,  though  his  claims  were 
by  no  means  free  from  all  objections.  Though  the 
new  dynasty  received  the  name  of  Tudor,  he  de- 
rived no  right  whatever  from  his  father,  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond;  and  his  mother  Margaret, 
although  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  was  not  so  by  a  legal  marriage ;  besides 
which,  Richard  II.  on  the  outlawry  of  his  grandfather 
Jobn  Duke  of  Somerset,  had  entirely  excluded  his 
descendants  from  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
Henry  VII.,  however,  chiefly  founded  his  claim  on 
his  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
Blade  use  of  his  right  as  derived  from  conquest, 
merely  as  an  argument  when  the  former  was  in- 
sufficient. Under  such  circmnstances  the  recogni- 
tkm  of  his  right  by  the  parliament  was  doubly  im- 
portant to  him,  and  it  was  not  till  this  recognition 
had  been  made,  and  the  coronation  performed,  that 
he  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  For  had  he  recognised  her  as  the 
real  heiress  to  the  throne,  she  would  have  been  in 
&ct  the  Sovereign,  and  he  might,  after  her  death, 
have  beeo  compelled  to  retire  into  a  private  station. 

B  2 
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Indifferent,  however,  to  the  origin  or  measure  of 
his  right,  the  nation  rejoiced  at  the  reconciliation  of 
the  contending  families  by  this  marriage,  and  that, 
after  their  long  desolating  wars,  order  and  tran- 
quiUity  were  at  length  restored,  under  an  able  and 
poweriiil  monarch.  These  disastrous  times  had,  in 
truth,  greatly  diminished  the  population :  flocks  now 
grazed  among  the  former  habitations  of  men,  and 
only  eight  and  twenty  temporal  Lords  were  sum- 
moned to  the  first  parUament  of  the  new  Monarch, 
so  much  had  their  numbers  and  their  power  lessened. 
Judicious  laws  were  enacted  for  the  preservation  of 
farms,  and  permission  was  granted  to  the  Nobles 
to  divide  and  sell  their  estates,  which  had  been 
hitherto  inaUenable.  The  fixing  the  price  of  labour, 
of  cloth,  and  hats ;  the  prohibition  to  export  wool, 
&c.,  were  measures,  far  less  effective  and  enlight- 
ened. 

No  King  had  for  ages  governed  with  such  unli- 
mited power  has  Henry  VII.;  a  consequence  partly 
of  his  personal  influence,  and  partly  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  This  was  manifested 
chiefly  in  the  severity,  nay,  arbitrary  rigour  and 
injustice,  with  which  taxes  *  were  imposed  and 
exacted.  He  who  is  prodigal,  said  the  Chancellor 
Morton,  proves  that  he  has  much  and  can  afford  to 
give;  so  also  the  miser.  Under  the  subsequent 
Ministers  of  Finance,  Empson  and  Dudley,  the 
King  did  not  indeed  order  any  general  levy  of 
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taxes  by  bis  own  authority^  but  he  violated  the 
security  of  property  by  various  other  blameable 
measures. 

Henry  VII.,  nevertheless,  displayed  so  much  cou- 
rage, skill,  and  sagacity,  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
fie  affairs,  that  the  nation  submitted  to  such 
erils  for  the  sake  of  those  greater  advantages. 
Free  from  vain  ambition,  he  carefully  sought  to 
maintain  peace;  he  was,  at  the  same  tune,  well  ac- 
quamted  with  foreign  affairs,  and  by  his  engagmg 
affability  and  calm  dignity,  knew  how  to  acquire  the 
goodwill  both  of  foreigners  and  his  own  country- 
men. His  judgment  was  less  quick  than  mature, 
and  his  penetration  and  energy  of  mind  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  approach  of  the  crisis  and  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. — Neither  sympathy,  friend- 
ship, nor  passion,  determined .  his  line  of  con- 
duct; but  the  consideration  of  what  his  own 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  required. 
He  did  not,  like  Louis  XL,  shun  men  of  talent, 
but  knew  how  to  make  use  of  their  services  and 
render  them  depende^Lt  on  him.  With  all  his 
suspicion  and  love  of  power,  he  displaced  only  one 
high  Officer  of  Sty^te,  and  this  with  great  reason, 
during  his  reign  of  four  and  twenty  years.  He 
was  respected  by  all;  feared  by  many,  and  beloved 
by  few:  he,  Louis  XL,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
were  significantly  called  the  three  wise  men  of 
their  age. 
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Henry  VII.  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  1509,  in  the 
52d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  to  his  son  a  peaceful, 
well-ordered  kingdom,  and  a  sum  of  1,800,000 
pounds  in  ready  money  in  the  Treasury.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  new  King  diffused  universal  joy,  and 
the  people  congratulated  themselves  that,  instead 
of  an  old,  suspicious,  and  avaricious  master,  they 
had  now  a  youthful  monarch  of  eighteen,  handsome, 
polished,  and  chivalrous,  whose  superabundant  spirit 
would  easily  subside  in  time  into  genuine,  cheerful 
activity,  Henry  VIII.  was  well  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  those  times;  he  knew  Latin, 
understood  the  system  of  Theology,  and  was  so 
great  a  lover  and  connoisseur  of  music,  that  he  often 
joined  in  the  singing  in  his  own  chapel,  and  even 
composed  two  masses.  Under  the  judicious  guidance 
of  his  grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  he 
retained  the  able  counsellors  of  his  father;  with  the 
exception  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  trial.  They  violated,  says 
an  author,  all  the  forms  of  law,  in  order  to  extort 
money,  and  were  tame  birds  of  prey  for  their  mas- 
ter's interest  and  wild  ones  for  their  own.  However, 
as  they  had  in  this  respect  only  ^executed  the  com- 
mands of  Henry  VH.,  or  at  least  had,  for  the  most 
part,  acted  according  to  his  intentions,  the  investi- 
gation into  their  extortions  was  passed  over  very 
slightly,  and  they  were  accused  of  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  power,  inordinate  influence,  and  a  plan 
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far  makmg  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  the  new  Monarch.  The  jury  pronounced  them 
guilty  of  treason,  and  after  the  sentence  had  been 
ratified  by  the  parliament^  they  were  executed  on 
tbe  28th  of  August^  1510;,  rather  as  an  offering  to 
the  hatred  of  the  people  than  becai]»e  they  had 
been  duly  convicted.  It  was  also  believed  that 
after  this  satiafEbction  had  been  given^  a  direction 
in  the  will  of  Henry  YII.  might  be  dispensed 
with^  which  ordered  that  if  the  Exchequer  had 
wrongfully  extorted  anything  it  should  be  made 
good. 

Another  subject  which  excited  much  discussion 
immediately  upon  the  King's  accession^  was  his 
marriage.  Arthur,  the  elder  deceased  brother  of 
Heury^  hadleft  a  young  widow,  Catharineof  Arragon, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had  brought 
him  a  very  ample  dowry^  and  the  majority  of  the 
counsellors  advised  the  King  to  marry  her,  that 
thqr  might  retain  her  large  portion,  prevent  the 
princess  marrying  into  a  family  hostile  to  England, 
maintain  the  advantageous  alliance  with  Spain, 
and  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Heniy  YII.:  only  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  disapproved  of  the 
norriage^  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
at  vanance  wilh  the  divine  Law.  Immediately  on 
receiving  the  Papal  dispensation,  in  which  it 
was  assumed  that  the  first  marriage  with  Arthur 
^  never  been   consunmiated,  Henry  gave  his 
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consent,  and  although  he  did  not  entertain  any 
great  aflFection  for  Catharine,  was  married  to  her 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1509. 

To  gratify  his  love  of  magnificence  and  pleasure 
there  was  a  succession  of  hunting  parties,  tourna- 
ments, masquerades,  and  festivities  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  for  the  King,  says  a  writer,  had  as  little  incli- 
nation to  trouble  himself  with  business,  as  a  wild 
ox  to  be  yok.ed  to  the  plough.(^)  The  treasures 
which  he  had  inherited  were  still  more  reduced 
when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  a  war  with 
France,  by  his  own  ambition,  and  the  instigation  of 
his  father-in-law  Ferdinand,  who  alone  derived 
nearly  the  whole  advantage  from  it.  To  this  war 
another  with  Scotland  was  added,  and  both  were 
not  ended  till  the  year  1514;  the  last  when  King 
James  IV.,  brother-in-law  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  had 
been  totally  defeated  and  slain  at  Floddenfield,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  after  a  brave  resistance: 
the  first  when  Louis  XII.  consented  to  cede  Tour- 
nay,  and  to  marry  Mary  the  sister  of  Henry. (^) 

About  this  time  Thomas  Wolsey  began  daily  to 
acquire  more  favour  and  influence  with  the  King. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1471,  and  though  of  mean 
extraction,  (for  his  father  was  probably  a  butcher, 
at  Ipswich,)  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good 


*  The  Notes  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter. 
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education,  obtained  a  Batchelor^s  degree  at  Oxford 
in  the  14th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  subsequently 
tator  to  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  a 
preacher  at  Ljonington,  Chaplain  to  Henry  YII.  and 
after  having  conducted  himself  with  great  ability  in 
anEmbassy  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  promoted  in  1 508 
to  the  dignity  of  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Fox,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  introduced  him  to  the  new  King,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  increasing  fEivour  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey;  but  Wolsey  soon  became  more  powerful 
than  either  of  them.  Though  he  was  twenty  years 
dder  than  Henry,  he  behaved  with  much  gaiety 
and  cheerfalness  in  his  parties  of  pleasure,  ate  and 
diank,  sang  and  danced,  without  any  strict  regard 
to  his  clerical  profession,  and  talked  to  the  King 
as  well  on  affairs  of  gallantry  as  on  Thomasd*  Aquinas. 
Thus  he  contributed  to  make  himself,  first,  agreeable, 

then  useful,  and  at  last  indispensable.     For,  great 

* 

knowledge  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  indefa- 
tigable activity,  and  extraordinary  understanding  in 
the  management  of  all  business,  are  not  denied  him 
even  by  his  enemies. 

Henry,  fond  of  pleasure,  easily  persuaded  him*  . 
self,  that  he  could  do  no  better  than  transfer  the 
burden  of  business  to  some  person  whose  views 
and  intentions  entirely  coincided  with  his  own,  and 
who  was,  at  the  same  time  wholly  dependent  upon 
him.  Though  Henry  was  in  many  things  se\(^ 
willed,  positive,  and  arbitrary,  yet,  from  the  year 
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1515,  Wolsey  was,  in  many  respects,  almost  as 
much  at  the  head  of  the  Government  as  the  King 
himself.  Honours  and  riches,  to  which  he  by  no 
means  shewed  himself  indifferent,  accrued  to  him 
in  rapid  succession  and  in  great  abundance;  in  1514 
he  became  Archbishop  of  York;  in  1515  Cardinal; 
in  1516  the  Pope's  Legate ;  and  his  revenues  from 
so  many  places,  ecclesiastical  preferments,  presents 
and  pensions  (^)  from  foreign  powers,  rose  to  an 
amount  till  then  unknown. 

Out  of  this  revenue  he  defrayed  his  extraordinary 
large  expenditure,  maintained  a  splendid  retinue, 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  encouraged  the  sciences, 
and  founded  Colleges  in  Ipswich  and  Oxford;  he 
was  fond  of  having  men  of  learning  about  him,  and 
the  ablest  among  those  who  afterwards  became 
Officers  of  State  were  trained  by  him.  He  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  Office  of  Chancellor,  which  he 
also  received  from  the  hands  of  the  King,  and 
exercised  strict  justice  against  thieves  and  robbers, 
and  no  less  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
rich  and  great.  By  this  he  became  at  first  odious 
to  the  latter,  and  afterwards,  by  favouring  the 
King's  mode  of  taxation,  to  the  people ;  and  it  was 
said  of  him, — he  is  affable  only  to  his  inferiors, 
proud  and  arrogant  to  equals  and  superiors,  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  his  own  opinions,  equivocal 
in  words,  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  his  promises, 
Uberal  from  vanity,  blameable  in  his  connections 
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with  the  other  sex.  Me  everywhere  displays  his 
natural  superiority  with  such  ostentation,  that  one 
is  compelled  to  think  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin; 
and  notwithstanding  the  agreeableness  of  his  man* 
ners,  the  last  poilish  is  wantmg.  These  complaints 
were  even  now  not  entirely  concealed  from  the 
King,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  in  his 
eyes  to  maintain  a  favourite  who  was  entirely 
devoted  to  him.  Besides,  there  was  not  among 
Wolse/s  adversaries  any  one  capable  of  filling  his 
[dace  as  a  Statesman. 

The  measures  which  were  adopted  even  in  his 
time  with  respect  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
kingdom,  have  indeed  been  severely  blamed;  but, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  cannot  be  ascribed  exclu- 
sively to  Wolsey;  and,  on  the  other,  they  may  be 
more  easily  justified  than  much  that  was  done 
afterwards,  when  vanity,  passion,  predilection,  and 
hatred,  often  influenced  the  Kmg.  For  instance, 
at  ^  time  when  England  took  part  in  the  first 
war  of  C!harles  Y.  against  Francis,  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  the  more 
dangerous;  while  others  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  obtain  some  concessions 
from  him;  thus  conflicting  views  confirmed  the 
avaricious  monarch  ia  the  plan  of  assisting  Charles. 
Acceding  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  them, 
it  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  and  that 
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any  dispute  between  the  Allies  should  be  settled 
by  Wolsey,  as  Papal  Legate.  All  the  Scotch  and 
French  who  were  in  England  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  were  deprived  of  their  property,  a 
white  cross  was  affixed  to  their  clothes,  and  they 
were  banished  the  country. 

The  war  might  have  Zn  carried  on  with  greater 
spirit  and  success,  had  not  the  extravagance  of  the 
King  exhausted  the  treasures  accumulated  by  his 
father.  A  tax  which  he  imposed,  under  the 
palliating  name  of  a  loan,  gave  rise  to  so  many 
complaints,  and  brought  in  so  little  money,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  call  a  ParUament,  and  lay  his  wants 
before  it.  It  was  resolved  that  every  person 
whose  property  exceeded  50/.  should  pay,  by  fixed 
instalments,  and  in  an  increasing  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  his  property,  so  much  per  cent.  But  as 
even  this  was  not  sufficient,  the  King  levied  in  one 
year,  what  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  four,  and, 
contrary  to  the  law,  included  also  those  whose 
property  was  not  above  40/.  Although  the  Par- 
liament passed  over  in  silence  these  and  similar 
infringements  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
King  was  nevertheless  so  much  dissatisfied  with  it, 
that  he  did  not  assemble  another  Parliament  for 

• 

seven  years.  Many  complained  that  the  Cardinal 
Legate  urged  such  violent  measures,  in  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity;  but  as 
the   whole    Privy   Council    had   sanctioned  them, 
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it  would  be  imjust  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon 
him.  Even  the  Clei^,  after  a  very  energetic 
reprimand^  were  now  likewise  induced  to  vote  a 
grant,  and  as  they  poUtely  expressed  themselves, 
for  the  very  learned  and  never  to  be  too  highly 
praised  book  by  which  he  had  overthrown  the 
Lutheran  heresy. 

This  work,  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  King 
had  presented  to  the  Pope  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1521.  As  a  reward  for  this  service,  and  perhaps 
no  less  because  in  the  Treaty  with  Charles  Y.  he 
had  got  the  condition  inserted,  ^^That  the  rights 
of  the  Pope  should  in  no  way  be  abridged/*  the 
King  received  from  Leo  X.  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  Wolsey,  in  conformity  to  the 
Papal  directions,  (')  adopted  the  most  rigorous 
measures  against  the  followers  of  Luther  and  the 
diffusion  of  his  writings.  Such  ready,  compliance, 
probably,  induced  Clement  VIL  in  1524,  to  consent 
to  the  suppression  of  certain  Monasteries,  the  in- 
come of  which,  altogether,  was  3000  ducats.  The 
Monks  were  placed  in  other  Monasteries,  and 
Wolsey  conscientiously  employed  the  money  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  particularly  for  the  foun- 
dation of  institutions  for  the  education  of  learned 
Divines,  who  might  successfully  encounter  the 
innovators. 

Dangerous  plans  into  which  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
iag^uun   had    suffered  himself  to  be  misled,  by 
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soothsaying^  were  discovered,  and  he  himself  ex- 
ecuted on  the  17th  of  May,  1521,  having  been 
declared  guilty  by  four  and  twenty  Lords,  (*)  Far 
more  important  consequences  arose  from  the  change 
of  the  foreign  relations. 

Wolsey  found  himself  twice  disappointed  in  his 
hope  (J)  of  being  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair,  namely, 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  and  Adrian  VI.,  and  laid 
the  blame,  though  erroneously,  chiefly  upon  the 
Emperor.  Their  friendship,  already  so  diminished 
on  this  account,  was  entirely  broken  by  the  battle 
of  Pavia;  but  the  English  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
new  aUiance  with  France,  and  with  the  war  against 
Charles,  partly  because  the  brisk  trade  with  the 
Netherlands  was  thereby  interrupted;  and  partly 
because  Henry,  in  order  to  defray  the  increased 
expenditure,  again  levied  taxes  by  his  own  au- 
thority: when,  on  complaints  being  made,  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  demands,  and  called  them 
benevolencies ;  it  was  answered,  that  these  also 
were  prohibited  by  Richard  IIL ;  but  Henry  affirmed 
that  the  resolutions  of  that  Usurper  could  not  bind 
a  legale  unlimited  Sovereign;  and  the  Judges,  as 
well  as  the  Privy  Council,  declared  that  the  King 
had  the  right  to  levy  any  sum  at  his  pleasure. 
Those  who  resisted  were  compelled  to  obey,  and 
it  was  not  till  Henry  ordered,  in  the  year  1526, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  that  the  Laity 
should  pay  a  sixth,   the  Clergy  a  fourdi  part  of 
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their  income^  that  the  discontent  became  so  loud 
and  general,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desisL 

About  this  time  Henry's  scruples  increased  re~ 
spectmg  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  his  brother  Arthur,  and  the  legitimacy  of  his 
daughter  Mary;  concerning  which  doubts  had  been 
expressed  on  that  account.  Many  affirmed  that 
the  ?cfpe  could  not  grant  a  dispensation  from  the 
divine  law  which  prohibited  such  a  mairiage. 
However,  this  theological  view  of  th^  subject  which 
had  been  so  long  disregarded,  had  probably  less 
weight  with  the  King,  than  that  Catharine,  a 
woman  of  the  purest  morals,  was  gradually  getting 
older;  that  her  weak  health  allowed  no  hope  of  a 
male  heir;  that  her  Spanish  dignity,  as  well  as  the 
excess  and  the  severity  of  her  religious  exercises, 
was  doubly  disagreeable  to  a  man  of  pleasure  like 
HeDry,(*)  since  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
maid  of  honour,  the  young,  sprightly,  and  accom- 
plished Anne  Boleyn.  Catharine  not  only  thought 
it  unworthy  of  her  dignity  to  jrield  to  such  a  rival, 
Int  also  resisted  a  divorce,  because  she  would 
thereby  cast  blame  upon  her  parents  and  Pope 
Jaliiis,  and  declare  her  own  daughter  illegitimate. 
Hie  same  reasons  partly  prevented  Pope  Clement 
VII.  from  annulling  the  BuU  of  Julius  11.;  and  the 
Emperor,  Catharine's  nephew,  declared  that  he 
would  not  indeed  defend  what  was  contrary  to  the 
Isw  of  God,  and  would  yield  to  the  decision  of  the 
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Church ;  but  it  appeared  to  hun  that  the  preceding 
dispensation  was  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  requested  the  Pope  and  Cardinals 
to  abide  by  it.  Clement,  pressed  on  two  sides  and  at 
that  time  at  variance  with  the  Emperor,  commis- 
sioned Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the 
marriage,  and  sent  a  preliminary  licence  for  the 
King  to  contract  a  second  marriage.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  no  use 
made  of  it,  except  at  the  most  favorable  moment, 
and  under  certain  circumstances.  The  Pope  too, 
as  it  is  said,  intimated  with  respect  to  a  second 
marriage,  that  it  was  easier  to  recognise  and  con- 
«nn  a  thmg  after  it  was  done,  than  to  give  per- 
mission  and  full  power  to  do  it.  Henry  and  his 
counsellors,  however,  were  sensible  that  Clement, 
if  his  dependence  on  the  Emperor  were  increased, 
might  refrain  from  observing  what  he  had  appeared 
to  promise,  and  might  throw  the  King  into 
the  greatest  embarrassments.  For  this  reason 
Henry  sent  a  fresh  Embassy  to  Rome,  to  obtain 
from  the  Pope  the  assurance  that  he  would  absolutely 
ratify  the  decision  of  his  Commissioners.  Instead 
of  this,  Clement  sent  to  Cardinals  Campeggio  and 
Wolsey  new  instructions,  and  it  was  not  till  nei- 
ther the  King  could  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his 
project  of  a  divorce,  nor  the  Queen  to  retire  into  a 
convent,  that  the  Commissioners  really  opened  the 
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mvestigatioii^  and  Campeggio  shewed  to  Henry, 
who  was  incensed  at  so  many  delays,  a  Bull,  by 
which  the  marriage  was  declared  invalid,  and  which 
he  would  produce  as  soon  as  every  thing  was  pre* 
pared. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  the  King  stated  his 
scruples ;  the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  made  an  impressive  speech^  to  the  effect 
that  two  such  wise  Kings  as  Ferdinand  and  Henry 
Vn.  would  never  have  favoured  the  conclusion  of  an 
illegal  marriage,  and  that  her  marriage  with  Arthur 
had  never  been  consummated.      With  respect  to 
her  blameless  life,  she  appealed  to  the  King's  own 
testimony,  and  should  have  recourse  to  the  Pope  at 
Rome  against  this  partial  tribunal.    The  King,  here- 
upon, gave  her  indeed  the  testimony  of  having  been 
an  excellent  wife,  but  alleged  his  scruples,  and 
expected  a  fiilly  favorable  decision  from  the  Papal 
Commissioners.  Now^  though  these  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Queen,  for  many  reasons,  should  be  declared 
guilty,  yet  Campeggio,  after  the  appeal  had  been 
made,  would  not  give  a  final  sentence :  accordingly 
the  whole  matter,  without  consideration   of   the 
possible  consequences,  was  referred  to  Rome,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1529, — a  proceeding  which  was 
\mdoubtedly  conformable  to  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
but  not  to  prudence  at  this  moment.  With  this  un- 
expected result,  Henry  did  not  know  whether  he 
should  break  with  Rome,  or  endeavour  at  any  rate 

VOL.  I.  c 
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to  gain  the  Emperor ;  for  the  present  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  Parliament  more  liberty  in  its  complaints 
of  the  Roman  Court,  and  to  humble  Wolsey. 

The  latter  had,  atfirst,  seriously  considered  the  mar- 
riage as  invalid,  and  thereby  offended  Queen  Catha- 
rine.    Anne  Boleyn  was  no  less  displeased  when 
he  caused  some  books,  favorable  to  the  new  doc- 
trine, which  belonged  to  her,  to  be  taken  away  from 
one  of  her  ladies,  which  he  retained  with  insinuations 
of  blame.     Finally,  the  King  was  enraged  because 
Wolsey  would  not  (unmindful  of  his  ecclesiastical 
position,)  absolutely  yield  to  his  will,  but  kept  up 
a  connection  with  Rome  (*),  and,  (so  at  least  it  was 
aflfirmed,)  wrote  to  the  Pope  that  he  had  better  not 
consent  to  the  divorce,  because,  in  that  case,  a 
friend  of  the  Reformers   would  become    Queen. 
Wolsey  either  did  not  suspect  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  or,  from  pride,  manifested  no  fear. 
When  he  went  in  full  state,  on  the  1 8th  of  October, 
1 529,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  required 
to  give  up  the  Great  Seal;    and  this  was  followed 
not  only  by  such  a  rigorous  sequestration  of  his 
property  that  he  was  often  destitute  of  necessaries, 
but  also,  on  the  1st  of  December,  by  an  impeachment 
by  the  Parliament.    This  impeachment  says — he  has 
accepted  the  office  of  Legate,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  rights,  robbed  churches, 
suppressed  monasteries,  and  levied  taxes.     He  has 
done  many  improper  things  during  his  Embassies, 
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and  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the  King,  by 
saying  and  writing  ^^The  King  and  I  believe/'  He 
required  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  servants, 
without  at  the  same  time  making  them  take  an  oath 
to  the  King.  He  presumed,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
labouring  under  a  bad  disease,  to  speak  to  the 
King,  not  considering  the  danger  of  infection.  He 
was  proud  and  covetous,  endeavoured  to  sow  dis- 
sension among  the  Barons,  hindered  free  discussion 
in  the  councils,  and  decided  many  things  without 
the  Kng,  &c. 

These  and  similar  points  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  Wolaey  was  able  to  allege,  in  r^ly  to 
them,  either  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Parliament,  or 
the  express  permission  of  the  King,  or  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  conformable  to  the  established 
regoJations.  Other  accusations  were  either  quite 
iatfefnitey  <Mr  were  not  at  all  calculated  JEor  public 
examinatioii  and  enquiry.  Hence  his  friend  and 
pupils  Thonas  Cromwell,  his  private  secretary,  suc- 
eee&d  in  defending  him  in  the  Lower  House  with 
«ach  powerful  eloquence  and  convincing  arguments, 
tbat  ti»  accsisakion  fell  to  the  ground;  nay,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1530,  the  King  pronoimced  his 
entire  pardon,  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  sent  him  money 
and  household  furniture.  Wdsey,  by  his  very  hum-» 
ble  behaviour,  might  probably  have  regained  the 
entire  favour  of  Henry  and  Anne;  but,  as  he  was 

c2 
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unwilling  to  pronounce  an  unconditional  approbation 
of  Henry's  divorce,  this,  as  well  as  the  old  animosity 
of  his  enemies,  induced  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
though  without  any  new  proofs,  to  renew  the  charges 
of  high  treason  against  him.  This  unexpected  blow 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  Cardinal,  who  was  besides 
labouring  under  illness.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1530,  and  declared  on  his  death-bed, 
that  he  had  served  the  King  more  faithfully  than 
God,  and  that  he  had  often  in  vain  knelt  for  hours 
together  to  the  former,  to  move  him  from  his  purpose. 
Wolsey  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  the  greatest 
elevation  of  mind  and  strength  of  character,  nor 
superior  to  external  influence  and  court  favour;  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  his  fall  every  thing 
went  on  much  worse  than  before;  and  this  fall  was 
caused  more  by  Henry's  ingratitude  and  despotism 
than  by  any  sufficient  reasons.  Nor  does  the  con- 
duct of  the  parliament  appear  less  free  from  blame ; 
for  while  it  accused  the  Cardinal  of  having  ruined 
the  kingdom,  it  extolled,  in  another  Bill,  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  England;  made  a  present  to  the 
King  of  all  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
subjects;  and  declared  the  pledges  and  securities 
given  for  it  to  be  null  and  void. 

In  the  meantime  the  proceedings  for  the  divorce, 
at  Rome,  made  the  less  progress,  as  Clement  had 
now  become  fully  reconciled  to  the  Emperor;  for 
which  reason,  Henry,  probably  by  the  advice  of 
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Thomas   Cranmer,   consulted  a   great  number  of 
Universities,  Bishops,  and  Divines,  on  the  legality 
of  his  marriage.      Every  thing  depended  on  the 
question  whether  the  Mosaic  Law  was  still  in  force 
without  exception,  or  whether  the  Pope  could  dis- 
pense with  the  observance  of  it.     Among  the  peo- 
ple, the  men  mostly  declared  for  the  King,  and  the 
women  for  the  Queen.      Among  persons  in  higher 
sitoations,  many  judged  with  regard  to  what  might 
happen  if  Anne  and  Cranmer  obtained  the  greatest 
influence.      It  seems  uncertain  whether  some  Uni- 
versities  were  not  induced,  by  the  influence  of 
Henry  and  Francis,  to  decide  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  former  ;(*'^)  certainly  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  opinions  were  against  the  marriage ;  for 
instance,  those  of  seventeen  Universities,  (^ )  among 
which   were   those   of   Bologna,  Padua,   Ferrara, 
Orleans^    Paris,    Anjou,   Bourges,   Toulouse,    &c. 
Bologna  said  '^such  a  marriage  is  dreadful,  abomi- 
nable, damnable,  and  to  be  rejected  by  every  Chris- 
tian, nay,  by  every  heathen  ;**  and  several  others 
made  use  of  similar  expressions. 

Henry,  being  thus  very  strongly  confirmed  in  his 
views,  thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  defer  a 
second  marriage  till  the  dissolution  of  the  first, 
which  was  invalid:  on  the  14th  of  November,  1532, 
he  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  hereupon,  by  his  own 
authority,  caused  Cranmer,  whom  he  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  March  1 533,  to  recommence 
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the  proceedings  for  a  divorce.  The  court  declared 
Catharine  guilty,  on  her  non-appearance,  and  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1533,  pronounced  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage ;  four  months  after  this,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  after- 
wards Queen  Elizabeth.  These  events  made  very 
different  impressions, — some  blamed  Catharine's 
obstinacy,  the  Pope's  delay,  the  King's  precipitation ; 
others  approved  of  his  proceedings,  and  praised 
Anne  for  the  purity  of  her  conduct  before  mar- 
riage, — above  all,  those  inclined  toProtestanism  con- 
ceived new  hopes. 

At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  appeal  made  by  the  King^  on  the 
29th  of  June,  to  a  general  council  of  the  Church, 
were  considered  as  highly  objectionable,  aiid  the 
Pope  would  have  declared  against  him  more 
speedily  and  more  severely  had  he  not  at  that  time 
quarrelled  with  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  a  dis- 
advantageous sentence  respecting  Reggio  and 
Modena,  and  had  not  Francis  I.  zealo\isly  urged  the 
renewal  of  negociations  with  England.  Clement  re- 
quired, in  the  first  place,  that  Henry  should  submit, 
within  a  certain  time,  to  the  papal  Consistory,  with 
the  exclusion  of  the  Cardinals  devoted  to  the  Em- 
peror, but,  instead  of  this  expected  declaration, 
news  arrived  that  new  Ubels  against  Rome  had  ap- 
peared in  England,  that  the  King  himself  (so  much 
were  the  times  altered,)  was  engaged  upon  a  book 
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against  die  papal  rights^  and  that  a  farce  in  ridicule 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had  been  performed 
at  coiirt.('')  This  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind 
ao  incensed  most  of  the  Cardinals^  that^  on  the  23d 
of  March^  1534^  Clement  pronounced  sentence  of 
Excommunication  upon  Henry  if  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge his  marriage  with  Catharine  to  be  valid.  Two 
days  afterwards^  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  courier 
amved  with  the  required  declaration,  and  the  more 
prudent  Cardinals  wished  on  tiiat  account  to  recal 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  but  those  of  the 
Bmperor*s  party  prevailed  to  have  it  retained.  Many 
persons  afterwarda  complained  that  Clement^  after 
having  so-  long  delayed,  had  in  the  end  acted  with 
precipitation^  and  had  not  caused  the  question  of  ex- 
communication to  be  examined,  as  was  usually  done, 
in  three  sittings  of  the  consistory.  Palavicini,  on 
the  other  hand^  excuses  the  sentence  and  says,  ^^The 
pcjqpe  had  already  delayed  too  long,  and  nobody 
could  foresee  the  subsequent  events:  besides  such 
aecideiital  drcomstances  are  not  to  be  considered, 
for  he  who  sepamtea  from  the  Pope  separates  from 
the  Romish  Church,  and  England  by  its  defection 
had  lost  more  in  a.  temporal  and  spiritual  view  than 
the  pope/'  This  assertion,  which  the  whole  of 
Protestant  England  contradicts,  may  be  very  well 
passed  over  without  examination:  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  insisted  upon,  more  than  it  ge- 
nerally is,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  that 
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kingdom  had  taken  such  a  direction,  that  no  single 
measure  of  the  pope  could  destroy  it,  nay,  that  the 
whole  proceedings  in  the  divorce  appear  of  scarcely 
any  importance,  in  comparison  with  what  had  been 
in  other  respects  brought  forward  and  decided. 

All  those  reasons  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
reformation  in  other  countries,  existed  for  the 
most  part  in  England  also;  during  the  proceedings 
for  the  divorce,  the  King,  however,  that  his  or- 
thodoxy might  not  be  called  in  question,  caused  all 
deviations  from  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
Chxirch  to  be  so  severely  investigated  by  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  Courts,  that  many  persons 
were,  with  base  cruelty,  branded  on  the  cheeks,  or 
burnt  on  that  account.  (*^)  Tyndal's  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  had  the  same  fate  in  May, 
1 530.  It  was  alleged  that  it  was  not  faithful,  and 
that  the  Introduction,  with  the  additions,  was 
heretical,  and  offensive  to  Bishops  and  Clergy. 
Notwithstanding  these  commands  and  measures, 
loud  complaints  were  made  in  the  Lower  House,  as 
early  as  October,  1529,  of  the  morals  of  the  Clergy, 
exorbitant  law  expenses,  penances,  and  taxes,  the 
gradual  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the  cultivation 
of  Church  lands,  the  commercial  dealings  and  absence 
of  the  Clergy,  plurality  of  benefices,  &c.  Some 
bills  referring  to  these  subjects  having  been  here- 
upon presented  to  the  Upper  House^  some  prelates 
would  hear  only  of  the  reform  of  a  few  abuses,  but 
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most  of  the  ponrts  were  rejected  with  much 
mffmth.  In  particular,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
said,  ^^  The  House  of  Commons  daily  goes  further, 
itaims  at  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Church.  How 
can  it  venture  to  stigmatize  all  Qei^ymen  as  ne- 
gligent, ispunous,  and  i^Mxrant?  And  are  there 
not  Ittivs  to  remedy  sixih  evils  if  they  really  exist? 
Are  there  .not  ecclesiastical  authorities  against 
eodesiastbcal  evils?  Or  has.  an  infallible  remedy 
been  discovered  totally  to  Gctirpate  at  once  eil  the 
erib  in  the  world?.  But,  indeed,  when  I  hear  that 
the  Monasteries  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Kmg,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
good  as  tihe. goods  of  the  Church  that  are  cared 
for;  for  as  .soon  as  the  Clergy  are  brought  into 
amtdmpt,  and  the  Church  openly  declared  to  be 
an  impious  institution,  every  one  is  ready  to  faU 
opon  the  easy  prey.  Let  us  therefore  investigate 
tlie  real  grounds  of  the  evil,  proceed  with  moderation, 
and  acicnowledge  that,  as  with  the  Bohemians,  want 
of  &ith  is  li^e  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
ceaaored.?  Tliis  speech  made  different  impressions 
on  the  faearero,  but  was  not  answered  by  any,  only 
the  Duke  of  Nt^o&  said,  '^  You  might  have  spared 
naay  of  your  words,  but  the  greatest  divines  are 
not  always  the  wisest  men/'  '^  My  Lord,*'  replied 
the  .Bishop,  '^I  know  of  no  great  fods  who  pass 
for  great  .'divines/'  The  Lower  House  took  up  the 
matter  more  seriously,  and  warmly  complained  to 
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the  King  that  Fisher  had  designated  them  as  in- 
fidels and  heretics;  whereas  the  latter  affirmed  that 
he  had  only  said^  or  meant  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bohemians  had  arisen  from  want 
of  faith. 

Several  bills  were  drawn  up  relative  to  the 
points  comphuned  of,  but  were  not  passed  till 
they  had  undergone  some  alterations  and  mo- 
difications. On  the  other  hand,  a  Proclamation  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  issued  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1530,  against  those  who  should  obtain  Orders  at 
Rome,  to  the  prejudice  and  in  contradiction  of 
Royal  Ordinances.  At  the  same  time  many  prelates 
and  barons  wrote  to  the  Pope,  that  if  he  did  not 
fulfil  the  King's  request,  or  delayed  doing  so,  some 
other  means  would  be  sought  and  found.  They, 
however,  received  only  a  poUte,  admonitory,  evasive 
answei:;  on  which  account  Henry  would  probably 
have  proceeded  more  rapidly,  had  not  several,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Fisher,  and  Thomas  More 
the  Chancellor,  affirmed  that  the  King  would  sooner 
attain  his  end  by  concession  to  Rome,  and  rigour 
against  the  heretics;  and,  in  fact,  both  these  men 
exercised  at  that  time  extreme  severity  against  the 
Protestants;  many  of  them  were  banished,  nay, 
not  a  few  burnt,  merely  because  they  possessed 
or  read  TyndaFs  translation  of  the  Bible.  T3mdal 
himself,  subsequently,  experienced  the  same  fiate  in 
the  Netherlands.  (") 
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When  the  proceedings  for  the  divorce^  for  all 
the  reasons  that  have  been  here  pomted  out^  had 
iDade  no  progress  in  Rome  m  two  years,  the 
Fsrliament,  in  Febiliary,  1532,  passed  a  Bill  by 
which  all  appeals  to  the  Pope  were  prohibited,  and 
Uie  annate  and  first-finiite  given  to  the  King.  Henry 
kesitated  for  wme  time  to  give  his  sanction  to  this 
luS,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  this  would  have  in 
Rone;  tiiien,  losing  all  patioice,  he  went  finrther 
tkan  the  Paiiianient,  and  imposed  heavy  pecuniary 
fines  upon  ev^  person  that  had  submitted  to  the 
Coort  of  the  Papal  Legate,  which  he  had  himself 
reoogniaed!  Ail  these  measures  so  greatly  dis- 
pfedsed  the  CSiancellor,  Sir  Ihomas  More,  that  he 
resigned  hia  office,  much  to  the  vexation  of  his 
ivife  and  daughter.  His  cheerfulness  and  love  of 
pleasantly,  which  were  almost  carried  to  excess, 
made  his  persecution  of  the  Protestants  appear  the 
more  faanh;  yet  he  certainly  took  a  correct  view  of 
tlie  fiiture  when  be  affirmed  that  ike  course  once 
entered  upon  wonkt  never  be  abandoned,  and  that 
jet  mere  vioteat  measures  would  be  resorted  to. 

The  CSergy  were  equdly  sensible  of  the  dai^rs 
tliat  threatened  them,  and  feared  that  they  might 
be  entirely  deprived  of  the  legislative  authority 
which  they  exercised  in  the  Convocation.  The 
foDowing  particulars  wiU  serve  to  explain  these 
pomts.  In  the  first  place,  die  Parliament  of  the 
Kingdom  was  divided  into  two  Houses,  the  Upper 
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and  Lower;  in  the  first  sat  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poml  Lords^  and  among  the  former  were  reckoned 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops^  but  only  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Abbots.  In  the  Lower  House  sat 
the  deputies  of  the  Towns,  the  Counties,  and 
inferior  Clergy.  Among  the  latter  were  generally 
reckoned  the  Priors,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  two 
persons  elected  from  each  Diocese.  But  the  in- 
ferior Clergy  considered  their  appearance  in  the 
Lower  House  rather  as  a  burden  than  as  a  pri- 
vilege, for  which  reason  it  may  have  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  though  the  form 
of  the  summons  directed  to  the  Bishops  remained 
unchanged  to  Henry  VIL;  nay,  even  till  1640. 
Yet  already,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  said  that  the  right  place  of  the 
inferior  Clergy  was  in  the  Convocation,  and  what 
they  resolved  there,  in  their  own  sphere,  was  obliga- 
tory on  the  whole  kingdom,  but  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  a  second  representation,  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament.  If  the  same  arguments  were 
not  employed  with  respect  to  the  Spiritual  Members 
of  the  Upper  House,  it  was,  because  they  possessed 
greater  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  claimed  the 
right  also,  as  landowners  and  vassals. 

Secondly,— The  Convocation  formed  a  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  Parliament,  and  was  likewise  divided 
into  two  Houses.  In  the  Upper  House  were  the 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Abbots;  in  the  Lower 
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House  the  Deacons^  Archdeacons^  and  elected 
deputies  of  the  Cathedral  Churches,  and  also  two 
deputies  chosen  by  the  whole  of  the  Clergy  of  each 
diocese.  They  were  all  to  be  worthy,  learned  men. 
An  Archbishop  presided  in  the  Upper  House;  a 
Speaker,  who  was  elected,  in  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Convocation.  They  usually  met  in  the  after- 
noon; the  Parliament  in  the  f(Hrenoon,  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  Convocation 
was  apprehensive  that  the  very  great  legislative 
power  which  belonged  to  it^  by  custom  and  ecole* 
siastical.Iaw^  would  be  either  limited  or  entirely 
diqmted;  for  which  reason  its  Upper  House,  fbre^ 
seeing  the  first  attack^  voluntarily  declared  that  it 
would  in  future  publish  no  law  without  the  Royal 
consent.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and 
the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
contnury,  opposed  such  submission  to  the  temporal 
power,  andaJffirmed,  that  'Hhe  Clergy  have  received 
from  God  the  right  of  promulgating  laws  respecting 
^th  and  morals.  This  the  King,*'  they  say,  ^^has 
not  only  acknowle^ed  in  his  book  against  Luther, 
Wt  has  proved  by  irrefragable  arguments  and  tes- 
timonies. For  the  sake  of  his  honour  he  cannot, 
Sid  of  his  goodness  he  will  not  recall  this  book, 
but  we  are  ready  to  ask  his  consent  in  all  things 
tbat  do  not  ccmcem  faith  and  morals.'' 
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But  the  Parliament  did  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
stopped  by  declarations  of  this  kind.  Already  in 
January,  1532,  the  House  of  Commons  renewed 
its  representations  to  the  Kii^  respecting  various 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  in  particular  that  la3nnen  were 
summoned  as  heretics  without  being  confronted 
with  their  accusers,  and  that  they  were  compelled 
either  to  take  an  oath  renouncing  their  religious 
persuasion,  or  were  burnt.  In  the  following  sittings 
they  went  much  further;  nay,  even  before  the  news 
of  the  excommunication  pronounced  against  Henry 
had  reached  England,  tiie  Parliament  had  anni- 
hilated ahnost  all  the  rights  of  the  Pope.  Indul- 
gencies,  nominations,  dispensations  from  Rome 
were  forbidden,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  limited, 
the  Monasteries  placed  under  Henry's  superin- 
tendence, the  election  of  Bishops,  the  convocation 
of  Synods,  and  the  final  decision  of  all  ecclesiasticcd 
disputes  placed  in  his  hands.  Instead  of  contending 
for  their  rights  in  the  Upper  House,  most  of  the 
Bishops  and  Abbots  foolishly  absented  themselves 
from  the  debate,  as  if  every  decision  would  thereby 
be  prevented  or  rendered  invalid;  and  thus  the 
bill,  which  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Clergy  in 
all  essential  points,  passed  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. More  objections  were  made  in  the  Convo- 
cation, when  it  was  called  upon  to  declare  the 
King  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church.    The  whole 
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Church,  ihej  said,  could  have  only  one  head^  that 
isy  Chmt,  and  his  Vicar  upon  earth.    Traiporal 
and   spiritual  things  were    separated  from   each 
other  by  divine  laws,  and  arbitrarily  to  confound 
ttem  necessarily  led    to  tiie   greatest  mischief. 
When  the   alignments,  which  were    adduced   to 
lefiite  tiiese  views  of  the  meaning,  the  extent  and 
the  limits  of  tiie  spiritual  power  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  Ganvocation;  die  King  had  recourse 
to  vifldent  means,  and  declared  that  the  whole  of 
tiie  Clergy  had,  by  recognising  Wolsey  as  legate, 
luufe  themselves  liable  to  tlie  penalties  of  Pnemunire, 
and  forfeited  tbeir  property.  (")    Those  who  were 
80  arbitrarily  sentenced,  in  vain  alleged  tbarf;  the 
King  himself  had  reedgnised  and  confirmed  the 
poi»er  of  the  Legate,  and  (Greeted  every  body  to 
obey  it;  they  were  compelled  to  pay  118,000^.)  an 
mmense  sum  for  iJiat  time,  and  to  purchase  ex^ 
eiBption   from   further  ill  treatment,  by  greater 
concessions.      Accordioogly  the   discussion   being 
rmewed  in  the  Convocation,  the  formula  respecting 
the  supremacy  of  Ike  CShurch  was  drawn  up  to  t^e 
fidkrwing  ^ect;  the  King  is  Ae  head  of  the  Church, 
as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows.  Q^) 

Hie  FkuiiaoDoient  proceeded  far  more  rapidly,  or 
mHier  with  culpable  precipitation.  The  Bill  vnidch 
o?erthew  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
read,  in  one  and  Ike  same  day,  tiiree  times  in  the 
Upper  House,  three  times  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
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returned  to  the  Lords.  It  passed  in  February,  1 535, 
and  it  says :  though  Henry  VIIL  is  recognised  by  the 
Clergy  in  the  Convocation  as  Head  of  the  Church,  it 
is  determined,  for  the  annihilation  of  all  errors,  he- 
reisies,  and  abuses,  that  the  King  and  his  heirs  are 
the  Supreme  Heads  of  the  EngUsh  Church  upon  earth. 
Therefore,  all  those  honours,  dignities,  prerogatives, 
rights,  privileges,  liberties,  revenues,  &c.,  are  given  to 
him,  which  belong  to  such  a  Supreme  Head.  He  has 
full  power  and  authority  to  examine,  suppress,  re- 
move, improve,  order,  change,  reprove,  and  reject  all 
errors,  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  violations,  and  irre- 
gularities which  may  and  ought  to  be  examined,  sup- 
pressed, &c.,  by  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  power 
and  jurisdiction.  Scarcely  any  Catholic  made  any 
opposition  in  Parliament:  even  the  zealous  Bishop 
Gardiner  gave  his  vote  for  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  believing  that  the  Reformation  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  this  means  Cranmer  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  measxire,  though  it  could 
not  possibly  be  believed  that  the  King  was  actuated 
solely  by  pious  motives  and  opinions.  Greater 
caution  and  moderation  would  doubtless  have  spared 
the  kingdom  many  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  But 
in  the  zeal  to  throw  off  the  Romish  yoke,  it  was  not 
perceived  how  an  unconditional  Mahometan  union 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of 
Henry,  would  lead  to  a  new  and  by  no  means  less 

oppressive  slavery.     The  Parliament,  otherwise  so 
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tentteioaB  of  its  rights^  and  so  inclined  to  extend 
them,  reitt>wiced,  with  almost  inconceivable  thought- 
lessneas,  all  ahare  in  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,'^-^ 
hi»reupon  maintained  in  vain  a  long  struggle  to  re- 
gain what  it  had  thrown  away^ — then  abused  the 
supenority  which  it  had  acquired,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  of  manifold  ernnrs 
and  mistakes,  nay,  of  the  most  sanguinaay  feuds  and 
atrocities,  that  the  just  equilibrium  was  found  which 
might  have  been  so  easily  established  at  this  mo* 
meat!  The  Convocation  lost  all  its  importance; 
nay,  it  was  almost  thrown  aai^, — ^for  which  reason 
the  ififerior  C3ergy  justly  required,  in  the.  year  1547, 
that  they  should  be  represented  in  Parliament  as  in 
fovmer  times,  and  no  resolution  adopted  in  aCEairs  of 
rdigicm  without  hearing  them.  >  This  application, 
however,  was  contrary  to  that  law  on  the  royal 
Pqpaqr,  and  thus,  by  a  strange  torn  of  things,  the 
in£en<nr  Clergy  in  England  were  at  length  excluded 
bma  all  inftaence  in  pubUc  affairs.  In  the  sequel  it 
was  attempted  to  refar  this  phenomenon,  which  was 
produced  by  .viidence,  to  principles,  or  to  deduce 
them  from  it;,  whereas,  it  might  be  more  easy  to 
prove,  that  the  predominance  of  the  purely  tempo- 
ral party,  and  the  promotion  of  merely  material 
interests,  rests  on  partial  theory,  and  leads  to 
partial  practice. 

So  long  as  these  temporal  matters,  taxes,  privi- 
ties, rights  of  Sovereignty,  were  in  question,  the 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Clergy  and  Laity  placed  themselves,  in  a  very  natu- 
ral manner,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  move- 
ments were  directed  by  simple  laws.  But  when  the 
examination  of  doctrines  was  gradually  entered 
upon,  (respecting  which  most  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  were  in  the  most  profound  ignorance,  and  of 
which  in  a  great  degree  no  human  mind  can  attain 
a  perfectly  clear  view,)  many  became  confused, 
fluctuated  between  one  extreme  and  the  other; 
were  intolerant,  declaring  others  for  heretics,  as 
soon  as  they  had  taken  up  an  opinion  and  adhered 
to  it.  The  gratification  of  being  allowed  to  exa- 
mine and  decide,  where  formerly  unconditional  obe- 
dience was  required;  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines; 
the  pleasure  of  conquering  in  the  disputes ;  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  of  the  Reformers;  aversion  to 
the  exercises  of  the  old  doctrine  and  to  its  priests, 
may  be  considered  as  the  main  reasons  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  innovations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  conceded  to  the  people  of  examining  and  de- 
ciding matters  of  such  importance,  appeared  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  doctrine  of  temporal  prerogatives,  • 
and  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  King; 
and  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants  in  Germany 
were  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  anxious 
suspicion.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  Henty, 
notwithstanding  his  having  broken  with  the  Pope, 
hated  Luther  and  his  doctrines  as  much  as  ever;(**) 
woidd  not  upon  any  account  be  called  a  heretic. 
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or  give  the  Rouiaii  GathoKc  Princes  any  farther 
offence.  The  ttere  separation  from  Rome^  at  ^Hch 
many  probably  ahned^  appeared  to  some  to  be 
exeosabie^  whereas  others  affirmed  that,  with  the 
rejection  of  the  Papal  power,  a  ^eat  portion  of  the 
doctrines  and  ust^es  feU  to  the  ground.  Besides, 
political  considerations  ought  not  to  decide  in  pre- 
ference to  others;  on  the  contrary,  truth  ought 
to  be  pursued,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  and 
entire  confidence  placed  in  the  providence  of  God. 
Bat  as  botfi  parties  knew  that  no  direct  contradic* 
tion  availed  against  the  King's  Obstinate  and  violent 
temper,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  him  by  excessive, 
nay,  unlimited  concessions,  by  which  his  influence 
nnexpectedly  increased  to  an  almost  incredible 
height,  and  inspired  him  with  the  foolish  and  tyranni- 
cal idea,  of  limiting  the  fseith  of  the  whole  people 
to  a  narrow  line,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  himself. 

In  fttrour  of  the  Reformation  were  Q!i!teen  Anne, 
Archbisrhept  Cratener,  and  GfomweD  the  Secretary 
of  State:  against  it,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Cfardiner 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole". 

AnHe*8  fMHer  was  descended  from  a  distinguished 
fonily, — ^her  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfbflc.  She  went  to  Prance  with  Mary,  consort 
of  Louis  Xtl.,  but  afterwards  returned  to  England. 
She  was  very  h&ndsome,  sung,  played,  and  danced 
adnnrably,  and  ^ras  so  cheerful,  so  extremely  en- 
gaging ik  her  manners,  that  the  King,  who  was 
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thirty-eight  years  of  age,  conceived  an  attachment 
for  her  when  she  was  two  and  twenty,  and,  in  spite 
of  aU  difficulties,  at  length  married  her. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  bom  on  the  2d  July,  1498, 
of  respectable  but  not  very  rich  parents,  had  had 
in  his  youth  opportunities  to  improve  his  constitution 
by  riding,  hunting,  &c. ;  studied  at  Cambridge,  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  in  1526,  became 
teacher  of  that  science  in  Buckingham,  and  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Waltham.  He  probably 
first  made  himself  known  to  the  King  by  the  pro- 
posal to  submit  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  to  the  Universities;  and 
,  afterwards,  by  various  services,  so  rose  in  his 
favour,  that  Henry  resolved  to  give  him  the  Arch- 
bishopric  of  Canterbuiy.  Cranmer  had  many 
reasons  for  dreading  this  office ;  first,  the  tyranny 
of  the  King,  the  direction  and  measure  of  which  it 
was  difficult  to  judge  of;  then  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  oath  to  the  Pope,  and  also  to  the  King; 
and,  lastly,  Cranmer  had  lived  for  some  years  in  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Osiander, 
contracted  during  his  residence  in  Germany,  on  his 
return  from  a  mission  to  Rome  in  the  year  1532. 
These  considerations,  however,  were  at  length 
overcome,  by  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able 
in  his  new  position,  to  render  very  important 
services  to  the  Church  and  reUgion.  He  therefore 
received  the  Papal  Bull  of  Confirmation  from  the 
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hands  of  the  King^  and  took  the  Archiepiscopal 
oath^  with  the  reserve  of  the  divine  laws  and  of 
those  of  the  kingdom.     Crannier*s  friends  have  not 
fiuled  to  bring  forward  the  point  of  view  in  which 
this  conduct  may  be  justified;  but  they  must  confess 
that  he  did  not  act  openly  towards  the  Pope,  and 
that  he  would  hardly  have  been  confirmed  had  he 
previously  made  known  his  reservations.     Cranmer 
WHS  a  learned,  and  extremely  diligent  man;  a  friend 
and  patron  of  the  learned  and  of  sciences,  who,  by 
Ills  new  and  impressive  manner  of  preaching,  did 
a  great  deal  of  good;  and  by  his  moderation  and 
good  sense^  established  and  promoted,  more  than 
any  other^  the  Reformation  in  England.    The  King 
protected  him  against  all  accusations  and  perse- 
cutions, eitheir  because  he  was  convinced  of  the 
Archbisliop*8  innocence,  or  of  his  usefulness,  or 
perhaps  out  of  mere  caprice.     Cranmer  earnestly 
laboured  to  unite  all  Protestants  to  agree  for  oiie 
Church  Government  and  one  Creed;   everywhere 
insisted  on  the  genuiae  Christianity  of  charity  and 
mildness ;  and  by  no  means  drew  up  the  formulae  in 
sach  a  partial  and  strict  manner,  that  only  a  few 
persons  would  have  passed  for  orthodox.  (*0     But 
at  that  time  every  one  considered  his  own  views, 
even  in  the  most  minute  secondary  points,  to  be 
alone  true,  holy,  and  inviolable;  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  each  was  variously  modified  by  political  consi- 
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derations^  $q  that  Cranmer's  hope,  like  many  others, 
wholly  failed.  This  was  certainly  in  laany  respects 
a  misfortune^  though  the  question  m^^y  be  asked, 
whether  complete  success  might  not  h^ye  led  to  a 
kind  of  Protestant  papacy? 

Thomas  Cromwell,  of  low  descent,  but  distin- 
guished talents,  was  initiated  in  the  affairs  of  state  by 
Wolsey,  whose  devoted  friend  and  public  defender 
he  remained  even  during  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
eloquent,  acute,  bold,  diligent,  grateful,  possessed 
an  extraordinary  memory,  and  was  from  conviction  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  ancient  ecclesiai^tical  in- 
stitutions. For  this  he  was  hated  by  the  Qergy, 
and  was  despised  by  the  nobility  for  his  mean  origin. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  practised  courtier,  was 
a  ^rm  adherent  to  Catholicism,  and  the  enemy 
of  the  Queen,  although  her  maternal  uncle. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  owed  even  more 
than  Cromwell  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  abandoned 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  forfeited  the  King's  favour. 
On  the  other  hand  he  flattered  Cranmer  when  his 
influence  unexpectedly  increased,  and  servildy 
begged  his  pardon  for  hostile  attacks.  Gardiner 
was  well  versed  in  civil  and  canon  law,  but  not  so 
Sitrong  in  divinity.  He  wrote  Latin  well,  read 
Greek,  and  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  ancient 
Church.  But,  as  he  did  not  always  think  it 
advisable  decidedly  to  defend  it,  it  was  said,  ^^  That 
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he  was  indeed  very  skilful  in  business,  but  insincere^ 
dissembling,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of 
means  to  attain  his  purposes/* 

Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  niece  of  Richard  III.,  was  married  to  Richard 
Pole,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  in  March,  1500, 
idio  was  afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Cardinal  Reginald,  or  Raynald  Pole.  He  stu- 
died first  at  Oxford;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  re*!* 
paired  for  fi^ve  years  to  Padua,  visited  Rome 
before  his  departure,  left  England  for  the  second 
time  at  the  conunencement  of  the  religious  dis-* 
torbances,  and  resided  at  Paris  till  he  received 
urgent  solicitations  to  return.  Henry  VIIL  wished 
veiy  much  to  gain  over  the  Cardinal  to  his  opinion, 
as  being  a  near  relation,  and  a  learned  and  highly  re- 
spectable man;  but  neither  arguments  nor  the  offer 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  or  of  the  Arch- 
bidiopric  of  York,  could  shake  his  conviction.  On 
the  contrary,  Pole  went  to  Avignon,  and  afterwards 
to  Italy,  and  wrote  a  very  violent  book  on  the 
Vmty  of  the  Church,  to  bring  back  the  King  from 
his  apostacy.  For  this.  Pope  Paul  III.  created  him 
Gar«final(^)  in  December,  1536.  King  Henry,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  him  a  traitor,  set  a  price  upon 
his  head,  (50,000  dollars,  sajs  Herrera,)  and  after- 
wards, contrary  to  all  justice,  caused  his  mother  to 
be  executed. 

Simultaneously  with  these  ecclesiastical  changes, 
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new  regulations  of  the  successors  to  the  throne 
were  made;  and  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  on  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  King  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  was  added  the  oath  to  the  succession,  by 
which  Henry's  first  marriage  was  declared  null 
and  void,  his  daughter  Mary  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
the  legal  heiress.  Notwithstanding  all  these  se- 
vere measures,  Catharine  of  Arragon  persisted  to 
her  death,  in  maintaining  that  she  was  the  law- 
ful Queen,  and  her  daughter  the  lawful  heiress 
to  the  throne.  (*') 

Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  having,  among  others,  refused  to  take  the 
above  oaths  unconditionally,  were  arrested(*^),  and  so 
ill  treated  in  prison  that  they  were  in  want  even  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  their  refusal  was  arbitrarily 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  When  the  Pope  sent 
a  Cardinal's  hat  to  the  Bishop  in  the  hope  of  saving 
him,  the  King  considered  this  an  aggravation  of 
his  guilt:  he  sentenced  the  Bishop,  who  was 
seventy-seven  years  of  age,  to  death,  and  prohibited 
him  from  delivering  from  the  scaffold  any  speech 
calculated  to  move  the  people,  or  containing  any 
censure. — "I  die,"  said  Fisher,  "for  the  true 
Catholic  faith;  God  preserve  the  kingdom  and  the 
King,  and  give  the  latter  good  counsellors."  His 
head  was  exposed  on  London  bridge,  which  excited 
the  just  indignation  of  many;   and  on  the  6th  of 
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July,  1535,  fourteen  days  after,  his  friend  More 
fidlowed  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  retained  his 
cheerfulness  and  facetious  humour  to  the  last;  thus 
he  said  "  That,  on  account  of  his  short  neck,  the 
executioner  would  gain  little  honour  by  him,**  and, 
<m  kneeling  down,  ^^  desired  him  to  put  aside  his 
beard,  for  it  had  never  committed  treason." 

Many  others.  Abbots,  Priests,  and  Monks,  w^re 
thrown  into  prison  for  the  same  cause,  of  whom 
many  were  hanged  or  beheaded. 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  attack  on  the  ex- 
tremely numerous  monasteries,  {^)  for  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  considered  them  injurious,  and  the  King 
was  tempted  by  their  rich  possessions.  In  October, 
1535,  a  general  visitation  was  commenced,  which 
Cromwell,  conformably  to  the  new  principles,  di- 
rected, solely  according  to  the  will  of  the  King, 
without  the  participation  of  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Without  regard  to  vows  and  preceding  principles, 
every  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  convent,  and  a 
report  was  very  naturally  spread,  that  the  King  in- 
tended to  dissolve  all  the  monasteries.  This,  how- 
ever, he  positively  denied,  caused  those  who  propa- 
gated the  report  to  be  imprisoned,  and  wrote  to  the 
Abbots  and  Priors  letters  calculated  to  allay  their 
alarm.  The  Gommissioners  brought  to  light  a  great 
many  abuses;  they  found  almost  everywhere  aver- 
sion to  the  strictness  of  the  prescribed  rules,  in- 
ternal  dissensions,   immorality,   and    superstition. 
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They  found,  for  instance,  vials,  stated  to  contain 
the  blood  of  Christ,  but  which  was  concealed  from 
the  sinner  till  he  paid,  and  then  the  transparent  side 
of  the  glass  was  turned  round;  also  images  of  the  vir- 
gin, set  in  motion  by  secret  springs  and  wheels;  in 
eight  different  places  were  found  the  milk  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  eleven  others  her  girdle;  some 
coals  that  roasted  St.  Laurence ;  the  ear  of  Malchus ; 
two  or  three  heads  of  Ursula,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  convents  were  commended  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  even  the  C!ommissioners,  whose  object  it 
was  to  find  out  defects,  and  to  represent  every  thing 
in  the  most  unfavorable  light,  bore  very  favorable 
testimony  to  the  larger  Abbeys.  For  this  reason 
it  was  arbitrarily  resolved,  to  dissolve  for  the  pre- 
sent only  those  whose  annual  revenue  did  not  ex- 
ceed £200 ;  (®)  for,  (so  the  preamble  of  the  law  of 
April  1536  alleges,)  a  vicious,  carnal,  detestable 
life  has  been  led  there,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  that  have  been  employed,  it  has  daily  become 
worse ;  for  which  reason  they  are  aboUshed  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  extirpation  of  all  vices  and 
sins,  and  their  possessions  granted  to  the  Crown. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  Monasteries,  sup- 
pressed according  to  this  law,  had  an  annual  income 
of  £32,000,  besides  other  possessions.  Whoever 
had  taken  the  vows  before  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
and  had  not  been  ordained  priest,  received  no  com- 
pensation or  indemnity;  a  nun  once  for  all  a  dress; 
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the  priest  a  dress  euxd  forty  shillings(^).  Small  pen- 
was,  to  the  amount  oi  four  pounds  per  annuia^  were 
granted  to  lixose  only  who^  at  the  beginnings  had 
abandoned  the  whole  establishment  to  the  King 
without  any  opposition;  and  endeavours  were  made 
eveiTwhere  to  introduce  the  Moixks  as  parish  priests, 
though  they  had  been  represented  as  the  most  aban- 
doned of  8inners(^). 

The  people  who  were  formerly  attached  to  the 
Gonyents  on  account  of  the  kind  treatment  and  va- 
rious assistance  they  received  from  them,  but  whose 
o{muons  had  been  changed  by  the  new  doctrine, 
and  in  the  hopes  of  other  sources  of  gain,  had 
quietly  bdield  the  demolition  of  the  Convents;  now, 
howevw^  the  aiglM;  of  the  Monks,  who  were  mise- 
rably provided  (for  or  went  about  begging,  excited 
their  anger  and  pity.    Abbeys,  which  were  for  the 
present  spaxed^feared  the  same  fate ;  former  patrons 
complidned  of  the  disregard  shiewn  to  their  rights; 
a&d  every  one  disapproved  of  the  application  of  the 
luiwly  acqiu;red  property.      This  produced  public 
insonrectiana  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a;nd  tihe 
malcQiitents  declared^  ^^That  Ijhe  Kin^  had  violated 
the  HagD9  Qiarta  and  his  Coronation  Oath;  that 
he  respected  neither  rights  nor  property,  neither 
patxQDs  nor  clients;   and  that  the  .Church  ought  to 
oppose  such  arbitrary  power,  as  those  highly  ex- 
tolled Barons  had  dope  before/'    All  these  diaturb- 
^ces,  however,  were  not  only  suppressed,  but  led  to 
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a  serious  attack  upon  the  Convents  which  had  partly 
aided  in  them,  by  which  they  were,  without  excep- 
tion, overpowered.  It  was  said,  the  King  will  in 
future  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  state  out  of 
their  revenues,  and  all  taxes  will  cease.  Insteieul 
of  the  Abbots  and  Priors,  he  will  create  forty 
Counts  and  sixty  Barons,  keep  3000  Knights,  and 
40,000  Soldiers;  place  the  parish  Priests  upon  a 
new  footing,  appoint  Bishops  where  necessary, — and 
such  like  hopes  and  promises.  This  excited  such 
extraordinary  zeal,  that,  without  consideration  or 
caution,  all  the  Monasteries  and  Foundations  were 
abandoned  to  the  King,  in  May,  1 540,  and  the  se- 
verest censures  passed  even  upon  those  which  had 
been  so  highly  extolled  only  four  years  before.  645 
Convents,  90  Colleges,  2374  Foimdations  of  various 
descriptions,  110  Hospitals,  and  in  the  following 
year  also,  the  Estates  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
were,  with  a  mad  profusion,  assigned  to  the  Crown 
by  the  Parliament,  which  often  refused  contributions 
from  its  own  property  for  necessary  purposes ;  with- 
out any  of  the  Abbots  present  in  the  Upper  House 
having  courage  to  oppose  these  proceedings. 

It  was  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  preserve  ap- 
pearances, as  if  the  surrender  had  everywhere  been 
voluntary.  But  as  promises,  as  well  as  threatenings, 
were  for  the  most  part  unavailing,  the  Abbots  were 
frequently  imprisoned;  and  a  few  who  persisted  in 
maintaining  that  the  King  was  not  justified  in  taking 
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these  measures,  were  hanged.  Inthnidated  by  such 
acts  of  violence,  the  rest  signed  a  deed  of  surrender 
which  was  laid  before  them,  and  m  which  they  ac- 
cused themselves  of  the  most  scandalous  trans* 
gressions,  and  were  obliged  to  declare  that  it  was 
the  greatest  good  fortune  for  their  soul  and  body 
that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  abode,  mode 
of  life,  and  property;  and  with  all  this,  the  expelled 
Honks  were  prohibited,  with  equal  inconsistency 
a&d  cruelty,  from  marrying  or  availing  themselves 
of  any  former  hereditary  right. 

Only  in  the  case  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  whose 
tomb  was  equally  honoured  and  wealthy,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  an  exception,  by  appoint- 
ing a  special  tribunal,  which  decided  that  he  did 
not  merit  the  name  either  of  a  saint  or  martyr,  for 
that  he  had  rebelled  against  his  King,  and  had  pe- 
rished in  a  dispute  which  had  been  commenced  by 
himself.  He  was  therefore  declared  a  traitor,  his 
festival  abolished,  his  property  conjfiscated,  and  his 
statue  broken  in  pieces.  In  pursuance  of  this  sen- 
tence  the  royal  Commissioners  took  possession  of 
all  the  offerings,  works  of  art,  gold,  and  precious 
stones — an  immense  booty,  and  destroyed  the  rest. 
It  was  further  remarked,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
catholic  opinions  respecting  saints,  that  on  the  altar 
of  Becket,  £954  had  been  offered  in  one  year;  on 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  £4.  Is.  8d.;  upon  the 
aUar  of  God, — ^nothing.     But,  unhappily,  no  less 
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superstition  and  barbarism  were  exhibited  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Convents.  Within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  years,  a  great  number  of  the  finest 
churches,  buildings,  and  works  of  art,  were  des- 
troyed, out  of  hatred,  avarice,  and  stupidity ;  church 
ornaments,  books,  and  manuscripts  demolished, 
thrown  away,  or  burnt.  If  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  found  in  a  book  it  was  condenmed  as  papistical ; 
lines  and  figures  passed  for  wicked  sorceries:  one 
person  purchased  two  Ubraries  for  forty  shillings.(") 
Though  much  property  had  been  secured  by  those 
who  were  threatened,  and  so  much  had  been  des- 
troyed, the  booty  was  still  immense,  and  the  King 
himself  probably  thought  that  he  had  at  once  be- 
come the  richest,  most  powerful,  and  independent 
monarch  in  Europe.  When  he  was  urged  by  Cran- 
mer,  Lathner,  and  other  well  disposed  prelates,  to 
convert  some  of  the  foundations  into  schools,  alms- 
houses, and  hospitals,  or  to  employ  a  portion  of  the 
Church  property  for  these  purposes,  they  received 
a  denial,  and  found  themselves  painfully  disappointed. 
Of  all  the  extravagant  hopes  that  had  been  excited, 
and  of  the  promises  which  had  been  given,  none 
were  fulfilled;  except  that  the  King  (it  seemed 
almost  a  mockery, )  appointed  a  couple  of  Bishops, 
and  founded  a  couple  of  Professorships.  Iii  a  few 
years  nothing  remained  of  all  that  had  been  gained, 
— every  thing  had  been  gambled  or  given  away, 
squandered,  embezzled,  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  &c.. 
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and  the  old  distress  for  money  most  unexpectedly 
returned.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  this  could 
happen^  but  indeed  if  the  King  gave  a  woman  a 
Convent^  because  she  had  placed  a  good  pudding 
before  him(^),  he  might  have  made  away  in  a 
short  time  with  the  Church  property  of  all  Chris* 
tendom;  and  this  proceeding  was  commended  by 
many,  because  they  thought  that  it  increased  the 
ninnber  of  the  opponents  of  those  institutions^  and 
rendered  their  restoration  impossible.  How  much 
more  judicious  and  moderate^  in  comparison  with 
this  conduct,  was  that  of  the  protestant  princes  of 
Gennany;  and  how  natural  that,  after  such  a  sup- 
pression of  the  Monasteries,  their  excellencies  should 
againbe  brought  forward(^),such  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  provision  for  ^  younger  sons  and  un- 
married daughters;  or  for  cahn  and  enthusiastic 
minds,  hospitality, — ^laudable  application  to  learning, 
&c.  There  was  surely  a  better  medium  between 
the  undisturbed  existence  of  all  abuses,  and  such  a 
nide  and  barbarous  mode  of  proceeding;  and  ^e 
may  almost  consider  it  fortunate  that  the  pillage 
was  followed  by  such  senseless  prodigality.  For 
after  the  votes  of  so  many  of  the  Clergy  were  re- 
trenched from  the  Upper  House,  (^)  such  enormous 
domains  would  have  fully  annihilated  in  future  aU 
the  importance  of  the  Parliament;  and  in  fact  Henry 
^I.,  after  this  time,  conducted  himself  in  every 
aspect  as  an  intoleraible  tyrant. 
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Thus  he  ahready  acted  in  1536  towards  his  wife, 
Anne   Boleyn.     Her  cheerful  and   open  manner, 
which  had  first  won  the  King,  became  now  the 
subject  of  his  displeasure  and   gloomy  suspicion. 
It  was  alleged  that  she  was  so  friendly  and  pleasant 
with  some  of  her  attendants,  treated  by  some  with 
so  much  devotion,  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
some   improper  reasons  which  were    not  known. 
In  this  manner  the  King,  whose  conscience  ought 
to  have  visited  him  for  his  own  sins,  sought  for 
guilt  in  the  innocent;  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1536, 
she  was  arrested  and  impeached  on  the  charge  of 
having  carried  on  an  improper  intercourse  with  her 
brother  and   four  other   persons.      All  solemnly 
protested  their  innocence;   on  the  strength,  how- 
ever, of  a  confession  extorted,  under  the  fear  of 
death,  from  the  musician  Smeton,  (who  was  never 
confronted  with  Anne,)   and  the   assertion   of  a 
deceased  old  woman,  the  affair  was  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  twenty-six  Lords,  who  either  from 
infatuation  or  servile  fear  decided — ^that  they  left 
it  to  the  King  to  determine  whether  Anne  should 
be  beheaded  or  burnt.     The  consideration  that  the 
prosecution    had    been    precipitated,    the    forms 
violated,  the    crimes  denied,   and   in  themselves 
improbable,  had  as  little  weight  as  the   earnest 
intercession  of  Cranmer.     Henry  commanded  that 
bis  wife,  and  those  accused  with  her,  should  be 
executed.     When  on  the  scaffold  she  accused  no 
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one,  thanked  the  King  for  all  his  favours,  and  died 
with  serenity.  No  impartial  person  now  entertains 
a  doubt  of  her  innocence,  (®)  and  the  mildness  of 
her  expressions  towards  her  persecutor  were  the 
result  partly  of  her  own  disposition,  and  partly 
of  fear  that,  by  an  opposite  conduct,  she  might  in- 
jure her  daughter  Elizabeth.  (*^)  The  Queen  was 
beheaded  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  King  married  Jane  Seymour,  her  maid  of 
honour,  without  reflecting  that  he  not  only  violated 
aQ  decorum  by  his  blood-stained  marriage,  but  also 
gave  the  strongest  testimony  of  the  innocence  of 
his  murdered  wife. 

To  the  next  Parliament  Henry  stated  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  result  of  his  two  first 
marriages,  he  had,  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
taken  a  third  wife;  and  the  Chancellor  (Audley,) 
affirmed,  that  the  King  had  been  induced  to  take  this 
step,  not  for  his  own  gratification,  but  at  the  humble 
entreaty  of  his  nobles.  In  his  reply,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House  extolled  his  extraordinary  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  grace;  called  him  a  Solomon  in 
wisdom,  a  Samson  in  strength,  an  Absalom  in 
beauty.  Carried  away  by  his  rage,  the  King 
declared  his  marriage  with  Anne  null  and  void, 
because  once,  previous  to  her  marriage,  she  had 
thought  of  marrying  another,  and  declared  his 
daughter  Mizabeth  illegitimate;  and  yet  he  per- 
sisted in  asserting,  that  Anne  had  been  guilty  of 
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adultery.  Both  the  ParUament  and  the  Convocation 
servilely  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  new  Solomon, 
and  the  former  commended  Queen  Jane  for  her 
suitable  age,  her  great  beauty,  and  pureness  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Her  children  were  to  inherit  the 
crown,  and,  in  case  of  her  death  without  issue,  the 
King  might  decide  according  to  his  pleasure  with 
respect  to  the  succession.  He  was  Ukewise  em- 
powered to  annul  all  the  decisions  of  Parliament 
which  had  passed  before  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year! 

The  Catholics  pronounced  the  fall  of  Anne  to  be 
a  visitation  of  Heaven  for  having  supplanted  Queen 
Catharine,  and  endeavoured  more  and  more  to  gain 
over  the  King,  who,  in  general,  agreed  in  their 
dogmatic  views.  Thus,  in  the  controversy,  whether 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  should  be  made,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  Protestants 
dwelt  upon  the  folly  of  concealing  the  sacred  book, 
they  shewed  the  danger  of  the  mischievous  inroads 
of  human  doctrine  which  would  then  take  place, 
and  intimated  to  the  King  that,  by  authorising  the 
translation,  he  might  obtain  almost  general  approba- 
tion for  his  conduct  towards  the  Pope.  The  Catho- 
lics, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  people 
were  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  needed 
a  rigorous  guardianship.  (*^)  From  the  false  wisdom 
with  which  they  would  regard  and  interpret  the 
Bible,  innovations,  errors,  heresies,  and  rebellion 
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must  ensue.      Besides   which^  Gardiner  declared 

that  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  most  important  Latin 

and    Greek  words    could    not    be    translated.  C*) 

However,  chiefly  through  the  interest  of  CSranmer, 

the  wishes  of  the  Protestants  prevailed:  the  printing 

of  a  correct  translation  was  begun  at  Paris  in  1 538, 

and  when  the  part  which  had  been  printed  was 

seized  at  the  instigation  of  the  Clergy  there,  it  was 

finished  in  London.     Soon  afterwards  the  King,  on 

the  proposal  of  Cromwell,  permitted  every  person 

to  read  the  Bible. 

In  other  respects,  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
manifested  itself:  some,  for  instance,  were  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  but  opposed  to  the  Con  * 
stitution   of  the   Catholic  Church.  ^  Others  again 
were  of  precisely  the  contrary  opinion;  some  aimed 
at  a  total  reformation,  others  recommended  a  more 
moderate  middle  course.    Agreeing  with  the  latter, 
Cranmer  took  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
instmction  given  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  correction 
of  some  of  the  leading  doctrines,. such  as  absolution, 
pulsatory,    &c.      Bnt  as  his  adversaries  clearly 
perceived  whither  all  this  tended,   and  therefore 
zealously  opposed  it,   the   result  of  new  discus- 
sions, demands,  and  concessions,  was  an  almost  ar- 
bitrary mixture  of  the  old  and  new.      Thus  the 
Catholics  decided  that  the   Scriptures  approved 
the  use  of  images;  the  Protestants,  on  their  side, 
waned  against  idolatry;  the  former  maintained  the 
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utility  of  prayers  addressed  to  the  saints,  the  latter 
rejected  the  special  protection  of  particular  saints 
for  certain  trades  and  professions,  &c.  (^)  The  re- 
formers triumphed,  in  having  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Apostles',  the  Nicean,  and  Athanasian  Creeds  acknow- 
ledged as  the  standard  of  faith;  the  CathoUcs  pre- 
vailed to  have  their  doctrine  of  auricular  confession 
and  of  transubstantiation  recognized  as  true.  The 
King,  as  a  proof  of  his  orthodoxy,  abided  firmly  by 
the  last  point,  and  when  one  Lambert  had  expressed 
different  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  appealed  to 
him,heopeneda  great  disputation.  Lambert  defended 
his  opinion  with  much  ability  and  courage  against 
Cranmer  and  nine  other  Bishops,  and  the  King 
himself;  but,  on  his  refusing  to  recant,  the  conclusion 
of  this  apparently  so  mild  proceeding,  was,  that  he 
and  some  other  Baptists  were  burnt,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1538.  He  suffered  dreadfully,  for  the 
fire  consumed  the  body  only  in  part,  and  abated 
before  it  killed  him ;  upon  which  two  sheriffs'  officers 
compassionately  pierced  his  mutilated  body  with 
their  halberds,  raised  him  out  of  the  chains  in 
which  he  hung  above  the  fire,  and  threw  him  into 
it,  while  he  exclaimed,  "  None  but  Christ!" 

Although  these  cruelties  were  ostensibly  com- 
mitted for  the  maintenance  of  the  CathoUc  doctrines, 
yet  in  the  face  of  great  innovations  they  could  not 
lead  to  a  reconcihation  with  the  Papal  See;  on  the 
contrary,   Paul  IV.  had,  so   far  back  as  August, 
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1535^  again  pronounced  the  excommunication 
against  Henry  VIII.,  but  deferred  the  execution  of 
it  Now,  in  December,  1538,  the  sentence  was 
ratified  in  still  stronger  terms,  and  the  King  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  his  kingdom,  which  led 
to  the  punishment  of  some  individuals,  and  espe- 
daDy  the  relations  of  Cardinal  Pole,(^)  but  had 
no  other  consequences  of  importance. 

The  King,  however,  took  a  new  step  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy.     When  a  committee  of  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  members  of  the  Lower  House,  as- 
sembled in  May,  1 540,  were  unable  to  agree  on  any 
of  the  disputed  doctrines,  the  King  submitted  to 
the  Parliament  and  the  Convocation  six  articles  for 
their  examination.     The  substance  was,  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  unity  which  is  so  desirable,  every- 
body shaU  beheve  in  transubstantiation ;  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  or  with  bread  only;  the  per- 
petual obligation  of  vows  of  chastity;  (")  the  utility 
of  private  masses;   the  necessity  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  Clergy,  and  of  auricular  confession.    The 
least   punishment    for    denying,    doubting,    con- 
tradicting,  or  transgressing,  is  loss  of  property, 
imprisonment  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  in 
case  of  relapse,  death.     Nay,  the  violation  of  the 
first  article,  (the  real  presence,)  is  to  be  punished 
^y  death  at  the  stake,  without  permission  to  recant. 
Cranmer  and  others,  who  entertained  Protestant 
^timents,  opposed  the  law  in  Parliament  and  in 
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the  Convocation,  and  proved,  by  irrefragable  ar- 
guments, that  it  was  contrary  to  justice,  truth,  and 
reason.  (*)     The  King,  however,  came  in  person  to 
the  House,  (which  had  already  conceded  to  him 
all  legislation  in  ecclesiastical  aflfairs,)  and  positively 
declared  his  will.     On  the  7th  of  June,  1 540,  a  few 
days  after  all  the  Convents  and  Foundations  had 
been   assigned   to   him,   this  Bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was   read  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  8th  for  the  second,  on  the 
9th  for  the  third,  in  the  Upper  House,  and  on  the 
16th  it  had  already  passed  through  both  houses, 
and    on    the    28th    received    the    Royal    assent. 
Persons  were   appointed  in  every  county,  to  en- 
quire into  actions,  writings,  expressions  in  reference 
to  the  six  articles ;  and  which  ended  in  a  dreadful 
inquisition  which  extended  to  other  things.    Within 
a  fortnight,   five  hundred   persons  were   arrested 
in    London   alone.      The    testimony   of   two  wit- 
nesses was  sufficient  to  lead  the  accused  to  death, 
though    he    might    have    the    justest    objections 
to  the  witnesses,  or  declare  that  his  belief  was 
wholly  conformable  to   the  demands  of  the  law. 
Protestants    and    Catholics    indiscriminately   were 
beheaded,  hanged,  and  quartered,  on  the  same  day. 
Nay,  even  boys  only  fifteen  years  old  were  burnt, 
because  they  expressed  themselves,  with  respect  to 
the  Communion,  differently  from  what  had  been 
prescribed  by  the   tyrannical  King  and  the  base 
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Pkurliament.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  when 
the  persecution  extended  more  and  more^  that 
Oranmer^  though  with  very  great  difficulty^  obtained 
that  the  form  of  the  proof  should  be  amended^  the 
law  applied  only  to  the  Clergy,  and  the  penalty  not 
inflicted  till  the  third  transgression,  in  case  it  was 
not  above  a  year  old. 

Proceeding  in  its  servile  course,  the  same  Par- 
liament declared,  everybody  shall  beUeve  and  follow 
what  the  King  and  his  Commissioners  may  in  future 
eonmand  respecting  the  faith  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions.      Royal  proclamations  issued  by  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council  have 
the  force  of  laws,  but  they  are  not  to  affect  per- 
sons, privileges,  and  property;  an  addition,  which 
was  of  little  avail,  partly  because  it  was  not  at- 
tended to,  and  partly  because  the  King  could  dis- 
pense with   the   laws.      After  religious  and  civil 
liberty  bad  been  so  entirely  sacrificed,  it  is  scarcely 
worth    mentioning    that    some    iadividuals    were 
accused  and  condemned  by  the  Parliament,  without 
a  hearing  and  without  proof. 

Meantime  Jane  Sejrmour  died,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1537,  after  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward, 
and  the  King,  little  affected  by  it,  immediately 
thought  of  a  new  marriage.  But  some  Princesses, 
fearing  ill  treatment,  refused  his  proposals,  and 
Cromwell,  that  no  zealous  catholic  might  ascend  the 
throne,  at  last  proposed  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  sis- 
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ter  Sibilla  had  married  John  Frederick  Elector  of 
Saxony.  (^)  Induced  by  deceitful  reports  of  eye- 
witnesses, and  a  portrait  by  Holbein,  the  King  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  but  was  very  much  disappointed 
when  he  found  that  Anne's  beauty  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  portrait, — when  ignorance  of 
each  others'  language  rendered  conversation  very 
difficult,  and  the  Princess,  his  bride,  seemed  very 
indifferent  to  music,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond. 
Had  not  political  considerations  prevented  him,  he 
would  probably  have  sent  her  home  immediately; 
the  marriage  in  January,  1540,  did  not,  however, 
place  matters  on  a  better  footing,  so  that  Henry 
said,  "Anne  was  a  great  Flanders  mare,  and  proba- 
bly not  a  virgin."  Soon  afterwards  he  applied  to 
the  Parliament  and  the  Convocation  for  a  divorce, 
affirming  that  Anne  had  been  previously  betrothed 
to  another,  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  her  beauty,  that  he  had  not  even 
inwardly,  sincerely,  and  entirely  given  his  consent, 
and  that  he  had  not  consummated  the  marriage :  (^) 
the  Parliament  and  the  Convocation  acknowledged 
the  weight  of  these  arguments,  and  pronounced  a 
divorce  in  July,  1 540.  Anne,  a  meek  and  gentle 
tempered  woman,  wrote  to  her  relations  that  nobody 
should  make  any  noise  about  it;  (^)  that  as  she 
could  not  remain  the  King's  consort,  she  was  con- 
tented with  a  divorce,  proper  treatment,  and  satis- 
faction. Only  a  few  weeks  after  this  separation,  the 
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King  married  Catharine  Howard,  a  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  new  Queen,  writes  the 
French  Ambassador  Marillac,  is  only  moderately 
beautiful,  but  has  very  engaging  manners;  she  is 
short  and  stout,  modest  in  her  appearance,  with  a 
pleasing  countenance.  The  King  is  very  fond  of 
her,  more  than  of  all  the  others.  (^) 

As  Wolsey*s  foil  had  been  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
so  was  Cromwell's  fall  with  that  of  Anne  of  Cleves. 
Because  the  proposal  to  marry  Anne  of  Cleves  had 
orginated  with  Cromwell,  the  King  was  angry  with 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  also  acted  on  his  principle 
of  turning  all  the  hatred  and  complaints  of  his 
oppressed  people  on  his  servants,  and  of  sacrificing 
them  that  he  himself  might  appear  innocent.    Crom- 
^n  was  odious  to  the  nobility  on  account  of  his 
mean  origin  ;(^0  ^  many  Protestants  because  he  did 
not  put  an  end  to  all  persecutions ;  to  the  catholics  be- 
cause he  directed  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ; 
and  to  not  a  few,  because  great  power  excites  great 
envy.     His  office  as  Vicar  General  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical rights  of  the  King,  gave  him  almost  unli- 
inited  power  over  the  clergy,  and  in  those  intole- 
rant times,  even  over  laymen.      He  was  keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  Chamberlain,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  since  the  18th  April,  1540,  Earl  of  Essex.     A 
few  weeks  after  the  King  had,  as  it  were,  adorned 
him  like  a  victim  for  sacrifice,  he  was  accused  on 
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the  17th  of  June  of  high  treason.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  already  de- 
clared him  guilty,  and,  without  regard  to  Cromwell's 
entreaties  and  to  Cranmer's  dignified  and  impressive 
remonstrance,  Henry  suffered  the  sentence  of  death 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  Cromwell  had  not  re- 
mained exempt  from  pride,  harshness,  and  self- 
interestedness ;  but  there  were  no  reasons  whatever 
for  his  condemnation,  nay,  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  rather  proved  his  prudence  and  integri- 
ty, than  his  guilt.  Besides  he  was  neither  heard, 
nor  any  defence  allowed  him,  nor  was  the  only 
wrong  which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  him 
mentioned,  namely,  too  ready  obedience  to  the 
King's  tyrannical  commands.  In  such  an  intimate 
connection  with  such  a  master,  no  one  could  re- 
main entirely  pure  and  faultless ;  but  after  the  fall 
of  Cromwell,  despotism  and  persecution  imdoubt- 
edly  spread  with  greater  licentiousness  than  ever, 
and  even  the  Catholics,  (as  Winchester,  Norfolk, 
and  Catharine  Howard,)  who  had  persecuted  him, 
saw  only  a  small  portion  of  their  hopes  accomplished. 
In  the  first  place  it  appeared  that  the  Gueen  had 
led  a  dissolute  life  previous  to  her  marriage.  She 
was  therefore,  (for  she  denied  any  subsequent  fault,) 
(**)beheaded  on  the  13th  of  February,  1 542,  together 
with  her  former  lovers  (^) ;  the  whole  of  the  scanda- 
lous affair  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  high  treason  in  any  woman  who  had 
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been  incontinent  to  many  the  King,  if  she  did  not 
first  make  him  acquainted  with  her  shame.  Con- 
sidering the  danger  that  Henry  might  deny  the 
virtue  of  the  chastest  virgin,  if  he  became  tired  of 
her,  and  might  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  her, 
no  young  woman  would  now  venture  to  ^ve  her 
hand  to  this  new  blue-beard,  and  he  therefore 
married  Catharine  Parr,  the  handsome  widow  of 
Lord  Latimer :  at  the  same  time  he  restored  the  he- 
reditary rights  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
without  however  revoking  his  preceding  resolutions 
m  their  illegitimate  birth  (^) :  so  that  it  was  treason 
to  hold  the  marriages  of  the  King  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon  and  Anne  Bolejm  legal,  and  the  children 
illegitimate ;  treason  to  be  silent,  and  treason  not 
to  take  an  oath  upon  it  when  required. 

In  the  course  of  these  years,  the  King,  first  in 
1537,  caused  some  Bishops  to  draw  up  Instructions, 
and,  in  1543,  the  Guide  of  a  Christian.  Both 
works  treated  of  faith,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the 
Ten  Commandments^  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Ave 
Maria,  Justification,  and  Purgatory;  but  did  not 
agree  on  all  points,  as  they  chiefly  contained  Henry's 
iK)tion8,  which  varied  from  time  to  time.  He  also 
prohibited  the  bible  being  read  at  Church,  or  by 
citizens,  country-people,  day  labourers,  and  women, 
and  caused  a  Royal  Prayer  Book  to  be  published, 
with  a  command  tiiat  these  prayers  only,  and  no 
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others,  should  be  used,  and  not  only  in  public,  but 
even  in  the  closet. 

Simultaneously  with  these  events  at  home,  there 
were  from  1 542  to  1 546,  though  with  interruptions, 
wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  which  cost  large 
sums,  occasioned  great  devastations,  and  were  of 
no  real  advantage  to  either  party.      Thus,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  oflBcial  accounts,  there  were 
destroyed,  pulled  down,  or  burnt  in  Scotland,  by 
Henry's  command,  from  the  8th  to  the  23d  of  De- 
cember,   1545,   three   hospitals,    seven   convents, 
thirteen  mills,  sixteen  castles,  five  market  towns, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  villages.     By  the 
treaty  with  France,  concluded  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1546,  England  retained  Boulogne  for  eight  years, 
as  a  security  for  a  debt  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
livres,  whereas  the  war  had  cost  the  King£l, 340,000 
sterling.     In  order  to  defray  these  expenses,  the 
King  had  issued  base  coin,  and  increased  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  gold  and  silver,  raised  forced  loans, 
and  levied  troops  by  his  own  authority.     When  all 
these  revenues  were  not  sufficient,  the  Parliament 
was  liberal  at  the  expense  of  others,  that  is  to  say, 
it  allowed  the  King  to  sequestrate  the  estates  of 
the  chapters,  chapels,  and  universities,  which  re- 
prehensible resolution,  however,  was  only  partially 
executed. 

Meantime  Henry  was  growing  old,  and  became 
so  corpulent  that  he  was  unable  to  ascend  the  stairs, 
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and  could  scarcely  pass  through  a  door.  His  Queen 
attended  him  with  the  greatest  care,  and  endea- 
voured, by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  cheer  his 
gloomy  hours :  but  when  he  found  that  her  religious 
views  differed  on  some  points  from  his,  he  ordered 
the  Chaacellor  Wriothesley,  to  draw  up  an  accusa- 
tion against  her,  which  would  have  been  infaUibly 
followed  by  a  sentence  of  death,  but  Wriothesley, 
or  some  other  person,  lost  the  paper  from  his 
pocket :  the  Queen  was  informed  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  her,  and  in  another  conversation  on  re- 
ligion, contrived  to  persuade  the  King,  that  she  had 
contradicted  him  merely  for  the  advantage  of  his 
instructions.  When,  therefore,  the  Chancellor  came 
according  to  his  orders,  to  arrest  the  Queen,  Henry 
abused  him  as  a  fool  and  a  beast! 

About  the  same  time  the  first  man  in  the  king- 
dom, the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (^)  and  his  excellent 
son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  accused  of  High  Trea- 
son, on  the  most  frivolous  pretences ;  for  instance, 
because  they  had  made  use  of  certain  badges  or 
insignia,  which  belonged  to  the  King  alone.  The 
true  reason,  which,  however,  was  not  expressed  by 
the  King,  was,  perhaps,  the  dread  which  he,  as  well 
as  the  uncles  of  his  son  Edward,  the  Sejonours, 
entertained  of  the  power  and  influence  of  those 
men.  Norfolk  and  Surrey  proved  that  what  they 
had  done  was  customary  from  time  inmiemorial, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Heralds,  and  if  the 
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legal  forms  had  been  duly  observed,  they  would 
probably  have  fully  justified  themselves  on  every 
point;  but  the  son,  after  a  hasty  trial,  was  executed 
on  the  I7th  of  January,  1547:  the  father  was  put 
on  his  trial  on  the  18th, — sentenced  to  death  by 
both  Houses  on  the  24th,  and  the  sentence  con- 
firmed by  the  King  on  the  27th.  Cranmer's  inter- 
cession, as  well  as  the  recollection  of  Norfolk's  obe- 
dience and  faithful  services,  were  disregarded; 
but  the  tyrannical  King  died  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1547,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age(^),  by  which  the 
life  of  Norfolk  was  saved,  though  he  was  unjustly 
kept  in  prison  till  the  accession  of  Mary. 

He  had  not  indeed  governed  without  Parliaments, 
but  the  latter  had  done  as  little  for  true  liberty  as 
their  dreaded  master,  and  even  confirmed  many 
absurd,  contradictory,  unjust  laws.  A  Session  of 
Parliament  seldom  lasted  above  six  weeks ;  but  it 
often  met  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  be  absent  without  the 
King's  permission,  under  severe  penalties.  Formerly, 
gifts  and  taxes  were  granted  by  the  Clergy  in  the 
Convocation,  by  the  Nobility  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  the  Commons  in  the  Lower  House,  each  in  its 
own  manner;  but  gradually  the  assent  of  the  latter 
was  necessary  to  every  grant  of  money,  though 
many  money  bills  originated  in  the  Upper  House. 
At  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  Lower  House  con- 
sisted of  298  Members;    he  granted  38,  and  his 
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daughter  Mary  23  new  votes.  In  spite  of  all  the 
taxes,  compulsory  measures^  and  the  immense  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Church,  Henry  left  debts,  which  were 
the  more  oppressive,  because,  after  a  long  prohi- 
bition to  take  any  interest,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  fixed  by  law,  in  1546,  at  10  per  cent.  The 
rent  of  land  appears  to  have  been  extremely  low, 
in  comparison  with  later  times ;  attempts  to  fix  un- 
alterably  the  rate  of  wages  and  prices  of  commo- 
dities, and  to  prevent  luxury,  could  not  have  any 
permanent  and  extensive  effect.  Foreign  mechanics 
aad  artists,  who  frequently  settled  in  England,  still 
excelled  the  natives,  and  were  on  that  account 
often  hated,  persecuted,  or  restricted  by  partial  laws. 
Effects  equally  prejudicial  were  produced  by  mo- 
nopolies, the  exclusion  of  all  trades  from  the 
country,  or  the  confining  of  some  trades  to  certain 
towns. 

Edward  VL,  though  only  the  son  of  an  English 
lady,  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition.  His 
father  had  appointed  for  the  boy,  who  was  only 
nine  years  of  age,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting 
rf  sixteen  members,  and  an  auxiliary  Council  of 
twelve  members;  (^)  most  of  the  persons  so  appointed, 
thought  it,  however,  advisable  to  obtain  full  powers 
to  govern  from  the  new  King  also,  and,  as  the  splen- 
dour and  interest  of  the  kingdom  required,  to  place 
a  single  man,  the  King*s  maternal  uncle,  at  the 
head  as  Protector.      The  Chancellor  Wriothesley 
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who,  from  Cranmer's  aversion  to  state  affairs,  hoped 
to  obtain  the  greatest  influence,  in  vain  affirmed 
that  this  was  an  unlawful  violation  of  the  King's 
directions,  which  having  been  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  abolished  without  its  authority; 
there  were  not  yet  any  fixed  principles  of  legislation, 
nor  were  they  wished  for.  On  the  1 7th  of  February, 
1 547,  the  Protector  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  These 
two  men  who  were  already  at  variance,  were 
not  to  be  drawn  nearer  together;  on  the  con- 
trary, Somerset  found  pretexts  and  opportunities 
entirely  to  exclude  the  latter  from  public  business, 
and  to  obtain  from  Edward  a  new  patent  respecting 
his  Protectorship.  By  this  new  authority  his 
negative  stopped  all  business,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  without  his  assent.  He  summoned  as 
many  counsellors,  and  whom  he  pleased,  filled  up 
the  places  which  had  become  vacant  in  the  Council, 
and  obtained  almost  royal  power.  Though  most 
of  the  persons  appointed  by  Henry  VHL  remained 
in  their  offices,  and  free  from  all  responsibility; 
yet  his  directions  for  the  guardianship  were  abo- 
lished by  the  new  law,  which,  as  the  King  was 
only  nine  years  old,  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  obtained  surreptitiously,  or  even  extorted.  But 
as  nobody  was  directly  offended  by  it, — ^as  the 
people  paid  little  attention  to  their  own  rights, — as 
it  seemed  necessary  to  have  a  man  at  the  head  of 
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the  kingdom,  which  was  divided  by  parties,  and 
as  Somerset  was  honourable  and  moderate,  no 
oppontion  was  made. 

Meantime  the  conflicting  views  on  the  Church 
and  religion  w^e  manifested  with  great  warmth. 
The  Pqpe  hoped,  that  after  the  death  of  Henry,  a 
reconciliation  with  Rome  might  be  easily  effected, 
and  thought  of  sending  Cardinal  Pole  to  England, 
bat  the  exhortations  of  the  latter  were  unsuceessful. 
Less  zealous  Catholics,  or  at  least  more  accurately 
infcnrmed  ci  the  state  of  affairs,  such  as  Gardiner, 
(Bishop  of  Winchester,)  said,  it  was  not  possible, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  reproach  of 
culpable  inconsistency,  and  lowering  the  character 
of  Henry  VIIL,  to  introduce  new  religious  prin- 
ciples immediately  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
King;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  existing  institutions 
must  remain  unaltered  till  the  King's  majority,  and 
in  general  no  change  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.     Cranmer,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
an  enemy  to  all  sudden,  violent  innovations,  thought 
that  many  things  might  be  abolished  and  improved 
by  gentle  and  conciliatory  measures;  Somerset,  too, 
entirely  agreed  in  these  plans,  without  regarding 
the  different  opinions  of  the  Clergy.    The  tjrrannical 
law  of  the  Six  Articles  was  first  mitigated,  and  then 
abdished;  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in 
both  kinds  was  allowed — ^the  Liturgy  altered  in 
some  points — ^the  breaking  of  images  prohibited 
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— the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  enforced — pro- 
cessions restricted — ^and  a  salutary  effect  produced 
on  the  Clergy  and  Laity  by  a  prudent  and  tem- 
perately conducted  visitation  of  the  Churches.  (*•) 
Unfortunately  it  appeared,  that  in  order  to  save 
pensions,  parishes  had  been  intrusted  to  incapable 
Monks;  that  others  of  those  who  had  been  expelled, 
were  almost  suffered  to  die  of  hunger,  while  laymen 
kept    'he   best   livings   for   themselves.      Those, 
therefore,  who  preached  vehemently  against  the 
new  institutions  were  confined  to  their  own  parishes^ 
forbidden  to  travel,  and  received  twelve  Homflies, 
for  the  most  part  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  with 
orders  to  read  them  in  their  Churches.  (^)    Gardiner 
pointed  out,  not  without  reason,   the  dangers  of 
such  absolute  directions,  and  the  defects  of  the 
HomiUes ;  and  they  certainly  contain  in  part  difficult 
discussions    on   grace,   justification,   freeMrill,    &c. 
points  which  were  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
considered  as  the  proper,  generally  understood,  or 
duly  to  be  investigated,  central  point  of  the  Christian 
doctrine^     On  the  other  hand,  they  recommend  the 
reading   of   the    Scriptures,    exhort  to  Christiaii 
charity  and  meakness,  warn  against  fear  of  death, 
condemn  adultery,  &c.    The  ignorance  of  most  of 
the  Clergy,  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  Sermons 
were  at  that  time  so  great  and  manifest,  that  a 
guide  appeared  necessary,  and  any  better  than  the 
licence  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  {^) 
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Only  in  one  important  point  Cr anmer  and  Gardiner 
agreed.  In  December^  1 547^  notwithkanding  their 
rtrenaons  opposition^  a  number  of  foundations, 
chi^els^brotherhoods,  hospitals,  stipends  in  Univer* 
flities,  libraries,  &c.  which  had  hitherto  been  saved, 
were  suppressed  and  made  over  to  the  King. 

The  revenues,  it  was  alleged,  were  to  be  em 
ployed  in  foimding  schools,  in  maintaining  the 
poor,  and  for  other  salutary  purposes;  but,  in  fact, 
the  property  of  the  schools  and  the  poor  was  taken 
away,  and  of  all  that  had  been  promised  nothing 
was  done.  The  suppressed  establishments  fell  for 
the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  the  courtiers ;  and 
all  those  who  had  before  plundered  the  Clergy  and 
woidd  willingly  have  plundered  them  again,  sup^ 
ported  these  measures,  under  all  kinds  of  religious 
pretexts. 

A  ^ort  time  before,  everybody  was  burnt  who 
would  not  believe  in  the  real  presence ;  now,  when 
Gardiner  preached  before  the  King  in  favour  of 
this  doctrine,  a  great  sensation  was  excited,  which, 
bat  without  Cranmer's  participation,  ended  in  his 
airest.  At  different  times  many  and  various  points 
were  submitted  to  him,  and  when  he  would  not 
freely  or  cowardly  subscribe  to  thein,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  Bishopric  and  heated  with  such 
rigour  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  write  letters  or 
to  read  bodes.  (^) 

These  internal  dissensions  were  interrupted  by  a 
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war  with  Scotland.  Henry  VIII.  had  wished  that 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  James  V.  should  marry 
his  son  Edward;  and  Somerset  made  reasonable 
proposals  for  the  same  purpose;  Mary  was  to  be 
educated  in  Scotland,  in  due  time  to  select  a 
husband  by  the  advice  of  her  nobiUty;  and,  till 
then,  not  to  prefer  any  other  Prince. 

Reasons  were  also  alleged  in  reference  to  the 
personal  relations  of  the  Sovereigns,  as  well  as  to 
the  situation  of  their  countries  and  people.  At  first 
the  Scotch  entered  into  some  engagements  conform- 
ably to  these  proposals ;  but  the  opposite  party  soon 
triumphed,  who,  in  a  union  with  England,  beheld 
the  ruin  of  their  liberties  and  rehgion,  and  from 
noble  or  reprehensible  motives  attached  themselves 
to  the  French.  Somerset,  called  in  by  the  party 
inclined  to  the  English,  now  declared  that  he  by 
no  means  came  to  conquer,  only  the  Scotch  should 
observe  what  they  had  before  promised.  This 
reasonable  declaration  was  kept  as  secret  as 
possible,  and  a  report  spread  that  the  Duke  in- 
tended to  occupy  the  kingdom  and  forcibly  to  carry 
away  the  dueen.  The  matter  would  probably 
have  been  decided  by  a  great  victory  which  the 
English  obtained  at  Pinkey  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1547,  had  not  Somerset  been  averse  finom 
still  more  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people,  by 
the  use  of  force,  and  had  not  various  reasons 
compelled  him  to  return  home.     In  the  following 
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year  Mary  went  to  France^  and  thus  the  hope  of  a 
marriage  with  Edward^  which  would  probably  have 
given  a  very  different  turn  to  the  history  of 
England  and  Scotland,  was  completely  annihilated. 

After  his  return  in  November,  1547,  Somerset 
sommoned  a  Parliament,  the  attention  of  which  was 
chiefly  engaged  by  religious  affairs.  The  mea- 
sures already  taken  were  partly  confirmed,  partly 
extended;  thus  the  King's  supremacy  over  the 
Church  was  again  recognised,  with  severe  penalties 
for  doubt  or  contradiction;  the  extension  of  the 
laws  of  Edward  III.  on  high  treason,  and  the  recent 
enactments  relating  to  heresy  were  abolished,  the 
CoQununion  in  both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of 
priests  allowed;  royal  ordinances  were  no  more  to 
bave  equal  validity  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
and  the  King,  when  he  became  of  age,  might 
indeed  suspend  the  laws  passed  during  his  minority, 
but  not  abolish  what  had  been  already  done  in 
conformily  with  them. 

About  tiiie  same  time  Cranmer  published  his 
Catechism,  (")  and  soon  afterwards  the  Communion 
Book,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
ftayer.  In  the  new  Liturgy  the  invocation  to  the 
Virgm  and  the  Saints  were  entirely  omitted.  Some 
other  parts  were  altered,  with  more  or  less  satis- 
i^on  to  the  public,  but  the  most  essential  change 
^as  the  substitution  of  the  EngUsh  for  the  Latin 
language.      With   these  improvements,  however, 
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many  abuses  were  connectecL  Thus^  under  the 
pretext,  for  instance,  of  purifying  the  libraries  of 
the  Foundations  and  Universities  of  superstitions 
books,  many  were  shamefully  annihilated,  or  a 
particular  desire  was  manifested  for  the  siiver 
clasps  and  ornaments.  The  payments  for  the 
election  of  Bishops  which  had  been  placed  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  King,  were  as  great  as  they 
had  ever  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pc^)e. 
With  the  difficulty  of  drawing  an  accurate  line 
between  the  use  and  abuse  of  images,  many  were 
led  to  be  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the  destruetioii 
of  them,  and  after  they  had  obtained  tJie  upper 
hand,  fell  into  violent  disputes  between  themselves 
whether  and  in  what  manner  tables  should  be 
placed  instead  of  Altars.  When  the  prescribed 
Homilies  did  not  please'  the  people,  they  mitde 
such  a  noise  that  nobody  could  understand  a  words 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  preacher  did  not  like 
them,  he  read  them  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  And 
yet,  as  the  more  simple  divine  service  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  lesi^  thm 
formerly,  preaching  became  more  important,  aiid 
was  almost  the  only  object  of  Uvely  and  genera) 
inttf  est.  For  these  reasons  unauthorised  and  iDr 
competent  persons  were  prohibited  from  preaching» 
and  image^breaking  and  other  acts  of  viol^oee 
were  punished^  To  the  vehement  censurers  of  pre- 
vailing abuses,  it  might  certainly  be   aaswwedy 
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that  the  Clei^  had  been  formerly  more  ignorant 
and  more  indifferent  to  their  profession;  and  the 
Catholics  who,  by  their  laws  had  burnt  the  Bible, 
nay,  even  the  people,  were  more  guilty  than  the 
present  rulers,  who  punished  the  illegal  destruction 
of  pictures  and  images. 

After  the  removal  of  these  and  other  objections 
and  interruptions,  the  Protector  was  threatened 
with  a  greater  danger.  His  brother.  Lord  Thomas 
Seymour,  a  man  without  principle  and  of  unbridled 
ambition,  marfied  the  Queen  Dowager,  which  led 
to  impleasant  collision  with  the  wife  of  Somerset, 
and  hoped  at  some  future  time  to  obtain  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  Protector  in  vain 
represented  to  him  the  folly  and  danger  of  domestic 
contentions;  several  eminent  persons  in  vain 
threat^ied  him  if  he  did  not  desist  from  his  plans : 
he  sought  to  make  the  King  altogether  dependent 
upon  him;  complained  of  Somerset's  administration; 
tried  to  win  over  the  nobles  and  the  people  by 
reprehensible  means;  catised  false  money  to  be 
coined,  in  order  to  promote  his  views ;  assembled 
troops;  and  proceeded  so  far,  that  when  the  two 
brothers  could  have  maintained  their  ground  by 
union  alone,  one  must  necessarily  be  sacrificed.  C) 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1549,  Seymour  was 
unpeached,  and,  though  not  convicted  of  positive 
treason,  was  condemned  to  death,  according  to  the 
stomnary  and  defective  mode  of  proceeding  usual 
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at  that  time.  Many  advised  Somerset  not  to  dig 
his  own  grave,  but  to  pardon  his  brother;  others, 
that  he  should  keep  in  view  only  the  public  ad- 
vantage, and  let  the  law  take  its  course*  This 
opinion  was  especially  advocated  by  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  greater 
vices,  and  who  already  projected  to  raise  himself 
on  the  ruin  of  the  two  brothers.  Seymour  was 
executed  on  the  20th  of  March,  1 549,  and  though 
few  pitied  him,  yet  many  blamed  Somerset  for  not 
having  declined  both  to  take  any  part  in  the  trial 
and  to  confirm  the  sentence. 

After  this  sanguinary  interlude,  attention  was 
again  turned  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church :  the  Latin 
mass  and  many  holidays  were  aboUshed,  the  manner 
of  consecrating  priests  was  altered,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  gradually  done  away  with,  that  was 
considered  an  excrescence  of  the  old  doctrine,  or  a 
deviation  from  the  gospel.  But  from  the  moment 
the  Reformers  had  obtained  this  victory,  they  be- 
came themselves  intolerant,  and  forgot  that  they 
were  hereby  giving  their  opponents  a  right  to  stig- 
matize all  their  attacks  on  the  dominion  of  the 
Church  as  folly  and  rebelUon.  Thus,  the  Clergy, 
for  the  first  refusal  to  accept  the  new  Uturgy,  for- 
feited their  revenues  for  one  year;  for  the  second 
refusal,  they  were  deprived  of  their  hving  and  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment;  and  for  the 
third,  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Q*)    Even  the  King, 
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though  possessed  of  considerable  abilities,  and  edu- 
cated with  the  greatest  care,  ccmsidered  it  as  sinful 
to  allow  his  sister  Mary  the  free  exercise  of  her  re- 
ligicm,  for  which  reason  she  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  ]dngdom,(^) — ^nay,  the  ecclesiastical 
coorts,  even  with  the  assent  of  thenuldCranmer,  con- 
demned a  woman  to  be  burnt,  because  she  denied 
Aat  Christ,  when  in  his  mother*s  womb,  had  taken 
flesh  firom  Mary,  or  (as  men  more  subtilely  express 
it,)  because  she  affirmed  that  the  word  had  not  be- 
come flesh  through  the  carnal  Mary,  bom  in  sin,  but 
through  the  inner-man  of  Mary.  The  woman,  When 
condemiied,  said  bitterly  to  her  judges  that  another 
had  been  condemned  by  them  to  death  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  but  sihe  for  a  piece  of  flesh.  (^)  Edward, 
at  first,  justly  refused  to  sign  the  sentence  of  deaths 
but  this  refusal  by  no  means  proceeded  from  a 
more  correct  view  of  the  injustice  of  such  cruelties, 
bat  from  the  opinion,  that  if  the  woman  died  while 
she  entertained  this  error,  &he  would  be  eternally 
damned-C^) 

In  ccmnection.  with  all  these  religious  changes, 
were  many  things  which  hacU  or  assumed,  a  more 
worldly  appearance:  thus  the  hospitali^  and  charity 
<tf  the  Monasteries  were  much  missed,  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  they  had  taiken  lower  rentft  and  af- 
forded a  better  market  than  the  new  masters. 
The  latter,  too,  (because  the  breeding  of  sheep 
was  more  profitable  to  them^)  converted  much  arable 
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land  into  pasture,  discharged  tenants  and  workmen, 
who,  by  the  fall  of  the  prices  of  silver  and  the  de- 
preciation  of  the  currency,  were  already  reduced 
to  great  distress.  (^)  Somerset  became  odious  to 
the  nobiUty  because  he  seriously  examined  into  these 
evils,  and  protected  the  oppressed  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power;  however,  the  people,  on  their  side,  often 
went  beyond  due  bounds,  and  broke  out  into  open 
insurrection  from  very  different  motives.  Thus  the 
mal-contents  of  Devonshire  demanded,  in  arrogant 
terms,  the  restoration  of  many  Church  ceremonies, 
of  the  six  articles,  and  of  the  communion  in  one 
kind;  the  ceUbacy  of  the  Clergy,  the  destruction 
of  the  English  bibles,  the  appointment  of  better 
Cotmsellors  of  the  King,  the  aboUtion  of  the  No- 
bility, and  of  many  feudal  services  and  burdens. 
An  eye-witness  states,  that  the  causes  and  pretexts 
of  the  insurrection  are  uncertain,  and  different  in 
every  camp,  as  is  generally  the  case  of  the  senseless 
nK>b,  who  do  not  know  their  own  minds.  Some  talk 
of  enclosures  and  parks,  others  of  rehgion,  some 
wish  to  make  booty,  others  to  govern  according 
to  their  pleasure;  all  finally  hate  the  nobility  whom 
they  call  their  enemies.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  some  sanguinary  engagements,  that  peace  and 
order  were  restored;  but  the  great  people,  for  the 
most  part,  found  means  to  evade  and  defeat  whble^ 
Some  regulations  respecting  the  conversion  of  arable 
land  into  pasture,  and  other  evils  that  were  com* 
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plained  of.  Msnji  just  lepfsoadies.  were  thrown 
ii|xm  the.jfisaiicial  acbmiBstnUiacu  Notwithstanding 
the  aeqnestnloDn  of  tlie  estates  of  the  JMonasteries 
and  enormonaly  lai^  receipts,  jet  so  much  had 
been  gi^en  and  squandered  away,  nay,  the  King 
waa  so  repieatedly  Qheated.and  robhed  by  his  first 
Barons,  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  crownlands,  and  yet 
to  borrow  money  at  .home  and  abroad^  on  the  most 
ntuum&tj^rms,  (even  atfiaurteen  per  cent.)  and  often 
to  reoeiye  goods  instead  of  money.  In  this  distress 
witfaimtregaed  to  Oranmer's  opposition,  the  Churches 
were 'again  plundered,  and  all  the  silver,  vestments, 
ocaaBieiits,  and  other  ycoyerly,  which  it  was  found 
omvenient  to  call  siqaJerfluom,  was  taken  away. 

Under  such  ;circumstances,  Somerset  was  justly 
i^ght  in  desiring  to  conclude  peace  with  Scotland 
ndFraace^  and-tarestore  Boulogne  for  a  large  sum; 
bit  this  step,  wbidi.  was  called  unwcnthy,  was  made 
Qse  of  by  his  enennes  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
plan  for  his  ruin.  The  Nobles  hated  htm  as  an 
ofBtart  and  friend  ot  the  people,  and  all  the  Catho- 
lics comadered  hdan  as  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Some  members  of  the  ComudSL  wlio  did  not  condi- 
ticnafly  anent  to  his  plans^  complaiaed  of  being 
DQjasdy  diaregaoded;  many  fiaimd  fault  with  the 
magnificence  of  his  astabKahsftent,  his  excessive 
iiTitahility,  and  liiat  he  had  pulled  dovm.  some 
Qiurelies  to  make  room  tar  a  palace.  Lastly, 
SoQtharapton  and  Warwick  ( the  latter  a  son  of 
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Dudley,  the  notorious  Minister  of  Henry  VII.,(*) 
and  father  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  so  famous  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,)  were  far  superior  to  him  in 
ability,  dissimulation,  and  dexterity  for  the  regular 
conduct  of  a  hostile  plan.  Externally,  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  Warwick  appeared  affable,  gentle,com- 
municative ;  but  in  reaUty  he  was  as  restless,  proud, 
and  ambitious  a  man  as  ever  was  seen.  In  his 
household,  and  in  every  action,  he  displayed  love  of 
splendour  and  munificence ;  this,  however,  was  not 
the  natural  result  of  a  generous  disposition;  but  he 
gave  solely  from  interested  motives,  and  only  to 
those  whose  favour  he  wished  to  gain,  because  they 
could  either  injure  or  serve  him.  In  his  youth  he 
was  the  most  skilful  in  all  the  exercises,  both  on 
foot  and  horseback,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  archery. 
He  had  inspired  the  King  with  such  an  opinion  of 
him,  that  the  latter  honoured  him  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Earl's  subject,  and  did  whatever  he  might 
desire.  (^) 

Warwick,  and  his  associates,  now  wrote  to  the 
City  of  London,  that  the  King  must  be  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  Somerset,  because  he  had  ex- 
cited dissensions  among  the  nobiUty,  thrown  the 
Government  into  confusion,  promoted  insurrection 
and  treason,  by  carelessness  or  treachery  occasioned 
the  loss  of  several  places  on  the  Continent,  had 
never  hstened  to  advice,  depreciated  the  coin,  la- 
vished treasures  on  the  building  of  palaces,  and  in 
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every  thing  regarded  only  his  own  interests.  Upon 
this,  London  deserted  the  Protector;  and  as  the  peo- 
ple in  other  places  did  not  declare  in  his  favour, 
he  resigned  the  Regency,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1549,  rather  than  take  any  measures  to  excite  a 
dvil  war.  He  was  notwithstanding  confined  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  submissively  made  a  confession  of 
many  errors^  and  only  denied  the  accusation  of 
wiM  dereliction  of  duty*  This  great  humility, 
which  many  called  cowardice,  saved  indeed  his  life, 
but  the  Lords  sentenced  him  to  the  loss  of  his 
offices  and  estates.  After  the  fall  of  Somerset, 
the  Catholics  hoped  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  but 
Warwick,  to  whom  all  religious  opinions  were  in- 
different, declared  for  the  Protestants,  because  they 
were  ftvoured  by  Edward,  and  he  thus  had  an  op-r 
portonity  of  setting  aside  Southampton,  who  was  a 
zealous  Catholic.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  so 
far  from  considering  the  humble  Somerset  as  dan*^ 
gerous,  that  he  not  only  set  him  at  liberty  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1 550,  but  even  allowed  him  a  seat 
in  the  Privy  Council,  and  married  his  own  son  to 
his  daughter,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1 550. 

The  Parliament  not  only  declared  itself  satisfied 
with  all  these  regulations,  but  even  drew  up  all  the 
laws  that  might  appear  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  abohtion  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws, 
without  reserving  to  itself  any  participation  or  con- 
finoation  of  them. 
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With  respect  to  the  foreign  relations,  Warwick  and 
his  party  were  now  obliged  to  do  what  he  had  so 
severely  censured  in  Somerset, — ^that  is,  to  conclude 
in  March,  1550,  a  peace  with  France  and  Scotland^ 
by  which  Boulogne  was  abandoned  by  the  English 
for  the  sum  of  400,000  crowns.  This  not  only  placed 
the  deposed  Protector  in  a  more  favora)>le  light, 
but  gave  him  new  courage  and  influence,  for  which 
reason,  Warwick,  who  had  in  the  meantime  obtained 
the  tide  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  resolved  upcm 
his  final  ruin.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1551,  he 
claused  him  and  several  of  his  friends  to  be  im- 
peached and  arrested,  on  the  charge  of  having  de-^ 
signed  to  excite  insurrections  and  dethrone  the 
King.  These  accusations,  of  which  the  latter,  in 
particular,  was  absurd,  because  Somerset  could  have 
no  influence  except  through  Edward,  proved  to  be 
wholly  unfounded,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing to  his  charge,  except  some  complaints  against 
the  present  Administration,  and  some  expressions, 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  passion,  that  Warwick  and 
some  of  his  adherents  ought  to  be  killed.  For 
these  expressions,  twenty-seven  Lords  pronounced 
isentence  of  dealii  upon  Somerset ;  but  it  is  true 
that  all  his  enemies,  even  Warwick,  were  among 
his  judges,  and  that  he  was  not  once  confronted 
either  with  the  accusers  or  witnesses.(*^) '  When 
on  the  scaffold,  Somerset  said,  ^^I  am  innocent 
with  respect  to  the  King,  and  have  to  the  best  of 
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my  ability  promoted  religjon  and  justice;  yet  I 
suhmit  to  the  sentence  of  the  law^  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  not  called  me  away  viddenly,  but  given 
me  tone  and  opportunity  for  repentance :  I  exhort 
all  to  be  obedient  to  the  Government^  and  I  entreat 
pardon  of  all  to.  whom  I  have  done  any  wrong.** 
After  he  had  uttered  this  and  similar  sentiments^  in 
a  noble  and  dignified  manner  he  calmly  received 
the  fiital  blow  on  the  22d  of  January^  1552.  Four 
of  his  friends  shared  his  fate  at  the  same  time^ 
and  his  widow  remained  in  confinement  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary:  all  the  others  were  removed. 
Northumberland  now  stood  and  governed  alone, 
bat  with  his  power,  his  vengeance,  hatred,  and  dan- 
ger also  increased. 

Having  experienced  much  opposition  from 
die  Burhament,  he  was  anxious  to  find  the  new 
one  as  compliant  as  possible.  For  this  reason  it 
was  stated  in  the  rc^al  writs  that  only  able  men 
dunld  be  chosen,  and  particularly  such  as  the 
Privy  Gooncnl  should  recommend  for  their  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  This  direction,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  thcught  singular,  was  so  strictly  followed, 
ttat  the  new  Poriiament,  for  the  most  part,  agreed 
to  whatever  Northumberland  required,  and  even 
granted  supplies,  which  at  that  time  was  the  greatest 
proof  of  good  will.  The  Parliament  was  in  the 
mean  time  occupied  about  many  trifling  regulations, 
and  passed  laws  on  the  prices  of  wine  and  wood; 
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the  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps,  the  proper  mode 
of  stuffing  feather  beds  and  mattresses,  the  wearing 
of  woollen  clothmg,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  consulted  in  draw- 
ing up  important  directions  which  all  the  Clergy 
were  compelled  to  adopt  within  six  weeks,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  places ;  and  still  less  did  Northumberland 
submit  to  them  a  plan  which,  as  it  was  the  most 
important,  deserved  their  most  serious  consideration. 

King  Edward,  who  is  highly  extolled  by  all  the 
historians  for  his  natural  ability,  activity,  and 
disposition,  and  was  carefully  educated  (®)  by  able 
masters,  had  unhappily  so  weak  a  constitution 
that  a  long  life  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  appeared 
of  increased  importance.  According  to  the  Will 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  persons  to  inherit  were  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  then  the  descendants 
of  his  sister  Mary,  and  then  the  next  legal  heirs. 
But  Northumberland  represented  to  the  King  that 
the  illegitimate  birth  of  his  sisters,  the  religious  in- 
tolerance of  Mary,  and  the  impossibiUty  of  excluding 
her,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  and  highly 
salutary  to  disinherit  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  (®) 
But,  supposing  that  this  had  been  a  correct  view 
of  the  case,  Mary  Stuart,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Margaret,  the  elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
undoubtedly  the  next  claim,  and  not  Jane  Grey, 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  younger  sister  Mary. 
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He  circumstance  that  the  descendants  of  Margaret 
were  passed  over  in  Henry's  Will,  but  those  of 
Maiy  (why  and  wherefore  is  not  known)  were 
expressly  mentioned,  was  of  no  weight  whatever 
when  the  Will  was  disregarded  in  its  principal 
parts;  and  the  ohjeetion  founded  on  the  hostifity 
hitlierto  shewn  by  Scotland  might  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  hope  of  future  friendship,  arising 
from  the  recognition  of  the  natural  rights  of  in- 
heritance. Notwithstanding  this,  Edward,  on  the 
1 1th  of  June,  1553,  declared  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  grand-daughter  of  Mary,  (^) 
for  his  successor;  and  Northumberland,  who  had 
married  his  fourth  son,  Guildford  Dudley,  to  her, 
thoQ^t  himself  already  sure  of  the  victory.  But 
when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  the 
other  Judges  were  consulted  on  the  matter,  they 
affirmed  that  the  PHncesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
had  been  duly  declared  legitimate,  and  the  King 
could  not  alter  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
thnme  without  the  consent  of  Ptoliament;  that  even 
the  assent  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  was 
^  entitled  to  give  it,  would,  after  Edward's 
death,  be  of  no  avail  in  opposition  to  a  Parliament. 
But  when  the  King  persisted  in  his  plan,  and 
Northumberland  employed  arguments,  promises, 
btteiy,  and  threats,  all  the  Judges,  except  one, 
learned  Hale,  and  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
^ere  prevailed  upon   to   change    their   opinion. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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Craniner,  alone^  did  not  peld  till  after  long  hesita- 
tion^ and  less  to  the  solicitations  of  the  King^  than 
to  the  assertion,  that  lawyers  alone  were  properly 
qualified  to  answer  this  question,  which  they  had 
already  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  King  Edward 
died  of  pulmonary   consumption  on  the    6th  of 
July,  1553.    After  the  consent  of  so  many  eminent 
members  of  the  superior  nobility,  and  in  reliancS^ 
on  his  immensely  rich  and  numerous  adherents, 
Northumberland    entertained    no    doubt    of   the 
success  of  his  plans;  and  yet  he  had  only  taken 
half  measures,  nay,  neglected  the  main  point  in 
not  getting  the  Princesses,  Mary  and  Eli^^abeth, 
into  his  power.    Besides  this,  a  great  part  of  the 
people  had  always  considered   Henry^s  marriage 
with  Catharine  as  legal,  or  at  least  looked  upon  all 
preceding  doubts  as  removed,  by  the  late  decisions 
of  Parliament.     Added  to  this,  the  Dudleys  were 
hated,  the  directions  and  the  descendants  of  King^ 
Henry  were  respected,  and  civil  disturbanced  ap- 
prehended.   But  no  one  was  more  surprised  thaA 
Jane  Grey  herself,  when  her  father  and  her  fathe^ 
in4aw  informed  her  of  the  measures  which  hbA 
hitherto  been  kept   secret,    and  saluted   her  tti 
Queen.    Jane  was  sixteen,  in  the  flowef  6f  her 
youth;   she  was  equally  beautiful,  sensibly  AnA 
amiable ;  unaffedted  in  her  manners,  and  to  lhigb))r 
accomplished,  that  she  read  Plato  iA  iM  origixikl 
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language.  Jane,  we  are  told^(^)  replied  to  the 
miexpected  proposal,  ^'That  Mary  had  the  better 
right,  that  to  usurp  a  throne  was  the  greatest  crime, 
that  she  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  place  herself  in 
so  dangerous  a  situation."  It  was  not  till  her 
parents  and  relations,  (for  Jane  had  been  educated 
with  great  strictness,)  importuned  her,  and  the 
JiKlges  declared  that  she  was  entitled,  nay  bound 
to  ascend  the  throne,  that  she  yielded;  on  the  .9th 
of  July  the  body-guard  and  civil  officers  took  the 
oath  to  her;  on  the  10th,  the  tower  was  taken 
possession  of  in  her  name;  and  her  right,  as 
well  as  Mary's  incapacity,  publicly  explained  and 
declared. 

The  people  shewed  no  signs  either  of  approbation 
or  displeasure,  but  that  Northumberland  caused  a 
man  who  objected,  to  be  put  in  the  pillory  and 
have  his  ears  cut  off  was  a  greater  error,  as  the 
mccess  of  the  whole  plan  depended  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  favorable  di8pQ3ition  of  the  people^ 
and  this  -again  on.  the  mildness  and  condescension 
of  the  new  ruiers. 

Itsotts  appeoDBd  also^  that  representations  of  the 
daagers  which  would  ax^crue  to  religion  and  the 
ittttefrom  Mdi^'s ^ce»di|ftg  the.thr<mie>  could  not 
overcome  the  arguments  pf  positive  right;  nay,  as 
mm  as  she  had  promised  to  this  inhabitants  of 
Bnflbflc  that  she  would  make,  no  change  in  the 
exisiiiig  constitution  of  the  churchy  they  were 
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the  first  to  take  her  part,  and  even  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  set  her  friends  to  work  for  her. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  three  days  after  the  death  of 
Edward,  Mary  wrote  to  the  members  of  the  Privy 
CJouncil,  that  the  throne  belonged  to  her  by  birth, 
inheritance,  the  decision  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Will  of  her  father:  to  which  they  stated  in  reply, 
"That  her  claims  were  opposed  by  the  invalid 
marriage  of  her  mother,  custom,  the  will  of  Edward, 
and  the  general  voice  of  the  people.  The  Imperial 
Ambassador  at  the  same  time  received  directions 
to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  meddle  in  pubUc  affairs. 
But  the  matter  was  not  to  be  settled  by  corre- 
spondence of  this  nature,  and  Northumberland, 
who  was  now  believed  by  many  to  have  poisoned 
the  King,  was  obliged  to  march  against  the 
partisans  of  Mary.  Before,  however,  he  was  m  a 
state  to  attack  the  superior  forces  of  his  eneniy, 
he  was  not  only  abandoned  by  London  during  his 
absence,  but  the  Privy  Council,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  went  over  to  Mary 
and  simimoned  Jane  to  resign  the  crown.  (*)  She 
obeyed  without  the  sUghtest  hesitation,  and  on  the 
following  day,  the  20th  of  July,  Northumberland 
himself  proclaimed  Mary  at  Cambridge.  Without 
regard  to  this  forced  repentance,  both  he  and 
Jane,  with  several  others,  were  arrested.  So  rapid 
was  the  change  of  circumstances  that,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  people  were  already  standing  in  the  pillory 
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in  London^  who  had  spoken  against  Mary;  and^  on 
the  3d  of  August,  the  Queen  made  her  entry  into 
the  City,  while  the  Catholics,  animated  with  new 
hopes,  called  her  the  mirror  of  all  virtues,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  most  blessed  Virgin. 

Soon  afterwards,  Northumberland,  with  his  son 
and  some  of  his  most  distinguished  adherents,  were 
brought  to  trial.  Failing  in  the  attempt  to  excuse 
himself  with  the  general  term  of  the  resolution 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to 
exclude  from  the  jury  those  who  had  shared  in  his 
crime,  this  man,  otherwise  so  proud,  condescended  to 
the  most  humble  entreaties  for  pardon.  But  these 
were  as  unavaihng  as  his  declaration  in  favour  of 
Qte  Catholic  religion.  On  the  22d  of  August, 
1553,  he  was  executed  with  his  eldest  son  and 
four  of  his  friends,  unpitied  by  any.  Northumber- 
land, previous  to  his  death,  declared  that  he  had 
bvoured  the  new  doctrine,  not  from  internal 
conviction,  but  to  gain  the  Court  and  the  people; 
that  no  crime  weighed  so  heavy  on  his  conscience 
as  his  cabals  i^ainst  Somerset;  that  he  had  been 
the  most  ambitious  and  crafty  of  men ;  that  the  sole 
object  of  all  his  actions  had  been  to  raise  himself, 
3&d  rain  his  enemies. 

Jane  was  now  also  condemned  to  death,  and 
^t  by  the  very  men  who,  only  a  short  time 
before,  had  misled  the  innocent  victim,  and  sworn 
allegiance  to  her!     The   Queen,  who  wished  to 
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assume  an  appearance  of  clemency,  respited  her, 
but  kept  both  her  and  her  husband  imder  very 
rigorous  custody,  and  soon  displayed,  in  other 
things,  her  natural  character. 

The  youth  of  Mary  had  been  joyless,  and  she 
hated  her  father,  who  was  probably  deterred 
only  by  Cranmer's  intercession  from  having  her 
executed.  (^^)  Such  severe  necessity  and  danger 
had  confirmed  her  in  austere  Catholic  opinions,  and 
we  should  readily  honour  her  own  conviction,  had 
she  not  endeavoured  to  force  it  upon  others ;  and  in 
doing  so  outstepped  all  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
wisdom,  and  justice.  Charles  V.  whom  she  con- 
sulted in  affairs  of  importance,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  wrote  to  her,  advising,  that  if  her 
subjects  would  not  place  her  upon  the  throne, 
except  on  the  condition  that  she  should  not  make 
any  changes  in  the  established  religion,  she  should 
consent;  but  that  if  they  imposed  no  conditions, 
she  must  proceed  in  every  thing  with  the  utmost 
prudence,  punish  only  her  principal  opponents, 
and  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  rest.  (®)  In  her 
narrow-minded  zeal,  she  repUed,  "God,,  who  has 
hitherto  protected  me  in  my  misfortunes,  is  my 
confidence.  I  will  not  shew  him  my  gratitade 
tardily  and  in  secret,  but  immediately  and  openly." 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  owing  to  this  advice  of 
Charles  that  a  pubUc  declaration  was  issued  on  the 
18th  of  August:   "  That  the  Queen  would  constrain 
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aobodj  in  religious  matters^  but  every  one  was 
directed  to  refrain  firom  the  offensive  expressions 
of  papist  and  heretic/*    With  all  this  appearance 
of  demency^   there  were  various  indicaticms  of 
fatwe  dbanges:  thus  the  printings  even  of  poems 
and. ballads,  was  subject  to  a  most  rigorous  censor- 
ship; all  pexsons  were  prohibited  from  spealdng 
against  the    Queen  and  her  council^  because  all 
they  did  was  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  the  souls  of  her  subjects*     The  release  of 
Gardiner,  Dunstal,  Bonner,  and  other  Catholic  bi- 
shops and  ecclespiastics  from  prison,  where  they  were 
confined  for  their  opinions,  was  just;  that  they  were 
restored  to  their  bishoprics  may  be  excused;  but 
when,  under  the  pretext  of  preventing  disputes^  all 
preaching,  without  the  royal  Ucence,  was  forbidden, 
and  this  was  granted  only  to  those  that  held  the 
Romish  opinions;  when  the  general  pardon^  pro- 
nounced on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the  1st  of 
October,  contained  so  many  restrictions  and  ex- 
ceptions that  no  offends  found  any  security  in  it, 
alum  was  excited,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk, 
to  whom  the  Queen  in  a  great  measure  owed  her 
devation,  reminded  her,  though  without  effect,  of 
the   promise    she    had    given  them    to   govern 
with  clemency,  and  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
Kligion. 

A  more  powerful  opposition  ought  to  have  been 
expected  or  feared  from  Parliament; — ^but  had  not 
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]l>oth  Houses^  since  the  tiine  of  Henry  VIII.,  been 
always  ready,  without  any  will  or  character  of  their 
own,  to  confirm  even  measures  directly  contrary  to 
each  other,  when  proposed  to  them  by  the  Sovereiga 
or  Government  of  the  day?    Thus,  upon  this  oocar 
sion  also,  the  Parliament,  out  of  conviction,  fear, 
fickleness,  or  indecision,  shewed  itself  so  obsequioas, 
that  the  Court  ventured,  on  the  dthof  October,  1 553, 
to  open  it  with  a  solemn  mass.      The  marriage  of 
Catharine  and  Henry  was,  first  of  all,  declared  legal, 
and  Mary*s  right  to  the  throne  acknowledged;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  blamed  her  for  treating  her 
sister  Elizabeth  (unmindful  of  the  support  she  had 
given  her,)  as  of  inferior  birth,  and  assigning  her  a 
rank  below  that  of  Countesses.    Hereupon  the  Par- 
Uament  proceeded  to  examine  many  laws  of  Henry 
Vin.  stigmatized  them  as  being  written,  like  those  of 
Draco,  with  blood,  and  excited  in  the  shortsighted  a 
hope  that  a  very  mild  Government  would  succeed. 
But  in  the  end  only  those  ordinances  were  abolished 
which  punished  connections  with  Rome,  and  the  like; 
and  the  discretion  which  was  now,  in  many  instances, 
given  to  the  judges,  had  even  worse  consequences 
than  the  previous  literal  application  of  the  law. 
In  a  second  Session,  (from  the  24th  of  October  to 
the  6th  of  December,)  the  Parliament  proceeded 
much  more  rapidly,  and  abolished  at  once  almost  all 
the  statutes  of  Edward  VI .  on  reUgion  and  the  Church ; 
as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  sacrament,  the  li- 
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tiirgy^  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy^  election  of  bishops, 
ooDsecration,  images,  fasts,  festivals,  &g. 

Notwitfastandiiig  this  great  subserviency  of  the 
Airliament,  Mary  dissolved  it  because  it  did  not 
manifest  the  same  unconditional  obedience  with  re- 
gard to  her  marriage  concerns.      Upon  this  she 
Qidered,  by  her  own  authority,  that  divine  service 
should  not  be  performed  in  the  English  language ; 
tiliat  no  married  clergyman  should  perform  any  ec- 
desiastical  functions,  and  that  every  church  should 
provide  the  articles  requisite  in  the  performance  of 
mass.     Several  thousand  married  clergymen  were 
now  expelled  with  their  wives  and  children,' which 
appears  the  more  unjust,  as  many  of  their  adversaries, 
— for  instance,  Gardiner  and  Bonner, — ^by  no  means 
cmscientionsly  kept  their  vows  of  chastity.     Many 
of  these  unfortimate  individuals  left  the  kingdom, 
bat  as  they  did  not  entirely  agree  with  Luther's 
q>inion  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  were  treated  in 
Denmark^  and  on  the  coast  of  Saxony,  as  heretics, 
idiom  it   was    proper    to    abandon    to    extreme 
misery  rather  than  admit  their  poison  into  the  piu'e 
ooantrie8.(f^) 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Church  were  now 
defended  in  England  with  the  greatest  vehemence, 
and  it  was  affirmed,  for  instance,  that  the  reading 
of  the  bible  was  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious, 
the  English  translation  damnable,  &c. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  far  from  meanly  giving  up 
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his  work^  or  seeking  safety  in  flighty  as  some  of  his 
friends  advised,  openly  spoke  and  wrote  against  all 
these  retrogade  proceedings,  but  was  for  so  domg, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  management  of  affairs 
given  to  his  opponent  Gardiner:  but  the  latter  was 
prudent  enough  to  see  that  it  was  easier  to  force 
upon  the  people  some  subtle  doctrines  than  to  accus- 
tom them  again  to  the  Papal  power,  or  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  lands.  Even  Mary  herself 
confessed  in  a  letter,  that  the  abolition  of  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  of  Edward,  had  not  been  accomplished 
without  a  severe  struggle  and  contest,  and  only  by 
the  greatest  exertions  of  the  feithful;  nay.  Pope 
Julius  III.  said,  Mary  is  a  woman,  her  power  is  not 
secure,  and  the  zeal  of  her  adversaries  is  great; — 
therefore  it  is  advisable  by  no  means  to  pro- 
ceed with  precipitation,  but  to  act  with  prudence. 
However,  the  Pope,  conformably  to  the  wishes  of 
Mary,  appointed  Cardinal  Pole  for  his  plenipo- 
tentiary; but  he  was  detained  imder  various  pre- 
tences, and  almost  by  violence,  in  the  Netherlands. 
ForGardiner,  perhaps  fearing  his  influence,  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Emperor,  that  the  people  were  byno  means 
sufficiently  prepared  to  receive  a  Papal  Legate,  and 
and  Pole,  like  Mary,  would  desire  to  change  all 
matters  relative  to  religion  at  once,  and  thereby 
spoil  all!  Charles  V.  not  only  participated  in  this 
conviction,  but  feared  also  that  Pole  might  oppose 
the  plan  of  marrpng  Mary  to  Philip  II.,  or  perhaps 
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even  tinnk  of  renoundng  the  ecclesiastical '  pro* 
fessioQ,  and  marrying  the-  Queen  himself* 

Some  persons  had  wished  she'  mi^t  many  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire^  the  grandson  of  a  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  but  he  was  imprudent  and  licentious^ 
and  Mary  too  thought  that  a  marriage  with  one  of 
her  subjects  could  neither  do  her  honour^  nor  add 
to  her  reputation.  Besides  this>  Charles  V.  to  whom 
Mary  had^  from  the  beginning,  secretly  left  the  de- 
dsioD  respecting  her  marriage^  had  very  different 
plans.  His  Aaibassadors  therefore  negociated  du- 
ring the  m^t  with  the  Queen^  without  the  know*- 
ledge  of  her  Counsellors,  and,  by  their  very  able 
Gimduct,  at  length  led  heat  eeig/edy  to  enter  into  tlie 
secret  wishes  of  the  Bmperor,  and  ahnost  to  express 
them  first  herself:  nay,  she  was  so  impatient,  that 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1553,  she  sent  for  Charles's 
Ambassador  during  the  night,  and  solemnly  gave 
him  her  promise  for  Philip  II«,  before  any  public 
uegociation  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  (^) 
But  scarcdy  was  the  news  of  this  jian  published, 
ynhea  manifold  objections  to  it>  arose.  Philip,  it  was 
alleged,  was  proud,  impetuous,  superstitious,  hated 
even  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  would  at^ 
tempt  to  introduce  Spanish  and  Italian  slavery 
into  England;  the  marriage  seemed  equally  liable 
to  objections  if  it  were  concluded  with  or  without 
the  permission  of  the  Pope,  and  it  might  Jead  to 
great  differences  with  France.    These  well-founded 
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or  exaggerated  apprehensions  were  to  be  removed, 
such  was  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  himself,  by  a 
marriage  contract,  the  terms  of  which  appeared  ex- 
tremely reasonable.  But  the  more  he  and  Philip 
granted,  the  less,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  were 
indisposed  to  the  plan,  did  they  intend  to  keep. — 
The  marriage  contract  declared;  the  Government 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  she  decides 
with  respect  to  oflBces,  lands,  revenues,  &c.;  no 
change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws,  no  foreigners 
hold  any  office,  and  no  foreign  language  be  em- 
ployed in  public  transactions.  The  Queen  is  not 
to  leave  the  kingdom  without  her  free  will,  her 
children  not  to  leave  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
nobihty.  They  are  to  inherit  Burgundy  and  the 
Netherlands, — ^nay,  in  case  Prince  Charles  should 
die,  the  whole  Spanish  Monarchy. 

Meantime  discontent  at  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
the  Spanish  marriage,  rose  so  high  that  many  con- 
sidered  it  as  their  duty  openly  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment. Disturbances  arising  from  this  circumstance 
were  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed,  and,  from 
the  cruel  temper  of  the  Queen,  gave  occasion  to 
numerous  executions.  Thus,  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  February,  1554,  fifty  persons  were  hung,  in 
London  alone,  on  twenty  gallows;  and  on  the  12th, 
Jane  Grey,  her  husband,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
were  executed.  At  all  events,  the  Lady  Jane  had 
not  the  slightest  share  in  the  late  insurrection ; — 
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she  suffered  death  in  the  Tower,  that  public  8]mi* 
pathy  might  not  be  excited, — ^and  bore  her  fate 
with  the  greatest  resolution,  declaring  on  the  scaf- 
fold, that  she  was  guilty  for  not  having  more  strenu- 
ciQsAy  opposed  her  elevation,  and  having  thereby 
troubled  public  tranquiltity  and  order. 

The  Queen  was  very  desirous  to  involve  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  whose  brilliant  quahties  began  to 
attract  all  eyes,  (^)  in  the  ^  same  ruin.  She  also, 
already  indicated  Mary  Stuart  as  her  legal  successor. 
On  the  1 5th  of  March,  1 554,  Elizabeth  was  arrested, 
and  so  rigorously  treated  in  the  Tower,  that  she 
was  not  even  permitted  to  walk  out  into  the  open 
air.  She  was  convinced  that  she  should  be  executed, 
bat  the  strictest  investigation  proved  that  many  of 
her  adherents  had  indeed  known  of  the  troubles, 
and  had  thought  of  placing  her  upon  the  throne,  but 
that  Elizabeth,  as  she  herself  also  positively  affirmed, 
had  never  participated  in  such  a  plan.  Even  Bishop 
Gardiner,  though  at  first  the  most  zealous  accuser 
of  Elizabeth,  is  said  to  have  finally  declared,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  condemn  her.  (^)  Flulip,  and 
the  Spaniards^  affirmed  the  same,  partly  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  partly  for  fear  of  insurrections,  and 
pardy  because  th^  apprehended  that  Mary  Stuart 
might  one  day  become  Queen  of  France,  Scotland, 
and  England.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1554,  EhzabeA 
was  set  at  liberty,  but  still  kept  under  strict  super- 
intendence;   a  plan  to  send  her  to  Brussels,  or  to 
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many  her  in  Savoy,  was  not  executed,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  firm  resistance. 

The  new  Parliament,  which  sat  from  the  2d  of 
April  to  the  5th  of  May,  1554,  did  indeed  assent  to 
the  marriage  contract,  but  at  the  same  time  came 
to  various  resolutions,  to  prevent  the  influence  of 
Philip.  A  motion  to  grant  to  the  Queen  the  right 
of  determining  the  succession,  was  negatived,  from 
fear  of  the  Spanish  dominion  and  of  the  exclusion  of 
Elizabeth;  nor  were  laws  proposed  against  the  pre- 
tended heretics  agreed  to;  whereupon  Mary  dismissed 
the  Parliament  in  high  displeasure.  The  plan .  for 
the  Queen's  Spanish  marriage  caused  such  a  general 
excitement,  that  even  schoolboys  divided  into  par- 
ties and  fought,  and,  in  their  anger,  hung  the  bogr 
who  had  personated  King  Philip,  so  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  cut  down  and  re- 
stored to  life.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to 
see  her  bridegroom  with  an  eagerness  that  amounted 
to  silliness,  and  mingled  with  fear  that  the  afBance 
might  no  more  end  in  a  marriage  than  nine  others 
had  done  before,  or  that  Philip,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven,  might  not  think  her,  who  was  thirty* 
eight,  either  handsome  or  amiable,  and  in  fact  she 
was  neither.  Mary  also  declared,  when  she-wss 
marned  to  Count  Egmont,  as  proxy  for  I^iilip,  ithat 
she  coaitracted  this  marriage  for  the  honour  bnd 
advantage  of  her  kingdom,  and  Gardiner  made  a 
speech  to  the  Pariiam^nt,  arguing  that  if  the  meanest 
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womaii  was  free  to  choose  a  husband^  such  right 
belonged  still  more  to  a  queen.  At  lengthy  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1554,  Philip  landed  in  England, 
with  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  Bergen,  and. many 
Spanish  Grandees,  and  was  married  by  Gardiner  to 
the  Queen  on  the  25th,  St.  James's  day.  Her  affec* 
tion  for  him  did  not  diminish,  though  he  by  no' 
means  returned  it;  but  the  English  disliked  his 
proud,  formal  and  reserved  manners,  and  his  igno<* 
mnce  of  their  language. 

Now  that  the  marriage  had  been  effected,  and 
the  Emperor  was  convinced  that  Pole  had  never 
been  adverse  to  his  views,  the  latter  came  to 
England  in   September,  1554,  as  Papal  Plenipo* 
tentiary,  and  a  Parliament  was  summoned  whose 
pliability  was  the  more  to  be  depended  upon,  be- 
cause the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  to  influence 
the  elections^  &c.    Philip  purposely  shewed  himself 
generous  on  all  occasions,  and  used  his  influence 
for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  lank^^  especially  ot 
Qizabetbt  yet  the  Parliament  would  not  consent  to 
^  coronation  of  Philip,  and  still  less  grant  money 
to  support  the  Emperor  against  France.    With  re- 
spect to  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  it  was  more 
Yeady  to  comply.     YiTfaile  the  zealous  Oatholics 
vged  the  tmconditional  restoration  of  the  old  state 
of  tilings,  the  Clergy  themselves  declared  that,  if 
they  would  not  have  the  whole  plan  Sail,  the  resto- 
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ration  of  the  Church  lands  must  be  renounced,  and 
they  must  only  seek  to  regam  the  estabUshment  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  of  the  Papal  au- 
thority. This  annimciation  certainly  displeased  the 
Roman  Court,  yet  it  thought  that,  as  Church  pro- 
perty might  be  alienated  for  the  redemption  of 
prisoners,  much  more  could  be  done  for  that  of 
a  whole  kingdom.  On  the  24th  September,  1554, 
Gardiner,  as  Chancellor,  made  a  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, detailing  at  length,  what  had  already  been 
done,  what  was  intended,  and  how  eagerly  all 
longed  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church.  To  this  Pole  replied  in  a  suitable 
speech,  produced  his  full  powers,  released  all  (while 
they  fell  on  their  knees,)  from  the  excommunication, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  received  them  into  the  pale  of  the  Holy 
Church.  So  great  was  the  interest  and  the  emotion 
of  their  minds,  that  many  wept,  embraced,  and 
congratulated  each  other,  and  exclaimed, — ^^Tbis 
day  we  are  bom  again!"  Hereupon  a  solemn  Te 
Deum  was  chanted  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  deputies  from  the  city  of  London 
paid  their  respects  to  the  Cardinal.  Other  deputies 
from  the  clergy,  the  nobiUty,  and  the  people,  hast- 
ened to  Rome;  and  on  the  25th  of  January,  1555, 
(the  year  in  which  the  reUgious  peace  of  Germany 
was  concluded,)  80  bishops,  160  priests,  and  an 
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innumerable  multitude  of  people^  with  90  crosses, 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  gratitude  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  Church. 

We  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  facility  and 
the  levity  with  which,  during  this  period,  changes 
of  religion,  in  totally  opposite  directions,  were  e£Fected 
in  England ;  for,  if.  we  excuse  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  the  Court  had  very  great  influence  in  the 
elections,  yet  the  Lords  cannot  possibly  have  so 
often  and  so  quickly  changed  their  sentiments.  Yet 
at  the  bottom  there  was  certainly  a  more  persevering 
spirit,  and  a  regular  development  concealed,  which 
those  who  were  in  power  ought  to  have  perceived 
and  attended  to;  but,  rendered  arrogant  by  the  new 
victory,  they  forgot  all  prudence  and  moderation. 
Tie  Pope  therefore  demanded  the  restoration  of  all 
the  Church  property,  and  declared  that  the  illegal 
possessors  only  suffered  the  loss  which  they  well 
merited.  The  Queen^ ,  without  any  regard  to  re- 
monstrances, seconded  his  views,  and  when  not  a 
few  members  of  the  Lower  House,  despairing  of 
public  affairs,  entirely  withdrew,  this  did  not  induce 
^  over-zealous  to  take  warning,  but  increased  their 
temerity. 

Pole,  and  all  the  less  eager,  maintained  that  vio- 
lent measures,  independently  of  all  injustice,  had 
liever  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  Emperor 
again  recommended  to  proceed  with  clemency  and 
caution,  for  he  himself  had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
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use  of  harsh  measures ;  however,  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
and  others  triumphed,  whose  bUnd  zeal  was  more 
consonant  to  the  sentiments  of  Mary  and  Philip. 
They  represented  that  tolerance  led  to  indifference, 
and  that  improvements  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
constitution,  advantageous  as  they  might  otherwise 
be,  were  now  not  to  be  thought  of,  because  this 
would  only  confirm  the  complaints  of  the  reformed, 
and  furnish  them  with  new  pretexts.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  bqth  parties  was  not  to  be  thought  of — 
one  must  prevail, — and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Prince 
to  exterminate  the  existing  poison;  punishments  had 
more  effect  than  arguments,  and  if  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  were  treated  with  rigcmr,  the  people, 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  would  soon  come  back 
into  the  right  way. 

Conformably  with  these  views,  the  persecution 
now  began;  and  this,  not  to  pimish  the  violation  of 
positive  laws,  and  still  less  the  commission  of  actual 
crimes,  but  to  compel  an  assent  to  artificial  views 
and  human  doctrines :  above  all  things,  every  doubt 
of  the  real  presence  was  considered  as  a  crime 
worthy  of  death  at  the  stake.  The  accused  were 
buried  in  dreadful,  gloomy  dungeons,  without  wri- 
ting materials,  books,  or  other  consolation.  They 
were  tortured  and  chained  in  various  ways;  by  the 
neck,  the  hands  or  feet,  or  crosswise,  with  the  right 
hand  to  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  hand  to  the  right 
foot.      Many  judges  laid  all  kinds  of  snares  for 
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them,  tock  real  pains  to  find  them  guilty,  and  de- 
manded the  most  positive  acknowledgment  of  prin- 
cipies  not  agreeing  with  each  other.  Those  who 
would  not  subscribe  to  certain  conditions,  that  were 
laid  before  them,  were  condemned  at  once ;  juxy- 
men,  who  did  not  decide  as  was  wished,  were  im- 
prisoned and  fined.  In  this  distress  the  imprisoned 
innovators  presented  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  representation,  in 
which  they  said,  among  other  things:  ^^ Under 
two  reigns  the  religious  system  had  been  esta- 
blished, after  the  most  careful  examination,  and 
adopted  by  all  learned  and  eminent  men ;  a  rapid 
change  in  it  is,  therefore,  an  insult  to  two  noble- 
niinded  Kings,  and  brings  men's  consciences  into 
danger.  Lastly,  the  manner  is  least  of  all  to  be 
jnstified  in  which  Clei^ymen,  who  lived  and  taught 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
Churchy  are  tormaated,  plundered,  expelled,  nay, 
treated  worse  than  they  had  ever  been  by  Turks 
and  heatiiens: — ^we  have  been  imprisoned  for  sixteen 
axmths  without  being  heard,  though  the  express 
tetter  of  the  law  is  in  onr  favour,  and  our  adver- 
wies  are  the  fahe  prophets  of  Pharoah.  We 
therefore  draoand  permission  to  defend  our  doc- 
trine, and  to  be  treated  according  to  the  English 
Uw/' 

In  a  publication  that  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  it  was  said, '^Gardiner  and  Bonner,^ — the  first 
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of  whom  formerly  wrote  a  book  on  True  Obedience, 
against  the  Papal  authority,  to  which  the  latter 
wrote  the  Preface,  who  had  both  subscribed  Henry 
VIII.'s  two  books  of  Christian  instruction,  who  had 
solemnly  taken  an  oath  to  him,  as  supreme  head  of 
the  Church,  and  were  so  long  enemies  to  the 
Queen,  have  changed  their  opinion,  merely  from 
worldly  motives.  Christianity  is  tolerated  even 
among  the  Turks,  and  the  Jews  are  every  where 
treated  more  mildly  than  we  are ;  but,  in  the  other 
world,  Kings  will  be  called  to  account  for  thus 
sacrificing  the  blood  of  their  innocent  subjects  to 
wolves."  All  these  remonstrances  and  arguments, 
however,  made  no  impression ;  nay,  the  persecutors 
brought  forward  new  complaints,  that  some  of  the 
ill-treated  plundered  innovators,  condemned  to  be 
burnt,  had  expressed  themselves  with  harshness 
and  violence  respecting  them.  It  was  to  be  la- 
mented that  many  of  the  reformed,  even  in  the 
prisons,  most  violently  disputed  with  each  other 
about  free  will,  predestination,  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  &c.  Most  of  them,  however,  afterwards 
endured  the  most  painful  death  for  their  opinions 
with  such  calm  resignation  and  firm  resolution 
that  for  fear  their  fate  should  excite  too  great  pity, 
they  were  forbidden  to  speak,  and  no  spectators 
were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  burning  of  the 
victims.  When  Gardiner  saw  that  not  merely  the 
leaders  were   punished,    but  that  one    execution 
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followed  another^  and  that  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
the  Protestants  increased,  he  declared  that  his  plan 
for  the  extermination  of  the  heretics  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  declined  taking  any  further  part.  He 
died  the  same  year,  November  12,  1565.  The 
persecutions  afterwards  continued,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  cruel  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
yet  even  this  bloodthirsty  man  was  reprimanded 
by  Philip  and  Mary  for  his  moderation,  and  while 
he  caused  people  to  be  tortured  and  burnt,  he 
published  model  Sermons;  among  which  was  one, 
"On  Christian  Charity  and  Mildness,  and  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  neglect  them !!"('')  Hooper, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  though  he  had  formerly 
defended  Mary*s  right  against  Jane  Grey,  was 
bound  to  a  pile  of  damp  wood.  The  wind  blew 
from  him,  and  one  hand  was  bxumt  and  dropped 
off,  yet  he  bore  firmly  the  long  and  dreadful  torture. 
About  the  same  time  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Pro- 
testant divines,  Bucer  and  Fagius,  and  the  wife  of 
Peter  Martyr,  were  dug  up  and  ordered  to  be 
burnt.  In  Guernsey,  a  pregnant  woman  was 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  in  her  terror  gave  birth 
to  a  child,  which  a  compassionate  spectator  at- 
tempted  to  save;  but  others  snatched  up  the  infant 
and  threw  it  into  the  flames,  with  the  assent  of  the 
officers;  for  it  was  already  infected  with  the  poison 
of  heresy  and  ought  to  perish !  Thus,  by  religious 
persecution,  man  sinks  in  wickedness  lower  than 
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the  spirits  of  hell,  and  in  stupidity  below  the  brute 
beast.  (7*) 

Of  all  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
Cranmer  alone  had  hitherto  been  spared,  not  out 
of  gratitude  because  he  had  formerly  saved  Mary 
from  the  persecution  of  her  father,  but  because  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced  to  recant  and 
to  disgrace  himself,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
pronounced  upon  him.  By  entreaties,  arguments, 
representations,  hopes  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to 
his  office,  the  old  man,  now  sixty-seven  years  of 
age,  was  induced  to  write  or  to  subscribe  succes- 
sively six  declarations,  because  the  first  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  which  did  not  contain  indeed  a 
full  acceptance  of  all  the  points  of  the  Romish 
doctrine;  but,  however,  acknowledged  the  real 
presence  and  the  papal  supremacy,  and  expressed 
repentance  for  his  errors  and  his  conduct.  (^*) 
Besides  this,  a  speech  was  prescribed  to  him,  in 
which  he  was  publicly  to  relate  the  course  of  the 
affair,  and  to  declare  himself  guilty.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Monks,  when  they 
had,  as  they  imagined,  irretrievably  ruined,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  his  admirers,  a  man  so  generally 
respected  and  beloved  for  his  talents,  his  learnings 
his  probity,  and  many  other  virtues.  This  mali- 
cious joy  was  accompanied  by  no  compassion;  on 
the  contrary,  they  purposely  deceived  the  unfor- 
tunate man^  and  held  out  hopes  of  pardon,  though 
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it  was  fully  resolved  that  he  should  be  burnt.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  1 666,  Philip  and  Mary  gave 
orders  to  this  effect,  referring  to  a  decision  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  which,  condemned  him  as  a  heretic,  with- 
out regard  to  an  appeal  to  a  general  council.  The 
prisoner  was  brought  to  the  Church,  where  a  Dr. 
Cole  preached  to  the  effect  "That  repentance  does 
iK)t  avert  all  punishment,  as  examples  in  the  Bible 
proved;  that  Granmer  had  done  the  Church  and 
die  Roman  Catholics  so  much  mischief,  that  he 
must  fall  a  victim;  their  Majesties  had,  besides, 
other  good  reasons  for  btiming  him.*'  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  Sermon,  Cranmer  was  to  deliver 
the  speech  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him. 
Instead  of  this  he  began  with  a  mild.  Christian 
introduction^  and  then,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
Catholics,  loudly  accused  himself  of  having  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  and  from  fear  of  death, 
sacrificed  the  truth,  and  subscribed  the  recantation. 
The  reproaches  of  the  Catholics  that  this  going 
back  was  a  proof  of  new  falsehood,  and  a  violation 
of  his  word,  could  not  move  him.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  1556,  when  he  had  mounted  the  funeral 
pile,  he  put  the  right  hand  which  had  signed  the 
recantation  first  into  the  fire,  and  died  with  the 
greatest  firmness.  The  speech  which  Cranmer 
luui  really  held  was  not  printed,  but  by  Bonner^s 
^vice  that  which  had  been  prescribed  him;  but 
aobody  was  deceived  by  this  falsehood. 
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The  number  of  persons  burnt  for  their  religion 
under  Mary's  reign  is  not  accurately  ascertained; 
but  one  statement  makes  it  amount  to  4  bishops,  20 
clergymen,  8  noblemen,  84  citizens  and  merchants, 
1 00  country  people  and  servants,  55  women  and  4 
children.  C*)  Pole  who  had  succeeded  Cranmer  and 
recommended  milder  proceedings,  so  offended  by 
this  and  other  reasons  the  over-zealous  Pope,  Paul 
IV.,  that  he  was  only  induced  by  the  lurgent  repre- 
sentations of  the  Queen  to  confide  to  him  the  lega- 
tion, of  which  he  had  already  been  deprived. 

But  when  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior 
courts  became  daily  more  averse  to  be  any  longer 
the  instruments  of  such  cruelties,  extraordinary 
commissioners  were  appointed,  who  proceeded  in 
the  manner  of  the  inquisition,  extended  their  enqui- 
ries to  almost  all  subjects,  punished  trifles  in  the 
severest  manner,  and  when  religious  pretexts  were 
not  sufficient,  added  accusations  of  civil  offences, 
and  even  caused  distinguished  men  to  be  seized  in 
the  night,  and  brought  disguised  to  the  Tower. 
King  Philip  was  considered  as  the  chief  author  of 
all  these  evils,  but  probably  without  reason:  for 
even  if  we  do  not  take  into  the  account  that  he  left 
England  in  September,  1555,  and  only  came  back 
from  March  to  July,  1 557,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  any  thing,  either  when  present  or  absent, 
if  the  Queen*s  way  of  thinking  had  not  entirely 
agreed  with  his  own.     In  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
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fevouT  of  this  cold  husband^  she  declared  war 
against  France^  without  any  sufficient  reason^  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1557;  and  without  regard  to  the 
objections  of  the  Parliament,  extorted  large  sums, 
especially  by  the  most  arbitrary  taxes  on  trade. 
Philip's  victory  at  St.  Quentin,  (10th  of  August, 
1557,)  gained  him  more  honour  than  permanent  ad- 
vantage; and  on  the  other  hand,  Calais,  which 
Mary  had  not  properly  garrisoned  and  fortified,  was 
taken  on  the  8th  of  January,  1558,  by  Francis,  Duke 
of  Guise.  Grief  at  this  loss,  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  fear  for  the  future  fate  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, and  dissatisfaction  with  herself  and  her  sub-- 
jects,  so  injured  Mary's  weak  constitution,  that  she 
died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  her  age.  The  purity  of  her  personal 
conduct,  her  attachment  to  her  husband,  and  a 
certain  energy  and  firmness  of  character,  which  all 
the  Tudors  possessed,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with 
praise,  (^)  but  her  blameable  qualities  far  outweighed 
them,  namely,  obstinacy,  cruelty,  superstition,  and 
tyranny,  and  all  this  combined  with  limited  intel- 
lectual faculties,  or  proceeding  from  them.  Yet 
her  funeral  sermon  said,  that  she  was  too  good  for 
this  worlds  that  she  had  exercised  a  special  mildness 
and  clemency  to  offenders,  had  purified  the  kingdom, 
which  had  been  poisoned  by  heresies,  &c. ! 

On  the  same  day  as  Mary,  died  Cardinal  Pole, 
fifty-nine  years  of  age,  not  indeed  wholly  free  from 
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the  censurable  intolerance  of  those  thnes^  but 
milder  than  many^  disinterested,  a  friend  of  the 
sciences,  and  blameless  in  respect  to  his  morals 
and  course  of  life. 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  in  which 
despotism  and  obstinacy,  weakness  and  tyranny, 
alternated,  and  crossed  each  other  in  a  manner  that 
disgusts  the  mind  of  the  observer,  where  no  positive 
object  was  attained  either  in  the  Church  or  State, 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  now  succeeds,  a  bright 
contrast  to  mark  that  which  preceded  and  followed 
it.  Regularity  and  order  return,  an  admh-able 
understanding  is  manifested  in  every  thing,  and 
even  the  shadows,  which  as  in  all  human  affairs 
are  not  wholly  wanting,  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
darkness,  when  we  compare  them  with  contem- 
porary events,  the  coldblooded  cruelty  of  Philip, 
the  oppressed  Netherlands,  the  French  civil  wars, 
and  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  (^) 
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(1)  Page  8.  For  an  account  of  the  incredibly  numerous 
retinue  of  Henry  VIIL  in  his  interview  with  Francis  I.  (above 
3000  peisons,)  see  Raumer's  Brief e  aus  Paris,  zur  Erlduterung 
dir  Gesehichte  des  16  &  17  Jahrhunderta,  Tol.  II.  p.  498. 

(2)  Page  8.  Among  the  articles  composing  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  Princess  Mary,  were  gold  and  silver  images  of  St. 
^rge,  St.  Edward,  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  St.  Catharine,  &c. 

(3)  Page  10.  Henry  was  well  aware  of  these  pensions,  nor 
did  Wolsey  suffer  himself  to  be  bribed  by  them,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  to  act  contrary  to  his  conviction. 
OaU's  Life  of  WoUey,  App.  p.  19. 

(4)  Page  11.  At  the  interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
^ obey  had  with  him  72  noblemen  and  chaplains;  238  other 
lerrants,  and  150  horses. 

(5)  Page  13*  It  was  a  strange  recommendation  of  the  book, 
^  ten  yean'  indulgence  was  promised  to  the  readers  of  it. 
^9re^»  Mem.  of  BurghUy^  vol.  I.,  p.  24.  It  is  probable 
iW  other  persons,  besides  Henry,  were  concerned  in  the  compo- 
^itioD  of  the  work.  Soame^t  History  of  the  Eeformatian^  vol. 
I.  p.  171. 

(6)  Page  14.    Hall,  p.  623. 

(7)  Page  14.  Before  the  election  of  Adrian,  Wolsey  had 
B^,  twelve,  and  once  even  nineteen  votes.     Fiddes,  p.  282. 

(8)  Page  15.  Turner,  Henry  VIIL,  vol.  I.  p.  24.  At  one 
^Wolsey  thought  of  marrying  Henry  to  Renate,  sister  to  the 
Queen  of  France.  At  all  events  it  was  agreeable  to  the  French, 
^  Heory  quarreled  with  the  Emperor.    Soatne,  I.  p.  180.     Re- 
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specting  Catharine's  cloister-like  mode  of  life,  see  Ribiideneira 
Scisma  d* Inglaterra,  p.  21. 

(9)  Page  18.  Castlenau.  Mem.  p.  70.  5oamc,  vol.  I.  p.  207, 
relates  how  Wolsey's  letters  were  stolen  at  Rome  and  sent  to 
the  King. 

(10)  Page  21.      Mezeray  Abrige  de  VHistoire  de  France^ 
vol.  IV.  p.  120.     Henry  and  Charles  V.  paid  for  books  and 
opinions  for  and  against  the  divorce.    Burnet y  vol.  I.  pp.  47 — 54. 
Lingard*s  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  I.  p.  227.      Zwingli  was  in 
favour  of  it.    The  Lutherans  did  not  declare  so  decidedly,  and 
did  not  all  agree. 

(11)  Page  21.  Burnet,  vol.  I.  p.  54.  Strype,  vol.  I.  p.  222. 
The  English  Universities  made  more  difficulties  before  ^thej 
declared  against  the  marriage. 

(12)  Page  23.  Instead  of  the  ancient  respect,  says  an  old 
MS.,  which  was  entertained  for  the  Pope  and  the  Papal  Chair, 
no  masquerade  or  other  similar  amusement  was  seen  in  which 
some  person  was  not  led  about  dressed  like  the  Pope  or  a 
Cardinal.  Even  the  women  continually  ridiculed  the  Pope, 
and  thought  they  could  not  put  a  grosser  insult  upon  anybody 
than  by  calling  him  a  Priest  of  the  Pope,  or  a  Papist.  MSS. 
de  St.  Oermain  des  Prh,  vol.  DCCXL. 

(13)  Page  24.  Those  who  were  branded  were  not  permitted 
to  hide  the  mark  or  to  let  their  beards  grow.  And  those  who 
were  accused  as  Lollards,  besides  being  compelled  to  abjura- 
tion, were  forced,  on  pain  of  death,  always  to  wear  a  particular 
badge;  namely,  a  faggot  wrought  in  thread,  or  painted  on 
their  left  sleeve,  though  they  were  almost  universally  avoided 
on  that  account,  and  nobody  would  give  them  employment. 
Soame,  vol.  L,  p.  859. 

(14)  Page  26.  He  was  first  strangled  in  1536,  at  Wilvorden, 
and  then  burnt.    Brandt.  Reform,  des  Pays  Bas.,  vol.  I.  p.  55. 

(15)  Page  23.  Collier,  vol.  II.  Doc.  p.  17.  Fox,  vol.  IL 
p.  329.  The  word  preemunire  comes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  legal  formula  praemunire  facias,  where  praemunire  meant 
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die  same  thing  as  premonire.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  the  fundamental  law  on  this  subject  was 
passed  to  the  following  effect.  "  Everybody  who  obtains  from 
Rome,  Balls,  Laws,  Anathemas,  &c.,  which  too  nearly  affect 
the  King  and  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  loses  the  protection  of 
the  laws;  is  deprived  of  his  property;  and  liable  to  corporal 
pttoishment."  In  the  sequel,  many  other  offences  were  subjected 
to  the  penalty  of  prsemunire;  for  instance,  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  supporting  the  priests  and  Catholic  clergy, 
&c.    Blaeksianef  vol.  IV.  chap.  viii. 

(16)  Page  31.  Ecclesia  singularem  protectorem,  unicum  et 
npremum  Dominum,  et  quantum  per  Christi  legem  Ucet, 
etiam  supremum  caput  ipsius  Majestatem  recognoscimus. 
ColHery  vol.  II.  pp.  61 — 63.  But  even  this  form  gave  up 
almost  everything,  as  the  explanation  was  in  the  hands  of  him 
who  had  arbitrary  power. 

(16)  Page  34.  Burnet^  vol.  I.,  p.  100.  Many  persons 
who  opposed  the  innovations,  especially  Carthusians,  were 
bornt  this  year.     Soamey  vol.  I.,  p.  30. 

(17)  Pi^e  37.  A  union  with  the  German  Protestants  was 
not  effected  for  several  reasons,  and  especially  because  Henry 
was  more  disposed  to  dictate  than  to  yield.  Lingard,  vol.  VI., 
p.  353. 

(18)  Page  39.  Pole  said,  ''That  the  King  acted  worse  than 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  that  his  partisans  resembled  the  band 
of  Korah ;  that  the  execution  of  the  Carthusians  was  an  action 
worthy  of  Cerberus  or  of  the  devil;  that  God  had  allowed  the 
btter  to  possess  the  King,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  last  spark 
offirtue  and  justice,"  Sec.  The  English  Protestants  refuted 
this  pamphlet;  it  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  induce  the 
King  to  change  his  opinion.  Soame,  vol.  II.,  pp.  186 — 189. 
In  the  sequel,  Pole  engaged  in  plots  against  the  King,  for 
which  those  who  took  part  in  them,  especially  his  relations, 
««ffeied.    lb.,  p.  341. 

(19)  Page  40.    She  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1536,  and 
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Henry  was  so  cruel  as  not  to  allow  her  to  have  an  interview 
with  her  daughter. 

(20)  Page  40.  When  zealous  Protestants  alleged  that  the 
refusal  to  take  these  oaths  implied  the  rejection  of  all  inno^ 
vations  and  of  the  law,  now  in  force  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  government  to  punish  it  with 
rigour,  we  may  grant  this,  so  far  as  we  recognise  their  point 
of  view  to  be  correct,  but  the  opposite  opinion  was  by  no 
means  unnatural ;  and  milder  treatment,  very  possible,  without 
producing  any  danger.     Soame^  vol.  I.,  p.  39. 

(21)  Page  41.  The  number  of  monasteries  founded  under 
the  several  Rings  was  as  follows: 


William  I.      - 

- 

- 

45 

that  is,  in  one  year. 

2,25 

William  II.    - 

- 

- 

29 

..*.            ■••• 

2,41 

Henry  I. 

- 

- 

143 

4,08 

Stephen    - 

- 

- 

146 

8,11 

Henry  II. 

- 

- 

163 

4,79 

Richard  I. 

- 

- 

52 

5,77 

John    -     -     - 

- 

- 

81 

4,76 

Henry  III.     - 

flb 

'- 

211 

4,78 

Edward  I.       - 

• 

- 

- 

107 

3,01 

Edward  II.     - 

- 

- 

42 

2,21 

Edward  III.  - 

- 

- 

74 

1,48 

Richard  II.     - 

- 

- 

21 

1 

Henry  IV.      . 

- 

- 

12 

0,92 

Henry  V.       - 

- 

- 

4 

0,44 

Henry  VI.*   - 

- 

- 

33 

0,86 

Edward  IV.  - 

- 

- 

15 

0,68 
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Short  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 

(22)  Page  42.     The  more  considerable  Abbots  were  spared 

perhaps,  because  they  were  members  of  the  Upper   House 

Lingardf  vol.  VI.,  p.  305. 

*  There  is  some  error  here ;  Henry  VI.  reigned  56  years :  56  x  .86  =:48 

Trttntlai9r'$  Nate. 
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(23)  Page  43.  For  special  reasons  some  Monks,  or  Convents, 
were  treated  rather  more  mildly.  Soame^  vol.  II.,  p.  277 — ^280; 
tod  others  more  severely  when  they  had  favoured  the  tumults, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

(24)  Page  43.  Nobody  thought  of  improving  the  provision 
made  for  the  parishes  formerly  annexed  to  the  Monasteries. 
On  the  contrary,  they  lost  much  of  their  revenues  and  resources. 
Soanu,  vol.  II.,  p.  296. 

(25)  Page  46.  Collier,  vol.  II.,  p.  166.  Bumet^  vol.  I.  p.  126. 
Herbo't,  p.  443.  The  books,  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
were  used  to  clean  candlesticks,  wipe  boots,  &c.  Soame^ 
toI.  II.,  p.  283. 

(26)  Page47.  Accordingto  some  estimates,  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  Monasteries  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  170,000/.; 
aod,  after  their  dissolution,  many  resources  certainly  failed. 
Tbe  increasing  value  of  landed  property,  however,  formed  a 
Tery  large  capital.  {Short  Sketchy  vol.  I.,  p.  220,)  and  the 
CQstom  of  demanding  the  payment  of  large  sums,  by  way  of 
premium,  at  the  commencement  of  leases,  of  course  diminished 
the  smoonts  of  the  annual  revenue,  which  alone  appeared  at 
tke  dissolution.  Thus  we  see  that  Soame,  vol.  II.,  p.  280, 
thinks  that  the  Monastic  Clergy  received,  including  the  tithes, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  rent  of  all  the  lands  in  England. 

(27)  Page  47.  However  laudable  was  the  dissolution  in  princi- 
ple, it  was  marked  by  an  inexcusable  want  of  taste  and 
liheiality.    Soame,  vol.  II.,  pp.  283—293—297. 

(28)  Page  47.  Besides  the  Bishops,  there  were  only  forty* 
one  Temporal  Lords  in  the  Upper  House.  Henry ^  vol.  XII., 
P<  150.  Soame,  vol.  li.,  p.  208,  speaks  of  forty-nine  Spiritual 
ud  fifty-three  Temporal  Lords;  the  former  were  now  diminished 
hy  twenty- seven  or  Irwenty^nine. 

(29)  Page  49.  The  doubts  expressed  by  Lingard,  vol.  VI., 
P*  504,  respecting  Anne*s  innocence,  have  not  convmced  me. 
I  lay  with  Bishop  Godwin:  without  casting  too  much  doubt  on 
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the  credibility  of  public  documents,  even  a  resolution  of  the 
Parliament  against  her  would  not  convince  me.  ( Todd^  vol.  I., 
p.  159.)  Soame  judges  in  the  same  manner,  saying,  vol.  II., 
p.  121,  ''According  to  the  best  decision  which  impartial  pos- 
terity can  come  to,  Anne*s  death  is  as  scandalous  a  legal 
murder  as  ever  disgraced  a  Christian  country.'* 

(30)  Page  49.  However,  a  short  time  before  her  execution, 
Anne  sent  to  the  King,  saying,  '*  That  he  had  first  raised  her 
to  the  rank  of  Marchioness,  and  then  to  that  of  Queen,  and 
that  as  no  higher  earthly  dignity  could  be  conferred  on  her* 
he  was  going  to  reward  her  innocence  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom."  Bacon's  Apophthegms^  3,  Works,  vol.  II.,  p.  401. 

(31)  Pagei^O.  Cranmer  confided  to  each  of  several  Bishops 
the  examination  of  a  part  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Stock* 
elsley.  Bishop  of  London,  returned  his  portion  without  looking  at 
it,  and  said,  ''  The  reading  of  the  Bible  leads  to  heresy,  I  will 
not  participate  in  the  guilt  of  entangling  the  people  in  errors.'* 
Another  preached,  "  As  Adam  was  expelled  from  Paradise  for 
tasting  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  so  will  those  be  who 
meddle  with  the  Scriptures."     Soame^  vol.  II.,  p.  109 — 545. 

(32)  Page  51.  Henry,  vol.  XII.,  pp.  76—95.  Gilpin, 
p.  60.  So  early  as  1526,  six  thousand  copies  of  a  New 
Testament,  in  English,  were  printed  at  Worms.  Spaiat,  Ann, 
p.  660.  NareSy  vol.  I.,  p.  84.  Respecting  the  printing  of 
English  Bibles,  see  State  Papers,  vol.  II.,  for  those  years. 

(33)  Page  52.  Such  a  mixture  of  ideas  appeared  in  the 
''Articles  devised  by  the  King's  Highness  to  stable  Christian 
Quietness  and  Unity  among  the  People,"  published  in  1536. 
Soame,  vol.  II.,  p.  177.  At  all  events  the  Protestants  gained, 
while  the  Catholics  lost.  A  general  assembly  of  the  Church 
was  declined  about  this  time  on  the  part  of  England. 

(34)  Page  53.  Even  the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  wholly  innocent,  was  executed  in 
1541.     Henry,  vol.  XL,  p.  326. 
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{35)  Page  53.  The  priests,  said  the  Chaplain  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  hare  women,  but  the 
vomen  will  have  priests.  Soame^  vol.  IL,  p.  373.  Cranmer 
vat  compelled  to  separate  from  his  wife. 

(36)  Page  54.  The  celebrated  Melancthon  also  wrote  to  the 
King  against  the  Six  Articles.     Todd,  vol.  I.,  p.  283. 

(37)  Page  56.  Cromwell  made  a  report  to  the  King  on 
Aime's  extraordinary  beauty,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
petsoDs  who  had  seen  her.    State  Papersy  vol.  IL,  p.  162. 

(38)  Page  56.  Marillac,  the  French  Ambassador,  writes : — 
"Asnehas  not  been  (bund  so  young  and  so  beautiful  as  everybody 
soppoied.  She  has  brought  with  her  twelve  or  fifteen  ladies,  all 
of  whom,  in  respect  to  their  external  appearance,  are  even  infe- 
rior to  herself,  and  are  besides  diessed  in  such  an  awkward  and 
nnbecomiog  manner,  that  they  would  be  thought  ugly  even  if 
tbey  were  really  handsome."  Marillac  dSpiches  d^ Angleterre^ 
^'^ns$Uiau  rat  et  au  Canniiable  Montmorency.  Anno  1539 
-1540.    Bibl.  Roy.  MSS.  8481,  fol. 

(39)  Page  56.  In  his  dispatch  of  31st  of  July,  1 1th  of  Au- 
gut,  aod  3d  of  September,  Marillac  writes :  *' Anne  makes  no 
oppootioD  whatever  to  the  divorce,  at  which  the  King  is 
the  more  pleased,  because,  as  it  is  said,  his  new  fovourite, 
(AmooFette,)  is  already  with  child.  The  former  is  now  called 
■Krdy  Madam  Anne  of  Cleves.  She  is  anything  but  low- 
spizited,  amuses  herself  in  all  possible  ways,  and  dresses  every 
^^7  in  new  clothes,  made  in  a  strange  fashion.  All  this  is  an 
iDdication  of  admirable  prudence  and  dissimulaUon,  or  of  ex- 
taordiaary  simplicity  and  stupidity." 

Annie  remained  in  England,  was  very  popular,  and  died  on 
tk  15th  of  July,  1557.  HoUineh.  vol.  IV.,  p.  68.  Collins, 
^.  11.,  p.  48. 

(40)  Page  57.  Marillac  in  this  report  (of  Sept  3,)  uses  the 
"^ine  expression  in  speaking  of  the  new  Queen  Catharine 
^^ovvriiy  as  he  did  of  Anne  of  devest  he  says  she  was  **de 

TOL.  I.  I 
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beauti  mQyenne,**      She  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  were 
dressed  after  the  French  fashion. 

(41)  Page  57.  Cromwell  seems  also  to  have, severely  cen- 
sured the  immoral  conduct  of  the  Nobility.  Hardwickei 
State  Papers f  vol.  I.,  p.  21. 

(42)  Page  58.  On  the  scaffold  she  said  she  was  justly  con- 
demned. Ellis,  vol.  II.,  p.  129.  Even  before  she  behaved  as 
if  beside  herself.      State  Papers,  vol.  II.,  No.  162 — 175. 

(43)  Page  58.  Those  too  were  condemned,  who  had  been 
acquaint6|4  with  the  Queen's  conduct,  and  had  given  no  in- 
formation respecting  it.  Herbert,  p.  473—474.  Soamet 
vol.  II.,  p.  493. 

(44)  Page  59.  Mary  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  the  illegality  of  his  marriage 
with  Catharine.    Madden,  p.  71. 

(45)  Page  61.  Norfolk  is  to  be  reproached  as  having  been 
the  6rst  to  propose  the  six  Articles. 

(46)  Page  62.  Salmon,  (^Crit.  Review,  of  the  State  Trials, 
p.  11,)  says:  ''His  reign  was  the  most  tyrannical,  arbitrary, 
and  cruel  in  the  English  history.  What  was  developed  in 
England  during  his  reign  was  rather  an  effect  of  the  general 
excitement  of  people's  minds,  than  proceeding  from  the  will 
or  profound  views  of  the  King." 

(47)  Page  63.  Respecting  the  education  and  knowledge  of 
Edward,  see  Turner  t  History  of  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
p.  131.  Among  the  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to«the  library  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  Edward's 
Court,  and  of  the  manners  of  that  time,  in  a  description  of  England, 
written  in  1551,  by  an  eye-witness — the  Florentine  Petniccio 
Ubaldini.  It  commences  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  Court, 
the  dignities  of  the  State,  the  ceremonies,  palaces,  m^annen, 
customs,  &c.;  it  then  proceeds,  **  Many  other  ceremonies  are 
observed  when  one  of  the  King's  sisters  eats  with  him.  For 
she  is  not  allowed  to  sit  either  under  the  canopy  or  in  an  aim 
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chair,  (cadrega,)  but  on  a  bench  which  is  provided  with  a  cushion, 
ftodflo'far  from  the  head  of  the  table  and  from  the  King,  that  the 
caaopj  does  not  hang  over  her.  But  the  ceremonies  which  are 
obsenred  before  they  sit  down  to  table  are  truly  ridiculous : 
thus  I  have  seen  the  Princess  Elizabeth  kneel  before  her  bro- 
ther fi?e  times  before  she  sat  down.  The  same  takes  place 
before  any  one  speaks  to  the  King,  and  if  the  Lords  about  the 
coart  are  less  strict  in  the  observance  of  this  custom,  it  is  be- 
came they  feel  themselves  secure  in  consequence  of  the  King's 
youth,  and  they  would  not  have  ventured  on  such  lii  omission 
towards  his  father,  whom  nobody  addressed  otherwise  than 
laiediiig.*'      Col  ginocchio  in  terra. 

"£dward  VI.  is  fond  of  dressing  in  red,  white,  and  violet, 
(ptvonazzo,)  and  this  latter  colour  is  so  much  his  own,  that  no- 
body would  venture  to  wear  a  hat  of  that  colour.  His  livery 
is  green  and  white.  As  the  English  generally  dress  well  and 
eipensively,  Edward,  though  he  by  no  means  comes  up  to  his 
father  in  this  respect,  has  all  his  clothes  embroidered  with  gold, 
sflrer,  and  pearls.  He  has  a  good  demeanour,  a  dignified  de- 
portment, much  gracefulness  and  propriety  in  all  he  does,  and 
is  very  affable  and  courteous  to  the  people." 

Utmldini  then  mentions  the  custom  of  making  presents  to 
the  King  at  the  new  year,  and  relates  particulars  concerning 
the  laws,  the  authorities,  the  army  and  navy,  religion,  &c.,  which 
tie  accurate  enough,  but  contain  nothing  new.  He  then  enters 
isto  a  general  description  of  the  English  character,  from  which 
I  take  the  following  details. 

'*The  English,  in  general,  spend  the  whole  of  their  income. 

They  eat  frequently,  and  sit  two,  three,  or  even  four  hours  at 

table;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  eating  as  for  that  of  agree- 

tble  conversation  with  the  ladies, — without  whose  company  no 

banqaet  is  ever  given.  They  are  averse  to  exertion,  and  sow  so 

little  com  that  the  produce  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  sub- 

Bitence.     Accordingly  they  eat  but  little  bread,  but  so  much 

the  more  meat,  which  they  have  of  every  kind  and  of  the  best 

I  3 
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qualities.  Puddings  and  cheese  are  everywhere  met  with,  for 
numberless  flocks  feed  day  and  night  in  the  most  fruitful  paa* 
tures.  There  are  no  woWes,  but  vast  numbers  of  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  other  game.  They  are  fond  of  the  chase,  and  ara 
very  hospitable. 

'*The  women  are  by  no  means  inferior  in  beauty,  grace,  dressy 
and  manners,  to  the  Siennese,  or  the  most  admired  ladies  of 
Italy.  The  Lords  have  a  very  numerous  retinue ;  a  servant  ge- 
nerally receives  two  suits,  of  little  value,  in  a  year,  eight  crowns, 
and  his  l#ard,  or,  instead  of  the  latter,  sixpence  a  day.  Tke 
people  are  in  general  rather  tall,  but  most  of  the  nobles  short, 
which  comes  from  the  custom  of  marrying  rich  damsels  under 
age.  The  men  and  women  are  fair,  but,  to  preserve  or  improve 
their  natural  complexion,  they  are  bled  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year,  instead  of  painting  themselves,  like  the  Italian  ladies. 

"The  men  are  naturally  obstinate,  so  that  if  any  person  is 
obliged  to  contradict  them,  he  must  take  care  not  to  offeod 
them  at  the  outset, — Non  Insogna  al  primo  iirtor/i, — but  pro- 
duce his  arguments  by  degrees,  which,  from  their  natural  talents» 
they  readily  appreciate.  Many  who  were  not  aware  of  this 
peculiarity  in  the  English  character,  have  found  it  difficult  to 
negociate  with  such  suspicious  people. 

'^  The  lower  classes  in  the  towns,  and  some  of  the  country 
people,  dislike  foreigners,  and  think  that  no  country  in  the  work! 
is  to  be  compared  with  their  own.  But  they  are  corrected  in 
these  absurd  notions  by  those  who  have  more  sense  and  expe- 
rience. On  this  account,  however,  it  is  not  advisable  for 
foreigners  to  travel  about  the  country,  because  they  generally 
enquire,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the  English  are  well  or  ill 
received  in  the  country  of  the  traveller.  If,  however,  he  has  a 
royal  passport,  he  is  not  only  well  received  everywhere,  but  is 
forwarded  with  the  horses  kept  for  the  service  of  the  court,  or 
may,  in  case  of  need,  require  them  from  private  persons.  The 
behaviour  of  the  higher  classes  is  very  different  in  this  respect, 
for  there  is  no  nobleman  in  the  country  who  does  not  like  to 
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ha?e  foreign  serrants  and  gentlemen  about  him,  to  whom  they 
pay  h^h  salaries,  and  the  King  himself  has  many  Italians  and 
Spaniards,  (French?)  of  various  professions,  in  his  service. 
These  are  much  in  favour  with  the  courtiers,  who  like  to  learn 
Italian  or  French,  and  study  the  sciences.  The  rich  cause  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  study,  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
for  ance  this  storm  of  heresy  has  invaded  the  country,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  useful  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. Poorer  people,  who  are  not  able  to  give  their  children 
a  learned  education,  are  unwilling  to  appear  ignoraM  or  desti' 
tute  of  refinement,  and  we  therefore  see  them  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  well,  nay,  even  better  dressed  than  becomes  their  sta- 
tion. Men  and  women  generally  wear  fine  black  cloth  with 
vell-wroogfat  ribbons  and  trimmings,  and  thus  following  the 
expensive  habits  of  the  nobility,  they  do  honour  to  the  town 
and  to  the  court. 

''The  noble  ladies  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  are  not  noble.  The  former  wearing  a  hat  (ciapperane)  in 
the  French  fashion,  and  the  latter  a  cap  (acconciatura)  of  fur 
or  white  cloth,  according  to  their  rank  and  the  English  custom. 
Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  not  different  from  those  of  other 
coQDtries,  but  they  marry  early,  and  even  for  a  second  or  third 
time;  nay,  married  people  sometimes  contract  an  engagement 
with  another  man  or  woman,  in  case  their  present  partner 
Aould  die." 

(48)  Page  66.  Respecting  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
formation in  England  as  compared  with  Calvinism,  see  Todd^$ 
W^  of  Cranmer^  vol.  II.,  chap.  12  and  13,  on  a  Scheme  of  new 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  which  however  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

(49)  Page  66.  A  second  collection  of  UomilUs  appeared  in 
the  year  1.560.     Soame^  vol.  III.,  p.  56, 

(50)  Page  66.  Some  could  say  the  Paternoster  in  Latin,  but 
not  in  English.  Few  could  say  the  Ten  Commandments :  few 
conld  prove  the  Articles  of  Faith  by  scripture ;  that  was  out  of 
^vt  way.     Nare$^  vol.  I.,  p.  340. 
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(51)  Page  67.  According  to  other  acooants  he  was  treated 
indulgently,  and  only  the  admission  of  certain  persons,  and 
his  correspondence  restricted.     Soame,  vol.  11.,  p.  95. 

(52)  Page  69.  First  of  all  a  Catechism,  by  Justus  Jonas, 
was  translated,  with  improvements  by  Cranmer;  then  one  of 
his  own  was  published  in  1 549,  and  annexed  to  the  Liturgy. 
Toddy  vol.  II.,  p.  48 — 63.  The  latest  changes  were  made 
under  James  I. 

(53)  Page  71.  Turner,  p.  150,  on  the  machinations  of  the 
French  and  their  wish  to  excite  a  civil  war  in  England. 
Nares,  vol.  I.,  p.  297. 

(54)  Page  72.  **  And  yet  this  Liturgy  was  altered  in  many 
points  only  two  years  later."     Soame,  vol.  HI.,  p.  401 — 594. 

{55)  Page  73.  Burnett,  vol.  II.,  p.  49—59.  Collier,  p.  303. 
Strype,  vol.  III.,  p.  6. — People  said  to  give  licence  to  sin  was 
sin.     Nares,  vol.  I.,  p.  433. 

(56)  Page  73.  Though  Todd,  (vol.  II.,  p.  149,)  adduces 
some  arguments  to  represent  the  matter  and  Cranmer's  partici- 
pation in  a  milder  light,  there  still  remain  sufficient  grounds  for 
severe  censure.  Only  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  entitled  to 
express  it,  because  they  punished  heresy  with  death. 

(57)  Page  73.     Some  persons,  though  without  any  conclusive 
proof,  doubt  this  expression  of  Edward's.  Soame,yo\,  III.,>p.545. 

(58)  Page  74.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  injudicious  mea- 
sure of  fixing  the  price  of  many  articles  by  law. 

(59)  Page  76.  Henry  VIII.  had  appointed  Dudley  admiral 
for  life,  which  dignity  Somerset  took  from  him  and  gave  to  his 
brother  Seymour.  Dudley,  however,  was  elevated  on  the  same 
day  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  received,  as  an  indem- 
nity, considerable  estates  and  revenues.  Collins,  Sydney  Papers, 
vol.  I.,  p.  20. 

(60 — 61)  Page  76 — 78.  These  with  many  other  particulars 
are  given  in  a  ''Relation  de  TAccusation  et  Mort  du  Due  de 
Somerset.*'     St.  Germain,  vol.  DCCXL. 

(62)  Page  80.     William  Thomas,  one  of  his  teachers,  drew 
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up  the  most  subtle  themes  on  the  subject  of  history  and  polities, 
to  read  and  discourse  to  him  upon  them.  StrypepVoL  II.,  p.  162, 
Bunettf  vol.  I.  p.  148.  Yet  many  circumstances  seem  to 
prore  that  Edward  was  deficient  in  real'  ener^  of  character 
aod  superiority  of  understanding.     Turner ^  p.  180. 

(63)  Page  80.  Instances  were  adduced  likewise  from  the 
English  history,  in  which  the  other  order  of  succession  had  been 
departed  from.     Soame,  yoI.  III.,  p.  764. 


(64)  Page  81. 


Henry  VH. 


/ A ^ 

Henrf  VIII.  Margaret  Maiy. 

> ^ ^  Married  James  IV.  Married  (lat)  Loais  XII. 

Mny-Elkabetb.  |  (2d)  Charles  Dake  of  Saffolk. 

James  V.  | 

I  Frances. 

Marj  Stuart  Married  Henry  Gray. 

Jane  Gray. 

Frances  renounced  her  claims  in  favour  of  Jane,  whom 
Northumberland  and  the  great  nobility  thought  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  govern. 

(65)  Page  83.  Lingard,  vol.  VII.,  p.  154,  perhaps  not 
vhhout  reason,  whether  Jane's  arguments,  on  her  refusal,  were 
<o  forcible  and  just.  Only  it  is  a  question  whether  the  latter 
in  Pollini,  to  which  he  refers,  is  genuine. 

(66)  Page  84.  But  a  few  days  before,  Arundel  had  declared 
with  others  for  Jane.     Strype^  Mem,  Cranm.  App,  p.  903. 

(67)  Page  86.  Mary  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1516,  and  therefore  was  37  years  of  age ;  and  after  the  fall  of 
W  mother,  she  had  been  treated  with  neglect.  Madden^g 
Privy-purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  p.  18 — 57 — 59. 

(68)  Page  86.     Ambassades  de  Menaud,  vol.  HI. 

(69)  Page  89.  The  Disciples  of  Luther  betrayed  the  very 
temper  of  the  usurpation  which  their  master  had  so  daringly 
opposed;  raising  the  cry  of  persecution  against  the  strangers, 
^  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  con-substantiation, — a  dogma 
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scarcely  more  intelligible  than  the  Mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 
VaugliarCi  Mem,  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  I.,  p.  44. 

(70)  Page  91.  Philip  was  the  tenth  with  whom  negociations 
had  been  entered  into  for  a  marriage  with  Mary.  StrypCf 
vol.  IIIm  p.  203. 

(71)  Page  93.  Henry  VIII.  allowed  her  10,000  ducats  a 
year.  She  would  spend  much  more,  and  contract  greater  debts, 
if  she  did  not  purposely  restrict  the  number  of  her  household 
and  servants,  in  order  not  to  increase  the  Queen's  suspicions, 
for  there  is  not  a  lord  or  gentleman  in  the  whole  kingdom  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  obtain  a  place  for  himself,  or  a  brother, 
or  son  in  her  service.  So  great  is  the  love  and  attachment 
shewn  to  her,  by  which  her  expenses  are  increased  in  various 
ways,  though  she  alleges  her  poverty  as  a  reason  for  not  in- 
creasing the  number  of  her  attendants,  which  artful  excuse, 
however,  only  enhances  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  her, 
because  it  is  considered  to  be  not  only  unusual  but  extremely 
unbecoming,  that  a  King's  daughter  should  be  so  hardly  treated 
and  so  ill  provided  for. 

She  enjoys  apparent  liberty  at  her  country  house,  twelve  miles 
from  London ;  in  fact,  however,  she  is  surrounded  with  spies 
and  guards,  so  that  nobody  comes  or  goes,  nothing  is  done 
or  spoken  but  it  comes  to  the  Queen's  knowledge.  J.  MicheU 
Relazione.     Dupuy,  p.  136. 

(72)  Page  93.  Nares,  vol.  L,  p.  616.  When  Gardiner 
caused  her  to  be  asked  how  she  understood  the  words  "Thfa  is 
my  body,"  she  is  said  to  have  answered, 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it. 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it 
That  I  belioTe,  and  take  it. 

(73)  Page  101.  Soame,  vol.  II.,  p.  413,  doubts  that  Bonner 
relaxed,  even  for  a  moment,  in  his  persecuting  rage. 

(74)  Page  101.       Burnett,  vol.  II.,  p.  223—229.     Londorp 
CorUinuat.   Sleidani,  vol.  I.,  p.  12.  Lingard^  vol.  VIL,  p.  495, 
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doubts  Uie  truth  of  the  story  of  the  woman  and  the  child,  because 
it  rests,  as  he  says,  only  on  the  testimony  of  Fox,  (yol.  III.  p. 
747,)  which  is  besides  contradicted.  But  not  to  mention  that 
other  testimonies  speak  of  this  atrocity,  (see  Nates j  vol.  I.,  p. 
769,)  Fox  himself  observes,  that  the  account  will  appear  in- 
crediUe  to  many  persons,  and  he  therefore  adduces  a  satis- 
fectory  historical  proof  of  its  truth. 

(75)  Page  102.  Fox^  vol.  III.,  p.  684.  Oilpin,  p.  197, 
Bmnett,  vol.  II.,  p.  162—231.  Colliery  vol.  II.,  p.  391.  Soatne, 
voL  IV.,  p.  524,  produces  very  plausible  reasons  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  these  declarations.  Many  parts  were  perhaps 
altered. 

(76)  Page  104.  CbZ/ter,  vol.  II.,  p.  397;  other  numbers  in 
Bvrmetty  vol.  III.,  p.  264;  and  according  to  Nares,  vol.  I.,  p. 
768,  there  are,  in  a  five  years'  reign,  from  288  to  400  executions. 

(77)  Page  106.     '^Mary  Tudor ,*'  says  the  Venetian  Michele, 
''is  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  thin  and  delicately  formed, 
with  lively  eyes,  but  short-sighted.    A  strong  deep-toned  voice, 
like  that  of  a  man,  so  that  she  could  be  heard  at  some  distance; 
extremely  industrious  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  other  female 
employments ;   and  so  accomplished  a  performer  on  the  harpsi- 
chord that  her  masters  are  astonished.      Michele  Relazione, 
Dapiiy,  p.  136.    Madden  (Privy^purse  Expenses  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,)  has  produced  many  single  advantageous  traits  and 
accounts  relative  to  Mary,  and  complains  that  they  have  not  been 
icknowledged  and  appreciated,  as  similar  traits  in  Elizabeth. 
Bat  he  forgets  that  in  the  one  case  all  these  are  isolated  par- 
ticulars, outweighed  or  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
life;  whereas,  in  the  other,  every  feature  is  confirmed  by  and 
eoDsistent  with  the  whole,  and  belongs  to  a  more  elevated  mind. 

(78)  Page  106,    In  the  same  year  in  which  the  star  of 
Charles  V.  sank,  that  of  Elizabeth  rose. 


CHAPTER  II. 

From  tlie  Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Conclusion  of 

the  Treaty  with  France. 
I 

1558—1572. 


Before  we  continue  the  history  of  England  from 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
view  of  the  poUtical  and  religious  affairs  of  Scotland. 
For  the  relation  between  the  two  kingdoms  became 
more  and  more  important,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
two  Queens,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  more  and  more 
hostile,  till  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  VL 
the  son  of  Mary,  ascended  the  EngUsh  throne. 
He  was  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Robert,  the  first 
King  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Scarcely  any  sovereign  family  in  Europe  has 
suffered  such  innumerable  misfortunes  and  mise- 
ries, far  exceeding  every  kind  of  splendour  and 
dignity, — ^partly,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  ir- 
regular and  adverse  foreign  relations,  but  partly 
the  result  of  personal  weakness  and  perverseness. 
For,  not  to  speak  of  later  events,  and  of  the  collateral 
branches  that  were  executed  or  murdered,  or  who 
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peiiahed  in  prison,  James  I.,  the  third  King  of  his 
race  was  murdered  in  1437,  by  his  rebellious  barons ; 
James  II.  shot  in  1460,  in  the  war  witli  England; 
James  III.  killed  by  his  own  subjects  in  1 488 ;  James 
IV.  killed  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Flodden,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1513;  and  James  V.,  through  the 
perfidy  of  discontented  vassals,  conquered  by  the 
English ;  the  King's  grief  at  which  produced  msa- 
nity,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1542.  Seven  days  before  that  event, 
(m  the  9th  of  December,  his  consort,  Mary,  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was 
afterwards  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  so  celebrated  as 
Maiy  dueen  of  Scots. 

These  events  may  be  in  a  great  measure  accounted 

for  by  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  the 

kmgdom.     From  the  eleventh  century  the  feudal 

system  had  gradimlly  been  formed  in  Scotland,  and 

the  vassals  were  divided  into  the  immediate  and 

mediate.      The  former  had  indeed  various  ranks 

and  titles,  such  as  Duke,  Earl,  Marquis,  &c. ;  but 

did  not  thereby  acquire  any  additional  rights,  or 

bigher  political  privileges;  nor  did  the  Earldom,  of 

itself,  confer  the  pubUc  office  which  was  otherwise 

generally  imited  with  it.     But  the  royal  power  was 

certainly  more  limited  by  the   great  nobility  in 

Scotland,  than  in  other  countries:  in  the  first  place, 

because  the  number  of  leading  persons  was  indeed 

small,  but   their  power,  strengthened  by  various 
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connections  and  alliances,  as  well  as  by  the  ancient 
division  into  clans ;  secondly,  because  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  towns  remained  insignificant,  while  the 
nature  of  the  country,  intersected  by  mountains 
and  streams,  eyer}rwhere  afforded  strongholds  to 
the  Barons ;  thirdly,  because  the  many  quarrels  with 
England,  added  to  the  influence  of  the  warlike 
nobility,  while  the  numerous  minorities  of  the 
Kings,  (of  ten  between  Robert  Bruce  and  James  VI. 
$even  were  little  more  than  children  when  they  as- 
cended the  throne,)  interrupted  and  weakened  their 
influence.  They  endeavoured  indeed,  on  their  part, 
to  excite  dissensions  among  the  nobility,  to  extend 
their  power,  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  those  who 
opposed  them,  &c. ;  but  these  and  similar  measures 
were  not  always  directed  against  existing  evils,  and 
being  dictated  by  personal  motives,  were  subject 
to  an  appearance  of  injustice,  and  provoked  op- 
position. 

The  hope  that  the  Scottish  ParUament,  composed 
of  prelates  and  great  nobles,  and,  after  King 
Robert  I.,  of  Deputies  of  the  towns  and  boroughs, 
would  establish  a  salutary  balance  of  influence  and 
power,  failed  from  many  causes.(^)  The  Deputies 
of  the  towns  and  boroughs  were  frequently  neg^ 
lected;  the  prelates  were  often  members  of  the 
great  nobility;  or  if  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
court  and  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  Parliament 
was  unfavorable  to  the  Barons,  the  latter  suffered 
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re8olati(ms  to  be  passed,  but  paid  little  ot  no  regard 
to  them.  Besides  if  the  three  estates  were  distinct 
in  many  respects,  yet  the  whole  Parliament  formed 
but  one  House,  in  whidi  the  Chancellor  (^)  pre- 
sided, and  in  which  collectiye  votes,  and  individual 
votes  equally  disappeared  before  the  preponderance 
of  the  most  powerful.  The  King  had  no  power  to 
prevent  the  resolutions, — no  veto;  the  Parliament^ 
too,  often  met  and  separated  again  of  their  own  au- 
thority; without  their  assent  the  King  could  iseither 
Biake  laws  nor  impose  taxes,  nor  make  legal  salea 
of  crown  lands.  He  had  fewer  sources  of  income, 
bat  likewise  fewer  expenses  than  many  other 
Sovereigns, — ^no  standing  army,  but  no  debts. 

In  an  indirect  manner,  and  in  later  times  not 
without  success,  the  Kings  endeavoured  to  enlarge 
their  influence  by  means  of  the  Lords  of  the  Arti- 
cles. Of  these  eight  were  chosen  out  of  each  es- 
tate, namely,  the  nobles  by  the  clergy,  the  latter 
by  the  nobles^  and  those  for  the  towns  by  the  two 
estates  Yet  this  mode  of  election  was  not  alvmys 
strictly  f(^k>wed(^);  on  the  contrary,  it  dependedupon 
the  King ;  and  eight  officers  of  the  crown,  who  con- 
titated  a  fourth  portion,  inclined  the  balance  to  his 
side.  AU  subjects  that  were  intended  to  be  brought 
before  Parliament  were  submitted  to  these  Lords 
for  their  consideration,  and  the  bills  were  drawn  up 
by  them.  What  they  disapproved  was  in  general 
>Mlaid  before  Parliament  at  all,  and  there  afqpears  to 
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have  been  but  very  few  instances  in  which  they  were 
not  consulted,  or  their  opinion  not  adopted.  In 
this  manner  the  Parliaments  lost  their  importance ; 
they  met  merely  to  choose  the  Lords  of  the  Arti- 
cles, then  adjourned,  and  in  the  end  met  once  more, 
only  to  confirm  the  bills  that  had  been  prepared. 
From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  rights  of  the  King 
and  of  the  estates  were  by  no  means  duly  regu- 
lated, and  arrogant  power  often  decided  more  than 
justice  and  law. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  the  system  of 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  supremacy  had  be- 
come the  most  powerful :  the  Clergy  had  gradually 
become  so  rich  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  said  they 
possessed  the  half  of  the  whole  landed  property  in 
the  kingdom ;   yet  in  this  state  of  things  the  lower 
class  of  the  people  was,  upon  the  whole,  better  off 
than  under  the  dominion  of  the  nobility.  There  had 
indeed  long  been  some  followers  of  Wickliff  in  the 
coimtry ;  but,  as  they,  being  conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness, conducted  themselves  peaceably,  they  were 
not  persecuted.      It  was  not  till  the  news  of  the 
RefDimation  in  Germany  spread,  that  the  existing 
defects  in  Scotland  also  were  more  noticed,  and 
the  complaints  that  were  made  related  to  the  sub* 
jects  so  often  enumerated,  especially  the  plurality  of 
benefices,  the  neglect  of  preaching,  the  total  in- 
efficiency of  the  Latin  ritual,  the  dissolute  lives, 
and  ignorance  of  the  Clergy,  &c.(*)     To  this 
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added  either  a  dispute  on  the  daims  of  the  Pope 
to  nominate  to  offices,  on  the  levying  of  taxes^  &c.^ 
or  the  reconciliation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
authorities,  which  proved  as  injurious  to  the  public 
good  as  their  dissensions  had  done  before.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1503^  the  Pope  gave  the  Archbishopric  of 
St  Albans  to  the  natural  son  of  James  lY.  who  was 
(mly  eight  years  of  age,  for  which  the  King,  some 
years  afterwards,  granted  him  a  considerable  tax 
upon  every  benefice,  that  produced  more  than  £40 
per  annum.  Meantime,  in  spite  of  rigorous  prohibi- 
tions, more  and  more  protestant  writings  found 
their  way,  firom  Germany  or  England,  into  Scotland, 
and  produced  such  an  impression,  that  even  capi- 
tal punishment  (^),  which  was  frequently  inflicted 
upon  heretics,  did  not  deter  many  from  ad- 
hering to  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  firmness 
of  the  condenmed  was  regarded  by  many  as 
a  proof  that  their  conviction  was  founded  on 
truth. 

About  the  same  time,  Henry  YIII.  required  James 
V.  to  join  in  his  measures  against  the  Pope  and 
CIergy(*) ;  but  the  Scotch  prelates  called  to  mind 
Henry's  tyranny,  the  ancient  enmity  of  England, 
the  danger  of  innovations,  the  rapacity  of  the  No- 
biUly,  already  too  powerful,  who  were  eager  to  get 
posseiBsion  of  the  Church  property,  and  they  offered 
to  the  King  large  sums  as  an  indemnity  for  the  re- 
fusal of  such  tempting  proposals.     This  was  in 
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part  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  war  with  England^ 
in  which  James  Y.  lost  his  life. 

The  situation  of  Scotland  became  doubly  critical 
by  the  death  of  the  King.  Many  of  the  nobler 
were  prisoners  in  England^ — ^the  others  differed  in 
their  views  and  wishes ;  dissensions  respecting  the 
Church  and  religion  continued  to  increase;  the 
claims  to  the  Government  and  guardianship  were 
doubtful,  and^  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers,  an  ob- 
ject of  ambitious  contention.  Many  persons  thought 
that  the  widow  of  James  had  the  greatest  rights 
but  the  times  seemed  rather  to  require  the  directi(m 
of  a  man,  and  Mary  Guise  was  besides  a  foreigner. 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  too,  who  had  long  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  produced  a  will,  by  which 
the  deceased  King  gave  the  guardianship  to  him^ 
while  the  assembled  nobility  justly  declared  it  to 
be  a  forgery,  and  placed  the  Earl  of  Arran  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  The  characters  (^  these 
two  men  were  extremely  different;  Beatoun  was  of 
a  good  family,  had  formerly  been  Ambassador  at 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  elevated  by  Paul  III.,  in  1538^ 
to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  In  every  situation  he 
was  distinguished  by  firmness,  courage,  liberalityt 
and  a  great  superiority  of  understandings  but  he 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  harsh  and  ambitious,  subtle^ 
and  when  the  direct  way  would  not  lead  to  his  ob* 
ject,  deceitful,  and  living  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
becoming  a  priest.     Though  not  profoundly  versed 
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in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he  persecuted  inno- 
vators with  great  cruelty.  On  this  very  account 
the  Queen  Mother  wished  him  to  have  much  influ- 
ence rather  than  others ;  and  France  as  well  as  all 
the  catholics  were  in  his  favour.  The  Earl  of  Arran, 
on  the  contrary,  the  descendant  of  a  sister  of  James 
III.,  and  the  nearest  relation  of  the  young  Queen, 
was  respected  for  his  virtues  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion; but  he  was  timid,  irresolute,and  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  supreme  direction  of  aflCairs  in  such 
difficult  times.  (^)  His  inclination  to  the  protestants, 
whom  he  allowed  to  preach  against  existing  abuses 
and  to  read  the  bible,  increased,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  his  adherents,  and  a  most  violent  contest  be- 
tween the  two  competitors  was  at  hand,  when  the 
attention  of  all  parties  was  imperatively  directed 
to  England. 

Henry  VIII.  released  the  Scotch  prisoners,  and 
made  great  presents  to  other  nobles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  them  to  favour  his  plan  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  the  young  Queen.  Though 
a  long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  this  mar- 
riage could  be  concluded,  Edward  and  Mary  were, 
however,  suitable  to  each  other  in  respect  to  age; 
a  favourable  peace  with  the  more  powerful  kingdom 
of  England  would  be  the  immediate  consequence 
^  the  adoption  of  the  plan ;  and  a  future  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  held  out  a  prospect  of  uninter- 
nipted  tranquillity,  and  a  twofold  increase  of  power, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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instead  of  the  numberless  ruinous  wars  which  had 
hitherto  taken  place.     Henry  desisted  from  his  de* 
mand  that  Mary  should  be  educated  in  England  till 
she  became  of  age,  and  was  satisfied  that  hostages 
should  be  given  for  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage. 
Accordingly  on  the  25th  of  August,  1 543,  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  in  which  the  rights  and  wishes  of 
Scotland  were  properly  secured,  and  the  execution 
of  which  would  probably  have  given  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  fate  of  the  Sovereigns  and  of 
their  people.     But  Beatoun,  in  concert  with  all  the 
adherents  of  France,  and  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
declared  against  it,  stirred  up  the  old  aversion  of 
the  Scotch  to  England,  and  represented  the  actual 
tyranny  of  Henry,  and  the  future  inevitable  slavery 
of  Scotland,  in  such  frightful  colours,  that  the  fickle 
Earl  of  Arran,  eight  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  renounced  it,  declared  for  France^  and  sacri- 
ficed the  Protestants.      To  revenge  this  breach  of 
faith,  an  English  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  entered  Scotland,  in  May,  1544, 
and  advanced  to  Edinburgh;    but  the  horrible  ra- 
vages which  it  committed  only  increased  the  hatred 
of  the  Scotch,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  France, 
a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  England  did  not 
gain  any  important  advantages. 

All  these  circumstances  diminished  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  whereas  Beatoun 
boasted  of  his  pretended  services  to  the  State 
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and  Church,  and  cruelly  persecuted  the  reformers. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1546,  chiefly  through  his 
influence,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  reformed 
Qergy,  of  the  name  of  Wishart,  was  barbarously 
bnmt;(^)  a  measure  which  appears  as  unwise  as  it 
was  unjust,  because  all  law  was  trampled  under 
foot  in  his  trial,  and  if  this  worthy  and  mild- 
tempered  man  had  lived  longer,  the  Scotch  refor- 
mation would  probably  not  have  asstmied  such  a 
barsh  and  gloomy  character.  While  over-zealous 
Catholics  highly  extolled  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  Beatoun,  some  individuals  conspired  against 
him,  partly  out  of  personal  enmity,  and  partly 
because  they  looked  upon  him  as  an  obstinate 
enemy  of  Christ  and  his  word.  On  the  29th  of 
May,  1546,  he  was  murdered  by  them  in  the  castle 
of  St  Andrew's.  This  event  increased  the  influence 
of  the  Clueen,  and  though  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who,  smce  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  had  governed 
England  for  his  nephew,  Edward  YI.,  totally 
defeated  the  Scotch,  at  Pmkey,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1547,  he  was  prevented  by  distur- 
bances at  home  from  prosecuting  his  victory,  and 
Ae  French  influence  increased  so  much  in  Scotland, 
Aat,  in  August,  1548,  the  Queen  sent  her  daughter, 
then  six  years  of  age,  to  France,  to  be  educated  in 
a  Convent;  the  Scotch  Parliament  having  decided, 
on  the  7th  of  July  preceding,  that  Maiy  should 
niarry  Francis,  the  Dauphin. 

k2 
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By  the  mediation  of  Henry  II.  of  Prance,  a  new 
treaty  was  concluded  with  England  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1550;  and,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1554,  the 
Earl  of  Arran  gave  up  the  Regency  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  partly  induced  by  his  natural  love  of  ease, 
and  fear  of  a  future  reckoning;  partly  because  the 
Duchy  of  Chatellerault,   and  an  annual   revenue 
of  12,000  livres  were  secured  to  him.     Thus  a 
woman  and  a  foreigner,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a 
nation  which   had   hardly  ever   obeyed    its   own 
Kings.     Mary  Guise,  however,  possessed  qualities 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  might  ensure  a  happy 
government.      She  was  temperate,  sensible,  fond 
of  justice,  without  austerity,  and  religious  without 
false  zeal.     Difficulties  of  various  kinds  at  home, 
and  above  all  the  influence  of  her  brothers,  Duke 
Francis  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  which  had 
very  fatal  consequences  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
France,  soon  troubled  the  happy  prospects  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  peace,  and  the  new  conr 
solidation  of  the  Regency.    The  Protestants  had 
assisted  the  Queen  Dowager  in  attaining  the  latter, 
in  the  hope  that  she  would  grant  them  greater 
favours;  but  she  had  scarcely  gained  her  object^ 
when   she   endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliatiaiB 
with  the  Catholic  Clergy,  her  old  friends,  and,  foK 
the  moment,  her  adversaries.     But  when  this  plaa< 
which   was    in    itself   judicious,    had    succeeded, 
instead   of  impartially  governing   all,    she   gav^ 
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several  great  offices  of  state  to  Frenchmen^  and  in 
1556  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  general  tax, 
far  the  purpose* of  maintaining  a  standing  army, 
and  of  making  war  upon  England,  which  was  at 
that  time  at  enmity  with  France.  She  received  a 
unanimous  answer,  ^^That  mercenaries  never  shewed 
true  fidelity  and  attachment,  that  perpetual  taxes 
and  standing  armies  were  only  instruments  of 
tyranny,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  maintain 
the  institutions  of  their  ancestors/* 

This  rejection  of  so  important  a  proposal  was 
the  first  blow  to  the  authority  of  Mary,  and  the 
Protestants,  who  were  now  again  oppressed,  conclud- 
ed on  the  3d  of  December,  1557,  a  covenant,  by 
which  they  engaged  to  employ  all  their  efforts  and 
resources,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  in 
order  to  promote  the  true  word  of  God,  and  to 
extirpate  the  satanical  idolatry  of  the  Papists.  The 
latter  considered  this  covenant,  and  every  demand 
of  their  adversaries,  as  absolutely  illegal  and  im- 
pious; and,  in  fact,  after  such  a  declaration  of  war, 
it  was  not  easy  to  negociate,  and  concessions  must 
increase  their  zeal  and  pretensions,  as  much  as  the 
persecutions  and  executions  which  now  took  place, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Guises  and  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's.  In  the  year  1 558  the  Protestants 
presented  to  the  Queen  a  detailed  memorial,  de- 
manding the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the 
language  of  the  country;  permission  to  read  the 
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Bible ;  the  Communion  in  both  kinds ;  the  correction 
or  deposition  of  miworthy  priests ;  elections  by  the 
congregations;  tribimals  for  the  -trial  of  heretics, 
solely  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Bible^  and 
filled  with  temporal  judges^  &c.  The  Queen  gave 
the  Petitioners  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  answer^  but 
first  of  all^  which  was  not  unreasonable^  submitted 
their  petition  to  the  Clergy^  to  examine  and  give 
their  opinion  on  it.  (^)  The  latter  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  "That  in  the  years  1549  and  1550, 
very  salutary  resolutions  had  been  adopted  in 
several  general  assembUes  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
which,  however,  had  not  satisfied  the  Protestants 
in  themselves,  and  also  because  those  who  were 
the  cause  of  the  evils,  were  the  persons  appointed 
to  execute  the  resolutions."  Instead  of  granting 
any  thing  new,  the  Clergy  rejected  all  these  de- 
mands, and  no  religious  conference  took  place, 
because  the  Roman  CathoUcs  wanted  to  decide 
everything  according  to  the  Canon  law,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  General  Councils.  The  Protestants 
now  resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament,  but  foreseeing 
that  the  Queen  would  not  confirm  any  thing 
favourable  to  them,  their  memorial  contained  rather 
general  complaints  than  special  proposals.  How- 
ever, a  declaration  was  annexed  to  it,  that  as  all 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  some  equitable  conces- 
sions from  the  government  had  been  in  vain,  they 
must  obey  their  conscience,  and  did  not  consider 
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themselves  as  answerable  for  the  consequences 
which  that  injustice  might  produce.  The  Queen 
Mother^  on  her  side^  was  the  less  inclined  to  make 
any  important  concessions,  as  she  was  now,  more 
than  ever,  guided  by  her  relations,  and  had  reason 
to  expect  assistance  from  France. 

Her  daughter  Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in 
that  country  ever  since  the  sixth  year  of  her  age, 
was  married  on  the  24th  of  April,  1 558,  to  Francis 
the  Dauphin;  and  when  his  father,  Henry  IL,  died, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1559,  she  became,  through  the 
powerfdl  influence  of  her  uncles,  Francis,  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  actual 
reigning  Clueen  of  France;  and  in  compliance  with 
their  persuasions,  and  in  full   conviction   of  her 
unquestionable  right,  had,  on  the  death  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  England,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558, 
assumed  the  title  and  the  arms  of  that  kingdom. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Northern  Magaret,  so  splendid 
a  destiny  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  mortal ; 
three  crowns  adorned  her  head,  and  beauty,  grace, 
^t,  a  cultivated  mind,  a  talent  for  poetry  and 
music,  would  have  gained  all  hearts,  for  so  accom- 
plished a  female,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
even  though  she  had  not  been  a  Queen.    Whether 
the  Latin  discourse  which  she  delivered  in  the  13th 
w  14th  year  of  her  age,  in  the  Louvre,  before  the 
whole  court,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  "That  know- 
ledge is  an  ornament  to  women,  and  is  necessary 
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to  them/'  was  wholly  her  own^  may  be  doubted; 
but  at  all  events  we  may  mfer  from  it,  that  Mary 
had  been  educated  with  care  and  success.    Nobody 
has  doubted  the  authenticity  of  her  early  tender 
poems,  and  the  later  ones,  to  whomsoever  they  may 
be  addressed,  shew  an  energy  of  passion,  such  as 
is  found  only  in  highly  susceptible  minds.     Better, 
indeed,  had  it  been  for  her,  if  feeling,  sensibiUty, 
passion,   love   of   pleasure,    had    been  less    pre- 
dominant; if  imderstanding,  reason,  calmness  in  de- 
liberation, and  energy  in  resolution,  had  been  more 
manifest.      The   vivacity  of  her  own    character 
prevented   Mary  from   duly  appreciating  that  of 
others,  and  the  mirror  of  her  own  mind  reflected 
all  objects,  in  peculiar  colours,  agreeable  to  herself, 
but  scarcely  ever  conformable  to  truth.     Not  Chris- 
tianity in  its  original  mildness,  but  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  CathoUcism  of  her  uncles,  had  been  present- 
ed to  her  as  the  only  true  religion;  the  toleration  of 
persons  of  a  different  opinion  was  considered  not 
as  a  duty  but  as  a  wrong,  to  be  excused  only  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances;  and  this  pretended 
religious  austerity  was  at  that  time  opposed,  in  the 
French  court,  to  that  frivolity  which  disregarded 
virtue  and  fideUty  in  women,  which  resolved  and 
executed  crimes  amidst  sports  and  festivities,  knew 
nothing  of  repentance,  or  quieted  the  blunted  con- 
science by  wretched  external  forms  of  penance. 
How  must  the  hvely,  inflammable  mind  of  Mary, 
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which  was  guided  by  equivocal  feelings^  rather 
than  by  solid  principles^  have  been  perverted  and 
commanded  by  such  influences^  and  by  such  inter- 
course. (")  It  is  only  by  bearing  constantly  in 
mind  these  circumstances  of  her  youth,  that  the 
good,  as  well  as  the  evil,  of  her  later  years- can  be 
accounted  for,  and  how  the  web  of  her  fate,  at  first 
so  splendid,  was  gradually  traversed  by  darker  and 
daricer  threads;  till  it  was  at  length  converted  into 
the  black  covering  of  the  scaffold. 

We  find,  however,  even  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Dauphin,  fatal  germs  of  future  mis- 
understandings and  reproaches.  Conformably  to 
the  earnest  and  prudent  efforts  of  the  Scotch,  many 
points  relative  to  the  independence  of  their  country, 
and  the  future  succession  to  the  throne,  had  been 
fonnally  laid  down;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
Mary  signed  a  deed  on  the  4th  of  April,  1557,  by 
which,  in  case  she  should  die  without  children, 
she  bequeathed  Scotland  to  the  French^  arbitrarily 
abolished  the  ancient  law,  and  declared  the  solemn 
engagements  into  which  she  had  just  entered,  to  be 
null  and  void.(")  Francis  I.  had  indeed  several 
times  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  world  by  such 
base  conduct,  and  quieted  his  own  conscience ;  but 
even  though  such  precedents  were  referred  to,  and 
Mary  was  still  under  the  imperious  rule  of  her 
uncles,  a  really  uncorrupt  and  truly  energetic  mind 
would  never  have  submitted  to  it. 
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More  important  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences 
was  the  resolution  which  we  have  ahready  mentioned, 
to  assume  the  arms,  title^  and  crown'  of  England. 
This  was  not  only  affirming  that  Mary  had  the 
nearest  right  to  the  succession,  but,  without  doubt, 
also  manifestmg  the  will  to  assert  her  claim,  by  aU 
possible  means,  even  by  force.  (")  The  following  was 
the  state  of  these  hereditary  claims.  Henry  VII. 
had  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Mary;  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland  was  descended,  in  the  second 
degree  from  Margaret  the  eldest,  and  her  husband 
James  IV.  of  Scotland;  the  younger,  Mary,  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  also  left  several  descendants.  Of  the 
children  of  Henry  VUL,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  the  only  survivor,  her  claim  to 
the  throne  conformably  to  the  descent  in  lines  and 
degrees,  was  incontestibly  the  first;  and  the  Will 
of  Henry  VIH.  had  mentioned  her  as  successor  to 
the  throne,  next  to  the  deceased  Queen  Mary  Tudor; 
it  then  mentions  the  descendants  of  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  but  passes  over  in  silence  the  elder  Scotch 
line.(^^)  The  authenticity  of  this  testament  was 
the  less  doubtful,  as  the  Parliament  had  authorised 
Henry  VIIL,  in  the  year  1544,  to  regulate  the  suc- 
cession. Notwithstanding  this,  the  advocates  of 
Mary  alleged — only  the  marriage  of  Henry  VHL  with 
Catharine  of  Arragon  was  legal ;  unless  it  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  Pope,  he  could  not  marry  a  second 
wife.     Elizabeth,  therefore,  is  illegitimate  and  jan- 
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worthy  of  the  throne.  Nay^  Henry  VIII.  himself 
declared  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  to  be 
invalid;  a  declaration  which,  being  conformable  to 
law  and  religion,  can  no  more  be  defeated  in  the 
sequel  by  an  absurd  Will,  than  the  rights  of  the 
descendants  of  Margaret  be  set  aside  in  favour  of 
the  younger  house  of  Suffolk,  which  has  no  claim. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to 
be  excluded,  even  on  account  of  her  heretical  un- 
belief, and  Mary  Stuart  chosen  for  her  orthodox 
fiiith;  by  which,  too,  a  salutary  union  of  England, 
Fnmce,  and  Scotland,  would  be  brought  about,  and 
internal  peace  take  place,  instead  of  the  senseless 
and  ruinous  animosity  and  war. 

In  reply  to  these  assertions,  the  advocates  of 
Elizabeth  said,  ^'According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
wisest  men,  and  of  the  CathoUc  Universities  which 
were  consulted,  the  marriage  of  Catharine  to  Henry 
VIII.  was  null,  and  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  his 
niairiage  to  Anne  Boleyn  was,  therefore,  valid." 
The  King,  however,  by  the  right  which  he  enjoyed, 
declared  Maiy,  the  daughter  of  Catharine,  worthy 
of  the  throne ;  and  if  this  disposition  of  the  Will  is 
recognised,  the  following,  in  favour  of  Elizabeth,  is 
not  to  be  rejected  out  of  mere  partiality.  "Should 
it  be  objected  that  Mary  Tudor  inherited,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  Will,  but  of  her  natural  right,  the 
sme  may  be  said  of  Elizabeth;  and  if  the  divorce 
of  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  not  necessarily  followed 
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by  the  exclusion  of  her  daughter,  the  ill  treatment 
of  the  innocent  Anne  Boleyn  oi^ht  not  to  cause 
the  exclusion  of  Elizabeth.  But  if  the  question 
respecting  the  hereditary  rights  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  were  really  doubtful,  the  Ptoliament  and  the 
people  must  decide,  and  that  in  favour  of  the 
former,  because  she  was  devoted  to  true  Christianity, 
and  Mary  of  a  family,  and  educated  in  principles 
which  do  not  disdain  to  employ  the  sword  and  the 
stake,  to  maintain  the  superstitious  CathoUc  religion. 
The  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Protestants  which 
Mary  Tudor,  with  insane  infatuation  beUeved  to  be 
a  right  and  a  duty,  would  continue  without  end, 
and  the  union  with  France  and  Scotland  would  not 
produce  eternal  peace,  but  the  ruin  of  all  rights  and 
privileges,  and  plunge  England  into  misery  and 
slavery.  Those  who  are  not  destitute  of  all  judg- 
ment and  feeling, — ^those  who  have  any  value  for 
justice,  and  a  royal  decision,  for  independence  and 
their  country,  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  faith^ 
ought  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  order  for 
ever  to  keep  away,  from  England,  Mary  Stuart,  who 
would  bring  nothing  but  ruin." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  opposed  parties.  The 
first  consistently  proposed  and  defended  by  all 
Roman  Catholics,  in  and  out  of  Great  Britain;  the 
latter,  by  the  Protestants.  Which  would  triumph 
depended  upon  numerous  circumstances  and  con- 
tingencies, and  above  all,  on  the  personal  character 
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of  die  two  Queens^  whom  fate  had  opposed  to  each 
other,  in  ahnost  inevitable  hostility.  {^*) 

Elizabeth^  who  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1533,(^)  and  lost  her  mother  in  the  third  year 
of  her  age,  was  hereupon  wholly  neglected  by  the 
timid  servants  of  her  passionate  father,  publicly 
repudiated  by  him  as  illegitimate,  and  left  so  des- 
titute, that  her  governess,  Lady  Bryan,  wrote  to 
Lord  Cromwell, — ^'  I  beseech  you  to  be  good,  my 
Lord,  to  my  Lady,  and  to  all  hers,  and  that  she 
may  have  some  raiment.     She  has  neither  gown, 
nor  kirtle,  nor  petticoat,  nor  no  manner  of  Unen, 
nor  foresmocks,  nor  kerchiefs,  nor  sleeves,  nor  rails, 
nor  body   stitchets,  nor   mufflers,    nor   biggins/* 
Afterwards^  when  Henry's  anger  had  been  allayed, 
more  attention  was  paid  to  her  education;  on  this 
subject,  the  learned  Roger  Ascham  writes  to  a  friend 
in  1550,  —  ^^  Amongst  the  numberless  honorable 
ladies  of  the  present  time,  my  illustrious  mistress, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  shines  like  a  star,  excelling 
them  more  by  the  splendor  of  her  virtues  and  her 
learning,  than  by  the  glory  of  her  royal  birth.     In 
the  variety  of  her  commendable  qualities,  I  am  less 
perplexed  to  find  matters  for  the  highest  panegyric, 
than  to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within  just 
bounds.    Yet,  I  shall  mention  nothing  respectuig 
her  but  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation. 
For  two  years  she  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Utin,  under  my  tuition ;  but  the  foundations  of  her 
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knowledge  in  both  languages  were  laid  by  the 
diligent  instruction  of  William  Grindal^  my  late 
beloved  friend.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  has  accom- 
plished her  nineteenth  year;  and  so  much  solidity 
of  understandings  such  courtesy,  united  with  dig- 
nity, have  never  been  observed  at  so  early  an  age. 
She  has  the  most  ardent  love  of  true  reUgion,  and 
of  the  best  kind  of  literature.  The  constitution  erf 
her  mind  is  exempt  from  female  weakness,  and  she 
is  endued  with  a  masculine  power  of  appUcation. 
No  apprehension  can  be  quicker  than  hers,  no 
memory  more  retentive.  French  and  Italian  she 
speaks  like  EngUsh;  Latin  with  fluency,  propriety, 
and  judgment;  she  also  spoke  Greek  with  me,  fre- 
quently, willingly,  and  moderately  well.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  her  handwriting,  whether 
in  the  Greek  or  Roman  characters.  In  music  she 
is  very  skilful,  but  does  not  greatly  delight.  With 
respect  to  personal  decoration,  she  greatly  prefers 
a  simple  elegance  to  show  and  splendor,  so  de- 
spising the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair 
and  wearing  of  gold,  that,  in  the  whole  manner  erf 
her  life,  she  rather  resembles  Hippolyta  than 
Phaedra.  Q^)  She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole  of 
Cicero  and  a  great  part  of  Livy:  from  these  two 
authors,  indeed,  her  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage has  been  almost  exclusively  derived.  The 
beginning  of  the  day  was  always  devoted  by  her  to 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  after  which  she  read 
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select  orations  of  Isocrates  and  tbe  tragedies  of 
Sophocles^  which  I  judged  best  adapted  to  supply 
her  tongue  with  the  purest  diction ;  her  mind  with 
the  most  excellent  precepts;  and  her  exalted  station 
with  a  defence  against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune. 
For  her  religious  instruction,  she  drew  first  from 
die  fountains  of  Scripture;  and  afterwards  from 
St  Cyprian,  the  ^Ck)mmon*places*  of  Melancthon, 
and  similar  works,  which  convey  pure  doctrine  in 
elegant  language.  In  e^ery  kind  of  writing  she 
easily  detected  any  ilL-adapted  or  far-fetched  ex- 
pression. She  could  not  bear  those  feeble  imitators 
of  Erasmus,  who  bind  the  Latin  tongue  in  the 
fetters  of  miserable :  proverbs ;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  approved  a  style  chaste  in  its  propriety,  and 
beautiful  by  perspicuity:  and  she  greatly  admired 
metaphors  when  not  too  .violent,  and  antitheses 
when  just  and  haj^ily  opposed.  By  a  diligent 
attention  to  these  particulars,  her  ears  became  so 
piBctised  and  so  nice,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  EngUsh  prose  or  verse,  which, 
according  to  its  merits  or  drfects,  she  did  not  either 
rqect  with  disgust,  or  receive  with  the  highest 
delight. 

The  accounts  given  by  other  writers  entirely  co- 
incide with  those  of  Ascham.  She  read  Livy, 
(Xcero,  Tacitus,  the  Greek  historians,  Sophocles 
and  several  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates, 
some  of  which  she  translated  into  Latin.    She  also 
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studied  Seneca,  not  for  the  sake  of  philosophical 
application,  but  in  order  to  learn  wisdom  from  it 
Greater  weight  was,  however,  attached  to  Christian 
learning.  Elizabeth  was  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  her  own  country,  spoke  besides  her  native  lan- 
guage, Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and 
possessed  that  genuine  eloquence  which  proceeds 
from  the  heart,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth  seri- 
ously exerted  herself  in  favour  of  her  elder  sister, 
and  was  at  first  much  honoured  by  her,  and  daily 
invited  to  her  table;  but  the  coronation  of  Mary 
was  scarcely  over,  when  she  was  entirely  neglected, 
and  soon  afterwards  unjustly  accused  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of  Wyatt 
She  was  so  rigorously  confined  in  the  Tower,  and 
treated  with  so  much  contempt,  that  she  did  not 
doubt  that  her  death  was  resolved  upon.  It  is 
probable  that  fear  of  exciting  general  discontent, 
rather  than  a  sense  of  justice,  and  PhiUp's  inters 
cession,  saved  her  life,  and  led  to  the  plan  of  marry- 
ing her  abroad  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  flattery 
was  as  unavailing  as  threats  and  danger  to  over- 
come her  energy  and  prudence.  She  would  not 
consent  upon  any  terms  to  banish  herself,  imder  a 
specious  pretext,  and  to  be  separated  from  England 
and  her  rights.  A  plan  to  exclude  her  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  was  eagerly  promoted  by 
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her  sister  at  the  instigation  of  eminent  Roman 
Catholics,  but  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  Parliament.  The  years  of  youth  which  Mary 
Stuart  spent  in  cheerfulness  and  pleasure^  sur- 
rounded by  admirers  of  all  kinds,  were  passed  by 
Elizabeth  in  solitude  and  silence.  Instead  of  the 
royal  diadems  which  adorned  the  brow  of  Mary, 
she  saw  the  axe  of  the  executioner  suspended  over 
her  head,  and  the  flames  of  the  funeral  piles  arise, 
(A  which  her  friends  and  fellow-believers  were 
cruelly  sacrificed.  A  serious,  learned  education, 
and  so  hard  a  school  of  adversity,  by  which  even 
ordinary  men  are  elevated  above  their  original  na- 
ture, could  not  fail  to  have  the  greatest  influence 
ou  a  mind  of  such  eminent  powers, — a  character  of 
such  energy ;  and  this  is  manifest  in  the  whole  history 
(^  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  manner  in  which  she  chose  her  highest 
officers  of  state,  consulted  them  in  all  important 
inatters,  defended  them  against  secret  as  well  as 
violent  attacks,  without  ever  being  subject  to  them, 
proves  her  penetrating  understanding,  and  firmness 
rf  character.  Such  men  as  Nicholas  Bacon,  Francis 
Walsmgham,  William  Cecil,  and  many  others, 
would  deserve,  in  this  place,  a  more  particular  des- 
cription. The  first,  who  in  the  begiiming  was 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  then  till  1579,  Lord 
(3uaicellor,  is  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  acti- 
vity and  ability,  and  if  his  son  Francis  was  even  su- 
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perior  to  him  in  intellectual  powers^  he  was  inferior 
to  him  in  probity. 

Walsingham^  descended  from  a  good  family,  ac- 
complished by  dilligent  study  and  by  travelling, 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  prudence^  and  the  most 
acute  understanding.  He  had  few  equals  in  the 
art  of  penetrating,  of  gaining,  and  guiding  the 
minds  of  men.  He  was  never  moved  by  anger  or 
precipitation ;  never  suffered  himself  to  be  discom- 
posed, and  though  he  readily  listened  to,  and  at  the 
same  time  sounded,  the  opinions  of  others  in  confiden- 
tial conversation,  he  never  forgot  his  dignity,  and  the 
truth  which  alone  protects  the  statesman  against 
mean  evasions.  As  Ambassador  in  France  and 
Scotland,  and  in  England  itself,  he  served  his  Qneen 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1590.  He  died  so 
poor  that  his  friends  caused  him  to  be  secretly 
buried  by  night,  that  his  body  might  not  be  seized 
by  his  creditors. 

Next  to  God,  sa3rs  a  writer  with  justice,  William 
Cecil  was  the  main  support  of  Ehzabetii;  and 
Roger  Ascham  says  of  him,  ^^he  is  a  young  man, 
but  rich  in  wisdom,  equally  versed  in  the  sciences 
and  in  business,  and  yet  so  modest  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  public  duties,  that  by  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  English,  t^e  praise  which 
Thucydides  gives  to  Pericles,  might  be  given  to 
him  fourfold.  He  knew  all  that  ought  to  be  known, 
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he  understood  how  to  apply  what  he  knew ;  he 
loved  his  country,  and  was  inaccessible  to  the  power 
of  money."(*0  William  Cecil,  bom  in  the  year  1520, 
at  Bum,  in  Lincolnshire,  and,  consequently,  now 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  thirteen  years  older 
than  Elizabeth,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  un- 
der the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  had  been  Master  of 
Requests,  andafterwards  Secretary  of  State»('*)  Since 
the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne,  he  had  mostly 
lived  in  retirement,  but  was  restored  by  Elizabeth 
to  his  former  office,  and  in  1571,  appointed  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  by 
die  tide  of  Baron  Burghley.  Superior  to  all  the 
litde  arts,  intrigues,  and  disputes  of  the  Court,  (^') 
he  stood  in  a  firm  and  exalted  position  with  re- 
spect to  his  dueen,  vnth  which  he  combined  the 
most  conscientious  regard  for  the  interest  of  the 
subjects,  especially  by  economy  in  his  office  of 
Treasurer.  (^)  Indefatigable  activity  and  strict 
iove  of  truths  moderation,  and  noble  gravity,  which, 
however,  did  not  disdain  the  most  cheerful  relaxa- 
tion in  a  narrow  circle;  love  of  order  and  im- 
penetrable secrecy, — ^the  eagle  eye  with  which  he 
penetrated  the  characters  of  men, — ^and  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  saw,  and  developed  the  most 
complex  subjects,  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the 
greatest  statesman  recorded  in  history. 

^He  is  prudent  who  is  patient,''  said  he,  ''and  pru- 
dence constrains  the  stars.  Modesty  is  a  protection 
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against  envy  and  danger;  excessive  ambition,  on 
the  contrary,  leads  to  ruin.  The  world  is  a  store- 
house of  tools,  of  which  man  must  make  himself 
master;  there  are  no  greater  artists  than  diligence 
and  perseverance:  God  alone  creates  at  once;  the 
work  of  man  grows  by  degrees.  The  strength  of 
a  King  is  the  love  of  his  subjects:  Princes  ought 
to  be  better  than  other  men,  because  they  conmiand 
and  rule  all  men.  A  good  Prince  must  hear  all, 
but  should  follow  the  best  counsel.  No  wise  Prince 
can  be  a  tyrant.  Good  Princes  ought  first  to  pre- 
fer the  honour  of  God  and  his  Church,  and  next  it 
the  Commonwealth,  before  their  own  pleasure  or 
profit.  Counsel  without  resolution  is  but  wind. 
War  is  soon  kindled,  but  peace  very  hardly  pre- 
served. War  is  the  curse,  peace  the  blessing,  of 
God  on  a  nation:  one  year  of  peace  brings  more 
profit  than  ten  years  of  the  most  successful  war.** 

Burghley  was  equally  upright,  affectionate,  and 
indulgent,  in  the  circle  of  his  family  and  to  his 
friends :  but  his  attachment  to  them  never  degene- 
rated into  weakness,  and  was  never  injurious,  because 
he  required  them  to  be  always  friends  to  virtue^ 
and  to  their  country.  All  this  cannot  be  stated  in 
a  more  striking  and  appropriate  manner  than  in  the 
words  which  Tieck  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  woi^ 
thy  Camden.  ^'What  has  made  our  Burghley,  and 
with  him,  our  state  and  the  Queen  so  great,  is,  that 
he  has  constantly  rejected  ever3rthing  savouring  of 
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extravagance  or  passion^  and  thereby  encouraged 
the  growth  of  that  which  is  in  the  middle,  and 
is  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes,  or  which,  if  they  do 
perceive  it,  is  disregarded  by  them  as  unimportant." 
So  great  was  the  general  discontent  at  the  govern- 
ment of  Mary,  that  her  death  gave  occasion  for 
universal  rejoicing,  and  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1558,  Elizabeth,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations, 
entered  the  Tower  as  dueen,  were  but  a  few  years 
before,  she  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  criminal.  She 
took  no  vengeance  for  former  offences  towards  her- 
self, left  thirteen  Roman  CathoUc  Privy  Counsellors 
in  their  dignity,  received  all  the  Bishops,  except 
the  blood-thirsty  Bonner,  with  respect,  and  con* 
ducted  herself  with  great  prudence  and  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  religion.  She  re- 
tained the  existing  forms  of  divine  worship,  checked 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  Protestant  Clergymen, 
forbade  the  destruction  of  images,  and  caused  annu- 
ities to  be  paid  to  the  monks,  so  that  even  many 
Roman  Catholics  forgot  theirapprehensions  of  further 
innovations.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  time  was 
not  quite  ripe  for  a  calm  and  impartial  development. 
Of  all  the  bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  alone 
was  ready  to  crown  Elizabeth  ;(**)  and  the  arrogant 
Pope,  Paul  IV.  hastUy  answered,  to  a  poUte  notifica- 
tion of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  that  he  looked 
upon  Elizabeth  as  illegitimate;  she  should  therefore 
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lay  down  the  Government,  and  expect  what  he^ 
in  his  clemency,  might  think  fit  to  decide. 

In  addition  to  these  misunderstandings,  and  the 
war  with  France  which  still  contmued^  it  was  a 
source  of  equal  uneasiness  to  Elizabeth  that  PhOip, 
fearing  the  union  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland, 
under  Mary  Stuart,  offered  her  his  hand.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  honorable  offer  would  evidently 
have  led  to  the  Pope*s  recognition  of  her  legitimacy 
and  hereditary  right — to  his  permission  for  the 
marriage  with  the  King  of  Spain,  his  powerful  sup- 
port  against  France,  and  the  entire  setting  aside  of 
her  dangerous  rival :  Philip  too  had  formerly  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  towards  Elizabeth, 
that  he  believed  himself  to  have  some  claim,  if  not 
to  her  affection,  yet  to  her  gratitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  objections  to  the  plan;  Philip 
calculated  that  Elizabeth  would  remain  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  maintain  that  religion  in  England,  even 
against  the  will  of  her  subjects.  He  was  as  nearly 
related  to  her  as  Henry  VHI.  to  Catharine  of 
Arragon.  If  Elizabeth  left  it  to  the  Pope  to  decide 
the  question  of  her  legitimacy,  she  would  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  right  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  own.  If  she  obtamed  his  permission 
for  a  marriage  with  PhiUp,  it  would  be  liable  to  no 
less  objections  than  those  of  Julius  11.  in  the  case 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  what  if  Paul,  yielding  to  the  in- 
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stigation  of  France^  should  declare  against  Elizabeth, 
and  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  right  of  Mary?  But 
independently  of  all  these  considerations,  the  Queen 
would  not,  upon  any  terms,  make  herself  odious  to 
her  people,  and  dependent  upon  a  foreign  bigoted 
Sovereign.  She  gave  Philip  a  grateful  answer, 
politely  declining  his  offer,  with  which  the  latter 
seemed,  for  the  present,  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  January,  1 559, 
recognized,  and    solemnly   confirmed,  Elizabeth's 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  then  imme- 
diately turned  its  attention  to  religious  affairs.     In 
consequence  of  several  representations  on  the  part 
of  the  convocation,  in  favour  of  the  old  doctrine,  reli- 
gious conferences  were  commenced  in  March,  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Catholics.      The  latter, 
being  now  deprived  of  their  power,  behaved  very 
differently  from  what  they  had  done  in  the  time  of 
Mary^  and  declared,  refusing  all  changes,  that  their 
doctrine  was  immutable.  After  the  Catholics  had  thus 
retired,  their  adversaries  were  doubly  active,  though 
their  views  again  differed  on  this  question,  whether 
the  Reformation  should  be  at  once  effected  in  all 
its  parts  upon  Calvinistic  principles,  or  whether 
every  thing  that  remained  from  ancient  times,  and 
was  at  all  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
should  be  retained. 

Meantime  the  Pope  had  indeed  dropped  his  de- 
mand of  supremacy  over  England,  but  required 
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that  no  change  should  be  made  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  observation  of  the  English  Ambassador^ 
Caime^  that  he  would  meet  with  compliance  as  soon 
as  he  declared  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
Bole3ni  to  be  vaUd,  was  considered,  by  Paul,  as  an 
affront;  and  Elizabeth,  fully  sensible  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  majority  of  her  subjects,  now  paid  no 
further  regard  to  the  Roman  Court,  though  she  was 
personally  disposed  rather  to  recede,  than  to  advance 
in  comparison  with  the  Reformation  of  Edward  VI. 
It  having  been  proposed  in  ParUament  to  restore 
the  tithes  and  first-fruits  to  the  Crown,  and  again 
to  give  the  Glueen  the  highest  authority  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  among  others, 
declared, "  If  every  King,  as  such,  is  head  of  the 
Church,  then  even  Herod  and  Nero  were  so;  if  it 
must  be  a  Christian  King,  then  the  Church  had  no 
head  till  Constantine.  And  shall  he  possess  all  ec- 
clesiastical rights,  even  that  of  binding  and  loosing?** 
The  opinions  of  the  Parliament,  however,  were  so 
protestant,  or  rather  ultra  royal,  that  in  the  Upper 
House  only  eight  Bishops  and  two  Liords,  and  in 
the  Lower  House  scarcely  any  members  opposed 
these  laws,  though  many  of  those  who  now  assented, 
had  voted  very  differently  under  Mary.  Whoever 
denied  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
was,  for  the  first  offence,  to  forfeit  his  property; 
for  the  second,  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  prae- 
munire, and   for  the  third,  to  be  punished  as  a 
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traitor.(")  Soon  afterwords^  the  right  of  regular 
ting  the  mode  of  divme  worship  and  the  liturgy^ 
and  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  high  commis- 
sion for  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  seemed  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary consequence.  (")  Though  heresy  was  to  be 
punished  only  according  to  the  Bible,  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Church,  and 
the  decisions  of  Parliament,  there  was  still  scope 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power: — ^for 
the  Queen  was  empowered,  with  this  tribunal  which 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  her,  and  without  the 
participation  of  the  convocation,  to  make  laws  on 
matters  of  faith,  church  discipline  and  customs,  to 
convoke  synods,  to  confirm  or  reject  their  resolu- 
tionSj  to  appoint  Bishops,  and  to  decide  on  all  ap- 
peals in  the  last  instance.  Many  Catholics  took 
great  offence  at  this  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority to  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  a  foreign  Am- 
bassador said  with  horror,  ^'I  have  seen  the  head  of 
the  English  Church  dance/* 

Of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  clergymen,  four- 
teen bishops,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  arch- 
deacons, and  as  many  deans,  fifty  prebendaries  and 
about  eighty  rectors  and  vicars  resigned  their  bene- 
fices, or  lost  them  because  they  would  not  submit 
to  the  new  laws  on  the  supremacy,  and  the  liturgy, 
confinned  by  ParUament.(")  The  dueen,  however, 
proceeded  much  more  slowly  and  calmly  in  the  ex- 
ecution, than  the  ParUament  in  passing  these  new 
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laws^  and  even  the  violent  Calvin  advised  neither  to 
act  with  precipitation^  nor  to  neglect  the  establish- 
ment of  truth  and  justice.  By  this  moderation,  dis- 
turbances were  prevented:  when,  however,  several 
powers  requestedElizabeth  would  grant  theCathohcs 
complete  reUgious  Uberty,  which  they,  however,  re- 
fused to  their  Protestant  subjects,  she  first  justified 
the  new  principles,  then  promised  to  treat  the  Ca<^ 
tholics  with  lenity,  and  added  in  the  spirit  of  those 
times,  (^)  with  respect  to  the  concession  of  entire 
freedom  of  rehgious  worship,  this  would  be  only  to 
confound  the  two  religions,  to  disturb  the  minds  of 
the  good,  to  encourage  the  e£Forts  of  the  heads  of 
parties,  to  confuse  the  state  and  religion,  and  to  minr 
gle  thmgs  divine  and  human  together.  It  would 
be  a  real  evil,  a  very  bad  example,  dangerous  to 
the'Protestants ;  neither  advantageous  to  the  persons 
favoured,  nor  affording  them  any  real  security. 

Elizabeth  graciously  received  the  grant  of  the 
necessary  taxes,  but  to  the  wish  that  she  would 
marry,  she  answered  evasively,  saying,  "I  am  mar- 
ried to  England,  my  people  are  my  family;  and  the 
epitaph,  Elizabeth  lived  and  died  a  virgin  Queen, 
will  one  day  be  my  glory.  This  answer  appeared  at 
once  flattering  and  modest,  and  Elizabeth  behaved 
with  so  much  prudence,  affability,  and  condescen* 
sion,  joining  in  diversions  and  amusements,  but 
without  the  smallest  abatement  of  her  dignity,  that 
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the  peq)le  honoured  their  young  Queen  more  than 
anj  precedmg  Sovereign  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Under  such  favorable  circumstances^  the  nego- 
datioiis  with  France^  proceeded  more  rapidly,  and 
tenninated  on  the  2d  of  April,  1559,  in  the  treaty 
of  Gateau  Cambresis.  The  most  important  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  England  was,  that  Calais  should 
be  retained  by  France  for  eight  years;  hostages 
given  for  its  due  restoration,  and  security  for 
^,000  dollars.  Francis  and  Mary  acceded  to 
tbis  peace,  but  all  the  other  reciprocal  claims  re- 
nuiined  in  full  force,  and,  like  other  points  relative 
to  Scotland,  were  to  be  discussed  in  two  months, 
^  if  possible,  amicably  adjusted.(^)  The  ne- 
cessary proposals  for  this  purpose,  were  made  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth  in  June,  1 559 ;  but  before  we 
speak  more  particularly  of  them,  we  must  relate 
wkt  had  been  passing  meanwhile  in  Scotland,  and 
bad  the  greatest  influence  on  the  course  of  events. 

The  French  court  considered  Scotland  as  a  pro- 
^ce  belonging  to  France,  and  the  only  question  was 
ia  what  manner  it  should  be  governed.  The  opinion 
of  the  Constable  Montmorency  was  not  to  persecute 
^protestants  if  they  obeyed  the  civil  government: 
^  Guises,  on  the  contrary,  demanded  their  entire 
extirpation,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  well-founded 
Monstrances  and  warnings  of  their  sister  Mary,  the 
^n  Regent.  The  latter,  instead  of  opposing  with 
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increased  energy,  at  length  pelded  as  usual  to  their 
opinions;  andwhen  the  Protestants  loudly  complained 
of  the  return  of  rigorous  measures,  and  the  non-per- 
formance  of  positive  promises,  she  said,  very  incon- 
siderately,  the  promises  of  Princes  are  valid  only 
so  long  as  appears  to  them  to  be  useful.      She  in- 
vited all  the  reformed  Clergy  to  appear  at  Stirling 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1559,  to  give  a  strict  account 
of  themselves ;  but,  when  they  appeared  with  nu-^ 
merous  attendants,  promised  that  no  proceedings 
should  be   instituted   at   Stirling,   provided  they 
would  remain  peaceable.      Yet  scarcely  had  those 
who  were  assembled  dispersed,  when  Mary  caused 
the  absentees  to  be  condemned   as   disobedient 
This  new  and  unjust  deception  filled  all  with  indigo 
nation,  and  they  found  in  John  Knox  a  man  who^ 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  gave  from  that  time 
a  more  decided  tendency  to  the  Scotch  Reformatioik. 
John  Knox,  bom  in  the  year  1505,  the  son  rf 
respectable  parents  in  easy  circimistances,  studied 
in  Glasgow  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  timesy 
became  acquainted,  in  the  sequel,  with  the  works  of 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  was  led  by  them  to 
study  the  Bible,  and  embraced  the  Protestant  reli* 
gion  in  1542.      He  had  no  philosophical  education, 
properly  speaking,  and  in  learning  he  cannot  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  more  eminent  divines. 
He  had,  however,  fully  adopted  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin,  nay,  in  some  points,  he  went  be- 
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jond  the  austerity  of  his  master.  Knox  was  a 
inan  of  indefatigable  activity^  far  exalted  above 
self-interest  and  corruption^  bold  and  immove- 
able even  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  firmest 
Cftith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  accompanied  him  through  life, 
and  raised  him  above  all  subordinate  considerations. 
Bat  his  prejudices  as  well  as  his  convictions  were 
indelible,  and  his  feelings  everywhere  subject  to  his 
principles.  With  too  great  austerity  he  disapproved 
all  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of  life,  and  thought 
that  pious  exercises,  sufferings,  and  cares,  ought 
to  fill  up  these  days  of  trial.  Moderation,  patience, 
mildness,  love  of  peace,  were  not  among  the  number 
of  his  virtues,  and  he  was  less  qualified  to  cherish 
and  foster  what  was  good,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  than  to  pull  down  with  unsparing  hand,  what 
appeared  to  him  worthy  pf  condemnation.  C')  He 
accordingly  considered  the  unconditional  extirpation 
of  popery  as  a  paramount  duty,  and  as  the  greatest 
gun:  though  far  from  actual  lust  of  vengeance,  he 
was,  in  his  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  persecution, 
himself  a  persecutor,  and  forgot  the  decorum,  nay, 
even  the  duties  of  a  subject,  to  attain  what  he  con- 
sidered as  his  highest  object.  No  man,  he  taught, 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  no  clergyman 
take  on  himself  civil  offices  and  duties.  If  any  one 
who,  on  account  of  his  power  and  situation,  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  commits  crimes 
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deserving  of  deaths  he  may  be  killed  by  individuals. 
If  princes  refuse  to  reform  the  Church,  the  inferiiHr 
magistrates  and  the  people,  guided  by  the  clergy, 
may  undertake  the  task.     In  general  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  people  must  decide  on  the  abuse  of 
the  supreme  authority,  and  take  steps  against  it 
In  this  spirit  Knox  approved  of  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  was  hereupon  kept  a  prisoner 
for  nineteen  months,  till  February,  1549,  in  the 
French  Gallies,   lived   afterwards  for  a  time  ia 
England,  then  from  the  year  1554,  in  Geneva,  and 
on  his  return,  drew  up  the  Remonstrance  of  the 
Protestants,  which  we   have   before    mentioned, 
and  which  was  so  ill  received  by  the  Queen  Regent 
In  tiiie  year  1556,  he  left  Scotland  for  the  second 
time,  and  was  then  ( not  to  speak  of  other  accu* 
sations,)  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  in 
effigy  in  Edinburgh.     But  even  when  at  a  distance 
he  exercised,  by  his  correspondence,  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
when  the  misunderstandings  increased,  boldly  re* 
turned  to  his  native  country  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1559.     The  zeal  of  this  austere  man  was  re- 
vived, by  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Regent,  and 
the  continuance  of  all  the  old  abuses,  even  more 
than  by  the  confirmation  of  the  former  sentence, 
and  the  danger  of  being  made  a  prisoner  at  Stirling. 
On  the   11th  of  May,    immediately  after  tke 
above-mentioned  condemnation  of  the  dispersed 
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Refonnen,  he  preached  in  Perth  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  against  the  mass^  idolatrous  worship 
and  the  adoration  of  images.  (^)     When  a  priest, 
undeterred   by   this    warning,    immediately   pro- 
ceeded to  read  mass,  a  young  man  designated  this 
as  idolatry,  for  which  he  received  a  blow ;  upon  this 
he  threw  stones  at  the  priest,  by  which  a  painting 
was  damaged.     In  this  manner  arose  a  dreadful  de- 
stniction  of  images,  which  soon  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.     Innumerable  works 
of  art,  and  altars,  were  broken  to  pieces,  libraries 
annihilated,  the  finest  churches  plundered,  and  a 
hundred  and  seventy,  or,  as  others  aflirm,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  monasteries  were  successively  de- 
molished; the  noble  remains  of  which,  even  in  in* 
different  representations,  still  excite  our  interest 
and  veneration.    Knox  had  not  the  power,  nay,  not 
even  the  will  to  check  these  outrages,  but  said, 
*^When  the  nests  are  destroyed,  the  crows  will  not 
come  back.**   It  is  alleged  too,  if  not  to  justify,  yet 
to  excuse,  these  actions,  that  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  catholics  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  Cbieen, 
still  more  than  the  sermons  of  Knox,  had  soured  all 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  impelled  them  to 
such  excesses.     In  comparison  with  the  advantages 
which  have  arisen  from  the  complete  triumph  of 
protestantism,  the  loss  is  but  trifling ;  and  a  good 
general  cannot  be  blamed  if  he  destroys  the  works 
^  fortresses  which  he  has  taken.    Many  a  one  who 
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lost  ever3rihing  by  unjust  persecution,  may,  perhaps, 
and  not  unreasonably,  have  in  some  degree  indem- 
nified himself;  but  rapacity  was  not  the  principal 
motive ;  and  to  bum,  in  a  moment  of  violent  excite- 
ment, statues,  pictures,  or  books,  (for  the  most 
part  of  little  worth,)  is  by  no  mecuis  so  bad  as,  with 
cold  calculating  cruelty,  to  condemn  men  (professors 
of  the  true  doctrine)  to  the  stake. 

As,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  many  Protestants 
disapproved  of  this  destruction  of  the  images,  and 
other  excesses,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ctueen 
Regent  had  no  means  to  inflict  severe  punishments, 
she  succeeded  on  the  29th  of  May,  1 559,  in  caor 
eluding  a  treaty  with  the  malcontents,  of  the  follow 
ing  tenor. — '^What  is  past  shall  be  pardoned,  for 
the  future  all  obey  the  government,  excite  no 
tumults  under  the  pretexts  of  religion,  and  molest 
neither  catholics  nor  priests,  nor  churches,  nor  coft- 
vents.  On  the  other  side,  there  shall  be  no  further 
persecution  of  the  reformed;  and  they  shall  obtaia 
in  Edinburgh,  what  they  call,  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  gates  of  Perth  shall  be  opened  to  the  Regent, 
but  she  shall  put  no  foreign  mercenaries  into  th^ 
city,  and  shall  call  a  Parhament  to  remedy  cJ[)uses.*! 
But  as  soon  as  the  Protestants  had  dispersed,  Marjr 
violated  this  treaty  in  many  points;  sent  Scotch 
troops,  in  the  pay  of  France,  to  Perth;  punished 
some  citizens;  removed  and  reprimanded  magiar 
trates;    and  permitted  only  the   exercise  of  the 
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Catholic  religion.     A  second  treaty  of  the  23d  of 
June,  1559>  of  a  similar  tenor,  was  not  more  punc- 
tually observed,  for  there  is  no  obligation  to  keep 
a  promise,  especially  one  that  is  injurious,  made  to 
heretics  and  rebels.    When  Knox,  therefore,  called 
upon  the  reformers  to  contend  manfully  for  the  true 
religion,  they  promptly  assembled,  and  the  move- 
ment was^  this  time,  much  more  general  than  before; 
for,  independently  of  religious  motives,  and  the 
well-founded  indignation  at  breach  of  promises,  and 
ill  treatment,   the  reformed  clergy  calculated  on 
obtaining  the  whole  property  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
the  nobility,  on  the  contrary,  hoped  to  share  it,  and 
the   people  willingly   suffered  themselves  to   be 
guided  by  men  who   rated  their  rights. and  im- 
portance much  higher  than  had  ever  been  the  case 
before.  (^)     The  churches  and  monasteries  suffered 
more  on  this  occasion  than  at  the  time  of  the 
tumults  in  Perth.   The  Queen  Regent,  however,  suc- 
ceeded,  by  the  aid  of  regular,  experienced  soldiers, 
in  keeping  down  the  uildisciplined  multitude;  so 
that  the  reformers  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
p]an  of  entirely  ruining  their  adversaries,  and  to  be 
contented  with  bare  toleration,  and  this  too  was 
granted  only  in  the  hope  that  no  further  complaints 
would  be  made  on  the  increasing  number  of  French 
ovil  officers  and  mercenaries.    On  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  Catholics  were  as  eager  as  the  Protestants, 
and  the  former  Regent,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
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rank  of  Duke  of  Chatellerault^  together  with  his  son, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  joined  the  latter.  Their  prinoipal 
leader,  however,  was  James,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
a  natural  son  of  King  James  V.,  and  half-brother 
of  Mary  Stuart.  All  parties  agreed  that  he  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  penetration,  of  indefatigable 
activity,  and  equally  skilled  in  military  and  civil 
affairs.  But  while  the  Protestant  writers  represeiA 
him  as  an  infamously  calumniated  hero,  who  steads- 
fastly  laboured  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religioB^ 
the  adherents  of  Mary  accuse  him  of  having  beei 
carried  away  by  boundless  ambition,  and  of  ht/vingf 
been  guilty  of  falsehood,  breach  of  faith,  treachec}^ 
and  murder,  in  order  to  subject  the  kingdom- to. bk 
will.  So  early  as  August,  1559,  Francis  11..' wA 
Mary  wrote  to  him  the  most  angry  letters,  sayinik 
"  That  he  had  violated  his  oath,  excited  seditiQD, 
and  deserved  punishment.*'  In  his  answer  he  •  de- 
fends himself  against  all  these  accusations;  only 
he  adds,  ^^I  shall  continue  to  promote  theeactni^ 
pation  of  the  old  superstition^  for  the  honour  of  Goi 
and  the  good  of  my  country,  and  not  suffer  inysilf 
to  be  deterred  by  any  threat"  •      j.i.i*< 

Meantime  so  large  a  body  of  auxiharf  ^tnep^ 
under  the  command  of  Elbceuf,  had  airivedjfinM 
France  (^)  that  the  Regent  boldly  expdled  |Mlt 
of  the  citizens  from  Leith,  put  tra^-  iaIO'  their 
houses,  and  to  the  complainta  that  w«re  «adib<tf 
this  and  similar  measures,  she  at  length  answered, 
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'^  I  shall  perseviere  in  what  I  think  useful,  and  re- 
quire the  Lords^  on  pain  of  high  treason,  to  dismiss 
their  armed  men/*  Instead  of  this  the  barons,  the 
clergy,  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  of  the  country, 
and  whoever  else  would  join  theni,  assumed  the 
title  of  Nobles  and  Commons  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
a&d  proposed  to  deprive  Mary  of  the  Regency* 
WiOock,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  reformed 
Qergy,  beii^  called  upon  to  do  so,  gave  an  opinion 
to  the  following  effect : — ^The  magistrates  are  cer- 
tainly ordained  <tf  God,  but  also  bound  by  God*s 
word,  so  that  they  may  be  deposed  when  there  is 
just  cause.  In  such  removal  of  Princes  and 
Magistrates,  God  does  not  always  make  use  imme- 
diately of  his  own  power^  but,  as  the  Old  Testament 
proves,  employs  in  his  wisdom  other  means.  In 
the  present  case,  t]^e  Regent  has  not  performed  her 
princqml  duties  to  her  subjects;  namely,  to,  admi- 
nister justice  im^ai^ially, .  to  protect  them  against 
enenues,  and  to  suffer.  God's  word  to  be  freely 
preaehed*  On  the  contrary,  she  has  maintained 
(operatilion^  disdiiined  the  advice  of  the  nobiUly, 
^d,  therefore,  deserves  to  be^  reI^oved  from  the 
government.'*  Knox  added  torthis  opinion^  '^That 
the  Regent  might  now  bei  disponed  for  just  causes," 
hoi  he  wished  that  ao  decision  might  be  pro- 
vomMaed  agoinal  her^  jthat,  if  slue  would  repent  of 
ber  Quiduet  and  tike  good. counsel,  there  might  be 
rami  to.  leave  her  in  possession  of  her  dignity. 

m2 
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The  majority  of  the  confederates  acceded  to  the 
severer  proposal,  and  deposed  the  Queen  Regent 
on  the  23d  of  October,  1559,  because  she  viblated 
the  Constitution,  introduced  foreign  mercenaries, 
built  fortresses  with  dangerous  views,  raised  French- 
men to  high  dignities,  depreciated  the  cuircnt 
coin,  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  imposed  op- 
pressive taxes,  and  endeavoured  to  plunge' the 
kingdom  into  slavery.  All  which  the  Lords,  being 
by  birth  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the  Ccm- 
stitution,  could  not  permit,  but  were  entitled  and 
bound  to  save  the  country. 

However  well  founded  not  a  few  of  these  com- 
plaints were,  the  friends  of  the  Regent  looked  upoii 
this  step  as  rebellion;  and  unprejudiced  penitfite 
observed,  that  if  the  doctrine  that  resistance  b 
permitted  in  extreme  cases,  may  have  a  UMftl 
effect  as  a  warning,  it  is  still  extremely  diflSctdt  to 
decide  when  and  how  it  is  to  be  applied:  -'The 
confederates  certainly  found,  on  this  occaj^on,  lliat 
their  strength  was  not  equal  to  execute  so  bold  an 
enterprise.  They  therefore  applied  for  assistanee 
to  Elizabeth,  and  in  order  to  gain  her  favour,'  itd<^ 
ed,  for  the  present,  the  English  Liturgy.    ;    '  •  -    ■  •  i 

Elizabeth,  conformably  to  the  peace  of/CateAi 
Cambresis,  had  complained,  in  June,  1 559>  espeicialljr 
that  Francis  and  Mary  had,  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary  of  England,  assumed  the  title  and 
arms  of  England,  and  thereby  manifested  hostik 
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claims  to  the  succession.  This  union  of  other  arms, 
with  those  of  France^  appeared  to  the  Constable 
Montmorency^  unsuitable  and  unusual,  for  France 
had  never  expressed  its  numerous  pretensions  in 
this  manner.  When  the  Guises  asked^  '^  Why  then 
Elizabeth  called  herself  Queen  of  France?''  they 
were  answered^  ^'  This  right  is  ancient^  imdisputed, 
and  by  no  m.eans  indicates  new^  hostile  intentions.'' 
Of  the  existence  of  such  intentions  in  Francis  and 
Maiy^  Elizabeth  had  sufficient  proofs  in  her  hands, 
wheii  the  Scotch  confeder^ites  sought  her  assistance ; 
but,  instead  of  acting  with  inconsiderate  precipi- 
tation,  we  here  see,  for  the  first  time^  the  cals^ness 
and  prudence,  the  judgment  and.  the  perspicuity, 
with  wUch  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  contem- 
plated  a  question  on  all  sides,  and  compared  ,tiie 
aiguments  for  and  against,  before  they.came  to  any 
lesolution.  (^) 

Against  supporting  the  Scotch  confederates^  it 
was  argued,  (^)  ^^It  is  a  dangerous  example^  and 
contrary  to  justice  and  law^  to  assist  subjects  in 
their  rebellion  against  their  legitimate  Sovereigns. 
For  though  the  confederates  allege  just  grounds 
for  many  conaplaintSy  yet  they  ought  to  have  had 
more ;  pi^ience,  to  have  taken  a  milder  course,  to 
have  sought  for  mediation,  and  not^  misconstruing 
exan^les  in  the  Bible,  and  violating  all  forms^  to 
have  removed  their  adversaries  from  all  partici- 
pation m  public  affairs,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  the 
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Queen  Regent,  whose  person  was  sacred.  To  join 
this  violent  party  is  no  less  dangerous  than  unjust, 
for  secret  assistance  is  not  sufficient;  and  extensive 
and  public  aid  would  break  the  peace,  and  France 
and  Scotland,  nay,  all  the  CathoUc  powers^  might 
combine  against  England,  which  they  hate,  and 
find  assistance  among  the  English  Catholics,  who 
remain  quiet  only  because  they  have  no  support  to 
rest  upon." 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  Scotdi  re- 
ceived at  first  a  cold  answer,  declining  their  over- 
tures; they,  however,  renewed  their  applicatioD, 
and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  acceding  to  them 
appeared  daily  to  gain  ground.  It  is  not  contrary 
to  God's  law,  it  was  observed,  "  For  a  Prince  to 
avert  present  and  future  dangers,  and  it  is  permitted 
to  use  the  same  means  for  defence  that  anolber 
employs  for  attack.  The  French,  contrary  to  aU 
justice,  even  now  keep  an  army  in  Scotland^  and 
that  kingdom,  formerly  subject  to  the  supremacy  <rf 
England,  will,  if  we  are  any  longer  indifferent,  naad 
with  the  already  declared  assent  of  Mary^  (all 
entirely  into  their  hands.  Nay,  after  overpower- 
ing the  Protestants,  they  will  undoubtedly  attack 
England,  in  order  to  place  Mary  Stuart  on  the 
throne,  and  renew  the  tjnranny  of  Mary  Tudor.  (*•) 
The  state,  the  church,  and  the  liberty  of  England 
depend,  therefore,  on  the  turn  which  things  take 
in  Scotland.     What  is  intended   is  very  evident 
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from  the  desolating  incursions^  the  new  armaments 
in  the  French  ports^  and  the  constant  refusal  of  Mary 
to  lay  aside  the  title  and  the  arms  of  England.  (^) 
She,  with  her  relations^  has  urged  the  Pcqpe  to 
declare  Elizabeth  disqualified  from  succeeding  to 
the  throne^  and  even  giv^n  occasion  to  Philip  IL^ 
though  so  zealous^  a  Catholic,  to  warn  the  Queen 
of  those  dangerous  plans/' 

Notwithstanding  these  weighty  arguments,  Eli- 
zabeth had  no  mind  to  meddle  with  the  aJBEioirs  of 
Scotland,  and  thought  it  improper,  and  offensive  to 
supfKNt  a  party  among  the  people,  against  the 
Queen  R^ent-  It  was  not  till  confidential  persons 
returned  from  Scotland,  who  gave  a  more  accurate 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs^  and  the  Eiiglish 
Priyy  Council  declared  its  welL-founded  opinion,  that 
if  this  moment  for  affording  support  was  neglected, 
the  dangers^  difficulties,  and  e^cpense,  would  be 
doubled;  (^)  that^  on  the  27th  of  February,  1560^  a 
nM)derate  and  equitable  convention  was  entered 
into  with  the  discontented  Scotch,  of  whidi  the 
fidbwing.is  the  substance:  ^Mlie  ancient  rights  of 
the  country  shall  be  maintained  by  assistance  from 
Bngbmd,.andL  the  French  mercenaries  shall  be  sent 
&my;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  promise  to  be 
in  all  things  faithful  and  obedient  to  King  Francis 
snd  dueen  Mary,  and  never  to  violate  their  un* 
deniable  rights." 
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When  Elizabeth  caused  all  the  above-mentioned 
grounds  of  complaint  to  be  alleged  at  Paris,  and 
offered  to  maintain  peace,  if  the  French  mercenaries 
were  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  nothing  was  done 
to  afford  real  and  just  satisfaction  to  so  dangerous 
an  enemy,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  allure  her 
by  the  promise  of  restoring  Calais,  if  she  would 
refrain  from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land. After  receiving  her  answer,  "That  she  would 
not  risk  the  peace  of  England  for  the  sake  of  a 
fishing  town,"  Francis  and  Mary  endeavoured  to 
attain  their  object  by  the  mediation  of  Philip  II. 
But  Elizabeth  answered  on  the  8th  of  April,  "That 
after  so  many  threats  and  dangers  she  could  not 
withdraw  her  army  from  Scotland  till  the  French 
left  that  kingdom,  nor  ought  the  Scotch  to  be 
declared  rebels,  since  they  only  defended  their 
national  independence,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  laws."  However  wilUng  PhiUp  might  have 
been  to  acquire  the  honour  of  settUng  all  these 
disputes  by  his  mediation,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
begin  a  war  with  Elizabeth,  for  the  sake  of  France 
and  Scotland.  Wherefore,  Francis  and  Mary  having 
only  their  own  insufficient  means,  gave  a  conmiis- 
sion  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  1 560,  to  the  Bishops  of 
Valence  and  Amiens,  and  to  Monsieur  de  Brosses, 
to  negociate  from  Scotland  on  all  the  points  in 
dispute.     They  added,  ''That  what   these    three 
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envoys,  or  two  of  them,  should  do,  order,  or  agree 
upon  with  Elizabeth,  they  would  execute  it  without 
ever  acting  contrary  to  it  in  any  manner." 

But  before  the  hopes  of  such  remote  assistance 
could  be  fulfilled,  or,  wiHi  the  increasing  party-dis- 
sensions in  France,  fresh  troops  could  be  brought 
frran  that  country,  the  Regent  found  herself  so  hard 
pressed,  and  vexation  and  illness  so  affected  her, 
that  she  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1560.     Under- 
standing, judgment,  virtuous  conduct,   and  many 
other  laudable  qualities,   are  almost  unanimously 
allowed  her;  yet,  much  as  the  state  of  things  at 
that  time  mitigates  the  censure,  it  is  evident  from 
the  hcts  that  she  did  not  keep  dear  of  the  petty, 
mean  arts  of  politics,  and  disregarded  ancient  rights, 
ne^ected  the  natives,  missed  in  religious  affairs 
the  just  medium,  and  by  slavish  compliance  with 
the  directions  of  her  brothers,  was  a  great  cause 
of  present  evils  and  future  sufferings.      On  the 
8th  of  July,  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  the 
Regent,  her  representatives  and  the  French  envoys 
were  obliged  to  make  a  convention  at  Edinburgh 
with  the  confederate  Scotch,  and  Elizabeth,  to  the 
following  effect. (")     "The  French  soldiers  shall 
leave  Scotland  in  twenty  days,  and  not  return  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament.    Foreigners  shall  be 
excluded  from  public  offices.     No  person  shall  be 
called  to  account  for  what  is  past.   The  Parliament, 
which  shall  meet  in  August  next,  and  send  a  deputy 
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to  the  King  and  Uueen,  shall  be  as  legal  as  if  it 
were  convoked  by  order  of  their  majesties,  sup- 
posing that  the  disturbances  are  suppressed,  and 
that  every  person  entitled  to  a  seat  may  appear 
without  danger.  It  shall,  above  all  things,  examine 
the  state  of  reUgious  affairs^  and  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  absence  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Without  its 
assent,  war  cannot  be  declared  nor  peace  condudcfdt 
As  England  and  Ireland  belong  by  right  to 
Elizabeth,  Francis  and  Mary  shall  not  use  tb^ 
titles  and  arms  of  those  kingdoms.  (^)  Tb^  con- 
vention shall  be  ratified  by  both  parties  within 
sixty  days/*  On  the  part  of  Elizabeth  this  wasi 
done  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  she  reaped  the 
glory  of  having,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  her  finn- 
ness  and  prudence,  driven  the  French  from  Scot- 
land, secured  England,  and  gained  the  attachment 
of  the  Scotch. 

Meantime  the  Scotch  Parliament  assembled  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  more  numerous  than  it  had  been 
for  a  long  time,  and  attended  even  by  the  inferior 
nobility,  and  began,  according  to  preceding  ex- 
amples and  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  proceed  to 
business  before  the  arrival  of  a  royal  plenipoten- 
tiary. (*)  On  the  17th  of  August  the  Protestants 
not  only  presented  a  confession  of  faith,  but  de- 
veloped, with  great  rigour  and  harshness,  the 
defects  of  the  ancient  church.  (®)     No  clergyman 
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came  forward  to  defend  the  latter^  either  through 
fear,  or  in  hopes  of  more  favourable  times ;  but  in- 
stead of  thereby  conjuring  the  storm,  the  innovators 
became  bolder,  and  said,  '^  That  it  was  only  because 
the  entire  undeniable  right  was  on  their  side  that 
the  adherents  of  the  old  faith  did  not  attempt  to 
make  any  defence.^*  Thus,  with  the  opposition  of 
only  three  Lords,  the  CathoHc  worship  was  abo* 
lished,  and  every  connection  with  the  Pope  broken 
off.  Nay,  not  contented  with  the  recognition  and 
toleration  of  their  doctrines,  the  oppressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  violent  spirit  of  those  times,  soon  became 
oppressors,  and  decreed,  ^*That  whoever  dared  to 
read,  or  to  hear  mass,  should  lose  for  the  first 
offence  all  his  property ;  for  the  second  suffer  cor- 
poral punishment  and  banishment,  and  for  the  third 
be  put  to  death/'  (*^) 

It  appears  that  all  those  who  were  inclined  to 
the  reformed  religion  agreed  in  tins  tyranny,  but 
^en  the  qaestiim  was  to  be  decided  how  the  an- 
cient property  of  the  C5hurch  should  in  future  be 
^plied,  there  appeared  a  great  difference  of  opinions 
^d  motives,  for  besides  the  Oatholic  possessors, 
to  whom  the  surrender  of  the  property  seemed 
contrary  to  justice  and  duty,  the  converted  Abbots 
^  Prelates,  and  also  the  nobitity,  demanded  a 
large  portion,  and  the  reformed  Clergy  the  whole  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  churches,  the  schools, 
and  the  poor.     Lastly,  some  thought  of  tiie  State, 
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which  was  in  extreme  need^  and  to  which^  without 
regard  to  vehement  opposition^  a  third  part  was 
adjudged  in  December,  1560. 

At  the  same  time  laws  were  drawn  up  for' the 
future  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  for  divine 
worship,  under  the  titles  of  "Book  of  Policj,  tf 
Discipline,  Book  of  Common  Order."  According -to 
the  first,  after  the  aboUtion  of  the  degrees  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  congregations  should  choose  ithe 
priests,  who,  in  provincial  assemblies,  and,  laatjjf^ 
in  the  highest  instance,  in  a  general  assembly  undir 
a  president  who  was  likewise  to  be  elected,  shodd 
preside  over  the  legislation  and  govermBent.<tf  illhe 
Church,  n  :u-rf 

In  favour  of  this  democratic  system  of  the  Sfe** 
b)rterians,  there  was  the  attachment  of  Knox^attd 
many  of  the  clergy,  to  Calvin ;  also  the  inclioBticm 
of  the  people  to  deviate,  as  far  as  possible^  fipcm 
Catholicism ;  the  hope  of  the  nobitity  to  acquire  hf 
this  form  a  larger  portion  of  the  Church  propotjO; 
and,  lastly,  the  apprehension  of  a  new  and  dafe^ 
gerous  preponderance  of  the  Clergy.  .;. 

The  new  Liturgy  was  simple,  leaving  howeveir  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  congregations  certain  libeKkies, 
which,  in  the  sequel,  under  Charles  I.,  they  firmly 
insisted  on.  Many  of  the  regulations  on  educatiaDl, 
the  schools,  the  Universities,  the  poor,  &c.  deseFie 
praise.  The  Church  discipline  appears  to  be  li- 
gorous,   and   refers  to   many  subjects   which  the 
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administration  of  justice  could  not  well 
nch  and  check :  Elders  chosen  among  the  best 
men  in  the  congregation  not ,  only  assisted  the 
Cfergy  in  these  matters,  but  were  to  have  a  watchful 
q&  upon-  the  diligence  and  morals. of  the  Clergy 
Aonselves*  'Diesacnunent  was  administered  four 
lines  in  die  yeaTy  a  sermon  preached  oh  the  Sunday 
morfting^  and  at  least  once  in  the  iweek,  but  on 
8imda3f  afternoon  the  yonth  were  instructed.  The 
agn  -of  the  cross^  kneeling^  observance  of  saints' 
diya,  and:  many  other  things,  declared  superstitious, 
Imre ' aboBshed.  Nay^  it  wits  resolved,. not  in:  an 
iibufiititm  3bS:  passion^  but  with  >  great  solemnity,  and 
with  the  assent  of  ecclesiastical  zealots,-  that  all 
ibbeysy '  cOATents,  and:  conventual  churches,  libra- 
Siits^  woi^  df  art^  nay^' even  the  sepulchres,  as  seats 
•of  the  nngedly,^axid  occasions  to  sin  and  idolatry, 
4hcNdd  be  destroyed^  What  had  formerly  been 
Mtved  fimm  the  dfuiy  of  the  mob,  now  fell  prostrate 
before  this  le^  madness,  and  the  destruction  was 
liected  ill' the  greatest  extent,,  and  with  extreme 
httrimess  and  bmtality .  (^) 

WhBA  Francis  and  Mary,  and  her  uncles,  were 
■ade  aafuamted  with  all  these  revolutions  and 
e^nts^  >tileir>  alarm  and.  anger  knew  no*  bounds. 
No  where,  «aid  the  Oardinal  of  Lorraine  to  the 
hgikh  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  is  there  an  ap- 
pemnoe  of  tl^  obedience  promised  in  the  peace. 
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England  and  Scotland  ought  now  to  enter  into  « 
closer  alliance."  , .» 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  King  Francis  II. 
died,  unexpectedly,  on  the  5th  of  December,  ISSOn 
This  was  so  far  a  loss  to  Elizabeth,  as  Philip.  lb}  ; 
had  no  longer  any  reason  to  dread  the.muon  of  tbr 
British  and  French  crowns  on  one  head;  and  if  W 
followed  his  own  opinions,  must  be  inclined  to  hdH 
enemies:  but  it  was  a  still  greater  misfortune,  tii^ 
Mary,  for  the  reigning  dueen  of  a  great  kingdnoh 
had  become  a  widow^  ill  treated  by  her  motherA*t 
law,(^)   and  could  the  less  depend  upon  Frem^ 
assistance  to  promote  her  views  in  Scotland^  Jtt 
Catharine  de  Medicis  was  afraid  she  would  mttOfi 
Philip,  or  Don  Carlos.     But  Mary's  predilection.  filW 
France  was  so  great  that  she  had  no  mind  to  go.  tei 
Scotland.     Many  of  her  friends,  too,  reminded  hflpn 
of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage ;  of  the  doubtful  8e»  ? 
timetits  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  rude  manners  rf^i 
the  Scotch  people,  who  were  impatient,  even.undtfil 
the  government  of  a  male  sovereign.   James,,  hfldi 
half-brother,  who  visited  her  in  Lorraine^  declartd" 
decidedly,  on  the  contrary,  that  her  presence  i|i 
Scotland  was    absolutely  necessary^   and  that  iii 
Mary  governed  with  moderation,  and  confinued  tbt 
new  religious  institutions,  she  would  have  m>thiii|f 
to  apprehend.      Lastly,  her  uncles  were  of  opixikAi 
that  she  ought  to  appear  in  Scotland  as  Queen,  ti> 
hold  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  hand. 
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dieck  heresy.,  and  acquire  greater  power  and  ef- 
fertual  support  by  a  second  marriage. 
At  this  moment  it  was,  above  all  things,  im- 
portant to  satisfy  Elizabeth,  Accordingly,  Mary 
wrote  to  her  on  the  5th  of  January,  1561,  a  month 
lAer  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  letter,  in  which 
ibe  saysy  ^'  That  she  would  not  recur  to  any  thing 
Ait  had  passed,  nor  enquire  whether  those  who 
■giied  ibe  treaty  of  Edinburgh  were  authorised  to 
4i  sou  But  the  passage  in  it  which  related  to  the 
ii|^  of  succession  was  too  disadvantageous  to  her, 
ttd  was,  at  all  events,  drawn  up  in  an  equivocal 
tiid  obscure  manner;  that  Elizabeth  might  herself 
onnine  and  decide ;  Mary  required  no  more  than 
vlat  she  would  grant  to  her  imder  similar  circum- 
That  Mary  would  not  enter  on  the  question 
the  extent  of  the  full  powers  of  the  en- 
^9fUf  was  deciding  it  in  her  own  favour.  The  words, 
te,  respecting  the  renunciation  of  the  arms  and 
Itte  of  England  were  anything  but  equivocal,  only 
Afrqueftioii  respecting  the  future  right  of  succession 
m  Mt  80  accurately  developed  and  decided."' 

This  correspondence  was  succeeded  by  an  ap- 
location  frcnn  Mary,  that  Elizabeth  would  grant 
"W  a  safe  conduct  for  her  voyage  to  Scotland. 
^  nceived  for  answer,  *'That  she  should  have 
mt  ody  safe  conduct,  but  the  most  friendly  recep- 
«a  wherevOT  she  appeared,  if  she  ratified  the 
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treaty  of  Edinburgh.  That  a  longer  delay  to  compl] 
with  this  just  demand^  or  decHning  to  pass  throaj^ 
England,  must  necessarily  be  considered  by  Elizabetl 
as  an  affront.**  Mary,  angry  at  this  intimatitti 
said  to  the  EngUsh  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  ^ 
do  not  want  the  permission  and  consent  of  Elizabett 
and  can  and  will  go  to  Scotland  without  it.  Tc 
I  intended  to  pay  her  a  friendly  visits  and  the  mar 
so  as  she  so  frequently  speaks  of  the  necessity  c 
friendship  between  England  and  Scotland;  hU 
indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  these  words  are  bc 
very  seriously  meant,  and  that  Elizabeth  is  wk 
favourable  to  the  rebels  than  to  me.  I  well  kMr 
that  there  are  many  discontented  persons  in  Engltt 
also,  but  I  will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  coneen 
of  that  kingdom,  and  though  I  have  had  no  Ido 
experience,  I  am  old  enough  to  know  what  justlsi 
friendship,  and  equity  require.  With  these  sett 
ments,  and  as  a  Queen,  I  may  boldly  meet  Eliasabfld 
in  obedience  to  my  husband  I  did  not  ratify  ii 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  but  since  his  death  I  Jm 
laid  aside  the  arms  and  title  of  England^  and  i 
soon  as  I  have  made  myself  sufficiently  acquinti 
in  Scotland  with  the  state  of  affairs,  I  shall  be  ab 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  on  the  Cffli 
points  also.  Everything  is  prepared  for  mj  'voyig 
I  will  not  delay  it,  and  hope  that  the  wind  wiH 
so  favorable  that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  tarn 
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upon  the  English  coast.  But  should  I  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Elisabeth^  she  may  do  to  me  according  to 
her  willj  and  if  she  is  so  hard-hearted  as  to  wish 
for  my  deatti,  she  may  sacrifice  me  as  a  victim^ 
which,  perhaps^  might  be  better  for  me  than  a 
longer  life/* 

Elizabeth  conjectured  from  this  passionate  de- 
daiation,  that  Mary  was  by  no  means  so  easy  with 
respect  to  the  a£fairs  of  Scotland,  or  so  free  from 
design  with  regard  to  her  claims  upon  England, 
as  she  pretended  to  be.  She  received  too,  from 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  (who  was  averse  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
Maiy*s  head,  frt>m  personal  dislike  and  solid  rea^ 
90ns,)  secret  communications  relative  to  the  projects 
in  fevour  of  Maiy.  Elizabeth,  however,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  carry  the  matter  any  further  at 
present,  affected  not  to  believe  it.  While,  on  the 
other  side,  some  suspicious  persons  thought  that 
Mary^s  brother  James  had  wished  that  she  should 
go  by  way  of  England,  and  be  there  detained  till 
the  religious  innovations  in  Scotland  should  be 
eonqileted.  (^) 

Agitated  by  such  thoughts,  with  the  most  me- 
lancholy feelings,  in  fear  of  being  captured  by 
Bnghsh  cruisers,  Mary  went  on  board  the  ship  that 
v&s  to  cany  her  to  her  native  kingdom.  When 
the  coasts  of  France  vanished  from  her  sight  she 
thought  that  the  happiness  of  her  life  had  vanished 
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with  them,  and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  pathetic 
strains.    The  joy  and  respect  with  which  she  was  ' 
welcomed  on  her  landing  in  Scotland,  on  the  19tU  ' 
of  August,  1561,  afforded  her,  however,  new  and'' 
almost  unexpected  pleasure;  and  her  beauty,  afia- ' 
bility,  mental  endowments,   and  uncommonly  en-'"" 
gaging  manners,  gained  her  many  hearts.     When^'  '* 
besides  this,  following  the  advice  of  her  half-brothet*;^^* 
she  passed  over  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  placed'*' 
only  Protestants  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  declared^ 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  make  any  change  in  tiie 
resolutions  respecting  religion,  the  satisfaction  of^ 
the  people  was  much  increased,  with  the  hope  rf  ^"^ 
a  happy  issue  to  all  their  affairs.     But  persons  of*'' 
more  austere  sentiments  observed,  that  Mary  looked*** 
on  the  effeminate  enjo}anents  and  flatteries  of  thii*'^ 
French  capital,  as  constituting  the  supreme  Happi-'^ 
ness  of  life;  and,  on  the  contrary,  neither  loved  nrtf^' 
appreciated  her  native  country.     Thus  she  ha4^ 
arrived  with  an  alienated  heart,  a  corrupt  taste,  with- 
out desire  for  any  thing  better;  without  enthusiasoll  " 
for  a  noble  vocation  and  genuine  glory.    Withoul'^ 
wholly  coinciding  in  these  opinions,  many  prudent'^ 
m^n  doubted  whether  a  yoimg  woman  of  only  nine- 
teen unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  the  lawj^' 
and  with  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  surrounde^*^ 
without  experience,  friends,  or  power,  would  be'* 
able  to  subdue  the  formidable  parties  which  were 
unaccustomed  to  moderation  and  order,  and  to  lawful 
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obedience.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholics  thought  it 
cowardly  and  impious,  that  instead  of  punishing 
the  crimes  that  had  been  committed,  she  took  the 
part  of  the  heretics.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that  they  could  no  more  confide  in 
her  promises  than  in  those  of  Mary  Tudor;  that  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  she  would  lay 
aside  all  hypocrisy,  and  according  to  the  impious 
principles  of  her  family,  pursue  the  career  of  per- 
secution. 

This  opixuon  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Queen  required  the  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  for  herself,  and,  on 
the  24th  of  August,  six  days  after  her  arrival, 
caused  arrangements  to  be  made  in  the  Palace  for 
reading  ma33.  But  some  zealous  innovators  forced 
their  way  in^  broke  the  wax-tapers  to  pieces,  and 
would  probably  have  destroyed  every  thing  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented.  The  Catholics  considered 
this  as  highly  .culpable  disobedience  to  the  Queen, 
and  impious  profanation  of  what  was  holy.  Pro* 
testants,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  the  priest  who 
read  mass  ought  to  be  punished  as  an  idolater,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Mary's  declarations,  with  a  view  to  appease  them, 
i&ade  but  little  impression,  and  none  could  satisfy 
her  adversaries.  For  Knox  considered  and  treated 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  worse  than  heathens,  (a 
conduct  of  which  the  latter  were  guilty  on  their 
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part  also^)  preached  against  the  whore  of  Babylon^ 
that  is^  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Anti-Christ, 
that  is  the  Pope :  one  mass,  he  said,  was  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  country  than  ten  thousand  foreign 
enemies,  (^)  and  his  prayer  for  the  Queen  was  in 
the  following  terms :  ^Purify,  O  God,  Hie  heart  of 
the  dueen  from  the  poison  of  the  idolaters,  and  re- 
deem her  from  the  slavery  of  Satan,  in  which  she 
has  been  educated,  and,  for  want  of  the  true  doc- 
trine, still  is,  in  order  that  the  kingdom  may  escape 
the  plagues  and  the  vengeance  which  inevitably 
follow  idolatry."(^)    In  other  places  he  invoked  the 
anger,  vengeance,  and  curse  of  God  upon  his  adver- 
saries, as  criminals;  and  fStes,  hunting  parties,  sports, 
dances,  masquerades,  and  the  like,  with  which  the 
court  of  Mary  was  amused,  were,  in  his  gloomy 
mind,  heavy  crimes.      MThereas  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  a  love  of  vain  and  empty  pleasures, 
looked  upon  what  was  truly  reprehensible  in  her 
conduct,  as  permitted,  or  at  least  indiffer^it  and 
unimportant. 

In  the  hope  of  gaining  Knox,  or,  at  least,  of 
making  him  more  moderate,  Mary  had  several  con- 
versations with  him,  in  which  he  manifested  a  nohle 
holdness,  and  invincible  love  of  truth,  but  disdained 
the  forms  which  might  effectually  influ^ice  tbt  heart 
and  understanding  of  a  young  Queen,  and  therefore 
caused  her  to  shed  tears  indeed,  but  did  not  ocm- 
vince  her.      Among  other  assertions,  he  affirmed 
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that  it  was  the  indisputable  right  of  the  Clergy  to 
assemble  without  the  interference  of  the  temporal 
powers;  the  duty  of  the  Sovereign  is  to  lead  a  se- 
rious life^  and  instead  of  dancing  and  singing  to 
excess^  to  go  to  churchy  and  leaxn  the  word  of  God. 
Idolatry  is  worthy  of  death,  and  if  Princes  do  not 
dbserve  their  compact^  with  the  people^  they  will 
meet  with  no  obedience.  When  they  murder  the 
children  of  God^  it  is  lawful  to  bind  their  hands  for 
soch  madness,  and  to  put  them  in  prison  till  they 
better  theniselves.(*^)  Nor  is  this  disobedience,  but 
obedience  to  God's  commands.  He  who  defends 
the  lUxnish  Church  is  on  the  way  to  damnation, 
and  a  reference  to  the  ccmscience  is  of  no  avail, 
without  rigbi;  judgment  and  knowledge.  On  ac- 
count of  these  and  similar  notions,  which  were 
uttered  even  to  the  people,  Knox  was  accused  of 
High  Treason^  bu£  defended  himself  with  the 
greatest  courage,  wd,  much  to  the  mortification  of 
the  highly  incensed  dueen,  was  in  the  end  acquitted. 
ftom  an  impartial  consideration  of  what  we  have 
here  related,  it  aj^ears  that  Knox^s  manner  was 
hanh,  his  demands  exorbitant,  and  the  instances 
of  rebejljon  and  regicide  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  by  no  means  proper  models  to  be  fol* 
Wed.  GdUa*,  accordingly  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  says,  '^Knox  had  the  presumpticm  to  argue 
ftgiiinat  the  Queen,  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
^d  from  higher  inspiration,  to  common  law,  which 
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leads  to  violence  and  the  dissolution  of  all  order. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  alleged,  as  an  excuse 
for  the  PresbjTterian  zealots,  that  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship of  the  Queen,  at  that  time,  pointed  to  very 
different  plans,  and  even  duties,  and  it  cannct  be 
doubted  that  Mary,  in  her  mind,  always  int»ided 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Church.   She  avoided 
the  solemn  recognition  of  the  ParliaHieBtary  es- 
tablishment of  Protestantism,  kept  up  an  uninter- 
rupted correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
formers, several  times  received  money  from  the 
Pope,  and  declared  in  the  year  1563  that  she  would 
always  be  obedient  to  him.    To  this  was  added  the 
recollection  of  former  persecutions,  and  oi  what 
was  done  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  against 
the  professors  of   the  new  fiuth.      The  Roman 
Catholics,  at  that  time,  woidd  certainly  never  have 
tolerated  a  Protestant  Queen,  which  if  it  does  not 
justify,  yet  accounts  for,  and  excuses  the  demands 
of  the  Scotch  Reformers. 

But,  however  great  was  the  zeal  and  the  power 
of  the  Clergy,  they  found,  from  the  causes  which 
we  have  already  indicated,  manifold  opposition  to 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  ecclesiastical  property 
for  the  Churches,  the  schools,  and  the  poor.  The 
nobles  did  not  wish  to  increase  the  wealth  either  of 
the  Crown  or  of  the  Clergy:  the  actual,  possessors 
desired  to  give  up  as  little  as  possible,  whether 
they  were  newly  converted  clergymen,  or  persons 
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who  had  expelled  the  former  possessors.      l!1ius 
tio4liirds  of  the  Church  property  remained  in  the 
loads  of  the  old  or  new  possessors,  and  only  one- 
third  came  to  the  Crown,  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  Reformed  Clergy.    The  latter,  therefore,  found 
doKelves  unexpectedly  converted  into  mere  mer- 
cenaiies  c^  the  court;   nay,  they  remained  in  great 
poTortf,  t>e<»itise  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  give  up 
ptrt  of  that  third  to  many  great  persons,  and  inde- 
peadentl  j  of  the  wish  to  keep  her  adversaries  pow- 
eiies9^  desired  also  to  gain  something  for  herself. 
HcHioe  arose  a  continued  discontent  among  the 
Qergy,  and  their  blame,  (which  was  easily  combined 
iMi  tbeir  limited  income,)  of  any  more  agreeable 
ttode  of  Mfe.      In  the  same  spirit  the  magistrates 
(A  Edinburgh  ordered  that  no  drunkard,  mass- 
ptMt,  Kfr  obdurate  papist,  should  remain  in  the 
tStr.      Mary,  on  her  side,  considered  this  as  a  vio- 
httMn  cf  her  rights,  and  without  regard  to  con- 
tradction,  caused  new  magistrates  to  be  chosen, 
and  ^proclamation  to  be  made,  that  every  good  sub- 
ject night  remain  unmolested  in  the  city.  That  the 
penoiLS  above  specified  were    comprehended   in 
^  general  denomination,  appeared  to  many  as 
afaurd,  as  it  did  offensive  to  others. 

during  these  events,  negociations  were  going  on 
win  France  and  England.  The  French  Ambassador, 
Noailes,  urged  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  with 
(SuoTes  IX.,  and  the  rc-estabUshment  of  the  Roman 
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CathoUc  religion.  He  was  answered  that  France 
had  done  little  service  to  Scotland,  but  that 
England  had  assisted  in  breaking  the  fetters  which 
nobody  was  inclined  to  bear  any  more.  In  this 
temper  of  the  people's  minds,  it  was  necessary  tor 
Mary  to  lose  no  time  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
with  her  rival.  She,  therefore,  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival in  Scotland,  sent  Maitland  Lethington,  one  of 
her  most  distingnished  officers,  to  prc^Mise  to  hm*  a 
friendly  alliance;  but  at  the  same  time  to  lay  before 
her  a  demand,  that  she  would  cauae  Mary  to 
be  recognised  by  a  solemn  decision  of  Paxliajnent 
as  the  next  hdr  tx)  the  English  thn»e,  in  the  eveit 
of  her  dying  without  children.  The  Queen  of 
Scotland  was  induced  to  make  this  demaiid  from 
an  apprehension,  that,  as  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
made  no  mention  of  ihe  Scotch  line,  Slixabeth 
might  appoint  another  heir.  EltsEabeth,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  expected  the  simj^e  ratifieatiaa  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  accocdoigly 
offered  to  Mary  sincere  friendship,  on  the  Ifith  of 
August,  1568,  was  as  unexpectedly  as  disagreeablj 
surprised  by  this  turn  of  affairs.(ff)  She  considered, 
after  the  confirmation  of  h^  own  hereditary  nghte, 
any  Parliamentary  investigation  to  be  superfliuus; 
and  any  attack  on  her  father's  will  highly  dan- 
gerous. The  right  given  to  him  to  decide  oi  the 
succession,  was,  she  believed,  transmitted  to  her, 
and  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  rashly  to  msfce 
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use  of  it,  for  the  advantage  of  a  competitor,  who 
already  conceived  her  own  right  to  be  the  best 
founded^  and  who,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  ob- 
soxious  to  the  majority  of  the  EngUsh.  She  there- 
fore gave  tlie  following  answer  to  Lethington. 

'^I  hope  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  will  not 
trench  upon  the  hereditary  rights  of  myself  and  of 
any  descendants  that  I  may  have,  though  at  the 
ambitiouB  suggesticm  of  others  she  has  assumed  the 
irms  and  title  of  England,  an  affront  for  which  she 
ought,  in  justice,  to  give  satisfaction.    On  my  side, 
I  will  neither  bring  forward  the  question  of  the 
right  to  the  crown,  which  might  easily  lead  to  many 
doubts  and  considerations,  nor  will  I  prejudice  the 
rights  of  Mary.    If,  after  my  death,  she  has  the 
'-■  lest  right,  she  may  succeed  me,  but  a  more  par- 
(ieukur  dedaration,  and  confirmation  of  such  a  right 
is  quite  unusual,  and  the  friendship  between  us 
might  rather  suffer  than  gain,  and  suspicion  and 
fissensMm  would  probably  follow.   Before  my  eleva- 
tidn  to  the  throne,  I  was  solicited  by  many,  who, 
if  I  had  desired  it,  would  have  risked  ever3rthing 
for  me;   now,  on  the  contrary,  tha*e  are  many  dis- 
omteftted  perscms  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  who, 
like  the  fickle  people  in  general,  expecting  better 
times,  would  readily  turn  from  the  setting  to  the 
rising  sun.     Successors  to  a  throne  in  Mary's  situa- 
tkm,  find  it  difficult  to  subdue  their  own  wishes ; 
liow  much  more  to  keep  in  due  and  proper  bounds, 
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• 

the  eager  eflForts  of  their  partisans ;  I  will  therefore 
not  strengthen  the  power  of  a  neighbour  who  i» 
already  so  high,  by  a  formal  recognition  of  her 
hereditary  rights,  undermine  my  own  security,  and 
have  my  shroud  and  grave  in  my  eyesr  during  my 
lifetime." 

After  these  declarations,  a  proposal  was  made  to 
alter  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  Edinburgh,  so 
that  Mary  should  not  make  use  of  the  arms  and 
title  of  England  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  descendants,  and  the  latter  should  do  nothing 
to  prejudice   the  hereditary  rights  of  Mary;  and  , 
though  there  was  never  any  formal  acceptance  and  , 
confirmation  of  this  proposal,  the  two  Queens  acted  i 
in  general  in  conformity  to  it,  and  a  Convention  of. 
the  23d  of  September,  1 563,  contained  many  useful  . 
stipulations   respecting  the   mutual  treatment  of 
merchants,  exportations  and  importations,  the  bar-  , 
bouring  of   fugitives,  the   settlement  of  disputes 
between  citizens,  &c.    The  proposal  that  Elizabeth, 
and  Mary  should  have  a  meeting  to  confer  together, 
and  by  this  means  come  to  a  perfect  understanding, 
was  given  up,  after  long  consideration,  as  likely 
to  lead  to  difficulties.(^)      And,  in  fact,  notwith- 
standing the  outward  civility,  there  were  not  want- 
ing new  grounds  for  dissension  and  suspicion,  in 
addition  to  those  which  previously  existed. 

The  Countess  of  Lennox,  daughter  of  Margaret 
Tudor,  Queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  second  husband 
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the  Earl  of  Angus,  carried  on  a  dangerous  corres- 
pondence with  Mary;  Arthur  Pole  and  his  brother, 
descended  from  the  house  of  York,  formed  plans  in 
her  favour:    Catharine  Grey,(**)  the  sister  of  Jane, 
married,  without  the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford;   all  which,  combined  with  the 
Mitinienfs  of  France  and   Spain,  excited  some 
anxiety  in  Elisabeth,  justified  precaution,  and  gave 
occksioii  to  more  rigorous  measures.    Yet  she  main- 
tained tranquillity  in  the  country,  and  was  able  to 
derote  her  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
inances,  of  navigation,  and  trade;  whereas  Mary 
ooitld  ndt  pat  down  the  open  rebellion  of  several 
fiaixn^  fiaiticidarly  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  but 
wifli  tibe*  asisistflnce  of  hier  half-brother,  who  had 
beetiTttii^  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Murray;  while  she 
aecessJiiriFf  became  more  at  variance  with  her  Pro- 
testant Clergy,  because  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of 
LoiTBiii^;  jmblicly  produced  at  Trent,  in  May,  1 563, 
letters,   in  which    she   recognized    the    Council, 
andpitmnsed  IlU  obedience  to  the  Papal  See,  not  only 
far  BckrtjiflBd,  but  for  England  as  soon  as  she  should 
iaherit  tlmt  kingdom.      The  Cardinal,  at  the  same 
^  that  lie  shewed  the  letter,  added  the  apology, 
that  Mary  had  not  bedn  able  to  send  a  deputy  to 
the  Comicil^  because  all  persons .  of  distinction  in 
Scotland,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  were  infected 
^th  heresy. 
Wc  will  leave  it  uncertain  what  part  Mary  her- 
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self   may  have  had  in  this  affair^  and  what  the 
Cardinal  did  of  his  own  authority.     Such  a  step 
could    in    no  case^  long   remain   codcealed,  or 
fiail  to  have   a  prejudicial  effect  for  her*     The 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  was  very  different.      She  de- 
cidedly rejected  the  demand  of  Paul  IV.^  that  she 
should  receive  a  Legate  and  send  a  deputy  to  the 
Gouncil^'O  declared  that  his  power  in  England 
was  abolished,  and  that  he  was  not  higher  than 
any  one  of  the  other  bishops.      Lord  Monti^e 
and  Mr.  Aikinson   spoke,  indeed,  in   Parliament 
against  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  alleging  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  because  the  Roman  Catholics  lived  as 
peaceable  subjects,  and  unjust,  because  it  expressed 
Protestant  opinions,  and  led  to  hypocrisy,  fidsehood, 
and  tyranny:    they  were  not  able  to  obtain  its 
abolition.      However,  with  the  secret  approbation 
of  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  advice  of  Cecil  and  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  the  law  was  enforced  with  very 
great  lenity.      At  the  same  time,  the  Parliament 
drew  up  regulations  against  those  who  distnrbed 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  i^ainst  usury,  witch- 
craft, and  soothsaying;  for  under  tiie  latter  pre- 
text, there  were  scandalous  abuses  and  impositions. 
Otherwise  the  Queen  (with  reference  to  laws  fdr- 
merly  enacted  by  the  Parliament  itself^)  would  not 
allow  any  further  and  intolerant  interference,  on 
its  part,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.     She  was 
very  urgent  for  uniformity  in  the  mode^  of  divine 
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worship,  in  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  &c.,  because 
arbitrary  deviations  easily  led  to  a  dissolution  of 
order  and  unanimity.  The  two  Houses  of  the 
GonvocatiDn  likewise  confirmed,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1563,  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  English  Church,  and 
were,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  the  former  forty-two 
Aitides  drawn  up  imder  Edward  VI.  Some  priests, 
who  would  not  conform  to  these  new  regulations, 
lost  their  offices. 

To  all  these  measures  and  laws  respecting  re- 
ligion, which  PhiUp  II.  considered  to  be  extremely 
condemnable,  were  added  various  circumstances 
diat  increased  the  misunderstanding:  such  as  in- 
fahs  at  sea,  the  reception  given  to  persons  who 
were  fled  from  England,  the  equivocal  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  &c.  Neither 
party,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  proceed  to 
open  war  on  that  accoimt,  but  Elizabeth  assisted 
Ae  French  Huguenots^  as  Philip  did  the  Romish 
party  of  the  Guises.  After  the  death  of  Francis 
Duke  of  Guise,  before  Orleans,  peace  was  however 
restored,  and  instead  of  ecclesiastical  and  political 
affiairs,  the  discussions  respecting  the  marriages  of 
the  two  Claeens  were  for  some  time  of  paramount 
importance.  (") 

In  the  long  list  of  their  admirers  and  suitors  we 

fod,  (not  to  speak  of  persons  of  an  inferior  rank,)  for 

Bizabeth,  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Infant  Don 
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Garios,  Erick  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  IX.  of 
F^nce,  Adolphus  Duke  ci  Holstein,  the  Count 
Palatme  Cashnir,  and  several  others.  (^)  Foi;  Mary, 
likewise  Charles,  Carlos,  and  Erick;  then  the  Dukes 
Ferrara  and  Anjoa,  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  &c.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  decide  how  far  personal  beauty, 
mental  superiority,  or  the  dowry  of  a  kingdom, 
chiefly  animated  and  tempted  the  suitors;  but  at 
all  events  it  would  be  unjust  to  assume,  that  only 
one  of  these  motives  acted  in  favour  of  either 
Queen,  though  they  were  certainly  very  different 
in  these  respects.  The  question  of  the  personal 
attractions  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  compared  with 
each  other^  is  not  indifferent;  but  neither  is  it  of 
such  decisive  importance  as  many  persons  have 
conceived.  Mary  was  nine  years  younger^  a  hand- 
some, sprightly  brunette,  whose  features  were  less 
striking,  but  more  pleasing.  (")  Elizabeth  taller, 
very  fair,  pale,  and  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  her  understanding,  which  was  everywhere  ma- 
nifest, not  so  engaging  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
men  as  the  Scotch  Queen.  C*)  For,  women  who 
are  free  and  openhearted^  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  governed,  naturally  meet  with  more  applause 
among  the  men,  than  those  who  never  forget  their 
independence  and  self-command.  But  if  we  as- 
sume, which  is  more  than  the  truth  allows,  that 
Elizabeth  never  excited  interest  as  a  woman,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  expression,  it  was  certainly 
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not  a  mere  cold  calculation  of  the  understanding 
on  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  the  most 
profound  feeling  of  the  hearty  which  made  millions 
of  her  subjects  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  her. 
This  more  exalted  love  is  far  beyond  the  proper 
circle  of  sexual  attachment,  yet  it  would  have 
assumed  a  different  shape  towards  a  King,  than  to 
the  Queen;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  hatred  which 
Mary  Stuart  brought  down  upon  herself,  was  cer- 
tainly closely  connected  with  her  female  frailties. 

Elizabeth  was,  in  her  heart,  thoroughly  averse  to 
making  herself  dependent  upon  a  husband,  but  she 
was  flattered  by  these  suitors,  and  partly  on  that 
accomit,  partly  to  retain  the  friendship  of  each  of 
them,  she  gave  them  very  polite  answers,  which 
did  not  at  once  cut  off  all  hope.  To  the  proposal 
of  Charles  IX.  in  1564,  she  answered,  ^'He  was 
too  great  and  too  little  for  her.  Too  great,  as  he 
would  consider  France  as  the  most  important^  and 
would  not  come  to  England;  too  little,  as  she  was 
too  old,  and  he  was  too  young."  Another  time  she 
said  to  the  French  ambassador  Foys,  ^4f  I  think 
of  marrpng,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  were  torn  out  of 
lay  body,  so  far  am  I  naturally  indisposed  to  it, 
aad  only  the  good  of  my  subjects  could  induce  me. 
I  have  resolved,  too,  not  to  give  up  to  my  future 
husband  any  part  of  my  power  and  resources."  (^) 
Riilip  II.,  therefore,  was  wholly  mistaken  in  the 
way  he  took,  when  he  recommended  his  cousin, 

VOL.  I.  o 
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sabring,  "That  it  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  her 
kingdom  if  Elizabeth  did  not  soon  many,  in  ord&r 
that  she  might  be  relieved  from  public  affairs,  which 
men  alone  were  competent  to  conduct/'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  complained,  not  with- 
out reason,  "That  Elizabeth  had  never  seriously 
desired  a  marriage  with  the  Archduke,  but  only 
sought  her  own  advantage  in  the  negociation,  a 
conduct  which  could  not  be  approved  of,  even  to 
inferiors."  Many  thought  that  this  refusal  of  the 
most  illustrious  offers  of  marriage  did  not  proceed 
so  much  from  the  motives  that  were  alleged,  as 
from  love  for  some  particular  person. 

Robert  Dudley,  bom  in  1533,  the  fifth  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  executed,  and 
grandson  of  Dudley,  who  at  the  accession  d 
Henry  VIII.  was  accused  and  put  to  death  as  an 
unfaithful  minister  of  finance,  had  rendered  Elizabeth 
much  service  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  therel^, 
perhaps,  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  elevatioD* 
At  this  time,  when  Elizabeth  created  him  Earl  of 
Leicester,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  very 
handsome,  danced  admirably,  and  was  considered 
as  the  model  of  a  perfect  courtier.  Even  his  ad- 
versaries also  confess  that  he  was  courageous  in 
danger,  condescending  to  inferiors,  courteous  to  hi* 
rivals,  a  patron  of  learning,  generous  on  all  occa^ 
sions,  and  very  skilful  in  perceiving  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  importunities.     But  if  this  i^ 
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the  case^  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  cannot  have  been  offered  him;  and  in- 
deed^ notwithstanding  he  was  so  high  in  her  favour, 
she  always  kept  him  at  a  due  distance,  and  re- 
peatedly said  in  private  to  her  most  confidential 
minister  Cecil,  "That  she  would  never  give  her 
hand  to  a  subject/' (^)  But,  as  Leicester  was  in 
maay  respects  inferior  to  other  men  whom  Elizabeth 
had  elevated,  many  persons  beUeved,  (when  meaner 
motives,  and  thoughts  of  marriage  were  rejectedj) 
in  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  others,  in  their 
anger  at  the  favour  shewn  to  Leicester,  accused 
him  of  being  a  hypocrite,  arrogant,  selfish,  immoral, 
indifferent  to  the  choice  of  means  to  attain  his  ends, 
nay,  they  affirmed,  that  in  the  hope  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth  he  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
own  wife,  and  perhaps  of  many  other  persons.  (^) 
This  censure  of  the  envied  favorite,  (like  praise  in 
snnilar  cases,)  is  doubtless  exaggerated^  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  just  medium.  Leicester,  certainly, 
never  understood  how  to  gain  public  opinion ; 
though  he  had  much  penetration  and  ability  in 
nme  points,  he  wanted  the  simple  dignity  of 
his  opponent  Sussex;  and,  still  more,  the  su- 
perior understanding  of  Cecil;  his  way  of  life  did 
not  entirely  ccHUoide  with  the  strict  puritanical 
principles  which  he  professed:  but  shall  Elizabeth 
he  so  severely  blamed  for  desiring,  besides  the 
gieat  statesmen  whom  she  honoured,  to  have  an 
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amiable  and  accomplished  courtier  about  her.  The 
opinion  which  she  expressed  to  the  FVench  am- 
bassador  Castelnau,(")  "That  Leicester  was  the 
most  virtuous  and  perfect  man  that  she  knew,*' 
may  be  founded  in  error,  but  she  added,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  dignity,  "Yet  she  would  never 
marry  him ;"  and  if  her  predilection  for  Leicester  led 
her  to  any  apparent  indiscretions,  (^)  they  were 
far  more  trifling  than  in  the  case  of  her  rival  in 
Scotland." 

We  will  not  impute  any  blame  to  Mary  that  a 
Monsieur  de   Chastelar  concealed  himself  under 
her  bed,  (though  there   are  accounts  which   say 
that  Mary's  behaviour  had  tempted  him  to  such  an 
audacious  proceeding,)    but  we   cannot  help  la- 
menting that  he,  a  grandson  of  Bayard,  had  at 
length  to  perish  on  the  scaffold  for  this  repeated 
folly.     If  Elizabeth  was  of  opinion,  that  by  a  mar- 
riage she  would  lose  both  power  and  security,  Mary, 
on  the  contrary,  wished  thereby  to   confirm  her 
power.    But  her  plans  of  marriage  were  objected 
to,  sometimes  by  France,  sometimes  by  Elizabeth; 
nay,  the  latter  positively  declared,  "That  unless 
Mary  married  with  her  approbation,  she  could  not 
hope  for  any  favorable  measures,  with  respect  to 
the  succession  to  the  English  throne."    After  many 
plans  had  failed,  or  been  rejected,  Elizabeth  pro- 
posed to  Mary  her  own  favorite  Leicester,  as  a 
husband,  which  the  latter  at  first  proudly  cteclined, 
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and,  in  the  sequel,  when  she  appeared  disposed  to 
agree  to  it,  Elizabeth  let  the  matter  drop.  Under 
these  circumstances  Leicester  was  in  a  very  pre- 
carious  situation;  he  would  very  willingly  have 
married  one  of  the  Queens,  and  Elizabeth  rather 
dian  Mary,  but  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  any  sign 
of  greater  inclination  to  one  of  them  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  offence  by  the  other,  and  that  both 
plans  would  fail.  Hence  an  opinion,  which  is  not 
very  credible,  has  arisen,  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  contrived  by  his  adversary  Cecil,  in  order  to 
ruin  him*  It  certainly  originated  with  Elizabeth 
herself,  but  it  is  di£Eicult  to  say  what  her  real  ob- 
ject was.  Did  she  wish  to  put  Leicester's  fidelity 
to  a  severe  trial?  After  Mary*s  consent  had  raised 
his  worth,  did  she  desire  to  manage  the  matter  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  her 
first  subject,  than  become  the  husband  of  her  rival  ? 
Or  did  she  believe  that  Mary  would  be  lowered  by 
such  a  marriage,  and  the  influence  of  England  in 
Scotland  increased?  Her  conduct  was  certainly  in- 
fluenced on  the  one  hand  by  female  vanity  and 
jealousy,  (though  the  accounts  of  the  Scotch  am- 
bassador Melvil,  to  his  sovereign,  on  the  weakness 
of  Elizabeth, ,  may  be  exaggerated,)  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  poUticaUy  advise- 
able  to  prevent  Mary  from  marrying  at  all. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  proposed,  that 
Mary  should  marry  her  cousin  Damley^  the  son  of 
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her  aunt  Margaret,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  (^) 
and  the  rather  because  he  might  perhaps  contract 
some  important  marriage  in  England^  and  bring 
forward  claims  to  England  and  Scotland.  Catharine 
de  Medids,  who  equally  hated  Maiy  and  Elizabeth, 
wished^  in  order  to  lower  both,  and  to  exchde 
powerful  competitors,  that  the  former  should  marry 
Damley  and  the  latter  Leicester.  But,  while 
Elizabeth  never  gave  the  latter  any  power  over  her, 
Mary  fell  in  love  with  her  cousin,  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  who  hastened  to  Scotland;  for  he  uras 
extremely  handsome,  danced  well,  played  the  faite, 
and  possessed  all  those  outward  perfections  which 
most  easily  dazzle  the  female  mind,  and  prevent  it 
from  calmly  weighing  the  more  essential  qualities. 
At  first  Elizabeth  thought  (probably  judging  of 
Mary  by  herself,)  that  nothing  would  come  of  this 
plan,  but  scarcely  did  the  contrary  appear  to  be 
the  case,  when  she,  with  the  English  Privy  Gouncil, 
conceived  the  notion,  that  Mary  wished  to  doable 
her  claims  upon  England,  by  a  marriage  with  her 
cousin,  the  grandson  of  Margaret  Tudor,  who  was 
disposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  (®)  She, 
therefore,  declared  against  the  marriage,  caused 
Damley*8  mother  and  brother,  in  England,  to  be 
arrested,  and  required  that  he  and  his  father  should 
return  from  Scotland,  because  no  feudal  baron  vas 
allowed  to  leave  the  country,  and  marry  without  the 
royal  permission.     Both  sent  polite  apologies  for 
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Staying  away,  but  Mary  declared  that  Damley  was 
wi&solent  stranger,  but  her  near  relation,  and  wel- 
come to  most  of  the  Scotch ;  that  she  had  willmgly 
f  attended  to  important  objections  on  the  'part  of 
Elizabeth,  but  on  this  occasion,  when  there  were 
Booe  whatever,  she  was  resolved  to  abide  by  her 
own  free  choice,  a  right  possessed  by  every  woman, 
nmch  more  a  Queen.  (^) 

A  dispensation  having  been  received  from  Rome, 
Mary  was  married  on  the  29th  of  July,  1565,  to 
her  cousin,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church;  and  without  waiting  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  declared  him,  by  her  own  authority, 
King  and  co-regent.  This  increased  the  dis- 
satis&ction  of  many,  who  affirmed  that  the  consent 
rf  the  States  was  necessary,  not  only  for  this,  but 
even  for  the  choice  of  a  husband;  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  threatened  with  new  dangers 
by  a  Catholic  King,  and  the  connection  with  Rome, 
and  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  demand  stronger 
securities  for  civil  liberty.  Mary's  half-brother, 
Murray,  not  only  participated  in  these  views,  but 
likewise  felt  himself  offended  by  various  instances 
of  neglect,  nay,  the  differences  between  him  and 
Damley  rose  so  high,  that  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
lieved, that  Damley  intended  to  have  him  murdered, 
wtdle  the  latter  thought  that  there  had  been  a  plan 
to  seize  and  carry  him  to  England.  However, 
wlien  an  open  rupture  took  place,  Mary  behaved 
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with  so  much.  abiUty  and  energy,  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  confederates,  even  Murray  hhnself,  were 
obhged  to  fly  to  England.  When  the  French  and 
Spanish  Ambassadors  loudly  complained  that 
Elizabeth  had  excited,  supported,  and  given  an 
asylum  to  the  rebels,  Murray  and  his  confederates 
declared,  in  the  presence  of  those  Ambassadors, 
that  the  Queen  was  innocent,  and  were  therefore 
severely  reprimanded  by  Elizabeth  for  their  con- 
duct. This  proceeding  has  generally  been  repre- 
sented as  a  false  diplomatic  artifice ;  it  appears,  how- 
ever,  from  the  confidential  letters  of  Cecil  to  persons 
in  office,  that  Elizabeth  wished  to  preserve  peace 
with  Scotland,  and  was  only  resolved  to  defend 
herself  in  case  of  an  attack.  (") 

At  all  events  the  Ambassadors  who  complained 
were  now  obhged  to  be  silent,  and  the  exiles  to 
bear  Elizabeth's  reproaches,  as  they  felt  that  a 
breach  between  England  on  one  hand,  and  Prance 
and  Spain  on  the  other,  would  only  injure  their 
cause.  Elizabeth,  too,  continued  to  grant  them  an 
asylum,  for  Mary  had,  on  her  part,  received  English 
exiles,  had  supported  the  Irishman  O'Neale,  had 
not  restrained  Scotch  pirates,  and  had  contrived 
with  the  Pope  new  intrigues  against  England.  That 
Mary's  adherents  here  were  very  active,  though 
without  success,  and  that  Melvil,  her  Ambassador^ 
was  aware  of  it,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  any  more 
than  that  Elizabeth  was  concerned  in  the  Scotch 
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troubles^  and  (though  without  raising  complaints 
or  commencing  war,)  would  not  suffer  the  Protes- 
lint  party  to  be  entirely  suppressed,  which,  as  she 
laid,  had  been  condemned  without  due  observance 
of  the  course  of  law.  In  the  further  correspondence 
between  the  two  Queens,  civiUties  and  reproaches 
alternately  succeeded  each  other  without  leading 
to  anything  decisive;  yet  Mary's  power  and  au- 
thority became  more  consoUdated,  so  that  many 
persons  expected  a  continuance  of  tranquillity  for 
the  future,  and  placed  her  talents  for  government 
ahnost  upon  a  level  with  those  of  her  rival 
Elizabeth.  But  design  and  accident,  passion  and 
conviction,  her  own  fault  and  that  of  others,  com- 
bined together,  in  various  ways,  to  obscure  and 
at  length  to  destroy  these  cheerful  prospects. 

Mary's  joy  at  having  succeeded  in  marrying  her 
cousin  Damley  was  of  short  duration.  She  dis- 
covered, but  too  soon,  that  his  personal  beauty  was 
Qot  accompanied  by  mental  qualifications  or  moral 
virtues.  He  was  violent  and  yet  fickle,  domineer- 
ing, yet  easily  led  by  flatteries,  proud  and  ambi- 
tious, yet  ignorant,  and  unfit  for  business,  addicted 
to  drinking  and  low  pleasures.  Instead  of  attending 
to  the  advice  of  Mary,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  elevation,  or  of  answering  her  behaviour 
which,  at  the  beginning,  was  extremely  kind,  he 
i^glected  her  in  many  ways,  and  said  afterwards 
that  he  had  many  serious  grounds  of  complaint.(**) 
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David  Rizio^  a  singer  from  Tuiin^  had  obtained, 
by  his  agreeable  voice^  access  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  fond  of  music,  and  afterwards,  by  va> 
rious  acts,  had  so  insinuated  himself,  that  she  raised 
him  above  all  the  nobles  and  officers  of  her  court) 
and,  without  consultmg  her  husband,  mtrusted  bin 
with  the  most  important  affairs.  When  the  Queei 
was  speaking  with  deputies  of  the  nobility,  or  evei 
in  the  full  assembly  of  the  States,  Rizio  unbe* 
comingly  interfered,  and  to  this  presumption  were 
added  ridiculous  vanity,  and  blamable  covetousnesa. 
He  became  still  more  odious  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  m  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  that  he  mar 
naged  the  correspondence  of  Mary  with  Pius  IV. 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  reli* 
gion,  cmd  persuaded  her  to  listen  to  the  cruel  ad- 
vice of  France  and  Spain,  with  respect  to  the  Pro- 
testants. 

Rizio's  expenditure  and  suite  of  attendants  ei- 
ceeded  those  of  the  King;  he  was  Mary^s  daily 
guest  at  table;  remained  for  half  the  night  in  her 
company,  and,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  Damley  in 
her  chamber,  which  was  bolted.  (*)  By  all  thisy 
Damley  felt  extremely  offended,  both  as  a  King 
and  husband;  and,  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof  against  Mary  in  the  latter  point,  her  conduct 
was,  at  all  events,  very  injudicious  and  improper. 
Without  regarding  the  warnings  of  Melvil  and 
other  persons  attached  to  her,  she  persisted  in  her 
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course^  simunoned  a  PEurliament  to  condeinn  the 
fiigithre  Lords^  and  sequestered  their  estates.  She 
permitted  Romish  worship  to  be  everjrwhare  eele- 
brated,  restored  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andimr^s  to 
all  his  rights,  coiiiinissioned  him  to  institute  enqui- 
ries against  llie  heretics,  and  deprived  tiie  Protes- 
tant Clergy  of  ahnost  all  the  powers  that  had  been 
grsnted  to  them,  Tbia  breach  of  all  her  pronuses, 
the  welFfbunded  apprehension  of  persecutions, 
soch  as  Philip  was  at  that  time  exercising  in  the 
Netherlands  tiirough  Alba,  caused  many  discon- 
tented persons  to  unite,  and  the  offended  Damley 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  was,  that  he  should  in  future  ma- 
nage the  affairs  of  th<5  State  as  King,  that  all 
the  exiles  should  return,  and  Rizio  be  murdered. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  1 566, 
Damley  entered  the  room  in  which  were  the  Queen 
with  Rizio  and  the  C!ountess  of  Argyle,  and  kissed 
her  with  apparent  tenderness*  But  he  was  soon 
followed  by  several  conspirators,  and,  without  re- 
gard to  Mary^s  offer  that  the  accused  should  ap- 
pear before  a  court  of  justice,  without  regard  to 
Rizio*8  throwing  himself  at  the  Queen's  feet  for 
protection,  he  was  dragged  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment and  murdered,  with  fifty-six  wounds.  The 
King  called  to  the  people,  who  had  flocked  together, 
frwn  the  window,  that  all  had  been  done  by  his 
^mmand.     But  the  Queen,  after  having  wept  bit- 
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terly,  dried  up  her  tears,  and  then  said,  "  No  more 
tears,  I  will  think  only  on  revenge."  At  first,  she 
was  kept  like  a  prisoner,  but  when  she  granted  a 
pardon  to  the  Lords  who  had  previously  fled  to 
England,  gained  over  her  half-brother,  Murray, 
who  had  returned,  and  persuaded  Damley  publicly 
to  deny  all  participation  in  the  conspiracy;  affain 
took  so  favourable  a  turn  for  her,  that  the  guilty 
were  obliged  to  fly,  but  some  of  them  were  taken 
and  put  to  death.  But  Damley,  after  such  manifest 
falsehood  and  breach  of  faith,  was  despised  by  all 
parties,  and  the  Queen's  indifference  was  changed 
into  aversion  and  hatred.  She  did  not  even  invite 
him  to  the  baptism  of  his  son  James,  bom  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1566,  which  was  celebrated  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  (^) 

When  Elizabeth  received  the  information  d- 
James's  birth,  she  exclaimed,  "  Now  the  Queen  rf 
Scotland  has  a  son,  while  I  am  a  barren  tree !''  She 
soon  collectedherself  however,  and  testifiedby  letters, 
presents,  and  deputies,  the  interest  she  took  in  the 
event,  which  was  of  the  greater  importance,  as  the 
friends  of  Elizabeth  and  of  a  Protestant  government 
now  vehemently  insisted  in  Parliament,  in  Novemberi 
1 566,  that  she  should  marry,  and  the  friends  of  Muyi 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  succession  to  the  throne 
should  be  determined.  When  an  intimation  not 
to  touch  again  on  this  subject  proved  ineffectual 
and  the  confirmation  of  Mary's  right  appeared  to 
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many  to  be  inevitable,  Elizabeth  summoned  thirty 
Members  of  each  House,  and  explamed  to  them 
the  reasons  for  which  the  positive  nomination  of  a 
successor  was  unnecessary,  objectionable,  nay, 
dangerous.  Even  distant  collateral  relations  had  in 
other  countries,  for  instance,  in  France,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  due  time  without  such  a  determina- 
tion; but,  on  this  occasion,  even  persons  who  were 
attached  to  her  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  mis- 
led, and  to  insist  on  a  decision  which  could  only 
encourage  parties  in  the  kingdom  and  excite  dis-» 
content  Nobody  thought  more  than  she  did,  of 
the  security  of  her  subjects;  nobody  was  further 
from  entertaining  a  thought  of  violating  their  Uber* 
ties,  but  they  ought  to  confide  in  her  affection  and 
care.  The  dueen  courteously  declined  large  sums 
of  money,  granted  in  the  hope  that  she  would  ac- 
cede to  these  wishes,  saying  that  the  money  was 
as  safe  in  the  coffers  of  her  subjects  as  in  hers. 

By  this  means  she  satisfied  and  gained  the  peo* 
pie's  minds;  but  entirely  to  remove  the  misunder- 
standings which  had  hitherto  existed,  she  again 
offered,  on  condition  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Edinbui^h,  never  to  infringe  the  hereditary 
nghts  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  on  her  com- 
plaint, caused  some  writers  who  had  called  it  in 
?Qe8tion  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  Mary,  however, 
^^  not  willing  that  her  rights  and  hopes  should  re- 
11^  in  suspense  for  so  indefinite  a  time  as  the 
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term  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  and  her  descendants, 
but  again  required  an  enquiry  into  the  authenticitjf 
and  propriety  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
Elizabeth,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been  abo^ 
stated,  still  refused;  so  that  the  question  of  the 
hereditary  right  and  succession  remained  undecided* 

Meantime  James  Earl  of  Bothwell,  one  of  the 
boldest  €ind  most  powerful  of  the  vassals  of  Scotlandi 
was  daily  gaining  more  and  more  the  favour  oil 
Mary.  He  had  assisted  in  deUvering  the  Queen 
from  the  dependence,  or  rather  imprisonment,  m 
which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  conspiratonc 
but  the  sequel  will  shew,  that  it  was  not  merit  or 
Mary's  gratitude  alone  that  favoured  his  elevatiou 
In  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  partiality,  we 
will  here  give  the  description  which  Gilbert  Stuait, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  Mary^  givei 
of  him. 

^^  Bothwell  was  insensible  to  glory,  incapable  d 
patriotism,  unskilled  in  business.  He  was  char 
racterized  by  boundless  grasping  at  power,  imnio- 
rahty  which  knew  no  fear,  and  shameful  prodigality; 
he  made  a  mockery  of  probity,  honour,  and  rdi^ 
gion.  He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  exr 
tremely  handsome.  Treachery,  poison,  and  thi 
dagger,  were  employed  by  him,  in  cold  blood,  t( 
attain  his  object;  but  he  was  deficient  in  under 
standing,  energy,  and  courage  to  look  into  iuturi^ 
and  to  remain  superior  to  circumstances."  (®) 
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While  Bothwell  received  from  Mary  the  govern- 
ment of  three  counties^  two  abbies,  the  lordship  of 
Dunbar,  many  crown  lands,  and  the  post  of  High 
Admiral,  her  aversion  to  Damley  continued  to  in- 
crease; all  attempts  to  reconcile  them  failed,  and 
the  King  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  the  plan 
of  leaving  the  kingdom,  rather  than  live  any  longer  in 
sQch  contemptible  nullity.  Mary  thought  that  he 
had  deserved  this  treatment  by  his  ill  conduct  and 
ingmtitttde,  and  entreaties  to  pardon  his  youthful 
errors,  as  she  had  pardoned  greater  wrong  in  others, 
were  fruitless. 

In  proportion  as  he  manifested  returning  affec- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  jealousy,  he  became 
more  disagreeable  to  the  Queen,  and  she  would 
readily  have  assented  to  proposals  for  a  divorce, 
if  there  had  been  grounds  for  it,  or  Damley*s  con- 
sent could  have  been  hoped  for,  had  not  the  Pope^s 
consent  or  refusal  been  equally  to  be  dreaded.  Be- 
sides this,  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  would  not 
permit  another  marriage,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  marriage  must  give  rise  to  all  the 
doubts  respecting  the  hereditary  rights  of  her 
son  James,  which  had  taken  place  under  similar 
circumstances  in  England. 

About  this  time  Damley  was  taken  ill,  and  while 
some  said  with  an  infectious  disease,  and  it  was 
natnial  that  the  Clueeh  should  avoid  him;  others 
said  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and  it  was  very 
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improper  that  the  Queen  did  not  trouble  herself 
about  her  husband;  whereas,  when  Earl  Bothwell 
was  accidentally  wounded  about  the  same  time, 
she  repaired  with  unbecoming  haste  to  his  castle* 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1567,  the  day  on  which 
a  thorough  reconciliation  was  said  to  have  tak^ 
place  between  Mary  and  Damley,  she  wrote  to 
her  ambassador  at  Paris, — "The  King,  his  father, 
and  his  adherents,  as  we  know  from  good  authority, 
talk  and  think  of  doing  us  some  injury,  only  that 
their  power  is  not  equal  to  their  will."  On  the 
following  day  she  went  to  Glasgow  to  the  King^ 
whom  she  had  entirely  neglected  for  nine  months, 
persuaded  him,  though  not  fully  recovered  from  his 
illness,  to  follow  her  in  a  litter  to  Edinburgh;  and 
on  the  31st  of  January,  prepared  apartments  for 
him,  not  in  the  palace,  but  in  a  lone  house,  which 
she  had  but  lately  given  to  Robert  Balfour,  a 
servant  of  Bothwell.  For  a  whole  week  she  at- 
tended him  with  the  greatest  care,  and  slept  for  a 
couple  of  nights  in  a  room  under  his ;  but,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  caused  her  splendid  bed  to  be 
removed,  and  an  ordinary  one  to  be  put  in  its 
place.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  she  left  h«r 
husband,  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  in  the 
castle,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  house 
was  blown  up  with  a  frightful  explosion,  and  the 
dead  body  of  Damley  was  found  in  a  neighbouring 
garden.    At  first  it  was  alleged  that  the  house  had 
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been  stnick  by  lightning ;  (^)  then  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  it  had  been  blown  up  by  gunpowder; 
lasdy,  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  strangled 
was  aroused,  because,  though  the  corpse  was  not 
shewn  to  any  person,  and  was  buried  in  the  night 
without  any  solemnity,  it  transpired  that  it  had  no 
marks  of  fire  or  of  external  violence. 

Everybody  expected  that  Mary,  who  had  shewn 
so  much  resolution  and  activity  on  the  murder  of 
Rizio,  would  act  on  this  occasion  with  still  greater 
energy;  in  fact,  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  she  wrote 
to  her  ambassador  at  Paris,  '^that  the  criminals, 
whose  plots  she  had  escaped  only  by  the  ^grace  of 
God,  should  be  pursued  and  exemplarily  punished, 
so  as  to  be  a  warning  for  future  generations/'  On 
the  12th  of  February  a  reward  was  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators,  but  as  in  truth  no- 
thing serious  was  done  to  institute  an  enquiry,  a 
notice  was  found  posted  up  in  the  streets,  on  the 
16th  of  February,  and  another  on  the  19th,  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  with  three  of  his 
servants,  were  designated  as  murderers,  their  arrest 
demanded,  and  an  intimation  given  that  the  Queen 
was  an  accompUce.  Instead  of  listening  to  this 
demand,  which  was  shewn  by  many  other  circum- 
stances to  be  well-founded,  and  thereby  proving 
her  own  innocence,  Mary  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  directed  against  the  authors  of  the  notices, 
and  in  the  sequel  threatened  them  with  capital 

VOL.  I.  p 
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punishment:  instead  of  arresting  those  who  were 
designated  as  murderers,  she  gave  to  one  of  them, 
named  Francis,  on  the  20th  of  February,  an  an- 
nuity of  400/.  a  year  for  Ufe,  and  allowed  the  effects 
of  the  murdered  Damley  to  be  divided  among  the 
accused  persons;  on  which  account  the  tailor,  who 
altered  a  royal  suit  for  Bothwell,  is  reputed  to  have 
said,  ^'that  the  executioners  received  as  their 
right  the  effects  of  the  person  executed." 

Only  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Damley*s  father,  de- 
manded a  serious  investigation;  and  when  Mary 
proposed  to  defer  it  to  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Parliament,  he  shewed,  in  another  letter,  the  im- 
propriety of  such  delay.  "  I  conjure  your  Majesty," 
he  says  in  his  letters,  ^'  in  the  name  of  God  and  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  happiness,  for  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  to  arrest  the  persons 
designated  in  public  notices  as  murderers,  and  to 
call  upon  their  accusers  to  come  forward;  should 
none  appear,  you  always  have  it  in  your  power  to 
release  the  prisoners.**  Mary  answered,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  ^^That  the  notices  pointed  out  so  many 
persons,  and  contradicted  each  other  in  such  a 
manner,  that  she  did  not  know  against  whom  to 
proceed;  that  as  soon  as  anjrthing  more  positive 
appeared,  and  more  proofs  were  obtained,  she 
would  act  according  to  the  laws.  She  desired  her 
father-in-law  to  say,  what  persons  he  considered  to 
be  guilty,  and  she  would  have  them  arrested/' 
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Lennox  was  with  reason  astonished  at  such  remiss- 
ness^ and  at  such  absurd  conduct.  The  matter,  he 
wrote  again,  concerned  the  Queen  as  much  as  him- 
self; and  pointed  out  the  persons  named  in  the 
notices,  among  whom  was  Bothwell,  as  under  great 
suspicion.  When  new  excuses  and  assurances  of 
Maiy  did  not  produce  any  result,  Lennox  formally 
accused  Bothwell  and  other  accomplices,  on  the 
17th  of  March.  Far  from  proceeding  according  to 
the  regular  course  of  justice,  Bothwell  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
and,  on  the  21st  of  March,  Mary  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  fortress 
of  the  kingdom. 

Bothwell,  being  thus  master  of  the  Queen,  and 
in  possession  of  preponderating  power,  now  has- 
tened the  enquiry  as  much  as  he  had  before  endea- 
voured to  defeat  it :  by  his  influence  in  the  council, 
at  which  he  was  present,  the  12th  of  April  was 
fixed  as  the  day  for  opening  the  trial.  On  receiving 
all  these  accounts,  Lennox  again  conjured  the 
Ooeen,  ^^that  having  regard  to  her  honour,  and 
to  the  justice  of  the  case,  she  would  no  longer 
permit  the  accused  about  her  person,  but  have 
them  arrested,  and  delay  the  trial  till  he  could 
collect  proofs,  and  call  his  friends  together,  for  that 
as  long  as  those  persons  were  free,  powerful  at  court, 
and  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  no  impartial  and 
thorough  investigation  could  be  expected.'' 
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Archbishop  Beton,  Mary^s  ambassador  at  Paris, 
had  before  written  to  her,  ''that  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  nothing  had  been  done  without  her  con- 
sent. He,  therefore,  begged  her  to  execute  strict 
justice,  and  prove  her  innocence,  otherwise  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had 
lost  her  crown  and  life,  together  with  her  husband.'' 
Murray,  Mary's  half-brother,  and  so  long  her  ad- 
viser, disapproved  of  the  course  that  things  took, 
and  went  to  France.  On  the  8th  of  April,  one  day 
before  his  departure,  Elizabeth  wrote  to  the  dueen, 
'^For  God's  sake.  Madam,  act  in  this  case,  which 
so  nearly  concerns  you,  with  such  sincerity  and 
prudence,  that  all  the  world  may  have  reason  to 
acquit  you  of  so  enormous  a  crime ;  for  if  this  were 
not  done,  you  would  justly  be  erased  from  the  rani 
of  Princes,  and  be  covered  with  infamy  by  all  the 
world:  and  rather  than  this  should  happen  to 
you,  rather  than  a  life  so  disgraced,  I  might  wish 
you  an  honorable  grave."  {^) 

Without  regard  to  warnings  and  objections^  the 
opening  of  the  Court  remained  fixed  for  the  12th 
of  April.  Bothwell  appeared,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous suite  of  men  in  arms ;  and  Lennox,  though 
father  of  the  King,  and  father-in-law  of  the  Queen, 
was  summoned  as  an  ordinary  plaintiff.  He  sent 
an  excuse  for  not  appearing,  because  he  was  ill^  and 
could  not  expose  himself  alone  and  without  support 
to  so  powerful  an  adversary;  he  required  that  the 
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should  be  delayed.  But  without  attending  to 
these  natural  and  just  declarations,  without  con- 
fldering  that  an  inquiry  in  due  form  ought  to  be 
Bstituted,  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Court,  all  of 
them  partisans  of  Mary  and  of  Bothwell,  hereupon 
wholly  acquitted  the  Earl,  on  the  ground  that 
Lennox  had^ produced  no  proofs;  that  the  King's 
counsel  had  not  insisted  on  the  continuation  of  pro- 
ceedings, &c.  "Bothwell,"  says  Melvil,  an  eye- 
witness, "had  the  fate  of  all  in  his  hands,  and 
distributed  good  and  evil  at  his  pleasure,  therefore 
Bobody  ventured  to  vote  otherwise  than  as  he 
pleased.  To  do  something  more  to  justify  himself, 
Bothwell  challenged  any  one  who  would  accuse 
him  of  the  murder  of  the  King,  but  did  not  appear, 
then,  on  the  15th,  a  nobleman  of  equal  rank  ac- 
cqjted  the  challenge.  The  whole  proceeding,  as 
Staart  himself,  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  Mary, 
confesses,  was  the  most  solemn  and  deUberate 
mockery  of  law  and  justice." 

Thus  the  investigation  and  pimishment  of  the 
King's  murder  appeared  to  be  for  ever  put  an  end 
to,  as  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell  was  in  the  following 
tenns:  "That  the  production  of  further  proofs  could 
not  be  allowed,  and  that  it  was  a  sufficient  reason 
far  rejecting  the  application  of  Lennox,  because  he 
had  said,  in  his  accusation,  that  the  murder  had 
heen  committed  on  the  9th  in  the  evening,  whereas 
the  deed  was  perpetrated  on  the  10th,  two  hours 
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after  midnight/'  Far  from  taking  up  this  matter 
more  seriously^  the  ParUament^  which  had  now  met, 
confirmed  royal  grants  to  Bothwell,  and  to  some 
members  of  the  Court;  and  Mary,  at  the  instance 
of  her  favorite,  granted  greater  privileges  to  the 
Protestants,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more 
credit  with  those  rigid  moralists.  * 

Bothwell  had  not  ventured  to  demand  a  formal 
acquittal  by  the  Parliament,  notwithstanding  its 
weakness  and  phability,  but  hoped  to  obtain  the 
same,  nay,  even  more,  by  another  way.  On  the 
1 9th  of  April,  after  the  session  was  closed,  he  gave 
a  splendid  supper  to  many  of  the  members;  when 
they  were  all  in  high  spirits,  he  laid  a  paper  before 
them  for  their  signature,  in  which  not  only  was  his 
innocence  solemnly  recognised,  but  he,  though  al- 
ready married,  was  recommended  to  the  Queen  as 
a  husband :  and  men,  of  the  most  different  parties, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  signed  this  paper. 
Some,  not  ignorant  of  the  King's  murder,  found 
their  own  safety  in  this  declaration;  others  blindly 
followed  those,  who,  having  concerted  with  Bothwell, 
made  a  beginning.  Some  were  gained  by  promises, 
others  induced  by  threats:  to  some  Bothwell  held 
out  hopes  of  the  complete  triumph  of  Protestantism; 
to  others,  of  the  restoration  of  Popery.  Lastly, 
some  declared  in  the  sequel,  that  they  had  been 
induced  by  the  handwriting,  and  commands  of  the 
Queen.     Whether  the  latter  was  strictly  true,  and 
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Mary  had  signed  any  paper,  appears  doubtful ;  she 
certainly  wished  the  affair  to  take  this  turn,  and 
acted  so  that  nobody  could  tell  what  her  will  was.  {^) 
All  these  arguments,  which  prove  indeed  Bothwell's 
iill  in  intrigue,  can  by  no  means  acquit  those  who 
signed  the  paper  from  the  reproach  of  servile,  nay, 
scandalous  concession;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  among  them,  and  among  the  members  of 
flie  Court  on  Bothwell's  trial,  there  were  several 
well  acquainted  with  the  affair,  who,  like  Mary, 
tfterwards  attempted  to  free  themselves  from  all 
Wame,  and  to  cast  it  upon  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who 
was  gone  to  France. 

The  report  that  the  Queen  thought  of  manying 
Bothwell  obtained  a  fearful  confirmation  by  that 
declaration.  Several  of  her  faithful  friends,  like 
Melvil,  conjured  Mary  not  to  devote  herself  to 
eternal  infamy  by  a  marriage  with  the  murderer 
of  her  husband.  But  instead  of  profiting  by  these 
warnings,  she  communicated  them  to  Bothwell, 
who  then  eagerly  persecuted  the  authors  of  them, 
five  days  after  the  signing  of  the  recommenda- 
tory paper,  the  Queen  rode  to  Stirling:  suddenly 
Bothwell,  with  many  attendants  appeared,  seized 
lier  horse's  bridle,  and  led  her  to  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  where  she  remained  twelve  days.  It  was, 
ttys  Mary's  advocates,  a  horrible  wicked  rape: 
iM)body  moved  to  release  the  Queen,  and  as 
«he  was  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  the  best  re- 
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source  that  she  had  left  was  to  marry  the  crimmal. 
Others  with  more  truth  and  good  sense  answered, 
"The  whole  plan  was  concerted  with  Bothwell^  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  greatest  levity  and  even  shame* 
lessness,  that  Mary  could  beUeve  the  pretext  of 
rape  and  violence  would  excuse  the  shamefid 
plans  of  marriage."  Several  persons  who  were 
present  certify,  that  she  willingly  followed  Bothwell, 
and  though  some  of  her  attendants  left  Dunbar  on 
the  following  day,  she  did  not  charge  any  of  them 
to  take  measures  for  her  deliverance,  but  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  riotous  course  of  life  in  the 
castle,  till  another  obstacle  to  the  marriage  WM 
removed  in  a  scandalous  manner.  Bothwell  had 
formerly,  and  this  was  not  unknown  to  the  Queen, 
led  a  very  dissolute  life ;  but  had  six  months  before 
married  the  sister  of  Lord  Huntley,  with  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  Pope.  About  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tended rape,  proceedings  for  a  divorce  were  insti-' 
tuted  in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  CJourts,  and  sen- 
tence passed  accordingly  in  a  few  days ;  in  the  for- 
mer, on  the  ground  of  consanguinity ;  in  the  second, 
at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  on  that  of  adultery.  Three 
days  after  this  sentence,  the  Queen  returned  with 
Bothwell  to  Edinburgh,  and  twelve  days  afterwards- 
on  the  1 2th  of  May,  she  publicly  declared  before  the 
Lords,  that  she  had  been  ravished  and  detained  againsi 
her  will  in  Dunbar,  but  pardoned  Bothwell  on  ac- 
count of  his  services  and  polite  behaviour,  and  wa! 
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resolved  to  many  him.  Two  days  later  she  gave 
to  the  persons  who  signed  the  above-mentioned  re- 
commendation a  document,  by  which  they,  some  of 
whom  were  accomplices,  were  fully  acquitted  of  all 
the  facts  therein  mentioned,  so  that  neither  they  nor 
flieir  descendants  could  ever  be  accused  on  ac- 
count of  them. 

After  reciprocal  precautions  of  so  oflfensive  a  na- 
ture, the  banns  of  marriage  between  the  Queen 
ad  Bothwell  were  to  be  published ;  but  the  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  Craig,  declared  that  his  conscience 
ttd  the  divine  laws  forbade  him  to  acknowledge 
ftis  marriage  to  be  just,  and  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
dace  his  reasons.     Being  summoned  to  do  so,  he 
ttid  to  the  Privy  Counsellors  and  to  Bothwell,  who 
WIS  present,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  prohibited 
persons  who  had  been  divorced  for  adultery,  to 
contract  a  second  marriage;  that  this  divorce  was 
besides   evidently  a   stratagem,   pronounced  with 
^ndue  precipitation,  and  at  the  moment  of  a  new 
Bnion;  that  Bothwell  was  accused  of  having  carried 
off  the  Clueen  by  violence »  and  that  the  suspicion 
of  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  King  was 
pnhlicly  talked  of.       He  therefore  exhorted  him  to 
renounce  so  presumptuous  and  criminal  an   imder- 
^  taking,  and  implored  the  counsellors  to   use   all 
4eir  influence  to  dissuade  the  Queen  from  a  mar- 
riage which  must  cover  her  with  disgrace.     Not- 
withstanding these  courageous  and  well-founded  re- 
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monstrances^  the  order  to  publish  the  banns  ym 
persisted  in.  Craig  obeyed;  but  at  the  same  time 
stated  what  objections  he  had  made  as  his  duty  ccmi* 
manded^  and  concluded  as  follows:  "I  take  Heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  that  I  abhor  this  marriage; 
but  as  I  see  that  most  persons  in  the  kingdom,  some 
by  flattery,  some  by  their  silence,  approve  it,  I  ex- 
hort the  faithful  to  pray  to  God,  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  let  it  turn  to  the  good  of  the  State, 
though  it  may  seem  to  them  to  be  contrary  to  rea- 
son and  conscience."  Being  again  summoned  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  Craig  appealed  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  to  the  word  of  God,  and  nature,  to 
sound  reason,  and  to  the  consciences  of  all  present, 
which  loudly  testified  the  odious  and  offensive  na- 
ture of  this  marriage;  but  before  he  could  con- 
clude his  speech,  Bothwell  commanded  him  to  be 
silent,  and  the  1 5th  of  May  was  fixed  for  the  mar^ 
riage ;  and  the  warnings  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
declaration  of  several  persons,  especially  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  de  Croc,  that  they  would  not 
be  present  at  the  ceremony,  was  equally  unavailing. 
Three  months  after  the  murder  of  Damley,  three 
weeks  after  the  pretended  rape,  fourteen  days  after 
the  divorce,  Mary  married  Bothwell,  the  mur* 
derer  of  her  husband,  both  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  rites. (^*)  If  any  excuse 
or  explanation  can  be  found  for  this  wretched  weak- 
ness, this  indifference  to  all  warnings   and  facts. 
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this  dreadful  indiscretioii,  it  can  only  be  in  the  in- 
sanity of  passion,  which  was  shown  in  the  sequel  in 
oAer  ways :  whereas  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  facts, 
and  absolutely  absurd,  when  Mary's  advocates  say, 
tkt  the  notion  of  passion  is  not  supported  or  con- 
famed  by  any  historical  testimony.  These  infatuated 
advocates  forget  that  if  that  motive  is  reasoned 
away,  there  does  not  remain  the  remotest  induce- 
meat  for  compassionate  interest,  but  only  an  abyss 
of  vices  and  crimes. 

Mary,  however,  endeavoured  by  every  means  in 
ker  power,  to  justify  her  conduct  to  the  French  and 
English  C!ourts;    in  her  instructions  to  her  Am- 
bassadors she  extolled  the  services  which  Bothwell 
kad  done  to  herself  and  to  the  state,  represented 
the  rape  as  a  consequence   of  his  aflFection,  and 
tt  a  means  by  which  he  desired  to  secure  him- 
self against  powerful  conspiracies;  her  anger  had 
been  appeased    by   the   recommendation    of    the 
ix)bles,  and  as  no  person  had  appeared  to  support 
her,  she  had  the  rather  resolved  to  marry  the  most 
worthy  of  her   subjects,   because    the    people   of 
Scotland  were  equally  averse  to  a  female  govern- 
ment,   and   to   a   foreign  sovereign;    as  soon   as 
Bothwell  had,  by  a  bravado,   obtained   the    first 
point,  her  consent  to  the  marriage,  he  had  by  per- 
suasion, by  urgent  demand,  nay,  even  by  force,  so 
Wtened  the  marriage,  that  she  scarcely  had  time 
to  ask,  and  to  wait  for  the  advice  and  assent  of  her 
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friends.  Bothwell  had  fully  cleared  himself  of  the 
accusation  of  any  participation  in  the  murder  of 
Damley,  and  his  first  illegal  marriage  could  he  no 
obstacle  to  the  second. 

Foreign  Courts  were  by  no  means  convinced 
by  these  representations.  At  all  events^  the  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity  of  the  Queen  entirely  va- 
nished on  the  day  of  her  marriage. (^)  Bothwell, 
indulging  the  impulses  of  his  rough  disposition,  or 
despising  Mary^  weakness^  tjnranized  over  her  in 
various  ways,  and,  in  his  jealousy,  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  look  upon  or  be  looked  at  by  any  one; 
for  he  well  knew  that  she  loved  her  pleasure,  and 
had  passed  her  time  like  any  other,  devoted  to  the 
amusements  of  the  world.  (^^)  Not  a  day  passed 
that  she  was  not  in  tears,  nay,  in  her  despair,  she 
was  near  to  committing  suicide.  This  dreadful  situa- 
tion was  the  more  natural  as  the  report,  that  she 
was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  was  so 
evidently  confirmed  by  her  sinful  conduct,  and  daily 
became  more  general.  (^*)  When  she  appeared 
in  pubUc,  she  was  no  longer  received  with  accla- 
mations, but  with  a  dead  silence,  which  was 
a  plain  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  people^s 
mind.  In  less  than  one  month  after  the  marriage, 
on  the  12th  and  14th  of  June,  1567,  a  great  part  of 
the  nobles  declared  that  BothwelFs  divorce  from 
his  first  wife  was  as  null  as  the  new  marriage,  which 
had  been   preceded  by  the  criminal  canying  off 
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the  Queen,  and  as  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  the  King,  extorted  by  intrigue 
and  Tiolence.  The  confederacy  of  the  nobles  was 
concluded  for  the  Queen  and  her  son,  against 
the  criminal  Earl.  Mary's  counter  declarations 
were  not  attended  to,  her  power  diminished  every 
hour,  while  that  of  her  adversaries  increased. 
Bothwell  having  for  the  second  time  refused  a  chal- 
lenge, was  compelled  to  fly,  and  Mary,  after  fruit- 
less proposals  for  an  arrangement,  to  deliver  herself 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates. 

On  her  way  to  Edinburgh  through  Lisleburgh, 
the  Clueen  by  no  means  endeavoured  to  satisfy  her 
adversaries^  and  to  gain  them  by  mildness,  but  on 
the  contrary^  spdce  of  nothing  but  her  determina- 
tion to  have  them  all  hanged.  This  was  the  more 
imprudent  as  the  people  were  not  incUned  in  her 
favour,  and  some  who  pressed  forward  loaded  her 
with  insults,  and  displayed  before  her  a  flag,  on 
which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of  Damley  and 
her  son,  the  latter  kneeling  and  prajring  ^^Lord, 
judge  and  avenge  my  cause.''  The  tears  and  jus- 
tification of  Mary  made  now  as  little  impression  as 
the  preceding  burst  of  anger;  so  fully  were  the 
people  convinced  of  the  irregularity  of  her  life,  and 
of  her  crimes.  But  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinions 
on  the  dijficult  question,  what  should  now  be  done 
with  the  Queen  ?  Some  thought  Mary  should  be 
restored  to  power,  on  condition  that  she  would  sepa- 
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rate  from  BothweU,  resume  the  proceedings  against 
the  murderers  of  Damley,  and  firmly  establish  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  second  opinion  was  that 
she  should  abdicate,  and  be  sent  to  England  or 
France:  a  third,  that  she  should  be  kept  in  pe^ 
petual  imprisonment:  but  the  fourth,  that  she  should 
be  condemned  to  death ;  for  the  divine  law,  without 
any  exception  in  favour  of  crowned  heads^  punished 
adultery  and  murder  with  death.  (^®) 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  rising 
of  the  confederated  Nobles  against  Mary,  she 
was  extremely  angry,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  conceal  these  sentiments.  Every  sovereign, 
she  said,  must  oppose  so  dangerous  an  example; 
and  an  English  army  would  probably  have  been 
sent  to  Mary's  support,  had  it  not  been  feared  that  ; 
France  would  interfere  in  the  same  manner,  or  even 
that  Mary's  death  might  be  the  consequence. 
Elizabeth  advised  her  not  to  take  any  vengeance 
of  her  enemies;  to  punish  Damley's  murderers; 
to  avoid  all  offensive  actions,  and  to  send  her  son 
for  safety  to  England.  On  the  other  hand  she  se- 
riously reprimanded  the  Barons  for  their  rebellimiy 
which  was  subversive  of  all  public  order,  required 
that  Mary  should  be  set  at  Uberty,  and  gave  h^ 
opinion  of  the  measures  to  be  taken ;  which  on  the 
whole  coincided  with  the  first  and  most  favorable 
of  the  above  plans,  a  conditional  restoration  tA 
Mary  to  power.      It  is  probable  that  it  would  hav^ 
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been  carried  into  effect,  had  not  Mary  positively 
refused   a    separation    from    Bothwell;    nay,    as 
Throckmorton  relates  in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  de- 
clared that  she  would  rather  give  up  her  crown  and 
kingdom,  and  follow  him  as  a  simple  demoiselle, 
than  sacrifice  him  to  his  enemies.      In  addition  to 
this,  several  letters  and  sonnets  addressed  by  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
OQ  the  20th  of  June,  and  were  produced  against  her. 
After  the  Queen  had  arrived  at  the  Castle  of 
Lochleven,  she  was  called  upon  to  renounce  the 
Govemment.      Mary  answered  she  would  rather 
lose  her  life,  and  Throckmorton,  the  English  Am- 
bassador, declared^  that  a  renunciation  obtained  by 
force  was  null  and  void.     But  when  Earl  lindsay 
said  a  rigorous  confinement  will  then  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  something  worse,  she,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
signed  the  act  of  renunciation  with  tears,  and  re- 
commended Earl  Murray,  as  Regent  for  her  infant 
son  James,  who  was  thereupon  crowned  King,  on 
the  29th  of  July.   While  many  looked  upon  all  these 
events  as  a  criminal  rebellion,  the  majority  considered 
them  as  the  restoration  of  a  respectable  govem- 
ment and  of  true  religion,  and  a  deliverance  of 
Scotland  from  shame   and  disgrace.      Bothwell, 
abandoned  by  everybody,  fled  to  the  Orkney  Islands^ 
carried  on  piracy  on  the  coast  of  Norway, — ^was 
taken  prisoner,  lost  his  reason,  and  died  in  ten  years 
BB  object  of  universal  detestation.  (^ 
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The  situation  of  Mary  herself  was  so  critical, 
that  several  of  her  counsellors  declared,  in  July, 
1 567^  that  she  could  not  be  saved,  unless  she  went 
to  England,  and  trusted  to  the  support  of  Elizabeth. 
Far  from  eagerly  accedingto  this  plan,  Throckmorton, 
Elizabeth's  Ambassador,  states  the  reasons  for 
which  it  might  be  injurious  even  to  his  own  Queen, 
who,  however,  wrote  to  him,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Barons  to  Mary  was  con- 
trary to  all  order,  and  incompatible  with  the  duty 
of  subjects;  on  the  29th  of  August,  she  approved 
of  the  union  of  Hamilton  and  other  nobles,  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  imprisoned  Queen,  and  caused  the 
most  serious  representations  to  be  made  to  her  ad- 
versaries, calling  on  them  to  adopt  a  moderate  and 
mild  course  of  proceeding. 

Meantime  Murray  had  returned  from  France  to 
Edinburgh,  on  the  1 1th  of  August.  After  he  had 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
affairs,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious,  nay,  im- 
possible, to  restore  Mary;  he  therefore  on  the  20th 
of  August,  but  not  without  the  most  serious  reflec- 
tion, took  on  himself  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
King,  which  was  offered  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
half-sister  and  by  the  confederate  Barons,  exerted 
himself  to  restore  order,  strictly  enforced  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws,  and  summoned  the  Parliament 
to  meet  on  the  1 5th  of  December,  to  examine,  and 
to  confirm  or  reject,  what  had  been  done.    Mary's 
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letters  and  sonnets  which  had  been  discovered^  were 
laid  before  the  Parliament^  which  declared  them  to 
be  genuine,  and  her  participation  in  the  death  of 
Darnley  to  be  proved.  It  likewise  so  far  confirmed 
aD  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted,  that  she  lost 
all  hopes  of  justifying  herself  in  an  amicable  or  legal 
way,  and  of  recovering  the  crown.  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  young  Lord  Douglas,  a  younger 
half-brother  of  Murray,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  Castle 
of  Lochleven  on  the  2d  of  May,  1 6683  and,  in  a 
few  days,  assembled  a  great  number  of  men,  who 
were  dissatisfied  at  the  elevation  of  Murray,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Protestants,  or  believed  the  Queen 
to  be  iitnocent,  and  pitied  her.  Prudent  persons 
advised  that  Mary  should  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  above  all,  strive  to  gain  time;  others, 
seeing  that  her  army  was  the  stronger,  insisted  on 
a  speedy  decision.  But  the  battle  of  Langside,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1568,  was  completely  lost  against 
Murray,  and  it  was  now  a  question  very  difficult  to 
he  decided,  whether  Mary  should  deliver  herself  up 
to  her  fecotch  enemies^^  escape  to  France,  rfr  go  to 
England.  To  go  to  France  would  have  been  the  most 
advisable  for  her  personal  safety,  but  would  have 
given  her  adversaries  free  scope  for  a  long  time,  and 
appeared  very  humiliating  for  one  who  had  been 
formerly  the  reigning  Queen  of  France.  These 
and  similar  objections  would  probably  have  been 
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overruled  had  ships  been'  at  hand^  or  had.  theie 
been  any  possibility  of  carrying*  :t)u&  plan  into  effect; 
The  first  proposal  would  lead^  according  to  ibfi 
Scotch  Act  of  Parliament,  if  not  to  certain  deatk^ 
yet  to  perpetual<impri8onment;(^')  the  third  seemed 
to  be  easy  of  execution,  and^  as  Elizabeth  had 
so  often  declared  herself  favourable:  to  Muj^ 
held  out  very  great  hopes.  In  vain  did  some  r^ 
present  that  the  pretensions,  principles^  views,  re- 
ligion, way  of  life,  and  inclinations  of  the  two 
Queens  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
that  Mary  could  not  possibly  expect  any  good  fiaoi 
her  far  more  prudent  rival.  In  fact,  she  waa  la 
such  an  helpless  condition,  that  no  alternative  yfiB 
left.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1568,  she  went  with* 
few  attendants  to  Workington,  in  England,  (^)  and 
on  the  same  day  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  r^resenting 
her  extreme  distress,  and  requesting  an  interview^ 
as  well  as  assistance  and  protection  against  her  T9- 
bellious  subjects. 

Elizabeth  on  receiving  the  news. of  Mary's  es- 
cape from  Lochleven,  had  sent  fresh  instructioal 
to  her  Ambassador,  according  to  which  she  wM 
ready  to  take  upon  herself  the  mediation  betwMn 
her  and  her  subjects  in  an  impartial  manner,  but 
so  that  the  influence  of  all  other  persons  in  Scotlaad 
should  be  cut  off  and  her  own  increased.  But  br 
fore  any  thing  coulcf  be  done,  Mary  had  aliwadf 
been  vanquished,   and  had    arrived    helpless  oft 
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English  ground.    What  a  change  of  fortune  1     But 
a  few  years  before,  Mary  had  united'  on  her  head 
three  splendid  crowns,  and  Elizabeth  was,  at  that 
time,  pronounced  unworthy  of  the  throne,  or  even 
of  life.    Now  she  who  had  been  so  highly  honoured 
implored  her  who  had  been  despised,  for  protection 
against  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  which  her  sub- 
jects already  held  over  her.      Such  had  been  the 
natural  e£Fect  of  prudence  and  moderation  on  the 
one  part,  of  passion  and  crimes  on  the  other.     But 
what  was  Elizabeth  to  do  on  such  an  unexpected 
event?     To   what  principles  and  motives  should 
she  give  ear?     This  most  important  question  was 
discussed  with  that  prudence  and  mature  delibera^ 
tion  which  distinguish  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers. 
Mary's  friends  said,  no  one  whose  natural  feel- 
ings are  not  corrupted,  or  wholly  destroyed  by  ar- 
tificial calculations,  or  impure  subordinate  motives, 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  what  is  to  be  done,  when 
a  young,  beautiful,  betrayed,  and  persecuted  Queen, 
4ix)ws  herself,  full  of  confidence,  into  the  arms  of 
her  nearest  relation,  of  her  most  powerful  friend. 
On  less  important  occasions,  and  under  circum- 
stances far  less  urgent,  Elizabeth  has  given  her  as- 
snrances  of  sincere  regard,  and  now,  when  all  is  at 
stake,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  every  individual 
''''avely  to  venture  the  utmost  for  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer, and  tiiat  of  every  sovereign  to  recognize  her 
^use  as  his  own?      Every  thing  that  has,  without 
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Mary's  faulty  hitherto  given  occasion  for  suspicion 
and  dispute,  is  now  of  no  importance.  If  Elizabeth, 
unmindful  of  the  past,  follows  the  impulse  of  a  ge- 
nerous heart,  Mary  will  be  bound  to  eternal  gnr 
titude,  nay,  having  naturally  a  very  feeling  heart, 
she  will  be  inspired  with  enthusiastic  veneration 
for  her,  who  has  voluntarily  been  changed  from  a 
rival  into  a  protecting  genius.  And  as  the  Queens 
unite  with  the  aflFection  of  sisters,  the  two  na- 
tions  will  forget  ancient  animosities,  and  live  in 
amicable  and  happy  concord.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  setting  aside  all  higher  principles,  and  un- 
mindful of  future  consequences,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  profit  by  the  temporary  distress  of 
Mary,  such  conduct  would  be  followed  by  Mary's 
hatred,  by  the  enmity  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers,  and  of  all  true  Scotchmen,  and  not 
merely  expose  EUzabeth  to  danger,  but  draw 
down  upon  her  the  disgrace  of  unjust  hard-heart- 
edness. 

To  these  and  similar  observations,  those  of  « 
diflFerent  opinion  repUed,  (^^)  "The  youth  and  beauty 
of  Mary  are  no  reason  for  taking  her  part;  on  the 
contrary,  these  qualities  are  dangerous,  when  we 
see  how  weak  and  passionate  minds  are  dazzled  by 
them,  and  made  incapable  of  serious  examinaticm 
and  decision  in  so  important  an  aflfair.  Or,  should 
the  resolution  be  diflFerent  if  Mary  were  older  or 
ugly,  or  if  not  a  woman  but   a  man  apphed  foe 
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assistance,  under  similar  circumstances  ?    Elizabeth, 
it  is  true,  is  Mary's  relation,  and  was  always  in- 
clined to  act  as  such;  whereas  the  latter,  in  her 
pride,  would  never  acknowledge  her  to  be  of  equal 
and  honorable  birth,  nor  the  lawful  Queen.     Has 
Elizabeth  no  other  duties  than  to  decide  in  such 
mportant  affairs  of  state  with  weak,  nay,  foolish 
sensibility?     Her  rival,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  in- 
I  ferior  to  her  in   mildness,   affection,   and  etema' 
f  gratitude;  but  granting  that  Mary  personally  enter- 
tains these  sentiments,  is  she  mistress  of  the  great 
events  which  now  agitate  the  world?     Is  the  point 
in  question  merely  the  reconciliation  between  two 
women  who  are  at  variance,  and  not  rather  the  fate 
of  whole  nations,  perhaps  for  many  generations? 
Mary's  enemies  in  Scotland  are  the  old  friends  of 
England,  and  professors  of  the  true  faith.     Her 
friends  are  the  partisans  of  France,  promoters  of 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  admirers  of  the  per- 
secuting system  of  Popery.     She  is  herself  of  the 
fiimily   of  the  Guises,    who   are  endeavouring  to 
I  extirpate  the  Protestants  in   Prance  by  atrocious 
means.      She  is  supported  by  Philip  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  those  bloodhounds  who  now  fill  the 
beautiful    Netherlands   with   gibbets   and   funeral 
piles,  and  are  not  withheld  by  gratitude  for  im- 
portant victories,  from  delivering  those  most  noble 
men,  Egmont '  and  Horn,   to  the  scaffold.     Shall 
Ktzabeth,  shall  England,  now  the  sole  prop  of  the 
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freedom  of  Europe,  at  once  surrender  all  that  has 

been  gained  by  the  most  strenuous  exertioiis^  and 

* 

with    rash    inconsiderate    generosity    second   the    : 
views  of  those  tyrants,  because,  not  confidence,  but  | 
the  most  urgent  distress,  has  led  an  enemy  to  seek  i 
refuge  in  its  territory  ?  (^)     How  can  tho^e  who  i 
oppose  us  boast  so  much  of  their  feelings  and  thdr 
generous  sentiments,  when  they  decide  without  any 
judgment,  merely  according  to  their  prejudices  and 
passions?     The  Queen  of  Scotland  is   indeed  in 
distress,  but  the  main  question  is,  whether  she  has    , 
deservedly  fallen  into  this  state;  whether  it  is  not    * 
a  testimony  of  her  guilt?     If  the  wrong  is  found  t» 
be  on  her  side,  the  right  on  that  of  her  adversaries^ 
we  ought  to  favour  and  assist  them,  and  thereby.  1 
establish   durable  friendship   and    gratitude,  and  1^ 
not  restore  supreme  authority  to  a  woman  who  lies  ^ 
under  the  imputation  of  adultery  and  murder." 

Between  these  conflicting  opinions  Elizabetii  took 
a  middle  course;  she  answered  courteously  and 
kindly,  gave  orders  that  Mary  should  be  treated 
with  respect,  {^)  but  declined  a  personal  interview 
till  she  should  have  cleared  herself  from  the  heavy 
imputations  against  her.  Should  her  justificatioDy 
after  the  matter  had  been  investigated,  prove  com- 
plete, Elizabeth  would  assist  her  in  entirely  recover- 
ing her  authority.  Should  all  not  turn  out  as  must 
be  wished,  she  would  undertake  to  mediate  between* 
her  and  her  subjects:  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
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third  case,  that  of  complete  proof  of  Mary*s  guilt; 
n  aaswer  so  vague,  referring  to  future  investiga- 
tions, was  the  less  satisfactory  to  Mary,  as  she 
sdently  wished  for  the  speedy  punishment  of  her 
oiemies,(")  She,  therefore,  in  another  letter,  of 
ibe  21st  of  June,  again  entered  into  a  discussion  of 
tiie  injustice  which  she  had  suffered,  and  complained, 
''That  she  had  no  means  to  prove  her  innocence 
kiod  to  support  her  cause:  that  while  she  was 
treated  like  a  prisoner,  her  enemies  had  full  scope ; 
tod  what  would  it  avail,  if  the  latter  made  a  show 
of  submitting  to  justice,  after  they  had  conquered 
the  whole  kingdom  ?"  She  continues,  "  I  accuse 
nobody;  but  a  worm  will  writhe  when  trodden 
i^n;  and  how  much  harder  is  it  for  a  royal  mind 
to  be  put  off  with  delusive  hopes  ?  Shew,  as  I  hope 
Jm  will,  that  you  need  not  be  put  in  mind  that 
you  should  succour  your  relation,  your  equal,  your 
taghbour,  and  true  friend.  Think  not  of  support- 
lag  the  powerful  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  of 
liearing  and  assisting  the  oppressed.  Shew  your- 
«df  truly  as  my  elder  sister,  and  you  will  see 
whether  I  do  not  manifest  the  gratitude  and  obe- 
fience  of  the  younger." 

There  was,  however,  the  less  incUnation  in  Eng- 
land to  listen  to  these  demands,^  as  secret  infor- 
mation had  been  received  from  Paris,  that  Mary 
luid  combined  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  Pope^ 
for  the  overthrow  of  Elizabeth.     Now,  though  it  is 
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not  to  be  supposed  that  Mary  had  taken  any  active 
steps  in  this  respect,  during  the  late  troublesome 
times,  yet  the  danger  proceeding  from  her,  and  from 
her  connection  with  the  Catholic  powers  was  again 
very  evident;  and  it  seemed  more  dangerous  to  set 
Mary  at  liberty,  as  she  desired,  and  let  her  re- 
cover the  throne  by  the  assistance  of  France,  than 
to  take  her  back  to  Scotland  with  the  aid  of 
England.  Accordingly,  the  Enghsh  Privy  Council, 
after  further  deliberations,  decided  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  let  her  go  to  foreign  courts,  and  excite 
a  war,  in  which  England  would  be  necessarily  in- 
volved. Being  convinced  that  only  the  good-will 
of  EHzabeth  could  restore  her  to  Uberty,  Mary  now 
declared  that  she  was  ready  to  be  confronted  with 
Morton  and  Lethington.  These  two  men,  though 
they  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  murder,  yet  had 
not  been  ignorant  of  the  plans  against  Damley,  and 
the  Queen  could  depend  on  their  not  bringing  any 
heavy  accusations  against  her.  But  soon  after* 
wards,  being  warned  how  easily  the  investigation 
might  take  a  more  general  and  more  dangerous 
tufn,  she  retracted  her  oflFer,  and  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
"  that  she  could  not  possibly  reply  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  her  subjects,  as  if  they  were  her  equals; 
that  previous  to  any  enquiry  she  must  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne."  Cecil,  therefore,  referring  to 
further  negociations,  writes,  on  the  13th  of  July> 
1568,    "Mary  wishes   first  to   see   and   speak  to 
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Elizabeth^  and  then  show  how  her  aiFail*s  stand. 
She  is  much  offended  because  we  do  not  assent  to 
these  demands^  and  we  are  much  troubled  at  the 
existing  difficulties^  as  we  do  not  think  either  her 
remaining  here,  or  her  departure,  advantageous  or 
safe  for  us/' 

Some  weeks  later,  probably  after  Elizabeth  had 
blamed  some  expressions  of  Mary*s,  the  latter  wrote 
to  her,  "  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  any  warm  ex- 
pressions when  I  appeal  to  yourself.  God  is  my 
witness,  I  have  never  been  ungrateful,  but  misfor- 
tunes often  cause  respect  to  be  forgotten,  and  if  I 
have  offended  you,  I  am  here  ready  to  atone  for  it 
at  your  pleasure.  But,  if  you  do  me  wrong,  I  can 
only  appeal  to  the  Queen  of  England,  who  accuses 
me  of  avoiding  the  Ught." 

To  do  away  with  this  reproach,  she  at  length 
consented  to  defend  her  cause  against  Morton  and 
Murray,  but  without  prejudice  to  her  honour,  her 
crown,  and  her  rights.  Nor  would  she  accept  as- 
sistance from  Spain  and  France,  as  she  expected 
that  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  thought  that  after  this 
declaration  she  had  nothing  to  fear;  that  Morton, 
for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  and  Murray,  from 
brotherly  attachment,  would  not  touch  upon  the 
heaviest  charges:  that  after  a  complete  or  partial 
justification,  Elizabeth  must  assist  in  her  restora- 
tion, and  would  rather  do  this,  than  take  the  part 
of  the  rebels,   provided  she  would  renounce  the 
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alliance  with  France^  and  all  right  to,  the  Einglish 
throne  during  the  Queen's  life.    Lastly,  At  waa 
sensible  that  before   such  an  enquiry  she  could  \ 
expect  no  assistance.    Elizabeth,  i on  her  part,  as  ^ 
appears  from  Cecil's  papers,  was  resolved  to  givQ  I 
both  parties  an  impartial  hearing,  then  to  do  what  f 
honour  dictated,  and  to  restore  Mary  upon  certain 
conditions  advantageous  to  England.    The  cautioua 
statesman  adds,  however,  "it  is  hard  to  say  how 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  for  ijistance,  witk 
respect  to  the  exclusion  of  French  influence,  can  be 
secured." 

Murray  was  still  more  embarrassed  what  course 
to  take.     It  was  dangerous  to  refuse  the  mediation 
of  Elizabeth,   or  to  submit   an  affair  already  de-  ^ 
cided  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  to  a  new  invesU-  ^ 
gation  by  a  foreign  power.      If  he  confiined  his  ^ 
accusation  to  Mary's  poUtical  conduct  and  mode  of  J 
government,  he  could  not  expect  a  favourable  issue;  ■ 
but  if  he  went  further,  he  offended  his  sister  and  jj 
Queen;  the  mother  of  his  King,  and  all  her  frieadi  jj 
and  foreign  protectors;  and  exposed  many  of. bis  - 
present  partisans  to  a  dangerous  recrimination  oa 
the  part  of  Mary,  without  knowing  how  Elizabeth 
would,  in  the  end,  consider  the  matter,  and  whether 
she  would  look  upon  the  proofs  as  satisfactory* 
After  Mary's  arrival  in  England,  Elizabeth  had 
written  to  the  Earl,  "  I  will  not  suffer  the  sacred 
authority  of  kings  to  be  offended  in  this  manner 
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by  rebellious  subjects^  and  if  you  have  forgotten 
your  duties  to  your  Sovereign,  I  will  net  neglect  a 
Queen  who  is  my  sister  and  neighbour/*  But  when 
everything  had  been  prepared  for  a  l<nrmal  inves- 
tigation, Elizabeth,  beiiig  asked  by  the  Earl  what 
were  her  plans  and  sentiments,  answered,  ^^she 
would  not  favour  or  condemn  the  accusers,  but 
hear  both  parties  and  make  a  comparison  between 
them/* 

Now,  though  Elizabeth  was  not  recognised  by 
either  party  as  supreme  judge,  and  in  order  not  to 
give  offence^  avoided  assuming  that  character;  she 
was,  at  all  events,  in  a  superior  position,  and  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom  which  had  so  long  resisted  the 
powerful  Kings  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
greatest  enemy,  was  now  placed  in  her  hands. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1568,  the  conferences 
began  at  York,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  being  presi- 
dent; at  which  the  deputies  of  Mary  said,  that 
Elizabeth's  ultimate  intention,  doubtless,  was  the 
Teatoration  of  their  Queen:  they  likewise  the  more 
oonfidently  depended  on  a  happy  issue,  because  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  probably  already  had  a  view,  one 
day,  to  marry  Mary,  and  therefore  advised  the  Earl 
rf  Murray  (who,  with  several  others,  appeared  at 
Wk  to  conduct  the  matter,)  not  to  proceed  to 
violent  measures,  and  encouraged  him  to  make 
^me  amicable  arrangement.  i]is  situation  became 
^Aore  critical  when  he  and  his  adherents  were  ac* 
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cused  by  Mary  of  rebellion  against  their  lawful 
Queen;  Murray^  hereupon,  gave  a  preliminary  an- 
swer, reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  make  further 
explanations ;  but  proposed  to  the  English  conunis- 
sioners  the  positive  question,  "whether,  in  case 
more  decided  proofs  were  brought,  they  were  au- 
thorised to  proceed  further,  and  in  case  Mary^s 
guilt  should  be  proved,  what  Elizabeth  intended  to 
do  with  respect  to  her  and  to  Scotland."  Tliis 
question,  the  importance  of  which  was  increased  by 
a  confidential  communication  of  the  proofs,  alarmed 
the  friends  of  Mary,  and  they  earnestly  laboured  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  Murray  on 
equitable  conditions.  But  before  this  could  be 
done,  Elizabeth,  probably  well  informed  of  every 
circumstance,  especially  of  the  secret  negociation 
with  Norfolk,  removed  the  further  investigation  of 
the  matter,  in  November,  to  Westminster;  alleging, 
that  being  under  her  eye,  the  progress  of  the  en- 
quiry would  be  facilitated  and  accelerated. 

Mary,  who  saw  the  storm  gathering  over  her  head, 
now  ordered  her  commissioners  not  only  to  endea- 
vour to  come  to  an  arrangement,  but  to  break  off 
the  negociations  as  soon  as  any  thing  was  adduced 
against  her  honour,  rights,  &c.  Elizabeth,  on  the 
other  hand,  answered  to  Murray's  questions,  "that 
much  as  she  desired  Mary's  justification,  she  con- 
sidered her  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  if  her  guilt 
should  be  proved.      She   should   then  remain  a 
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prisoner  in  England^  or  be  delivered  up  and 
the  present  government  of  Scotland  confirmed/' 
Secured  by  this  declaration^  the  Scotch^  on  the 
26th  of  November,  accused  Bothwell  as  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  murder  of  Damley,  and  the  Queen  as 
privy  and  assenting  to  it;  and  three  days  after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Lennox  appeared,  produced  his 
correspondence  with  Mary,  and  demanded  justice 
for  the  murder  of  his  son.  ('*) 

Mary's  commissioners,  conformably  with  their 
instructions,  did  not  enter  on  the  subject  of  this 
accusation ;  but  complained,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
that  Elizabeth  had  spoken  to  Murray,  and  yet  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  see  Mary.  On  the  following 
day  they  further  declared,  that  notwithstanding  the 
odious  accusation  of  Murray,  the  Queen  had,  from 
the  very  beginning,  wished  for  an  agreement,  which 
should  be  equally  compatible  with  her  honour  and 
the  safety  of  her  adversaries ;  and  which  they  pro- 
posed that  Elizabeth  should  promote  upon  certain 
conditions.  .The  latter,  perceiving  in  such  a  turn 
new  indications  of  Mary's  guilt,  answered,  ^^that 
it  appeared  to  her  by  no  means  to  be  a  time  to  at- 
tempt an  arrangement,  but  rather  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  the  accusations  and  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  Murray.**  Without  regard  to  this  warn- 
ing, Mary,  with  general  assurances  of  her  innocence, 
caused  the  conferences  to  be  broken  off  two  days 

afterwards,  in  the  hope  that  the  accusation  and 
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to  answer  to  the  accusation."  Mary,  however,  did 
not  follow  this  advice,  but  contented  herself  with 
retorting  the  accusation,  and  declaring  that  MumjF 
and  his  friends  were  the  authors  of  the  murdetv 
She  then  required  the  communication  of  the  proofil 
produced  against  her. 

Elizabeth   knew  indeed   that  Mary*  could  not' 
prove    this    counter-accusation     against    Mumq^ 
which  he  solemnly  denied,  but  if  she  persisted  itf 
her  denial,  no  sentence  of  guilt  could  be  pronounced 
against  her.     The  dueen  therefore  endeavoured  to 
have   it  arranged  that  Mary,  under  the  prete3*'j 
of  maternal   affection,    or  of   bad  health,   should 
give  up  the  government  to  her  son,  confide  tbi 
guardianship  to  Murray,  and  remain  in  England 
with  the  approbation  of  Elizabeth ;   if  she  did  this^  j 
the  accusation  and  enquiry  should  be  buried  in  etep-  * 
nal  oblivion.     After  those  papers  had  been  made 
known,  Mary,  however,  believed  that  she  shonU 
be  more  secure  by  absolutely  rejecting  them,  thatt' 
by  a  compromise,  which  appeared  by  its  conces- 
sions to  confirm  her  guilt.       She  accordingly  re^ 
ceived,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1569,  the  fDlloi^ 
ing  final  declaration  on  the  part  of  England:  all 
the  papers,  proofs,  &c.  with  which  she  was  already 
acquainted,  should  be   communicated   to  her,  a« 
soon  as  she  was  ready  to  answer  without  evasion; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  she  should  give  a  writ* 
ten  declaration    that   in   case  the  enquiry  should 
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not  entirely  prove  her  umocence>  she  would  claini 
no  further  support,  that  Blusabetb  wight  hereby 
justify  the  conduct  she  had  hitherto  pursued.  In- 
stead of  acceding  to  this,  Mary  complained  that 
Elizabeth  acted  with  partiahty,  had  spoken  to  Earl 
Mmray  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Scotland: 
that  after  his  departure  she  could  not  enter  into 
any  negociations,  and  demanded  that  no  obstacle 
dioold  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  own  departure. 
Mary  thought  herself  the  more  entitled  to  make 
this  demand,  as  upon  the  Earl's  departure  for 
Scotland  Elizabeth  said  to  him,  that  she  made  him 
no  reproach,  but  that  he  had  proved  nothing 
against  his  sister.  This  declaration,  which  many 
have  considered  as  a  proof  of  maUcious  equjvocar 
tion  in  Elizabeth,  was  perfectly  natural  and  adapte4 
to  the  circuHistances,  for  4s  long  as  Mary  persisted 
in  denjring,  and  would  not  make  any  answer  to  the 
accusation,  Elizabeth  necessarily  abided  by  her 
character  as  umpire,  which  was  also  conformable 
to  her  own  conviction^  and  another  line  of  conduct 
would  have  drawn  down  upon  her  much  greater 
and  more  just  censure.  (•*) 

The  following  questions  deserve  to  be  once  more 
accurately  examined:  Are  the  letters  and  sonnets 
which  were  produced,  genuine  or  forged?  What 
and  how  much  do  they  prove  ?  Wa3  Mary  or 
Muiray  the  author  of  the  murder  of  the  King? 
^  these  points,  many  bulky  volumes  have  beei) 

VOL.  I.  R 
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written^  both  in  former  and  in  modern  times^  mih 
such  sophistry  and  acrimony,  that  they  rather  con- 
fuse than  enlighten  the  judgment.  (")  Even  a 
short  extract  from  them  would  be  out  of  its  phee 
here,  and  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  annex  to  the 
preceding  narrative  a  few  observations. 

Thuanus,  Robertson,  and  Hume,  three  of  the 
most  acute  and  eminent  historians,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  we  too, 
after  repeated  and  scrupulous  examination,  even  of 
the  most  recent  works,  are  compelled  entirely  to 
agree  with  them.  They  consider  the  letters  and 
sonnets  to  be  genuine,  Mary^s  participation  proved, 
and  Murray  innocent  of  the  murder  of  the  King. 
When  Camden  (whose  annals  James  I.  corrected 
throughout  in  favour  of  his  mother,)  wrote  by  the 
King's  desire  to  Thuanus,  requesting  him  to  change 
his  narrative,  the  latter  gave  in  two  pages  a  mas- 
terly view  of  the  state  of  the  case,  (as  Hume  in  a 
note,  and  Robertson  in  a  separate  Essay,)  and  con- 
cludes his  refusal,  by  sajring  that  he  cannot  and  dare 
not  change  black  to  white,  for  the  benefit  of  any- 
body. And  another  passage  of  his  history,  which  is 
wanting  in  most  of  the  editions  of  his  works,  but  is 
found  in  the  original,  is  to  the  following  effect: 
"  Those  who  write  that  Mary  is  innocent  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  compelled  by  her  ene- 
mies to  this  shameful  marriage  with  Bothwell,  who 
veil  her  crimes  under  the  pretext  of  piety,  act,  in 
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my  opinion'^  very  injudicioasly,  as  they  endeavour 
to  defend  a  good  cause,  (that  is,  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  which  is  strong  enough  by  its  own 
truth,)  by  foreign  aid,  in  this  place  by  a  barefaced 
iidsehood.  Buchanan,  too,  whom  James  desired  to 
change  his  account,  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed 
refused,  adding  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  a  place  where  probably  few  Kings  would  come.'* 
In  our  opinion  every  person  who  reads  the 
letters  and  sonnets  without  prejudice,  and  is  not 
entirely  destitute  of  critical  and  historical  tact, 
must  be  so  fiilly  persuaded  of  their  authenticity, 
the  impossibility  of  imitating  or  forging  them,  that 
Ae  infinite  prolix  refutations,  the  numberless  petty 
objections,  the  heap  of  suppositions,  may  confuse 
and  hide  the  truth  for  a  moment,  but  can  by  no 
means  extinguish  the  light  which  immediately  re- 
appears on  a  simple  contemplation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. As  a  proof  we  add  three  of  the 
Sonnets. 


L 

O  Dieut  ayez  de  moy  compassion, 
Et  m'enseignez  quelle  preuve  certaine 
Je  pais  donner  qui  ne  luy  semble  vaine, 
De  mon  amour  et  ferme  affection, 
Las!  n'est-il  pas  ia  en  possession 
Dn  Corps,  du  Coeur,  qui  ne  refuse  paine 
Ny  deshonneur,  en  la  v!e  uncertaine. 
Offense  de  parentz,  ni  pire  affliction? 

r2 
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Pour  luy  tous  mes  amis  i*e8tiine  moins  que  rien, 

£t  de  mes  ennemis  ie  veux  esperer  bien, 

J'ay  hazarde  pour  luy  et  nom  et  conscience ; 

Je  veux  pour  luy  au  monde  renoncer: 

Je  veux  mourer  pour  luy  avancer. 

Que  reste-il  plus  pour  prouyer  ma  Constance  ? 

11. 

Entre  ses  mains,  et  en  son  plein  pouvoir, 
Je  metz  mon  filz,  mon  honneur,  et  ma  vie, 
Mon  pais,  mes  subjects,  mon  ame  assubjectie. 
Est  tout  k  luy  et  n'ay  autre  vouUoir, 
Pour  mon  Object  que  sans  le  decevoir, 
Suivre  je  veux  malgre  toute  Tenvie, 
Qu'issir  en  peut.     Car  je  n*ay  autre  envie 
Que  de  ma  foy  luy  faire  appercevoir, 

Que  par  tempeste  on  bonasse  qu'il  face, 
Jamais  ne  veut  changer  demeure  ou  place, 

Bref  je  feray  de  ma  foy  telle  preuve. 
Qu*il  cognoistra  sans  faute  ma  Constance, 
Non  par  mes  pleurs,  ou  feinte  obeissance, 
Comme  autres  font,  raais  par  diverses  espreuves. 

III. 
Vous  la  croyez  las !     trop  ie  Tappercoy, 
Et  vous  doutez  de  ma  ferme  Constance, 
O  mon  seul  bien !    et  mon  seul  esperance, 
Et  ne  vous  puis  asseurer  de  ma  foy. 
Vous  m'estimez  legi^re  que  je  voy, 
Et  vous  n'avez  en  moy  nulle  asseurance, 
Et  soup9onnez  mon  coeur  sans  apparence, 
Vous  meffiant  k  trop  grand  tort  de  moy. 
Vous  ignorez  Tamour  que  ie  vous  porta, 
Vous  soupconnez  qu'autre  amour  me  transporte, 
Vous  estimez  mes  parol les  de  vent, 
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Voos  d^pejgnei  de  cire  inon  las  ceur, 
Voos  me  pensez  femme  sans  jugement 
£t  tout  cela  augmente  moD  ardeur. 

The  contents  and  form  of  the  letters  agree  with  the 
sonnets,  and  the  credibUity  of  both  is  again  con- 
finned  by  the  depositions  of  those  who,  after  the  fall 
of  Mary,  were  called  to  account,  and  executed  for 
their  participation  in  the  King's  murder,  as  well  as 
by  the  whole  course  of  the  events.  Some  allusions, 
which  are  in  themselves  unintelligible,  were  ex- 
plained a  century  afterwards  by  Mary's  correspon- 
dence with  her  Ambassador  in  Paris.   Forgers  could 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  these  allu- 
sions, they  would  certainly  not  have  gone  so  much 
into  detail  on  a  number  of  things  which  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  main  point,  and  must  necessarily 
make  the  deception  so  much  easier  to  be  discovered: 
least  of  all  would  they  have  ventured  into  the  do- 
main of  lyric  poetry,  and  would  have  expressed  the 
participation  and  guilt  of  Mary  in  much  plainer, 
positive  terms.   Both  the  letters  as  well  as  the  son- 
acts  give  evidence  of  a  mind  entirely  under  the  do- 
nunion  of  the  passion  of  love ;  they  prove,  not  in 
plain  words,  but  sufficiently  for  every  impartial  per- 
sou,  that  Mary  lived  on  a  footing  of  improper  inti- 
Mcy  with  Bothwell,  and  was  aware  of  his  plans 
to  murder  her  husband.      Between  her  hatred  of 
Wm  and  her  wish  to  get  rid  of  him,  traces  of  fear, 
scruples  of  conscience,  remorse,  do  indeed  inter- 
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vene ;  but  they  were  entirely  overcome  by  the  ?io- 
lence  of  that  crimmal  passion ;  they  never  amounted 
to  a  resolution  to  save  Damley^  though  (as  the  let- 
ters do  not  conceal^)  he  sought  a  recondliatioii  in 
the  most  affecting  manner^  nay^  implored  his  hypo* 
critical  consort  to  grant  it.  One  thing  only  idsj 
remain  doubtful:  whether  Mary  gave  her  coos&fA 
to  Bothwell*s  plans  generally^  or  whethw  she  mi 
personally  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  mannrf 
in  which  the  murder  was  at  length  perpetrated.  « 
It  is  evident^  from  the  preceding  accoimt,  thit 
Mary  was  fully  convinced  of  the  authenticity  rf 
the  letters  and  sonnets^  and  greatly  dreaded  ibat 
being  produced;  and  even  Chalmers^  the  molt 
passionate  advocate  of  Mary,  confesses  that  it 
was  most  injudicious  not  to  answ^  to  such  an 
accusation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  was  still  man 
foolish  to  refuse  to  make  any  reply,  after  Mai)r 
( to  say  nothing  of  the  partiality  of  the  mode  af 
proceeding,)  had  assented  to  the  investigatiiiu 
Even  the  manner  in  which  those  papers  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  is  a  proof  of  their  impoF^ 
tance,  whereas  a  pretended  will  of  BothweB) 
wholly  acquitting  Mary,  is  a  forgery;  and,  even 
were  it  genuine,  would  not  weaken  the  force  rf 
the  proofs  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  that  Jameij 
who  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Denmark  and  Norwa/f 
published  nothing  in  favour  of  his  mother,  is  s 
tolerable  proof  that  nothing  could  be  found. 
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Tlioae  whO)  (like  Whitaker,  Crilbert  Stewart, 
Cbaliiiers,  and  others,)  without  having  made  any 
discoreries  of  importance,  maintain  the  spurious-' 
ness  of  Mary's  letters  and  sonnets,  and  her  entire  in- 
nocence^ run,  as  we  have  said,  by  rejecting  the  most 
simple  explanation,  by  disregarding  the  most  natu- 
ral connecticm  of  the  circumstances,  into  extrava- 
gant and  endless  hypotheses.(^)  In  order  to  clear 
Mary  alone  they  declare  Murray,  the  Reformers, 
Elizabeth,  all  the  Lords  of  the  privy  council,  the 
Scotch  Parliam^Qit,  the  most  judicious  writers,  to 
be  aitc^ether  cheats,  forgers,  and  blockheads;  and 
because  ome  concoction  of  false  documents  will  by 
no  means  suffice  to  explain  the  transactions,  it  is  pre- 
tended^  that  in  a  quite  incomprehensible  manner, 
they  were  altered,  tiiree  or  four  times,  without 
any  persons  remarking  it,  or  choosing  to  remark  it. 
Mntray  (such  is  the  tendency  of  the  opinions  of 
those  writers,)  was  the  author  of  the  King's  mur^ 
der:  he  resolved  to  destroy  Damley,  (  who  did  not 
stand  in.  his  way,)  in  order  to  elevate  Bothwell, 
(whoi  had  long  been  his  enemy,  and  from  whom  he 
had  much  to  fear,)  and  to  marry  him  to  the  Queen; 
he  then  desired  to  have  the  innocent  found  guilty, 
and  himself  declared  innocent  and  raised  to  the 
tlmme.  BothweU,  says  Chalmers,  demanded  the 
Queen  as  a  reward  for  the  murder,  from  the  conspi- 
rators, (that  is,  in  his  opinion,  first  of  Murray,  who, 
however,  was  absent  in  France ;)  he  did  not  prevail 
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on  her  to  agpree  to  the  marriage^  for  he  had  no 
ascendency  over  her!(^)  These  unproved  and 
most  improbable  assertions  have  been  ahready  My 
exposed  bj  Thnanns^  and  all  the  kmg  dissertatioiis 
that  have  since  been  written  on  the  subject  have 
been  so  candidly  and  thoroughly  examined  aad  re- 
futed in  the  first  two  volumes  of  Malcolm  Laing's 
History  of  Scotland^  that  we  may  oonfidentty  refer 
any  who  may  still  doubt  to  them. 

Of  course,  Mary  could  not  but  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at  Westminster; 
and  besides,  letters  fell  into  the  hands  ci  Elizabeth, 
in  which  Mary,  alleging  many  grievances,  encou- 
raged her  partisans  in  Scotland,  hinting  at  powerful 
support,  which  it  was  supposed  would  come  from 
the  Catholic  Princes  and  the  Pope.  Ebzabeth 
would,  on  this  account,  have  willingly  removed 
Mary  from  England,  or  given  her  up  to  Seodand, 
on  satisfiu^tory  conditions;  but  the  Scotch  would 
by  no  means  hear  of  her  restoration,  France  and 
Spain  disapproved  of  her  being  delivered  up  to  to 
adversaries,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  measures 
which  would  have  secured  all  parties.  However, 
negociations  were  entered  into  with  the  Scotch 
in  August,  1569,  respecting  what  hostages  and 
pledges  they  would  give,  if  Mary  were  sent  back 
with  the  condition  that  no  violence  should  be 
done  her. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  richest  and  most  dis- 
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tingiiished  man  in  England,  moderate^ited  in  &voiir 
with  Elizabeth^  as  well  as  with  the  peqple,  made 
again  at  this  time,  sectetly  idid  unadvisedly^  over- 
tores  for  a  marriage  with  Mary,  and  for  a  treaty 
by  wbicb  she  sbould  be  restdred  in  Seotland,  and 
dedaied  to  be  the  future  suecesMr  of  Elizabeth. 
TbiSy  it  was  said,  would  be  a  salutary  means  of 
pi!0TC«fciiig  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  a  powerfiul 
Caifaolic  Prince;  but  tbe  Scotch,  penetrating  other 
riews,  instead  of  promoting  Mary's  drvoroe  from 
BoQrvrall,  gave,  as  is  related,  the  bitter  answer, 
''that  she  naght  apply  to  the  King  of  D^unark  to 
bareher  husband  executed,  then  she  would  be  free 
and  might  marry  whcnn  she  pleased."  Mary,  in 
her  temder  letters,  promised  the  Dnke  eternal  love, 
eonfetancy,  and  obedience;  and  he  was  so  weak  as 
to  fiorget,  for  these  prospects,  all  caution,  and  even 
bis  most  imperative  duties.  For  it  was  certainly 
more  than  suspicions  that  SULsabeth  was  not  made 
acquamted  with  these  plans,  and  very  foolish  that 
her  future  assent  to  these  conditions  was  taken  for 
granted.  Norfolk,  as  he  paid  no  regard  to  Elizabeth's 
warnings,  was  arrested  in  October,  1569;  Mary 
was  removed  to  Coventry,  as  a  place  of  greater 
security;  and  the  Earls  of  'Northikmberland  and 
Westmoreland,  who  w^re  suspected,  were  ordered 
to  come  to  court.  They,  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
instead  of  obeying  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  pub* 
Ucly  declared  that  the  object  of  their  enterprise 
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was  the  protection  of  the  nobility  against  upstarbS) 
(a  plan  to  ruin  Burghley  had  been  defeated  by  tihfi 
prudence  of  Elizabeth^)  the  delivenunoe  of  tki 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  re-establishment.of  the  ande4 
religion^  and  the  determination  of  the  legal,  ^suot 
cession  to  the  throne.  On  their  standards  a  cnw 
and  the  wounds  of  Christ  were  represented,  th<f 
everywhere  destroyed  the  Bible  and  Protestanl 
books,  and  restored  the  Catholic  form  of  worsbi|b 
This  enterprise  appeared  to  be  the  more  dangennuv 
because  the  leaders  had  entered  into  connectiotti 
with  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  depended  oi 
assistance  from  the  Pope  and  Charles  IX.,  which 
Mary  had  soUcited  in  November,  1668. .  Alva'i 
preparations  for  a  landing  were^  however,  not  cooie 
pleted ;  (^)  the  Pope's  declarations  came  too  latt) 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  not  only  affirmed  that  lift 
was  innocent,  but  even  acted  against  the  Earl  d 
Westmoreland,  his  brother-in-law,  to.  restore  tnuH 
quiUity.  But  so  great  was  the  respect  eutertaine4 
by  the  people  for  Elizabeth*s  government,  and  theit 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  reUgion,  that  tbo 
rebels  no  where  met  with  encouragement,  weiB 
easily  dispersed,  and  Westmoreland  fled  to  Flandem 
and  Northimiberland  to  Scotland.  Sentence  d 
death  was  passed  on  both;  but  only  the  latter,  who 
was  subsequently  taken,  was  executed,  with  some 
others;  and  Norfolk,  who  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower,  was  set  at  liberty,  after  he  had  humbly 
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ciyfewed  hn  repentance,  and  solenmly  {rttimised 
wit  to  engage  in  any  matrimonial  or  political  nego- 
Mitiaii  withmt  Kizabeth^s  knowledge.  In  order  to 
jtttify  her  government  and  to  inform  the  people, 
Ae  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  she  compares 
England  prosperous  and  happy,  with  other  coun* 
tries  torn  by  war  and  civil  dissensions :  dwells  on 
the  reasonableness  of  the  taxes,  rejects  every  kind 
of  inqaisition  in  matters  of  reUgion,  (provided  the 
hws  were  observed^)  and  declares  that  she  does 
lot  wish  to  govern  by  violence,  but  like  a  father 
ever  his  children. 

Though  this  insurrection  had  been  happily  de- 

fieited,  Elizabeth  could  not  conceal  from  herself  the 

peatness  of  the  danger,  or  the  probability  of  the 

frequent  recurrence  of  such  attempts.     All  Mary's 

friends  had  supported  the  EngUsh  rebels,  all  the 

friends  of  King  James  and  Murray  had  declared  for 

Elizabeth.    Jesuits  slunk  about  the  country  in  the 

(jmse  of  Puritans,  and,  under  the  show  of  zeal  for 

hotestantism,    laboured  for  the  interest   of  the 

Oatholic  religion  and  of  Mary.    The  Pope  had,  on 

tbe  25th  of  February,  1569,  again  exconmiunicated 

Bizabeth,  in  the  harshest  terms,  (^)  declaring  her 

kereditary  right  null  and  void,  and  her  subjects 

released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance;  about  the 

Mane  time  Mary  insisted,  more  urgently  than  ever, 

oil  a  personal  interview,  and  France  interfered,  very 

earnestly,  to  procure  her  Uberation.     Elizabeth,  in 
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tibe  first  place^  quieted  the  minds  of  the  Catholicf 
by  the  repeated  assurance  that,  every  one  ndbc 
obeyed  the  dvil  laws  should  be  unmolested  ■ 
matters  of  conscience;  she  punished  the  Jesuib 
who  were  anrested;  caused  Felton^  a  zealous  piqfwt, 
who  had  affixed  the  bull  of  excommunication  to 
the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  to  be 
executed;  and  ^ve  to  the  King  of  France^  throui^ 
the  ambassador  Walsingham,  the  following  answers 
^^Mary  has  more  danger  to  apprehend  in  ScotlaDd 
than  in  England,  and  is  more  amply  and  bettor 
provided  for  here  than  she  would  be  there.  I  did 
what  honour  permitted,  what  prudence  required^ 
and  what  every  other  person  in  my  situation  wouU 
have  done.  Mary  did  not  execute  the  treaty  d 
Edinburgh,  set  up  claims  to  England,  marridl 
Damley  with  evU  intentions,  despised  aJl  warnioffi 
with  respect  to  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  &6 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  great  folly,  a  palpabb 
blunder,  to  replace  her  on  the  throne  against  tiMi 
will  of  her  subjects  ?  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have  savd 
her  life,  which  she  would  certainly  have  lost  ill 
Scotland;  and  to  preserve  her  honour,  have  not 
made  public  what  was  produced  in  the  proceedingi 
against  her.  Thank  God  I  have  no  need  of  sud 
means  to  humble  my  enemies.'' 

About  the  same  time  Elizabeth,  in  justification  of 
her  conduct  towards  Mary,  and  to  explain  the  real 
state  of  the  case  between  them,  gave  to  Mr.  NorriS} 
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kr  ambassador  at  P&ris,  the  following  iiistructions, 
ibich,  though  on  the  whole  they  only  repeat  what 
n  have  already  related,  are  too  remarkable  not  to 
ie  inserted  here.*  (*) 

**  We  greet  you  well,  and  give  you  to  understand 
ttit  the  French  ambassador  here  resident,  certain 
times  this  summer,  after  communicating  with  us 
ither  affairs  of  his  master's,  hath  also  soUcited  us 
very  earnestly  in  the  Queen  of  Scots*  case,  using 


*  Note  of  the  Translator,  M.  Vok  Raumer,  who  found  an 
bglkh  copy  of  this  note  at  Pans,  published  a  German  translation 
hinliis  <*  Letters  from  Paris,  for  the  Illustration  of  the  History 
iC  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,    1831/'     Lord 
jEgertoUy  however,  who  translated  the  letters,  has  omitted  this 
tad  some  others,  on  the  plea  that  the  originals,  being  in  the 
Maseum,  might  be  easily  consulted.    This  plea,  how- 
valid  Lord  Egerton  may  have  thought  it  in  his  case,  cannot 
mH  here;  and  the  public  will  therefore  have,  for  the  first  time, 
tk  whole  of  this  remarkable  document  in  the  original  language. 
Ikre  are  a  few  words  deficient  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  the 
kives  having  been  injured  at  the  edges  in  some  places,  but  the 
iQkse  is  not  obscured.    It  has  been  judged  best  to  correct  the 
ftthograpby  hi  the  few  instances  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of 
ile  present  day.    M.  Voa  Raumer,  in  his  letters  from  Paris, 
Yol.  Il.y  p.  105y  quotes  Bib.  HarL  Caligula^  £.  VI.,  copie  d 
Paris.    On  going  to  the  British  Museum  to  copy  the  original, 
ve  found  it  not  in  the  Harleian  collection,  as  the  above  quo« 
tation  seems  to  intimate ;  but  in  the  Cotton  library,  Caligula^ 
C*  VI.  page  127.    The  words  in  italics  are  inserted  conjecturally 
tft  fspply  the  hiatus  in  the  MS. 
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therein  both  the  name  of  the  King  his  master^  ani 
of  the  dueen  mother:  at  which  time  we  alwayt 
made  him  such  answer  as  we  found  convenient  fiv 
our  honour;  and  nevertheless  at  the  same  time,  ^Kt 
had  some  occasion  to  doubt^  that  the  eamestnettt 
which  he  used  therein  was  produced^  as  much  b)^ 
some  others  in  our  realm  privately  addicted  to  the 
said  dueen,  as  by  commandment  of  the  King  \m 
master.  But  considering  that  which  you  laAdf 
advertised  us  by  your  letters^  dated  the  5th  of  thiit 
months  of  some  special  speech  used  to  you  by  tb» 
said  King^  and  now  also  again  finding  that  ambMf} 
sador  as  earnest  as  before  to  prosecute  his  fomm 
matter^  and  joining  therewith  certain  accidents  .q| 
some  things^  touching  some  of  the  principal  nohl^i!^ 
men  in  our  council^  whereof  there  may  be  inadQ! 
reports  var3ring  from  the  truth:  upon  these  cormi 
derations  which  you  shall  also  briefly  repeat^  we  iriH 
you  shall  say  to  the  said  King  and  Queen  mother^ 
that  we  have  thought  good  to  advise  them  by  yM 
of  our  proceedings  therein,  so  as  they  neither  1k6 
ignorant,  nor,  we  trust,  unsatisfied.  And  hereupoDi 
after  your  entry,  in  this  sort  you  shall  say :  it  is  nfll 
needful  to  repeat  to  them  from  the  b^inning  the 
misfortune  of  the  dueen  of  Scots  to  have  her  hu»^ 
band  foully  murdered;  who,  indeed,  was  our  nearesit 
kinsman  by  the  King  our  father*s  side,  in  Chiia^ 
tendom;  and  afterwards  how  the  principal  mup* 
derer   was    by  her  also  forthwith  married,  and 
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maintained  in  certain  tyrannies  against  the  estates 
of  the  realm^  who  sought,  as  they  alleged,  to  have 
ber  ddivered  from  such  an  abominable  husband, 
and  tkke  country  from  sach  a  tyrant.  Upon  which 
oecasioiis  it  is  also  not  unknown,  into  what  dangers 
sdie  did  fall,  being  brought  into  captivity,  as  the 
said  King's  ministers,  being  sent  thither  at  the 
same  time,  could  report.  B^t  this  we  would  should 
be  known  to  the  said  King,  and  to  all  that  bear  her 
any  favour,  that  by  our  means  only  her  life  was 
saved  in  her  captivity;  and  since  her  flying  into 
this  our  realm,  she  hath  been  honorably  used  and 
entertained,  and  attended  upon  by  noble  person- 
ages. And  such  hath  been  our  natural  compassion 
towaids  her,  in  this  her  affiction,  that  we  utterly 
secluded  and  set  apart  all  such  just  causes  as  she 
had  given  us  beforetime  df  sundry  offences,  whereof 
some  were  notorious  to  the  whole  world,  to  be 
sach  as  in  no  age  hath  been  betwixt  any  Princes 
remitted  touching  the  right  of  our  crown;  and 
forthwith  we  give  ear  to  her  reasonable  requests, 
to  deal  with  her  subjects  for  some  accord  betwixt 
her  and  them;  and  for  that  purpose,  having  pro- 
cured an  assembly  of  some  of  her  noblemen  and 
counsellors,  and  some  of  her  contraries,  with  some 
of  ours,  to  treat  hereupon  the  last  year  at  our  city 
of  York,  her  commissioners,  more  boldly  than  wisely 
as  the  event  proved,  entered  into  a  bitter  accusation 
of  her  subjects,  and  provoked  a  treatie  of  the  mat^ 
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ter  of  her  husband's  murder,  with  other  indignitifii 
thereon  depending;  wherewith,  (partly  for  our  owb 
holding  the  place  of  a  kingdom  as  a  Queen,  partfy 
in  respect  of  justice,)  we  were  sorry  to  hear,  being 
soUcited  by  the  father  and  mother  of  her  husband 
murdered,  (whose  mother  named  the  Lady  Margaret, 
attending  your  *  *  *  *^  was  daughter  to  our  aunty 
the  Scottish  dueen's  sister's  daughter,  and  sisttf 
also  to  the  King  of  Scot;land,  aunt  to  the  Queei 
now  being,)  to  have  the  truth  qf  the  said  mattcf 
tried ;  whereupon  such  circumstances  were  produced 
to  argue  her  guilty  thereof,  as  we  wished  that  iHt 
and  her  commissioners  had  been  otherwise  ad» 
vised  than  to  have  entered  so  boldly  into  the  treatf 
thereof.     And  by  th^^a  means  were  we  diverted 
from  the  special  purpose  which  we  had,  to  hafr 
made  some  accord  betwixt  her  and  her  own  sxAk 
jects.    And  she  also,  as  it  seemed,  was  in  the  end 
disappointed  of  her  purpose,  and  therefore  aftct 
the  matter  *  *  *  disclosed  that  was   produced 
against  her,  she  suddenly  commanded  her  conuDiiii 
sioners  to  forbear  to  give  any  answer,  and  not  tv 
proceed  further  in  those  matters,  willing  them  W' 
return  to  her  that  she  might  send  some  of  then 
home  to  Scotland,  to  confer  with  others  of  her  parbf 
there.    Thereupon  she  promised  they  should  brings 
some  further  answer  to  us,  according  whOTeu&(0 
her  commissioners  departed  in  January,  and,  as  w» 
were  informed,  some  of  them  did  afterwards,  about 
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Mnrch^  enter  into  new  conferenoes  in  Scotland  with 
iier  cxmtraiies  about  a  par/^y  amongst  themselves 
of  their  inward  troable  at  home^  whereof  we  were 
BDt  aorry,  being  very  desirous  that  she  and  her 
objects  might  come  to  some  quietus  by  all  manner 
of  means.  But  yet  of  that  attempt  no  event  en^ 
toed,  but  a  continuance  of  troubles,  and  so  we 
iorfaare  to  meddle  any  further  therein  of  long  time, 
for  as  much  as  according  to  the  promise  made  at 
He  revocation  of  her  commissioners  in  January,  nor 
did  news  came  to  us  from  her  until  the  latter  end 

m 

itf  April;  then  one  of  her  counsellors,  named  the 
bishop  of  Rosse,  came  *  *  to  soUcit  us  again  to 
be  a  mean  to  make  some  ^nd,  and  e^ecially  to 
Up  the  Queen  to  be  restored,  without  making  any 
wntion.of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  or  of  any 
vther  part  of  the  rest  of  the  heinous  crimes ;  where- 
nto  we  were  very  iucUnable,  and  sent  to  the  Earl 
d  If  onay  in  May^  certain  articles,  whereupon  an 
aceord  might  ensue;  and,  in  as  much  as  in  us  was, 
dttged  him  to  consider  thereupon  and  send  to 
treat  with  us  on  the  same,  for  we  did  let  him  un- 
dostand  how  that  we  were  fully  determined  to 
fHiciire  an  end  for  the  Queen,  and  that  as  favor- 
jUe  as  with  our  own  honour  might  be.  And  whilst 
've  were  thus  earnest  for  her,  and  looked  for  some 
pxA  success,  it  pleased  Almighty  God,  who  alwajrs 
aswteth  those  that  direct  their  actions  in  his  fear, 
and  in  simplicity  of  good  meaning;  to  cause  to  be 

VOL.  I.  s 
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discovered  to  us  a  disordered^  unhonorable^  and 
dangerous  practice^  which  had  been  very  covertly 
b^^  by  her  ministers  six  or  seven  months.before, 
when  her  cause  was  first  begun  to  be  heard  at 
York:  at  which  tune  and  after,  she  did  notwith- 
standing^ by  her  firequent  letters  and  messengen, 
assure  us  in  all  faithful  manner^  that,  consideiii^ 
the  favour  that  she  found  in  us^  the  power  that  we 
had  to  do  her  good,  and  therewith  the  nearness 
that  she  was  in  blood  to  us,  she  would  never  sed^ 
nor  use  any  means  to  be  helped  but  by  us;  ncft 
would  attempt  any  thing  in  our  realm  but  by  our 
advice,  direction,  and  allowance.    Wbereunto  the 
more  we  trusted,  (as  indeed  we  never  yielded  to 
mistrust  her,  though  we  lacked  not  occasions;)  the 
greater  cause  found  we  of  unkiodness  and  off^iee. 
And  though  it  may  be  that  the  King  there  may 
have  h^ard  of  ifsummarily,  yet  doubling  how  the 
truth  is  reported,  you  may  assure  him  briefly  thai 
it  was.     In  October  <^  the  year  past,  when  onr 
commissioners  were  at  our  ciiif  ^  York  with  hefs, 
to  have  treated  upon  an  accord  so  ms  before  is 
mentioned,   tome  of  her  ministers  edtercd  into 
practice  of  marriage  of  her,  with  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk; then  the  principal  comihissioner  f6r  our  part^ 
intending,  as  it  now  appears  by  means  of  his  favour 
to  have  certain  l^ngs  suppresied  that  had  been 
produced  against  her,  and  an  eiid  made  for  hss 
private  purposes  without  regard  to  us.     And  this 
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bong  fooDy  aiid  eonningly  handled  by  ber  ministeni 

vithoiit  our  knowledge^  it  followed  that  our  com- 

wd$9mmers  bemg  all  called  up  to  our  court  near 

London  in  December  to  the  intent  to  proceed  more 

^eedily^  and  to  end  the  matter  fully^  such  secret 

fotctice  was  also  used  by  her  ministers  with  the 

Snl  of  Murray^  to  assent  secretly  to  their  marriage, 

that  he  was  then  also  threatened  to  be  in  danger 

«f  ]Dllingy  if  he  would  not  assent,  and  so  for  safety 

fif  his  life  he  did,  fearing  to  disclose  any  such  matter 

to  us«  and  giving  promise  to  assent,  he  returned 

kome,  and  yet  nai  without  peril  of  murdering  by  the 

imj,  as  it  is  known,  and  as  also,  it  is  now  by  others 

discovered,*   he  did  secretly  impart  it;  which,  for 

Mtain  respects  ♦  t  «  not  *  *  to  cover  this  practice 

at  his  conung  *  *  *  that  he  should  not  advertise  us 

ttareof;  he  was,  by  the  ministers  of  the  queen, 

(which  also  had  credit  with  her,  jti^suaded  that 

we  wer^  seeretly  content  with  the  marriage  of  her 

lith  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  yea,  and  to  restore  her 

fof  only  to  her  kingdom  in  Scotland,  but  enable  her 

Iq  efflfcf  further  matters  which  always  she  hath 

smgfat  above  other  woridly  things;  and  in  this 

Wta,  when  we  had  not  a  thought  of  any  such 


*  The  words  wanting  here  are  not  easily  supplied;  the  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  that  he  affirmed  that  in  order  that  he  should 
iwt,  &c.     Tfwulatoi's  Note, 
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matter^  she  did  also  by  her  messengers  assure 
sundry  of  her  party  in  Scotland  that  this  marriage 
should  take  place  within  a  few  days,  and  thereby  j 
she  should  recpver  all  and  more.  And  to  abuse  i 
some  of  ours,  she  and  her  ministers  made  certaii^  I 
oflFers,  to  accord  to  all  things  that  could  be  devi8e4  | 
for  our  surety,  whereunto  they,  having  no  mistrust^  \ 
gave  more  heed  in  respect  of  us  than  (now  is  ma* ! 
nifestly  seen)  had  been  for  our  safety. 

"And  in  this  sort  you  may  say,  we  have  willed  j 
you  briefly  to  declare  her  dealing  to  abuse  us,  and  ■ 
to  aspire  to  that  state  from  the  which  we,  by  God^  j 
goodness,  doubt  not  during  our  life  to  keep  her. ; 
And  you  may  say  to  the  Gueen  mother,  because  her 
experience  by  years  serveth  her  to  judge  of  such' 
matters  better  than  her  son;  she  can  well  enougk 
think  that  in  this,  so  long  a  practice,  tending  sd 
high  a  matter,  begun  in  October,  and  not  to  «i 
known  before  August,  being  the  space  almost  rf 
ten  months;  there  were  many  particular  device% 
which  now  are  to  us  sufl&ciently  known,  tending  ttt 
the  consummation  of  no  small  enterprise;  for  wi 
find  that  this  device  of  marriage  was,  in  the  meaa^ 
ing  of  her  and  hers,  but  an  entry  to  her  greater 
designs;  and  surely  right  sorry  we  are,  yea,  hatf 
ashamed,  to  have  been  thus  misused  by  her  whom 
we  have  so  benefited  by  saving  of  her  life;  to  whom 
also   we    have   shewed  otherwise    great  favours, 
having  been  heretofore  our  mortal  enemy,  as  is  weU 
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hown  to  the  world.  And  were  it  not  but  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  King  and  his  mother,  you  may 
say  we  would  not  utter  so  much  of  so  ungratefiil  a 
matter.  But  now  that  they  shaD  understand  by 
some  parts  how  evil  we  have  been  used,  we  trust 
they  will  indiflFerently  (impartially)  consider  of  us 
both,  and  regard  what  is  meet  for  them  to  require 
of  us  towards  her.    • 

^^And  you  shall  assure  the  King  and  the  Queen 
mother,  howsoever  they  shall  be  advertised,  other- 
wise that  we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  of  any  lack  of 
fidelity  of  our  nobility,  towards  whom  we  •  show 
ourselves  at  this  time  displeased.  But  that  we 
will  herein  use  that  power  which  God  hath  given 
Tis,  to  punish  or  reprehend,  as  well  the  highest  as 
the  lowest  of  our  subjects,  if  they  shall  oversee 
themselves  in  any  matters  belonging  to  us,  meaning 
thereby  both  to  cause  them  to  be  circumspect  for 
themselves,  and  all  others  to  take  example,  to  be- 
ware how  they  shall  deal  in  such  dangerous  mat- 
ters, and  so  ye  shall  conclude,  that  of  this  matter 
we  doubt  not  to  make  a  very  good  end,  both  for 
our  own  honour  and  the  contentation  of  all  our 
good  subjects. 

'*  And  if  it  should  be  said  unto  you  that  the  dueen 
of  Scots  complaineth  about  her  strait  keeping,  and 
that  she  hath  some  lords  attending  upon  her,  whom 
she  liketh  not,  you  may  answer,  that  indeed  at  this 
time  when  we  found  what  sort  this  practice  had 
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been  by  her  sundry  ways  pursaed;  and  tlierewitik 
also  being  informed  by  the  Barl  of  Shrewsbofyt  : 
with  whom  she  was>  how  he  was  ^i/rmd  to  keep  \ 
her  by  reason  of  the  suq>icioli  be  had,  same  men  ^^ 
corrupted  on  her  bdialf  and  were  prioy  to  tidi  : 
practice;  yea,  and  that  he  could  not  well  irmtik 
own  servants;  lEuid  thai  he  himself^  by redMn  of  Ui:;  i 
sickness,  could  not  give  that  attendance  which  wm 
convenient;  but  required  us  to  have  somefiiare^ 
regard  to  her  than  before,  and  to  let  him  bsfti 
some  aid  of  some  noblemen,  or  ^se  to  be  dischaiiiei  i 
of  u$.     Thereupon  and  at  the  same  instant,  dill 
bearing  out  of  Scotland  that  she  had  sent  to  Mif  I 
there,  assuring  them  that  she  would  come  Hm'. 
and  be  mairied^  assigning  therefore  a  time  cerUm 
and  very  short,  we  were  in  reason  moved  to  iri^- 
sttietness  more  than  indeed  we  did,  and  of  necei^ 
sity  compelled  to  do  that  lyhereof  we  think  die 
complaineth.     For  where  she  before  time  agreed  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  barons  of  her  own  allowoi 
with  her,  she  had  secretly,  without  our  knowledge^ 
so  far  increased  the  same,  as  the  Earl  of  Shieivt- 
bury,  took  thereof  some  doubt,  and  therefore  ni^ 
gave  orders  to  remove  the  superfluous  number.' 
And  for  the  assisting  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  W9 
did  fqppoint  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  wkiQ  was  n&t 
neighbour  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  Of  whom  yoiP 
can  say  enough  for  his  discretion  and  integrity  ^ 
conscience :  however,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  by  reasoi^ 
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the  coiifM  of  the  practice  intended  both  for  her 
narriage  aad  £ar  her  escape^  is  in  her  opinion 
bfoken^  doth,  now  ahew  herself  to  mishke  him. 

'^And  if  any  more  matter  shall  be  objected  by 
Sie  King^  as  it  may  be  upon  certain  information 
imt  to  him  £com  her  or  her  ministers,  if  by  these 
Dnr  letters  you  perceive  not  sufficiency  to  instruct 
fan,  you  shall  do  well  to  pray  the  King  only  to 
nnpend  his  judgment  betwixt  us  and  her,  until  an 
Dswer  thereto  shall  be  given,  and  require  him  to 
Bonsider  with  himself  how  justly  we  have  been 
pnovdsed  hereunto,  and  to  much  more ;  and  yet  we 
■re  not  moved  (we  thank  God,)  to  use  any  revenge, 
bat  as  nature,  reason,  and  honour  shall  compel  us, 
li  foresee  our  own  quietness  and  surety,  which,  we 
Inst,  no  Prince  will  disallow  in  us,  any  more  than 
ne  would  in  any  of  them,  if  they  had  the  like 
emse/' 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth  and  Burghley  were 
hUbf  aware  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  on 
Mary's  presence  in  England;  and  in  a  memcnial  in 
ihich  Burghley  gives  a  masterly  exposition  of  all 
tiie  circumstances,  he  mentions,  among  those  which 
may  be  favorable  to  Mary,  the  imputation  of 
having  killed  her  husband  might  in  time  die  away, 
(nr  be  represented  in  such  a  light  by  her  defenders, 
IS  to  be  no  great  obstacle  to  the  attaanment  of 
ber  ends.  He  did  not  mean  by  this  to  intimate  that 
the  was  innocent,  (as  some  have  alleged,)  or  that 
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the  documentary  evidence  produced  against  hef 
was  false ;  but  he  foresaw  the  discrepancy  of  views 
which,  in  spite  of  this  evidence,  has  continued  i^ 
to  this  day. 

Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Protestants  completely  triumphed  under  the 
new  government:  they  alone  where  henceforth  to 
hold  judicial  offices ;  the  King  was  to  take  an  oath 
to  mamtain  the  new  doctrines,  and  eveiy  transgres- 
sion  of  the  divine  laws  were  to  be  severely  punished. 
This  last  notion  was  carried  so  far  that  the 
Countess  of  Argyle  was  compelled  to  do  penance 
in  church  because  she  had  been  present  for 
Elizabeth  at  the  christening  of  James  I.  according 
to  the  Catholic  rites.  Promises  were  indeed  giveni 
but  imperfectly  kept,  that  the  third  of  the  Church 
property  assigned  to  the  crown  should  be  really 
employed  in  paying  the  Clergy,  and  a  favorable 
Act  of  Parliament  be  passed,  for  the  disbursement 
of  the  remainder.  Enough,  however,  was  done  to 
incense  all  the  Catholics  and  friends  of  Mary,  and 
to  accuse  Murray  of  ambition,  and  those  about 
him  of  rapacity  and  corruption.  Hamilton  of 
Bothwelshaugh,  a  partisan  of  Mary's,  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Langside,  and  condemned  to 
death,  with  confiscation  of  his  estates.  Murray 
spared  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  part  of 
his  estates,  the  remainder  was  granted  to  another, 
who,  in  taking  possession,  conducted  himself  with 
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sachrade  harshness,  that  he  turned,  out  Hamilton's 
wife  in  a  cold  winter's  night  into  the  fields;  in 
consequence  she  became  dangerously  ill  and  even 
insane.  Hamilton  looked  on  Murray  as  the  author 
of  all  her  misfortunes,  and  hatred  preponderating 
over  gratitude,  he  shot  him  from  a  window  as  he 
was  pasmig  through  Linlithgow,  on  his  way  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1 570. 
There  are  few  men  on  whom  the  judgments  of 
Historians  are  so  conflicting  as  on  Murray. .  While 
some  say  he  concealed  his  ambition  under  the 
cover  of  sincere  piety;  that  he  had  a  cold,  false, 
Qngratefiil  heart,  capable  and  guilty  of  all  kinds  of 
deceit,  crimes,  and  baseness;  others  describe  him 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  for  war  or  peace, 
as  the  noble  deUverer  of  his  country  from  temporal 
and  spiritual  tyranny;  who  had  justly  withstood 
the  flattering  allurements  of  his  criminal  half-sister, 
had  preferred  truth  to  falsehood,  the  pure  doctrine 
to  priestly  delusions,  and  governed  the  kingdom 
disinterestedly  and  judiciously  for  his  nephew.  The 
praise  of  Murray's  abilities  is  unquestionably  just;  he 
was  handsome,  courageous,  prudent,  acute,  bene- 
volent, humane,  to  the  vanquished  in  a  barbarous 
age,  and  a  friend  to  the  sciences,  while  many  of 
those  about  him  despised  them,  and  scarcely  one 
had  any  real  knowledge  of  them.  To  his  friends 
he  ^vas  invariably  faithful,  and  his  generosity 
&)wed  from  his  natural  disposition.      That  he  was 
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sincerely  attached  to  the  Protestant  reUgion  and 
for  that  very  reason  inclined  to  England,  we  will 
no  more  impute  to  him  as  a  fault,  than  blame  the 
friends  of  Catholicism  for  looking  to  France.  Yet 
there  was  certainly  at  that  time  less  moderation 
and  good  sense  in  that  kingdom,  than  with  the 
Queen  of  England.  Whether,  and  in  what  degree, 
religious  convictions,  civil  duties,  and  personal 
ambition,  were  combined  together  in  Murray,  it  is 
not  easy  to  weigh  and  to  decide ;  and  if  we  allow 
that  a  difficult  union  of  conflicting  duties  place 
him  in  an  equivocal,  unfavorable  light,  as  the  ac- 
cuser of  his  sister,  he  might,  at  an  earher  period  in 
Scotland,  have  caused  more  severe  resolutions 
against  her ;  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  fault, 
the  crime,  is  not  on  his  side,  but  that  of  Mary.  For 
her,  Murray's  death  was  no  great  gain,  as  her 
adversaries  accused  her  of  having  indirectly  parti- 
cipated in  the  murder,  or  led  to  it.  Long  after- 
wards, for  the  times  did  not  improve,  the  people 
called  Murray  the  good  Regent. 

Mary's  friends  now  made  incursions  into  the 
English  border,  partly  in  reliance  on  foreign  aid, 
partly  in  hopes  that  Elizabeth  would  have  re- 
course to  violent  measures,  and  thereby  revive  the 
ancient  hatred  of  the  Scoteh  against  England.  The 
Queen,  however,  contented  herself  with  accusing 
the  partisans  of  Mary  as  the  sole  authors  of  the 
troubles,  and  with  supporting  the  friends  of  Jam^ 
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90  that  his  grandfather^  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  be- 
came Regent.  (^) 

About  this  time,  namely,  in  October,  1 570,  new 
Begodations  were  opened  for  the  release  of  Mary, 
flie  was  to  renounce  all  claims  upon  England  in 
fcvour  of  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs,  (")  to  give  up  all 
dliances  with  France,  and  all  connection  with  the 
English  malcontents,  to  admit  no  foreign  troops 
into  the  kingdom,  to  give  an  indemnity  for  the 
damage  done  on  the  frontiers,  to  punish  the  mur- 
derers of  Damley  and  Murray,  never  to  marry 
without  Elizabeth's  consent,  and  till  she  had  her- 
self wholly  resigned  the  Scotch  throne,  to  have  her 
son  educated  in  England,  and  give  hostages 
fcr  the  performance  of  all  the  conditions.  The 
opinion  that  all  these  negociations  were  carried  on 
with  no  sincere  intention  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth 
of  coming  to  a  conclusion  is  not  proved,  and  is 
even  improbable,  for  on  such  conditions  she  might 
wy  well  have  sent  Mary  back  to  Scotland. 
There  is  more  reason  to  blame  the  latter  who,  rely- 
kg  on  foreign  assistance,  or  hoping  that  Elizabeth 
would  give  way,  and  too  mindful  of  her  former 
situation  as  a  Queen,  made  many  objections, 
wiuch,  in  themselves,  were  not  indeed  unfounded, 
bat  gave  the  Scotch  time  and  opportunity  to  raise 
new  difficulties.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  safety 
oC  James,  the  guilt  of  Mary,  the  right  of  removing 
nnwortfay  sovereigns,  the  maintenance  of  reUgion, 
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the  necessity  of  consulting  Parliament  on  all  these 
matters,  &c.,  Elizabeth,  after  every  attempt  to 
come  to  an  agreement  had  failed,  considered  her- 
self as  justified  to  foreign  powers,  if  (as  her  own 
safety  and  that  of  England  required,)  she  kept 
Mary  still  longer  in  confinement;  but  she  persisted  . 
in  her  design  of  sending  her  away,  as  soon  as  it  = 
should  be  practicable  and  advisable  to  do  so.(") 

Mary  was  very  indignant  and  afflicted  at  this ' 
result.  She  wrote  secretly  to  France,  and  received 
from  that  country,  as  was  discovered,  articlet 
of  dress,  on  which  secrets  were  written  with  syiih 
pathetic  ink :  when  the  prospect  of  assistance  from 
that  quarter  grew  fainter,  she  apphed,  more  eagei^ 
than  before,  to  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  the  Duke  rf 
Norfolk.  The  latter  was  arrested  on  this  accoust 
on  the  7th  of  September,  and  accused  of  having, 
contrary  to  his  solemn  promise,  renewed,  without 
Elizabeth's  knowledge,  the  negociations  for  a  mai^ 
riage  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  of  intending  to 
release  her  by  means  of  an  army  to  be  sent  from 
the  Netherlands,  and,  if  not  of  overthrowing 
Elizabeth's  government,  yet  of  traitorously  conir 
pelling  her  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  should 
be  proposed  to  her.  Norfolk  confessed  that  he  had, 
contrary  to  his  word,  renewed  the  negociations, 
and  received  letters  from  the  Pope,  but  denied  all 
other  connections  and  intentions.  Being  asked 
how  he  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  marrying 
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Maiy,  whereas  in  the  official  reports  of  the  com- 
mission at  York  he  had  called  her  an  undoubted 
adulteress  and  murderess ;  he  answered,^^at  that  time 
I  did  not  think  of  the  marriage/'    This  expression, 
and  the  circumstance  that  Norfolk  and  Mary  had 
sever  seen  each  other^  sufficiently  prove  that  am- 
Mdous  views  alone  were  at  work,   and ''a  writer 
justly  says  of  Mary's  letters  to  the  Duke,  they  are 
ptditical    love   letters,   from   an   extremely   artful 
voman  to  a  very  weak  man.      Norfolk'  was  cer- 
tainly privy  to  the  dangerous  plans]  of ^  the  con- 
i|»irators,  and  was  silent;    how  can  this  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  assertion  that  he  was  as  true  to 
Elizabeth  as  any  man  on  earth!    Mary  too  affirmed 
Aat  her  attempts  had  aimed  solely  at  the  recovery 
of  her  liberty,  on  which  Elizabeth  declared  that 
die  did  not  see  in  this  any  groimd  for  [complaint, 
but  in  Mary's  endeavouring  again  to  excite  re- 
bellion in  England;  (**)  for  it  had  been  intended  to 
ise  force,  to  distribute  money  received  from  the 
ft^,  and  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Alba  into  the 
toantry.      Elizabeth  and  her  coimsellors,  at  least, 
conceived  all  this  to  be  so  notorious,  and  proved, 
tbat  she   imprisoneti  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's 
Ambassador,  as  an  accomplice  in  these  intrigues; 
ordered  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  quit  London 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1571,  and  on  the  16tti 
of  January,  1572,  gave  directions  to  bring  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  trial.n 
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Though  the  Duke  by  no  means  admo^edged 
the  truth  of  all  the  points  adduced  against  him, 
but  persevered,  in  the  main,  in  his  above*mentioned 
assertions,  four  and  twen^  peers,  founding  dieir 
decision  on  letters,  the  depositions  of  witnesses, 
and  other  proofs,  unajumously  pronounced  sentence 
of  death.  Elizabeth  long  hesitated  whether  she 
should  spare  the  Duke  on  his  humble  petition,  or, 
in  such  dangerous  times,  cause  him  to  be  executed 
as  a  warning  to  others.  An  attempt  to  ddiver  him 
from  prison,  and  the  positive  desire  of  the  Far- 
liament,  led,  perhaps,  to  the  last  fatal  decision:  he 
was  executed  on  the  2d  of  June,  1 572,  after  con- 
fessing on  tiie  scaffold,  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
guilt,  but  denying  the  heaviest  charges.  It  can 
scarcely  be  believed  that  he  spoke  the  whole  truth; 
but  he  was  a  weak  man,  little  more  than  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  others,  who  undoubtedly  entertained 
the  most  criminal  projects.  Tliat  Mary  was  privy 
to  them,  and  had  a  great  share  in  them,  has  been 
clearly  shewn  by  her  letters  and  otiher  proofs;  her 
conduct  may,  however,  be  so  far  justified,  as  she 
considered  herself  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  hbstiUty 
with  Elizabeth ;  the  success  of  the  plans  that  had 
been  formed,  and  which  the  Fdpe  and  the  King  of 
Spain  favoured  to  the  utma^  of  their  power,  would 
inevitably  have  caused  a  total  revolution  in  CSniich 
and  State. 

On  these  considerations  the  Parliament  called  on 
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Elizabeth  to  treat  Mary  with  greater  rigour,  but 
she  was  as  little  disposed  to  comply  with  such  a 
request,  as  to  listen  to  the  intercession  of  Charles 
IX.,  in  favour  of  the  captive  Queen.     The  King  of 
Krance  was  answered,  that  he  ought  to  take  the 
part  of  King  James  rather  than  that  of  his  guilty 
mother,  who  was  kept,  for  her  own  security,  in 
kmorable  confinement;  that  in  France  itself.  Kings, 
Queens,  and  other  enemies  to  the  government,  had 
been  confined  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity 
and  order;   for  instance,  the   consorts   of    Louis 
Huttin,  Philip  the  Long,  Charles  the  fair,  as    also 
Louis  Sforza,  and  others;    though  Elizabeth  did 
lot  deny  that  these  great  examples  never  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  equitable.     Without  auy  regard  to 
Mary,  a  treaty  between  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  for 
ibeir  reciprocal  support^  was  concluded  at  Blois^  on 
the  11th  of  August,  1572.(«) 
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(1)  Page  124.  There  were  more  deputiei  of  the  inferior 
nobility  than  of  the  towns.  There  were  no  RepresentatiTes  of 
the  Freeboldeis  of  the  Counties. 

(2)  Page  125.  According  to  Wallace, ''  The  Nature  and 
Extent  of  Ancient  Peerages,**  p.  123,  the  majority  of  voters 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  three  estates,  was  required  to  cod- 
vert  a  bill  into  a  law:  but  if  a  veto  was  not  allowed  to  the 
King,  it  could  still  less  be  given  to  a  single  estate,  and  the  whole 
Parliament  formed,  in  fact,  but  one  House,  though  the  com* 
ponent  parts  were  by  no  means  wholly  blended  together, 
Henry,  vol.  XII.,  p.  177—190—196.  Robertsons  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  I.,  p.  78 — 83.  Laing*s  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  III.,  p.  30.     Andrews,  vol.  II.,  p.  42. 

(3)  Page  125.  Collier,  vol.  II.,  p.  467.  Waller,  p.  344. 
Belsham*s  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  I.,  p.  307.  James 
VI.  brought  the  discussion  to  only  four  persons,  one  out  of 
each  division.     Andrews,  vol.  II.,  p.  42. 

(4)  Page  126.  According  to  Spotswood,  p.  76,  many  of 
the  Clergy  were  so  ignorant,  that  they  believed  that  Lather 
had  written  the  New  Testament. 

(5)  Page  127.  In  1527,  Hamilton,  a  noble  youth,  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  Luther's  doctrines  in  Germany,  was  burnt, 
as  were  many  others  in  the  following  years. 

(6)  Page  127.  Stuarfs  Reform,  p.  17.  Sir  Ralph  Sailers 
Letters  contain  the  most  complete  account  of  the  relatioDS  of 
Scotland  and  England  in  the  year  1540 — 1543. 
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(7)  Page  129.  Knox,  p.  94.  Holtnik.,  toI.  V.,  p.  530. 
Arran  was  ex  amita  Cardinalis  natus,  which  increased  his 
hopes.  Buchan,  p.  477 .  Beatoun  had  several  natural  daughters, 
ooe  of  whom  he  endowed  with  almost  royal  magnificence.  Id. 
p.  502.  Outhrie's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  V.  p.  299.  Henry 
bad  offered  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran.     Aikin's  Ltfe  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  L,  p.  15. 

(8)  Page  131.  Fox,  vol.  II.,  p.  616.  State  Trials,  vol.  IV., 
p.  117.  The  Abbot  of  Fearn,  who  had  been  at  Wittenberg,  was 
likewise  burnt.     Cook,  vol.  I.,  p.  142. 

(9)  Page  134.  According  to  Cook's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
lion,  vol.  11. ,  p.  57,  Mary  was  compliant  in  order  to  succeed 
m  her  plans  respecting  the  matrimonial  crown. 

(10)  Page  137.  Falsis  virtutum  coloribus,  gratiorem  fecerat 
aalica  educatio,  minime  quidem  ilia  sincera,  sed  ad  honesti 
qvandam  similitudinem  adumbrata,  et  ques  naturs  bonitatem, 
studio  et  placendi  cura,  deteriorem  faceret;  et  virtutum  semina 
defmimentis  voluptatum  retunderet,  quo  minus  ad  maturos 
^ractus  pervenirent.     Buchan,  p.  560. 

(11)  Page  137.  Dumont,  vol.  IV.,  p.  1.  JDoc.  14,  15. 
Slie  also  declared  tliat  Scotland  owed  to  the  French  a  million 
for  her  education  and  maintenance.  Turner's  Elizabeth,  p, 
547.  By  all  this,  as  Cook,  p.  11 — 23  remarks,  ''all  confidence 
in  fature  concessions  of  Mary  was  lost." 

(12)  Page  138.  Mary  caused  the  arms  of  England  to  be 
^ted,  wrought,  stamped,  engraved,  on  all  carpets,  cushions, 
boosehold  furniture,  utensils,  vases,  &c.  (  Lesleus  de  reb.  Scot. 
p.  503.)  She  had  them  displayed  at  tournaments,  and  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  Hayne's  State  Papers,  p.  252.  An  inscrip- 
tion, at  the  entrance  of  Francis  and  Mary  into  ChatellerauU, 
aid:  (England  was  now  united  with  France.) 

Eigo  pace  poles  FnmciKe,  qaod  omnibus  amis 
Mille  patres,  annls  non  potaere  toi. 
HaUamU  Qmstitvtianal  Hittay,  ^L  1.,  p.  176 :  Hardmeke,  toI.  I.,  p.  1,11. 

VOL.  I.  •  T 
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Another  inscription  ran : 

Nanc  Oallos,  totoqoe  remotos  orbo  BritaoBOS 

Unom  dos  MwrUs  coget  in  imperiun. 

Nates,  fol.  It.,  p.  30. 

King  Francis  I.,  signed  Anno  regni  nostri  Angliee  et  Hibernitt 
primo.     Ibid.  vol.  II.,  p.  150 — 194. 

(13)  Page  138.  Keralio,  vol.  V.,  p.  133.  Rapin,  vol.  V^ 
p.  436.  Henry  VIII.  disliked  King  James  of  Scotland  and 
his  Queen,  Mary  Guise,  for  several  reasons.  Nares,  vol.  n.| 
p.  193. 

(14)  Page  141.  At  first  it  was  rather  more  probable  thit 
Mary  would  have  the  advantage  over  Elizabeth  than  the  coo* 
trary.  The  relative  situations  of  each  changed  graduallfi 
chiefly  because  the  former  lost  the  love  of  her  subjects,  wheiev 
the  latter  knew  how  to  gain  and  to  preserve  the  affection  of  heif* 

(15)  Page  141.  According  to  some,  Elizabeth  was  boraoa 
the  13th,  towards  midnight.     Soame,  vol.  I.,  p.  399. 

(16)  Page  142.  Elmer,  quoted  by  Turner,  p.  312,  sajj^ 
*' There  never  came  gold  or  stone  upon  her  head,  till  her  siittk 
forced  her  to  lay  off  her  former  soberness;"  in  the  sequel,  hov^ 
ever,  Elizabeth's  habits,  in  this  respect,  were  changed. 

(17)  Page  147.  Thucyd.,  vol.  II.,  p.  60.  Elizabeth  caDfltf 
him  her  spirit.      Thomson's  Life  of  Raleigh^  p.  13L 

(18)  Page  147.  Master  of  Requests,  afterwards  Secretaif« 
Nares,  vol.  I.,  p.  178 — 304 — 310,  who  adduces  ample  prodfa 
of  his  activity  and  influence,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

(19)  Page  147.    ''  Burghley  delythe  with  matters  of  the  Stall 
only.     With  these  love  matters  he  will  not  meddle  any  way* 
Lodge,  vol.  II.,  p.  101. 

(20)  Page  147.  He  had  indeed  sometimes  reason  to  coaf 
plain,  (Hardwicke,  vol.  I.,  p.  178,)  but  he  always  became  rs^ 
conciled  to  the  Queen.    They  were  made  for  each  other. 

(21)  Page  149.  Soame  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Bishof 
of  Carlisle  was  chosen  for  this  office  from  particular  reason^ 
vol.  II.,  p.  617.     In  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the  25th  » 
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Jiiraarj,  155d,  all  the  Bishops  voted  in  faTOur  of  the  hereditary 
a^i  of  Elisabeth.    Soame,  yoI.  IV.,  p.  623. 

(22)  Page  153.  A  detail  of  the  particalart  relative  to  the 
rotes  and  the  alterations  of  the  Bill,  are  ia  Soame^  vol.  IV.,  p. 
(94-628.  Hie  sapremacy  was  considered  as  merely  the 
M-€8tablishiBe&t  of  the  ancient,  indubitable  rights  of  the 
liof. 

(23)  Page  153.  ParUam.  Hiitory,  vol.  L,  p.  666.  Collier, 
fol  II.,  p.  462.  Andrewsy  vol.  II.,  p.  494.  A  correspondence 
is  the  English  language  was  carried  on  between  Catholics  and 
PMestaotSy  respecting  the  Liturgy,  and,  in  the  end,  the  right 
tf  altering  it  was  recognized,  and  the  celebration  of  Divine 
tmice  in  the  Latin  language  was  abolished.  Soamej  vol.  IV.^ 
1*643. 

(24)  Page  153.  Neal,  voL  L,  p.  153.  Rapin,  vol.  VI.,  p. 
156.  Hie  Duke  of  Feria  protected  the  expelled  nuns  and 
irieits,  and  nuioy  went  to  Spain.  Sckxme,  vol.  IV.,  p.  667. 
If  Short  Sketch,  vol.  I.,  p.  350,  reckons  that  about  one  out 
tf  fifteen  resigned. 

(25)  Page  154.  But  many  Catholic  priests  indured  long  im-* 
piwnment,  for  perseveringly  defending  their  church.  Lingardy 
«oL  VII.,  p.  498. 

(26)  Page  155.  Forbes,  vol.  I.,  p.  1 — 67.  Dumont,  vol. 
%  p.  1.  Doe.  20—21.  Itymer,  vol.  VI.,  p.  4—73—78.  In 
tte  year  1567,  Charles  IX.  refused  to  restore  Calais,  alleging 
Iht  it  was  forfeited  by  the  aid  which  had  been  afforded  to 
RcDch  (rebdlious)  subjects.  Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  com- 
fkined  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  Scotland.  The  matter, 
bsever,  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  a  war.  Keralio,  vol.  III., 
1 16. 

(27)  Page  157.  Turner's  Elizabeth,  p.  551.  In  his  ''First 
Usil  of  the  trutupet  against  the  monstrous  regimen  ofvH>men** 
ke  compared  Charles  V.  to  Nero,  and  Mary  of  England  to 
fanbd.    Macken^'s  Lives,  vol.  III.,  p.  115. 

t2 
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(28)  Page  159.  He  had  chosen  his  text  from  Matthew  xxL, 
12y  13,  relative  to  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from 
the  temple.  Mackenzie'i  Lives^  vol.  III.,  p.  117.  SpoUwoody 
p.  121.     Cook,  vol.  II.,  p.  78. 

(29)  Page  161.  On  the  other  hand  the  Protestanto  had  pub- 
lished a  Convention/concluded  in  July  with  the  Queen  Regent, 
not  correctlyy  but  in  an  inaccurate  manner,  which  was  wrong 
in  itself,  and  calculated  to  produce  troubles.  Cooil,  vol.  II.,  p.  163. 

(30)  Page  162.  Divines  from  the  Sorbonne,  were  also  sent 
to  Scotland.    Londorp^  vol.  I.,  p.  28. 

(31)  Page  165.  Burghley  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  same  comprehensive  views  under  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.     Nares,  vol.  1.,  p.  401. 

(32)  Page  165.  Forbes,  vol.  I.,  387.  According  to  Meteren, 
vol.  XXIV.,  p.  529,  Cecil  was  in  favour  of  supporting  the  Scots, 
for  which  reason  the  war  was  afterwards  called  Guerre  de  Cecil. 
Lord  Seton  said  to  Throckmorton,  **  if  your  Queen  does  not 
interest  herself  for  ours,  and  introduce  order  into  our  affair, 
we  shall  fall  to  pieces  and  be  wholly  ruined."  Hardwicke,  vol. 
I.,  p.  150. 

(33)  Page  166.  Burghley* $  State  Papen,  p.  243 — ^282. 
Camden,  p.  42—46.  The  secret  Articles  of  the  peace  of 
Cateau  Cambresis  also  threatened  all  Protestants. 

(34)  Page  167:  In  August,  1557,  Lord  Wharton  writes: 
'^The  power  of  the  French  and  Scots  are  so  gret,  and  ner  to 
Barwyk,  that  the  weak  power  and  inhabytants  can  not  use  the 
bounds  to  anny  comodyti,  wherby  groweth  gret  hurt.  The 
Scots  nygbtly  and  dayly  mayketh  incursions,  and  prepared  so 
to  do,  to  distroye  the  bowses  and  comes.  Their  had  been  great 
damang  don,  wher  by  the  borders  is  muche  wasted.''  Lodge's 
Illus.  vol.  I.,  p.  251.  These  and  many  following  passages 
prove  that  even  under  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  there  was  open 
war  on  the  borders,  between  England  and  Scotland. 

(35)  Page  167.     Nares,  vol.  II.,  p.  151,  says  justly:  Not  to 
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provide  against  danger,  not  to  foresee  danger,  not  to  be  suspi- 
cions of  neighbours,  is  the  yery  acme  oT  weakness  in  a  States- 
man: qui  vult  decipi,  decipiatur.  And  Turner,  Elizabeth^ 
p.  356,  says:  ^'Unless  Elizabeth  had  possessed  the  physical 
power  of  separating  Scotland  from  her  own  realm,  and  trans- 
porting it  to  the  Archipelago  or  the  Pacific,  she  could  not  avoid 
a  precautionary  and  preservaUve  interposition." 

(d6)  Page  169.  Rapin,  vol.  VI.,  p.  182,  gives  the  details. 
Un^ardj  vol.  VII.,  p.  397,  with  reason  rejects  the  wholly  un- 
foonded  supposition  of  Whitaker  and  Chalmers,  that  the  con- 
i^ntion  with  Elizabeth  was  forged.  Philip  II.  publicly  exerted 
Itimself  for  the  withdrawing  of  the  English  from  Scotland,  but 
secretly  advised  the  contrary.  Nates,  vol.  II.,  153.  CecU 
and  Wotton  had  successfully  prosecuted  and  completed  the 
negociations.  Idem.,  vol.  II.,  p.  175.  "They  say, — truly  the 
obtaining  of  the  conditions  cost  as  muche  travayle."  Lodge, 
toI  I.,  p.  330. 

(37)  Page  170.  "The  cessing  of  the  arms  was  withg^eat 
difficultie  obtayned,  says  Cecil."    Lodge,  vol.  I.,  p.  333. 

(38)  Page  170.  Spotswood,  p.  148.  Cook's  History  of  the 
Reform.,  vol.  III.,  p.  326,  App.  18,  proves  that  the  summon- 
ing of  the  Parliament  was  legal,  through  the  assent  of  Mary  and 
Francis  to  the  peace,  and  the  treaty  of  Berwick  known  to  them 
before  they  gave  unlimited  full  powers  to  their  commissioners. 

(39)  Page  170.  Printed  in  the  acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
^tland,  vol.  II.,  p.  526.  He  inculcates  the  duty  of  obe- 
^ce  to  the  Magistrates,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  cases  may 
<)eciir,  (especially  with  respect  to  religion,)  in  which  resistance 
8  lawful.     Cook's  Reform.,  vol.  II.,  p.  364. 

(40)  Page  171.  Collier,  p.  468.  According  to  the  AcU  of 
^vliament,  p.  585,  corporal  punishment  at  discretion  was  in- 
fficted,  even  for  the  first  offence. 

(41)  Page  172.  Superintendants  were,  however,  provisionally 
appointed,  who  ordained  Clergymen,  presided  in  the  Assemblies 
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«nd  naintaiiied  Church  discipIiDe.    This  arrangement  was  wb- 
leqaently  superseded. 

(42)  Page  173.  Stuart  Rtform.^  p.  204.  XoberU,  toIL, 
p.  260.  Collier,  vol.  II.,  p.  470.  The  populaee  eilendedthe 
reaolttUon  to  all  Churches,  and  over  aealous  preachers  en- 
couiaged  them  to  make  the  evil  worse.  The  sacred  veiseb,  the 
bells,  and  every  thing  that  escaped  the  first  deatmctioa,  wm 
stolen  or  sold. 

(43)  Page  176.  Elle  avoit  essuy^  toutes  sortes  de  moru- 
ficalions.  MelM,  vol.  I,,  p.  93.  Orleang  Ripolmtiani  iAfr 
ffhterre,  vol.  VIIL,  p.  179. 

(44)  Page  179.  Tkwinui^  book  xxix.,  p,  L  It  has  bees 
affirmed,  but  with  greater  reason  denied,  that  Elisabeth  is- 
tended  to  capture  her.  Cecil  writes  on  the  subject  to 
Throckmorton:  *'The  Queen's  Majesty's  Ships  that  were spos 
the  seas  to  cleanse  them  from  pirates,  saw  her,  and  saluted  her 
galleys,  and  staying  her  ships,  examined  them  of  pirates  asd 
dismissed  them  gently.  One  Scottish  ship  they  detained,  as 
vehemently  suspected  of  piracy,  HardwkkMj  vol.  L,  p.  176^ 
N«re9f  vol  II.,  p.  200—210.  Miscelkmeoug  StttU  Pt^m, 
vol.  I.,  p.  176* 

(45)  Page  183.  Knox,  p.  387.  Stnart  Reform.,  vol.  U 
p.  32->-88*  Knos  considered  the  mass  as  the  first,  bvt 
sufficient  indication  of  the  return  of  Catholicism  in  all  its  parts; 
Murray,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  tolerating  Mary's  exercise  of 
ber  religion.     Outkrie,  vol.  VI.,  568* 

(46)  Page  183.  ColUer,  vol.  II.,  p«  441—449.  In  the 
Lettret  dee  Marie  Stewart,  4  son  AmboMsadar  OUuoo,  en  Frtnoe* 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  Aix  near  Marseilles,  No.  105,  qvsrto, 
we  find  that  she  was  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Elisabetb. 
She  wrote  at  least  to  her  Ambassador  Glasgow  in  Paris,  Oetober 
Iltb,  1564,  ^'Randall  has  brought  me  the  most  polite  lettos  in 
the  world  from  Queen  Elisabeth."  On  the  2d  of  November, 
of  the  same  year,  she  writes  to  him:   ''I  have  sent  Melvil  to 
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loodoD  to  apologiie  to  Elisabeth  for  some  letters  which  I 
wrote  to  her,  and  which  appeared  to  her  too  rude.  She  has 
taken  in  good  part  the  explanation  that  was  giTen." 

(47)  Page  183.  Knox  was  the  old  papal  Churchman,  tow- 
oia^  above  the  ciown  in  Presbyterian  garments^  says  Turner, 
^379. 

(48)  Page  186.  Roberts,  vd.  IIL,  p.  200.  Letbington 
wrote  on  the  7th  of  October,  1561,  to  Cecil:  '<If  Mary's  he- 
reditary light  had  not  been  called  in  question,  a  confirmation 
of  it  wofild  hawe  been  less  necessary.  I  fear  Mary  could  ra* 
ther  be  ooDteni  to  hazard  all  (sodie  is  her  couraige,)  than  re- 
eme  thait  dishonour  to  ibrgo  bar  ryght."  This  threat  certainly 
did  Dot  piodoca  more  leadiness  to  grant  concessieais.  ifaynss, 
p.  879* 

(49)  Page  188.  The  two  Queens  wished  for  an  interview, 
thoQgfa  from  diSsifnt  motives;  but  the  EngBsb  Privy  Council 
asd  Mary's  uncles  were  against  it,  and  as  the  differences  with 
Frasce  became  more  and  more  serious,  the  idea  was  entirely 
given  up.     Camdem,  p.  75. 

(50)  Page  189.  Frances,  Catharine's  younger  aister,  mar* 
lied  a  penon  of  inferior  rank,  whidi  weakened  the  claims  of 
ike  Suffolk  line.    ITaZlam,  vol.  IIL,  p.  173^175. 

(51)  Page  190.  Camden,  p.  68.  Her  council  declared 
mtnimously  against  receiving  a  Legate. 

(fi2)  Page  19K  La  June,  1564,  aecorduag  to  Granvella'a 
papeis,  tlMre  was  a  plan  in  contemplation  to  dethrone  Elizabeth 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch.  Afemotrsi  de  Granvella, 
fol.  VL,  p.  166. 

(53)  Page  192.  Particttlars  resfeding  the  person  of  the 
Archduke  are  in  Ledge'e  lUme.,  vol.  L,  p.  865—374.  Picturea 
RpicseBting  Eridk  and  Elisabeth^  oa  one  pnnl^  wreie  not  to  be 
loU.  Haym'e  StaU  Papere,  p.  368.  Te^A  Konung.  Eriee 
Hiitaria,  p.  56.     In  the  Acts  of  the  Pasliajnent  of  Seotlaud^ 
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vol.  II. y  p.  605,  there  is  a  proposal  of  the  estates  to  indoci 
Elizabeth  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Arran. 

(54)  Page  192.  A  comparison  of  all  the  portraits  of  Muj 
in  the  royal  collection  of  Engravings  at  Paris,  shows  thatdM 
later  ones  were  gradually  altered  and  made  more  delicate  ui 
tender.  A  contemporary  drawing  gives  her,  in  early  youth,  i 
colder  expression  than  we  should  have  expected;  the  eyes  an 
not  large,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  very  pointed.  Lod/e^ 
in  the  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages^  vol.  II.,  justly 
blames  the  foolish  manner  in  which  Chalmers  has  caused  a  po^ 
trait  to  be  quite  arbitrarily  put  together.  If  my  memory  doei 
not  fail  me,  the  authentic  portrait  given  by  Lodge  resembhi 
the  drawing  at  Paris.  Age  and  confinement  of  course  changei 
her  external  appearance.  At  the  time  of  her  execution  ihe 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  tall  and 
stout,  had  round  shoulders,  a  fat  and  broad  face,  a  donbb 
chin,  brown  eyes,  and  false  hair.  Strype^  vol.  III.,  p.  SSL 
Turner,  p.  645. 

{55)  Page  192.  As  the  spirit  of  partiality  for  or  agaioit 
Elizabeth  manifests  itself  even  in  the  description  of  her  per- 
son, I  will  here  give  the  accounts  of  some  eye-witnessei : 
'^  Elizabeth  is  as  handsome  a  child  as  I  have  seen  in  my  life:"* 
Lady  Bryants  Letter.  Aikin^  vol.  I.,  p.  11. — <* Elizabeth  b  a 
fine  woman,  well  made,  rather  above  the  middle  stature.  Skfl 
has  a  beautiful  high  forehead,  fair  hair,  lively  brown  eyesi 
white  teeth."  Meteren,  vol.  XXIV.,  p.  527:  "  Elizabeth,  no« 
twenty-three  years'  old,  is  a  young  lady  who  is  considered  U 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  perfections  of  her  mind  than  thoii 
of  her  body,  though  it  may  be  said  that  her  countenance  ifl 
rather  pleasing  than  beautiful,  (graziosa  piik  tosto,  che  bella.^ 
She  is  tall,  well-shaped,  has  a  delicate  skin,  though  rathei 
brown,  (di  bella  carne  ancora  che  oliyastra,)  she  has  fine  eyes^ 
and,  above  all,  a  beautiful  hand,  which  she  loves  to  display 
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(deila  quale  ne  fa  professione.)"  Micfuele  Relazione.  She  had 
beautiful  white  hands,  which  she  loved  ta  shew."  Aubery, 
Memoirs^  p.  214.  ^'She^was  undoabtedly  a  woman  of  dis- 
tinguished personal  beauty.'^  Johnston^  p.  346,  ''When  she 
piaented  her  portrait  to  Edward  VI.  she  wrote  to  him, — ^with 
npect  to  the  face,  I  should  blush  to  offer  it;  but  I  shall 
always  be  able  to  shew  my  mind  without  shame."  Ellis ^ 
Letters^  vol.  11.,  p.  149. 

All  these  accounts  agree  upon  the  whole,  only  I  do  not 
ksow  how  the  word  oUvastra  is  to  be  understood  and  trans- 
lated, because  Elizabeth  was  very  fiair  and  had  white  hands. 
hi  the  result  of  all  the  enquiries  and  accounts  we  may  take 
kibr  granted  that  Elizabeth  as  a  child  and  young  woman  was 
laodsome ;  that  in  more  mature  age  she  possessed  much  grace 
ind  dignity ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  was  advanced  in  years  and 
kcame  thinner  in  the  fieu^e,  that  her  features  seemed  too 
itroiigly  marked. 

Wellwood,  who,  however,  did  not  himself  see  her,  says,  in  his 
MtmirSj  p.  3,  ''With  respect  to  her  person,  her  face  was  not 
Rgnlarly  beautiful,  yet  on  the  whole  it  was  very  pleasing  and 
:  veil  proportioned."  (These  last  expressions,  however,  may  re- 
fer to  the  whole  person.)  Her  deportment  and  g^it  was  noble 
lad  in  every  thing  that  she  said  or  did  there  was  something 
mjeatic,  which  inspired  rather  reverence  than  love.  But 
vben  she  pleased  she  could  be  so  captivating,  that  few  were 
ible  to  resist  her. 

(56)  Page  193.     Extract  des  Dep^ches  de  TAmbassadeur  de 
France  en  Angleterre,  le  Foys.     MSS.,  St,  Germaiuy  p.  740. 

(57)  Page  195.     Burghley,  p.  420 — 424.      Turner,  p.  708, 
eaquires  into  and  proves  the  purity  of  Elizabeth's  conduct. 

(58)  Page  195.  The  narrative  of  the  death  of  Leicester's 
vife,  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  in  the  Antiquities  of  Berk- 
i^ty  vol.  I.y  p.  149,  and  has  been  copied  from  that  into  the 
Btograpfcia  Britannica,  under  the  article  Dudley.   On  the  1 7th 
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of  Bsptembery  lfi60.  Knoll  j«  writes  to  Cecil,  thai  he  conndtn 
an  e&quiry  iato  that  feport  to  be  aecetaary.  Hofne^i  StaU 
Paper$^  p.  362.  In  the  sequel,  Elisabeth  said  to  a  penon 
named  Jones,  thai  the  Earl  had  been  found  entiiely  knoceDt 
in  that  ^quiry^  and  the  favonr  shewn  him  in  no  wise  injari- 
oos  to  her  honour.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1664,  Cedl 
writes  to  Mr.  Mundt,  English  Ambassador  in  Germany,  (JW. 
Hardwichet  toL  I.,  p.  165.  MiscelL  State  Papers,  toL  1.,  p. 
165.)  '*  Leicester  is  justly  so  esteemed  by  the  Queen  for  his 
▼irtnes,  and  his  eminent  and  heroic  gifts  both  of  body  and 
mind,  that  she  could  not  have  more  affection  for  her  own  bio- 
ther ;  wherefore  many  persons  who  are  not  very  well  aoquainled 
with  Elisabeth,  conjecture  that  she  will  marry  him ;  but  1  lee 
and  know  that  the  Queen  has  pleasure  in  him  only  on  accooat 
of  his  estimable  and  rare  virtues.  In  their  conTersatkm  tlieit 
is  nothing  but  what  is  connected  with  virtuous  sentiments,  sod 
no  kind  of  impropriety  has  ever  been  thought  off.  I  write 
this  from  conviction,  and  that  you  may  learn  the  eiact  truth 
from  me,  may  think  in  the  same  manner,  and  boldly  ooofiiB 
it,  wherever  there  may  be  occasion.  In  another  plnoe,  {Eapi\ 
p.  444,)  where  Cecil  compares  the  arguments  in  fiivoorof 
Charles  of  Austria,  and  against  Leicester,  he  says :  ''  a  maniap 
with  the  latter  will  procure  no  addition  of  power  or  wealth;  he 
is  in  debt,  will  promote  only  his  friends,  and  may  easily  become 
cold  to  the  Queen  and  jealous  of  her :  to  this  it  may  be  added 
that  he  is  infiuned  by  the  death  of  his  wiff.'* 

Interesting  accounts  respecting  Leicester  and  the^Qneeo, 
his  hopes  and  his  apprehensions,  are  given  in  the  dispatches  of 
Mr.  Foys.  Proofs  that  he  was  very  much  attached  to  his  se- 
cond wife,  and  that  she  had  great  influence  over  him,  are  gifes 
in  a  letter  fit>m  Mauvissiere  to  Henry  III.,  in  Btbt.  Harlem^ 
fd.  334-^338. 

(50)  Page  196.     CnKe/juMi,^ .  129— 353.   In  the  year  1575, 
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leiceiter  gmve  the  Queen  fUtet  at  Kenilworth,  whidh  lasted 
lerenteeD  days,  and  are  said  to  have  cost  £60,000. 

(60)  Pi^  196.  Thomson,  in  the  Lifi  of  Raleigh,  says 
tnJj,  "Graces  and  accomplishments  might  amose  the  fancy  of 
filiiahetli,  bat  they  could  not  win  her  confidences  which  was 
unt  thoughtlessly  nor  indiscriminately  bestowed/'  p.  *25. 

(61)  Page  198. 

Margaret  married  (lit)  to  James  IV. ;    (Sd)  Earl  of  Angcia. 

1.  S. 

James  V.  Margaret 

Mnm  Mmtf  of  Guise.  Married  LenDin  Eari  Stoart. 

Marj  flftnart.  Damlejr* 

(62)  Page  198.  Elizabeth  consulted  her  Privy  Council 
ittpecting  this  marriage,  and  the  members,  after  a  long  deli-- 
Wration,  declared  against  it.  Outhrie,  vol.  VI.,  p.  247. 
Ibnley's  inclination  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  also 
^iprehended.     Turner,  p.  382. 

(63)  Page  199.  The  French  ambassador  Foys  found 
ttzabeth  at  Chess,  and  said  significantly,  <'  this  game  is  an 
inage  of  the  language  and  deeds  of  men ;  for  instance,  if  we 
bie  a  pawn  this  seems  but  a  trifle;  yet  it  is  often  followed  by 
ik  loss  of  the  whole  game.*'  The  Queen  answered,  **  I  under- 
itindyou,  Damley  is  indeed  only  a  pawn,  but  may  well  check- 
late  me  if  I  do  not  take  care.'' 

(64)  Page  200.  **  What  so  ever  your  lordship  shall  here  other* 
viie  acerten,  you,  but  that  is  it  ment  by  her  Majesty  to  kepe 
peace  with  Scotland ;  and  not  to  make  warr,  but  what  she  shall 
k  pTOYoked  by  invasion ;  and  to  that  end  I  think  all  counsellors 
We  are  inclining ;  for  my  part,  I  think  no  suerty  to  enter  into 
wr  without  just  cause.**  But  this  did  not  hinder  the  destruc- 
^  of  the  English  party  in  Scotland  and  of  the  Protestants, 
from  being  matter  of  regret.    Cecil  to  Shrewsbury ,  November  8, 

1565.  Lodge  lUus.  p.  356. 
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(65)  Page  202.  Mr.  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador^ 
speaks  of  Damley's  pride  and  Mary's  almost  extravagant  at- 
tachment. **  She  hath  given  over  unto  him  her  whole  will,  to 
be  ruled  and  guyded  as  himself  beste  iyketh." 

(66)  Page  202.  Dispatches  of  Mr.  Foys,  the  French  anr 
bassador.     Rizio  was  ugly,  says  Outhriey  vol.  VI.,  p.  262. 

(67)  Page  204.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  performed 
the  ceremony.  Burgkleyf  vol.  III.,  p.  375.  The  Scotdi 
granted  12,000Z.  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  baptiflD. 
Acts  of  the  Parliament,  vol.  II.,  p.  607.  Damley  wrote  to  d» 
French  ambassador  Croc,  '^  that  he  would  not  be  present  il 
the  baptism;  besides,  fiothwell  had  been  commissioned  by  ths 
Queen  to  do  the  honours  on  the  occasion,  which  the  King 
certainly  took  amiss.     Turner,  p.  413. 

(68)  Page  207.  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  I.  p.  161.  Ai 
far  back  as  1560,  Throckmorton  had  said  of  him,  '^  he  is  a 
glorious,  rash,  and  hazardous  young  man;  he  must  be  kept 
short.*'  Hardwicke,  vol.  I.,  p.  149.  He  had  debauched  \m 
patrimony,  and  had  all  his  hopes  depending  upon  the  public 
disturbance.     Spotswood,  p.  184. 

(69)  Page  209.  Melvil,  vol.  I.,  p.  242.  This  manner  of 
committing  the  murder  was  certainly  very  ill  contrived,  any 
other  mode  would  have  excited  less  alarm  and  suspicion.  A 
servant  was  strangled  at  the  same  time  with  Darnley.  Spotswootf 
p.  200. 

(70)  Page  212.  Roberts,  vol.  III.,  p.  243.  It  is  probabto 
that  Mary  did  not  receive  this  letter  till  after  the  acquittal  oi 
Bothwell. 

(71)  Page  215.  Murray  was  seriously  urged  by  the  Qoeef 
to  assent.    Anderson,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  2 — 195. 

(72)  Page  218.  The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  htf 
married  Mary  and  Bothwell,  was  afterwards  deposed  on  tto 
account  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  not  restored  till  ato 
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severe  peoaiices.  *  Anderson^  vol.  I.,  p.  283.  Blaekwoofs 
Martyr  de  Marie,  p.  128.  Cooke's  History  of  the  Church  of 
ScotlandyVoL  I.,  p. 9.    Macries  Lifeof  MelvU^  vol.  I.,  p.  144. 

(73)  Page  220.  Bishop  Orindal  wrote  at  that  time  to 
Ballinger,  '^  Qaomodocunqae  sit,  infiunea  illeB  nupttee,  non 
ponant  non  in  aliqaam  diram  tragoedium  deeinere." 

(74)  Page  220.  So  says  Croc,  and  adds,  ''her  husband 
vill  not  be  able  to  remain  here  long,  for  he  is  too  much  hated 
io  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  besides,  people  will  be  always  con- 
riooed  that  the  murder  of  the  King  was  his  work.  St.  Oermain, 
MS.  pp.  740—228. 

(75)  Page  220.  Croc  seems  likewise  to  be  convinced  of 
Mary's  participation  in  the  crime. 

(76)  Page  222.  Knox  voted  for  the  most  rigorous  view;  the 
vomen  expressed  themselves  more  violently  against  her  than 
the  men.  At  least,  Throckmorton  writes, ''  the  women  be  most 
Various  and  impudent  against  the  Queen,  and  yet  the  men  be 
mad  enough.'*     Nares^  vol.  IL,  pp.  447—448. 

(77)  Page  223.  ifeM/,vol.I.,  p.266.  Stuart  ScotL^Yol.  I., 
p.  286.  Bothwell  was  confined  first  at  Malmohuus,  afterwards  at 
Dngshdm.  Baden,  DammarVs  Riges  Historie,  vol.  III.,  p.  ^28. 

(76)  Page  226.  Resolution  of  the  Scotch  Parliament : 
'' According  to  the  word  of  God,  the  murder  of  the  King  to  be 
puDtftt  and  all  personis  that  were  art,'  part,  or  doaris  thairof, 
vitlioat  exceptioun  of  persooe,  and  that  to  the  exemple  of  all 
otlieris."    Acts  of  Pari.  vol.  III.,  p.  39. 

(77)  P^e  226.  Lowtfaer,  the  English  civil  officer,  who  re- 
ceiTed  her,  reported  that  the  Queen's  attire  was  very  mean,  that 
sbe  had  no  change  of  clothes,  and  so  little  money,  that  he  had 
paid  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  Carlisle.     Turner,  p.  439. 

(78)  Page  228.  Cecil  was  against  setting  Mary  at  liberty; 
Leicester  for  mild  measures,  to  which  Elizabeth  was  at  first 
iadiaed;  this  appears  from  the  particulars  stated  by  Mons.  de 
li  Motte  Fenelon,  who  was  sent  by  the  King  of  France  to 
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Lcmdon  in  1568,  to  second  Mary's  entreatiet  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
as  related  in  the  ietteia  from  Paris,  containing  lUmtiruiums  of 
iU  History  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centwieg. 

(79)  Page  230.  Nareif  ?ol.  IL»  p.  468,  afirma,  England 
would  have  found  no  security  in  the  gratitude  and  magnanimity 
of  other  states,  and  adds,  ''there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  could  lead  us  to  think  so;  on  the 
contrary,  we  belioTe  every  adrantage  possible  would  have  been 
taken  of  the  imbecility  or  supineness  of  Elisabeth's  ministers, 
had  they  advised  the  Queen  to  act  only  on  the  principle  of 
generosity:  we  verily  believe  she  would  have  been  generous 
only  to  her  own  ruin.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1668,  the  noble 
and  moderate  Earl  of  Sussex  writes  to  Cecil,  **  I  thynke  anvdy 
no  ende  can  be  made  good  for  England,  excepte  the  peraon  of 
the  Queen  be  deteyned  by  one  means  or  other  in  Bnghmd." 
Lodg€j  vol.  II.,  p.  6. 

(80)  Page  230.  Lady  Scroop,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  NoiMk, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  were  to  receive  her. 
Elisabeth's  orders  were  to  treat  her  with  every  respect,  but 
she  would  not  compromise  her  own  safaty  and  penonal  honour 
by  receiving  her  with  cordial  gratulation  and  public  state  in  her 
royal  coiwt.     Tumtr^  pp.  439 — 451. 

(81)  Page  23i.  The  thing  that  moat  she  thirsteth  after  is 
victory.  Compared  with  victory,  wealth  and  aU  thinga  aeem 
to  her  contemptible  and  vile.  RsfpaH  of  KmoUgs.  Tmmer^ 
p.  442. 

(82)  Page  237.  Lenox  (as  he  writes  to  his  wife,)  was  con- 
vinced of  Mary's  guilt,  **  not  only  by  my  own  knowledge,  bat 
by  her  hand-writing,  the  confcsaions  of  men  gone  to  death,  and 
other  infallible  experience.''     Turner^  p.  482. 

(83)  Page  238.  ''  The  Queen,  be  divers  hir  previe  ktterii 
written  halelie  with  her  awin  hand,  and  send  be  hir  to  Jamei 
Bumtyme  Erie  of  Bothwdl,  ,cheif  exeeutour  of  the  said  hor- 
ribiU  murthour»  asweill  befoir  the   committing  thattofy   ss 
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tkirefter.  And  be  hir  ungodiie  and  diahoncraralMll  preceding 
Ip  aoe  pretendit  manage  with  him,  suddandlie  and  unprorifitlie 
thtirafteTy  it  is  maist  certaine  that  scho  was  preTie,  airt  and 
(Nurt,  of  the  actuall  devise  and  deid  of  the  forinamed  murthour/' 
tc  AciM  of  Parl.^  vol.  III.,  p.  27. 

(84)  Page  241.  Mary  and  her  confidants  (so  it  is  related,) 
kd  filed  a  plan  to  have  Murray  murdered  on  his  way  back  to 
loodand.     Twner,  p.  533. 

<85)  Page  242.  We  are  entirdy  of  the  opinion  of  Nares, 
(loL  IL,  p.  418,)  when  he  says,  *'  he  would  not  wii^  to  impose 
m  any  person  living  the  arduous  and  laborious  task  of  reading 
Ik  many  accounts  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  read,  in  eluci- 
ittion  of  these  disastrous  events." 

(86)  Page  247.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  inves* 
tfition  of  the  oU  arguments  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
htteis,  4ec.,  but  wfll  mention  only  the  most  recent  remarks 
«Uch  lingard  makes  on  the  subject  in  his  History  of  England, 
Id.  VIII.,  p.  507. 

(1)  He  wonders  that  some  of  the  conspirators  against  Damley, 
opecklly  Maitland  and  Morton,  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
btten.    But, 

(a)  Even  if  Mary  entered  into  the  plans  it  is  not  necessary 
(bat  Bothwell  shofuld  have  named  to  her  every  erne  of  his  accom- 
fiices. 

(b)  There  appears  no  reason  why  she  should  mention  in  her 
ktten,  all,  without  exception.  This  doubt  of  lingard's  is  too 
^i^ve  to  authorise  us  thence  to  infer  that  the  letters  are  not 
{Baaine. 

(2)  He  wonders  that  at  first  only  the  letters,  not  the  sonnets, 
^,  were  laid  before  the  Parliament.  To  this  Laing  had  al* 
Rady  answered,  *'that  the  word  letters,  signifies  in  Scotch, 
^  aame  as  writings  generally.  Besides,  the  more  important 
^cttOB  might  have  been  first  produced,  and  afterwards,  as 
^iinchoiatory  proofs,  the  sonnets,  which  did  not  give  such 

*«mg  evidence  of  guilt." 
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(3)  Tlie  third  objection  relattye  to  the  writing  and  signature 
of  the  letters  has  also  been  already  refuted  by  Laing,  sod 
Murray's  deposition  on  oath  decides  in  favour  of  the  comet 
reading,  m  instead  of  and. 

(4)  Two  of  Mary's  letters  are  dated  the  2dd  and  24tliof 
January,  and  are  stated  to  have  been  answered  by  BothmD 
from  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th  and  25th.  But,  according  lo 
Murray's  journal,  Bothwell  left  the  city  on  the  night  of  tkf 
24thy  and  did  not  return  till  the  28th.  Hence  lingard  con- 
cludes, that  the  letters  are  forgeries,  and  the  whole  afiair  a| 
imposture.     We  observe,  I 

(a)  Errors  and  false  readings  of  dates  occur  so  easily  and  lo 
frequently,  that  we  cannot  at  once  pronoiince  the  docume^tp 
not  genuine. 

(6)  But  the  error  may  just  as  well  be  in  Murray's  jouro^; 
nay,  from  Both  well's  letters,  who  must  have  known  best  yf^V% 
he  wasy  this  may  be  much  more  confidently  inferred  than  tk 
contrary.  ,  ^ 

(c)  If  Bothwell  set  out  in  the  night  of  the  24th,  suppose  sif, 
hour  after  midnight,  and  dated  the  25th,  there  remains  no  coq* 
tradiction  at  all.  .^ 

(eO  Further,  a  report  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  time<i^ 
the  journey  points  to  corrections  of  the  journal,  not  to  a  rejfO^ 
tion  of  the  letters. 

(5)  Lingard  thinks  it  foolish  that  Mary,  who  had  spoken  t^ 
Bothwell  in  the  evening,  and  might  speak  to  him  again  in  t^ 
morning,  should,  instead  of  going  quietly  to  sleep,  hare  ft), 
down  to  write  to  him  a  letter  ''of  no  consequence.''  Thisob;^ 
jection  proves  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  Dr.  Lingard  neftf> 
was  in  love. 

In  conclusion,  Lingard,  notwithstanding  his  objections,  aajit 
''  for  my  own  part  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  letters  were,  for. 
the  most  part,  written  by  Mary ;"  and  he  has  nothing  left  but  tb* 
question,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  solve,  whether,  and  ho^ 
far,  they  have  been  changed? 
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Respecting;  the  sonnets,  the  entire  genuineness  of  which  is 
still  more  firmly  established  beyond  contest,  Lingard  is  silent. 
Their  contents,  however,  lead  us  to  infer  the  truth  of  the 
letters. 

Turner  fully  coincides  in  our  view  of  the  case:  History  of 
EUzaUthf  pp.  427-— 452;  as  well  as  Hallam,  in  his  admirable 
History  of  the  English  Constitution,  vol.  III.,  p.  415.  The 
latter  very  justly  observes,  **  that  nothing  whatever  is  proved 
^ost  Murray,  and  the  innocence  of  Mary  can  by  no  means 
be  deduced  from  the  share  that  Lethington  and  Morton  may 
haTe  had  in  the  King's  murder." 

(87)  Page  248.  The  Scotch  Parliament  says  more  correctly, 
^'persaving  alswa  the  quene  swa  thrall  and  swa  blindlie  affec- 
tionat  to  the  private  appetite  of  that  tyrane,  and  that  baith  he 
and  scho  had  conspyrit  togidder,  sic  horribill  crueltle,  &c. 
Acts  of  Pari.,  vol.  III.,  p.  27. 

(88)  Vaige  250.  Catena  and  Gabutius,  in  their  Life  of 
SixtQs  v.,  relate  many  particulars  of  the  plans  of  the  Popes 
awl  the  Spaniards,  to  convert  and  to  subdue  England.  The 
conspirators  took  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  **  per  loro  capo,  e 
Ridolfo,  sotto  specie  di  mercantia,  resideva  in  quel  regno 
finche  muovesse  gli  animo  al  sollevamento  per  distruttione 
d' Hisabetha.'*     Catena,  p.  102. 

(89)  Page  251.  The  Pope  called  Elizabeth,  ''serva  d'ogni 
sceleraggine,*'  who  had  **  il  regno  a  misera  ruina  richiamato." 
Catena  Vita  de  Sisto  V^  p.  286.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
^n  Bull,  and  through  those  who  defended  it,  that  the  dis- 
persions in  England  became  more  violent  and  more  serious. 
Sotwie,  vol.  IV.,  p.  676. 

(90)  Page  253  is  printed  under  the  Text. 

(91)  Page  267.  In  this  border  warfare,  both  parties  be- 
hred  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  burning  and  plundering 
wherever  they  came.  Carey  Vindicia,  p.  234.  Cook*s  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  I.,  p.  95. 

VOL,  I.  u 
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(92)  Page  267.  Mary  insUtedy  in  a  manner  offenaiYe  to 
Elizabeth,  that  instead  of.  descendants  of  Elizabeth^  the  words 
lawful  or  legitimate  descendants  should  be  inserted.  Nares^ 
vol.  II.,  p.  538.  On  this  circumstance  Elizabeth  wrote  *^  al- 
though we  might  make  ourself  to  be  herein  touched  in  honor, 
yet  considering  she  may  peradventure  measure  other  folk's  dJa- 
positions  by  her  own  actions — we  are  content  to  OYerpaaa  in 
silence  what  we  have  cause  to  think  hereof,  &c.*' 

(93)  Page  268.  Mary,  in  her  solitude,  amused  herself  with 
needlework  and  embroidery;  kept  for  her  diversion  a  number 
of  birds  and  other  animals;  and  had  clothes,  head-dresses, 
ribbons,  &c.,  from  Paris. 

(94)  Page  269.  His  Majesty  thynketh  it  no  just  canse  to  be 
offended  with  those  devices  tending  to  her  liberty.  Cedl  to 
Skrfiwsbury  for  Maty.     Lodge^  vol.  II.,  p.  76. 

(95)  Page  269.  Hallam  considers  it  as  unqueationable  that 
Norfolk  invited  Alb*^  to  come  to  England,  and  the  thorough 
investigations,  in  Turner^  (pp.508 — 534,)  prove  the  guilt  of 
the  Duke. 

(96)  Page  271.  According  to  a  report  of  the  English  am- 
bassador, Smith,  dated  22d  Maroh,  1572,  Charles  IX.  said  of 
Mary,  ''Ah,  the  poor  fool  will  never  cease  till  she  lose  her 
head.  In  faith  they  will  put  her  to  death.  I  see  it  is  her  own 
fault  and  folly:  I  see  no  remedy  to  it.'*     Twmer^  p.  641. 


CHAPTER  III. 

From  the  Peace  with  France  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth. 

1572—1603. 

Thb  events  which  we  have  just  related  were  closely 
connected  with  the  internal  afifairs  of  England^  and 
especially  with  the  situation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Cathohc  powers  and  the  Pope  were  naturally 
enemies  to  Elizabeth ;  and  while  the  more  prudent 
Catholics  blamed  the  violent  Bull  of  the  latter^  be* 
cause  it  might  lead  to  a  restriction  of  the  toleration 
which  was  granted  them,  others  considered  that 
it  authorised  them  to  disobedience  of  the  existing 
government.  Elizabeth  therefore  declared^  that 
in  England^  where  the  Roman  CathoUcs  formed  a 
political  party,  the  toleration  of  them  was  a  very 
different  matter  from  what  it  was  in  those  countries 
where  there  were  only  theological  differences.  She 
confirmed  several  Bills,  which  not  only  seem  in* 
compatible  with  an  unlimited  toleration,  but  even 
led  to  acts  of  great  oppression.  Burghley^  how- 
ever, above  all  others  persisted,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  his  con- 
viction, that  clemency  and  good  example  were  the 

u2 
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only  means  calculated  tx)  gain  people*s  minds,  and 
that  all  persecutions  served  but  to  increase  the  evil. 
Hardly  less  important  than  the  opposition  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  the  difference 
which  gradually  arose  among  the  latter,  between 
the  adherents  of  the  church  and  the  puritans. 
The  former  recognised  the  King  as  supreme  head, 
even  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  retained  the  grada- 
tion of  spiritual  dignities,  archbishops,  bishops,  &c., 
as  well  as  several  formalities  and  ceremonies  which 
appeared  to  be  similar  to  the  old  Catholic  forms. 
The  principles  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  contranr, 
were,  on  the  whole,  as  follows: — civil  government 
is  of  human,  church  government  of  divine  origin, 
therefore  the  former  is  everywhere  subordinate,  and 
the  supreme  decision  belongs  to  the  latter.  In  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  only  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary must  be  prescribed,  but  the  temporal  govern- 
ment must  not  interfere,  and  especially  not  order  any- 
thing respecting  the  ceremonies,  liturgy,  &c.  Cere- 
monies, images,  altars,  crosses,  organs,  music,  a  dis- 
tinguishing dress  for  the  clergy,  &c.,  are  condem- 
nable;  likewise  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  particu- 
larly on  Sunday,  which  must  be  kept  strictly  holy. 
All  gradations  of  dignities  in  the  church  must  cease, 
and  temporal  offices  and  parliamentary  rights  must 
be  immediately  taken  from  the  negligent  bishops. 
Ecclesiastical  legislation  and  jurisdiction  belong 
solely  to  the  congregation  and  synod;  every  penalty 
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imposed  by  laymen  is  illegal,  and  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy to  be  rejected.  The  appointment  to  offices 
in  the  church  shall  never  be  made  by  kings  and 
patrons,  but  by  the  choice  of  the  congregations. 
Whoever  defends  the  late  impure  and  detestable 
constitution  of  the  church  is  not  a  good  subject, 
but  a  traitor  to  God  and  his  word.  More  violent 
persons  went  still  further,  and  said,  "  the  Qrueen, 
like  every  other  person,  is  liable  to  excommunication 
by  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  an  excommu- 
nicated person  is  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  cannot 
govern.  The  ministers  are  lost  atheists,  and  we 
must  pray  to  God  no  longer  to  suffer  the  pollution 
of  his  sanctuary.  All  the  remains  of  Popish  idolatry 
must  be  extirpated,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlawful  to 
put  those  to  death  who  defend  such  heathenism.  (*) 

While  the  advocates  of  the  puritans  praised  and 
extoDed  their  simple,  serious  course  of  Kfe,  their 
morality  and  liberal  sentiments ;  their  adversaries 
blamed  the  above-mentioned  exaggerations,  and  af- 
frmed,  that  the  majority  was  by  no  means  com- 
posed of  innocent,  harmless  men,  but  of  ambitious 
persons,  who  considered  their  opinions  to  be  alone 
true;  and  who,  impatient  of  all  control,  would  wil- 
lingly dissolve  the  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual 
government,  and  introduce  a  new  one,  resembling 
tbeir  own  democratic  constitution  of  the  church. 

If  we  impartially  compare  the  accusation  and 
^lefence,  it  appears  that,  in  many  puritans,  there 
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was  a  laudable  endeavour  at  Christian  morality,  and 
that  they  resisted  with  praiseworthy  courage  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  But,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  there  was  in  their  notions  of  church  and 
state,  too  much  Jewish  strictness  and  partiality. 
The  cheerful  side  of  life,  which  is  by  no  means 
contrary  to  genuine  Christianity,  appeared  to  thdr 
gloomy  minds  to  be  profane:  their  too  narrow 
rules  paid  no  regard  to  the  differences  which  age, 
sex,  property,  rank,  abiUty,  &c.,  produce  in  tiic 
world;  and  while  they  undervalued  much  that  was 
of  importance,  they  attached  a  false  value  to  trifles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  gave  strange  names 
to  their  children,  "Reformation — ^From  Above- 
Enough— Free  Gift — Rejoice  Again— The  Lord  is 
Nigh — ^More  Fruit,  &c.;"  and  plainly  shewed  that  if 
ever  the  power  should  come  into  their  hands,  they 
would  exercise  greater  intolerance  than  they  now 
suffered.  (*) 

Respecting  the  principles  which  guided  the  con* 
duct  of  Elizabeth  towards  Roman  Catholics  and 
Puritans,  Walsingham  writes:  conspiences  are  not 
to  be  forced,  but  gained  by  gentle  means;  but 
if  these  things  degenerate  into  party  spirit  and 
overt  acts,  they  must  be  checked  and  pimished* 
So  long  as  the  Puritans  declaimed  only  againsi 
abuses  and  individual  ceremonies,  they  were  lef 
alone,  and  even  permitted  to  discuss  questions  re 
specting  the  best  constitution  of  the  church,  bu 
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hy  d^gr^es  they  directed  Hieir  proposals  against 
every  thing  that  existed.  They  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  people  by  holding  out  apparent  advantages; 
promised  wonders  frcmi  their  church  discipline ;  and 
by  their  assemblies  and  consistories^  excited  im- 
moderate hopes  of  general^  undivided  sway,  which 
most  equaBy  endanger  the  freedom  of  individuals 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Yet  more  rigo- 
nms  measures  were  not  adopted  against  them,  till 
they  set  up  as  a  principle,  that  the  assent  of  the 
mc^strates  was  not  necessary  to  their  plans  and 
arrangements;  till  they  bound  themselves  toge- 
ther by  si^atures,  endeavoured  to  overturn  the 
established  church,  raised  doubts  whether  oaths 
prescribed  by  the  laws  ought  to  be  taken,  and 
affirmed  that  their  cause  would  triumph,  if  not  by 
amicable  means,  yet  by  force.  (') 

However  right  all  this  is  upon  the  whole,  the 
chnrch  in  times  of  its  preponderance  and  of  in- 
creased zeal,  by  no  means  kept  within  the  limits 
here  laid  down.  On  the  1 7th  of  September,  1 569, 
Matthew  Parker  was  installed  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; he  was  a  mild-tempered,  affiable,  and 
learned  man;  he  published  Matthew  Paris  and  the 
Powr  Gospels^  in  the  ancient  Saxon  tongue ;  but  he 
was  severe,  nay,  harsh  towards  nonconformists, 
or  such  as  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  church. 
The  Baptists  were  driven  out  of  the  country^  or- 
dinances issued  against  image-breakers,   and  the 
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clergy  enjoined  implicitly  to  obey  their  ecdesiaA^ 
tical  superiors^  and  to  observe  all  the  orders  of  tlie 
royal  privy  coimcil.  When  many  Puritans^  (thou|^ 
opposed  by  the  more  prudent,)  notwithstanding! 
made  great  complaints  of  the  dress  of  the  clergy> 
the  form  of  the  consecrated  wafers,  &c.,  committed 
many  improprieties,  and  at  length  entirely  laid 
aside  the  English  Liturgy,  it  was  deemed  necessaiy 
to  issue  more  positive  directions  against  them,  and 
to  remove  many  clerg)rmen  from  their  posts. 

Archbishop  Grindal,  the  successor  of  Parktfy 
(from  1575  to  1583,)  was  more  mildly  disposed 
than  his  predecessor.  But  Elizabeth  was  ol> 
opinion  that  the  unauthorised  assemblies  of  the. 
Puritans,  their  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Scrips 
tures,  and  the  preaching  of  ignorant  persons,  led  to 
disorders  and  divisions ;  that  it  was  better  if  only 
a  few  able  men  preached  in  regular  assembUes,  or 
if  Homilies  were  prescribed  to  be  read  by  those 
of  inferior  capacity.  Grindal,  on  the  other  hand, 
aUeged,  that  if  eminent  preachers  were  not  to  be 
had,  they  must  be  content  with  moderate  onesi 
whose  words  might  still  be  of  use  in  those  as^ 
sembUes  which  were  so  much  blamed.  That 
Elizabeth  would  do  well  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  and  not  to  carry  her  power  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church  too  far.  Not  satisfied' 
with  these  objections,  and  vexed  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's resistance,  the  ducen  several  times  gave 
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OS  immediately  to  the  Bishops^  and  would 
i  have  deprived  Grindal  of  his  office,  but  he 
the  year  1583,  and  was  succeeded  by 
ty  who  was  himself  of  a  more  austere  temper, 
s  directed  by  the  Queen,  probably  at  his  own 
ion,  to  require  from  all  the  clergy  the  oath 
emacy,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
n  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  This, 
defenders,  "  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
ation  of  order,  under  a  common  church/* 
so  say  in  his  praise,  ^^that  he  was  liberal, 
)le,  industrious,  a  friend  of  learning,  and 

energetically  opposed  inroads  into  the  pro- 
F  the  church  by  the  temporal  power."  But 
Lconformists  soon  complained  that  a  number 
ious  questions  were  submitted  to  them,  that 

communications  of  the  points  complained 
nswers,  were  refused;  that  old,  unknown,  or 
al  laws  were  regarded,  and  oaths  required 
ing  things  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 

which  involved  accusations  in  them;   that 

^ho  would  not  take  the  oath  were  fined  or 

ned,  or  deposed,  nay,  that  some  had  even 

it  in  the  pillory,  or  had  their  ears  cut  off. 

e  complaints  induced  the  Privy  Ck)uncil,  in 

were    Leicester,    Burghley,    Hatton,    and 

gham,  to  exhort  the  Archbishop  to  use  mild 

•es,  and  not  to   expel   useful  preachers  on 

it  of  some  doubts  respecting  external  cere- 
3 
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monies.  Whit^ift  answered^  that  the  circumstances 
had  not  been  correctly  related  to  them,  for  that  lie 
had  only  removed  a  very  small  number  of  turbu- 
lent and  wholly  inefficient  persons.  These  and  other 
arguments  did  not,  however,  convince  Burghleys 
for  in  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  July,  1584,  he  says: 
"The  mode  of  proceeding  was  rather  to  find  oid 
violators  of  the  laws,  than  to  better  them,  and  re- 
sembled the  Spanish  Inquisition.''  At  anothef 
time  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  "  I  am  bold  enough  to 
affirm  that  the  Bishops  in  these  dangerous  times 
take  a  bad  and  injudicious  way  in  expelling  die 
Puritans  from  their  places,  for  though  the  latter  art 
cavilling  in  their  opinions,  and  irritable,  and  too  anxi- 
ous, yet,  by  their  careful  catechising  and  dilig^ 
preaching,  they  eflfect  what  your  Majesty  wishes,  thd 
diminution  of  the  Catholics." 

It  is  certain  that  the  eflforts  of  this  great  mai  ■ 
and  his   friends  would  have  been   productive  rfj 
greater  advantage,  had  the  Puritans  seconded  them 
by  their  conduct.      For  when  Burghley  caused  osi 
division  of  them  (class^is)  to  lay  before  him  a  phi  j 
for  a  Liturgy,  the  second  division  made  innuln^  ■ 
rable  objections,  and  a  third  presented  a  whoBf 
diflFerent  plan.      Walsingham,  who  was  still  moie 
inclined  to   them  than  Burghley,  oflfered,  in  the 
name   of  the   Queen,   the  omission  of  the  three 
points  in  the  Liturgy  which  were  offensive  to  thcmf 
namely,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism^ 
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imeetmg  at  the  altiEir,  and  wearing  the  surplice. 
They  replied  that  the  whole  Liturgy  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  not  the  smallest  portion  of  it  re- 
main. It  is  evident  that  while  they  were  thus  dis- 
posed, no  middle  way  of  agreement  with  the  Church 
could  be  found;  nay,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Ae  Puritans  agreed  among  themselves  on  certain 
forms  of  Divine  worship,  and  a  constitution  of  the 
Church,  by  which  several  congregations  constituted 
a  class,  and  the  classes  were  to  be  under  the  ge- 
neral Assembly,  (*) 

Vehement,  nay,  abusiye  attacks  upon  the  Bishops 
caused  a  strict  prohibition  to  publish  writings  of  a 
dieological  nature,  without  the  permission  of  the 
ei;clesiastical  authorities,  and  though  the  more  rea- 
sonable portion  disapproved  of  such  offensive  ex- 
pressions, yet  Hacket,  and  similar  enthusiasts, 
sprang  up  among  the  Puritans^  who,  with  b6und* 
less  arrogance,  considered  themselves  as  called 
upon  to  re-model  the  State  and  Church  in  all  their 
parts,  and  proclaimed  the  most  absurd  and  the 
Htost  reprobate  doctrines  as  inspired  by  God. 
Against  this  criminal  in3aiiity  the  greatest  rigour 
was  justifiable,  whereas  the  execution  of  some 
Brownists  and  Anabaptists  (one  of  the  latter  was 
burnt  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,)  is  not  to 
be  excused,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  was 
often  connected  with  criminal  actions.  Unhappily 
the  best  remedies  against  abuses  were  unavailing; 
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because  after  the  shameful  waste  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty^  innumerable  parishes  in  England,  Scotlandi 
and  Ireland,  were  without  pastors,  and  every  oae 
therefore  sought  or  gave  advice  and  instruction  it 
his  own  way. 

These  religious  views  and  relations,  which  i6 
greatly  agitated  all  minds,  naturally  became  tfafe 
subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament.  But  wheft 
the  House  of  Clommons,  in  the  year  1571,  debated 
on  changes  in  the  Liturgy,  the  Queen  considerei 
this  as  an  infringement  of  her  rights ;  she  demandai 
that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Strickland  shodM 
be  given  up,  and  caused  him  to  be  reprimanded  ^ 
the  Privy  Council.  Some  Members,  among  whoil 
was  Mr.  Yelverton,  spoke  boldly  against  this  prt^ 
ceeding ;  for  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  many  similar  cases  had  already  0(H 
curred,  and,  in  particular,  that  unbecoming  tt^ 
pressions  had  been  severely  censured,  yet  such  i 
violation  of  the  independence  and  security  of  tHi 
Members  was  matter  of  serious  consideration.  Bui 
before  the  question  was  carried  to  the  utmoill 
Mr.  Strickland  had  already  resumed  his  seat  in  tM 
House,  and  the  bill  was  left  to  take  its  course.  Ao^ 
cording  to  the  rights,  in  ecclesiastical  matter 
solemnly  given  by  the  Parliament  itself  to  Heitfy 
VIIL,  and  to  the  Queen;  there  is  no  doubt  that  sto 
alone  could  decide  upon  the  Liturgy,  and  all  simi- 
lar matters ;  but  if  we  readily  allow  that  the  Parlia- 
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ment  had^  at  that  time,  acted  inconsiderately^  in  re- 
iXHincing  all  salutary  participation^  yet  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  amount  of  all  future  co-operation 
shoold  be  determined  by  a  law^  and  in  some  mea- 
sure a  new  compact  entered  into  on  the  subject; 
the  Parliament,  too,  on  its  part,  was  acting  in 
an  equally  partial  manner,  by  desiring  to  proceed 
without  the  Clergy  assembled  in  the  convocation.  (*) 

During  another  session  of  Parliament  in  the  be- 
ginmng  of  1 575,  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  made  a  re- 
markable speech  on  the  rights  and  privUeges  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  declared  his  dissent  from  the  asser- 
tbn  that  they  should  refrain  from  speaking  for  or 
against  anything  because  it  pleased  or  displeased  the 
Queen;  he  also  disapproved  of  message  addressed 
to  the  Parliament,  which  contained  commands  or 
prohibitions,  and  interfered  with  the  independence 
of  their  debates.  Though  this  speech  does  not  ap- 
pear offensive  according  to  more  recent  notions,  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  not  suffered  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
elosion,  but  was  called  to  account  before  a  com- 
iiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  (*)  Though  he 
displayed  in  his  defence  equal  firmness,  ability, 
and  judgment,  he  was  sent,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  Tower;  (^)  but  Elizabeth  declared 
that  she  forgave  his  offence,  and  left  it  to  the  House 
to  set  him  at  liberty. 

Both  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament  were  fully 
sensible  that  mutual  interest,  as  well  as  the  salva^ 
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tion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  depended  on  their 
union;  and  how  insignificant  do  these  fleeting  sha- 
dows appear,  which  pass  over  the  brilliant  fieiee  of 
England,  when  we  reflect  that  at  the  same  time 
the  atrocities  of  Alva  desolated  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  filled  all 
France  with  mourning.  All  that  truth,  humanity, 
and  her  own  dignity  required,  was  said  by  Elizabeth 
on  this  occasion  to  the  French  Ambassador,  but  at 
the  same  tune  she  was  obliged  to  bear  in  mind 
what  prudence  prescribed,  not  to  impel  France  and 
Spain,  by  her  conduct,  to  a  closer  union,  and  thereby 
increase  the  danger  of  her  own  kingdom  and  of  the 
whole  Protestant  world.  She  therefore,  *in  1575, 
renewed  the  treaty  of  Blois  with  Henry  III.,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  assisted  the  Netherlands,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  Philip  merely  complained,  and 
was  contented  with  the  answer,  that  it  was  done 
only  to  prevent  the  union  of  those  provinces  with 
France.  The  King  of  Spain  had  besides  given  oc- 
casion for  equally  wellfounded  recriminations  by 
his  interference  in  the  Irish  troubles. 

When  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  in  1 580  from 
his  enterprising  voyage  round  the  world,  Pbilip 
again  complained  that  he  had  seized  on  much  pro- 
perty belongmg  to  Spanuurds,  and  had  navigated 
in  seas  belongmg  to  the  King.  To  this  Elizabeth 
answered,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Drake  had  taken  any  property  belonging  to 
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the  King,  or  to  Spanish  subjects,  she  would  restore 
tbe  goods  which  had  been  provisionally  seques- 
trated on  that  account ;    but  with  the  deduction, 
however^  of  all  the  expenses  which  the  Irish  war, 
•  eicited  by  Philip,  had  occasioned.      On  the  other 
I  kmd,  she  could  not  allow  that  any  part  of  the  sea 
I  belonged,  by  virtue  of  an  invalid  papal  grant,  to 
flie  King  of  Spain;    it  was  the  common  property 
of  all,  like  the  air.      Neither  was  imposing  a  name 
on  an  extensive  line  of  coast,  suflBcient  to  make 
it  any  person's  property. 

During  these  dissensions  between  England  and 
%ain,  negociations  took  place  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween  Elizabeth   and  Francis  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
the  only  surviving  brother  of  Henry  III.       In  fa- 
vour of  this  marriage  it  was  argued,  that  it  was 
bighly  desirable  that  Elizabeth  should  marry,  and 
tbereby  all  doubts  and  dangers  in  reference  to  the 
iotiure  succession  to  the  throne,  be  happily  ob- 
viated; that  France  and  England  would  be  cordially 
leconciled  by  the  proposed  marriage,  and  the  Spanish 
power  be  counterbalanced  by  one  equallygreat ;  that 
if  Elizabeth  did  not  accede  to  this  plan,  Alenpon, 
^ould  marry  a  Spanish  Princess,  and  when  he  be- 
came Kiiig  of  France,  on  his  brother  s  death,  would 
Bct  in  union  with  PhiUp  for  the  ruin  of  England. 
These  and   similar    arguments,    which   Bxirghley 
hrouglvt  forward  in  earnest,  and  Leicester  only  for 

^pearance  sake,  had  such  an  effect  upon  Elizabeth, 
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that  she  entered  further  into  the  proposal  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  done,  nay,  even  had  a  coik 
tract  of  marriage  drawn  up,  and  presented  Alen^wi 
with  a  ring,  which  many  persons  considered  to  be 
a  formal  betrothing.      But  at  every  step  that  she 
unexpectedly  advanced,    the    objections    became  J 
more  numerous.     It  is  not  personal  inclination  fofi 
our  noble  Queen,  said  the  objectors,  that  induces! 
Alen^on  to  press  the  matter  so  urgently,  but  thK 
wish,  with  her  aid,  to  gain  the  Netherlands.   Wha^ 
shall  a  foreign  Roman  Catholic  king  do  in  England 
Is  the  fatal  marriage  between  Philip   and  M 
already  forgotten  ?      The  Duke,  it  is  said,  wiU  be 
gained  over  to  Protestantism,  and  a  perpetual  friend^ 
ship  with  France  will  be  established.      But  bothJ 
hopes  are  deceitful  and  erroneous.  Alengon  is  mudu 
more  likely  to  deceive  the  Hugonots  in  Prance,  tu 
exalt  the  Catholics  in  England,  and  to  educate  hiy 
children,  if  he  has  any,  in  the  Catholic  religioivj 
France  will  attempt  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Englanflij 
as  it  did  those  of  Scotland,  and  then,  instead  of  the. 
expected  friendship,  the  bitterest  enmity  will  eih. 
sue.     Or  shall  England,  if  it  remains  united  witlL 
France,  assist  in  fighting  its  quarrels,  without  any 
interest  of  its  own,  and,  in  the  end,  involve  itself, 
in  a  war  with  Spain,  because  Alen^on  aims  at  the 
possession  of  the  Netherlands  ?     That  all  the  Ca- 
tholic powers  will  unite  against  England  is  not  to 
be  apprehended,  notwithstanding  the  religious  zeal 
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which  animates  them;  (thus  even  Phitip  and  the 
Pope  are  averse  to  the  marriage:)  and  should  this 
improbable  case  occur,  England,  united  in  itself, 
will  be  stronger  than  if  bound  and  ill  directed  by 
a  thousand  unnatural  considerations. 

When  these  and  similar  objections  made  both  by 
men  and  women  at  court  came  to  the  ears  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Parliament  and  people,  es- 
pecially the  Puritans,  declared  more  loudly  and  ve- 
hemently, both  in  words  and  writing,  against  the 
marriage,  the  Queen  became  doubtful  respecting  a 
plan  which  she  had  never  cordially  entertained. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Alen$on,  perhaps, 
equally  contributed  to  deter  her.  He  had  ruined 
his  constitution  by  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  and  his 
face,  which  was  marked  by  the  small-pox,  was  still 
more  disfigured  by  an  excrescence  on  his  nose.(®) 
The  question  how  religion  was  to  be  secured  in 
England,  and  the  alliance  with  France  established, 
led  to  delays ;  and  when  Alen^on,  partly  by  his  own 
fault,  lost  all  his  influence  in  the  Netherlands,  und 
was  reduced  by  sickness  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
end,  (he  died  in  1584,)  the  whole  plan  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  neither  the  Duke  nor  the  French  court 
made  any  serious  remonstrances  with  Elizabeth  for 
having  retracted. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  likewise  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  Elizabeth  during  these  years.  The  Earl 
of  Lennox,  the  governor,  caused  the  Archbishop 

VOL.  I.  X 
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of  St.  Andrew*s  to  be  hanged,  as  an  accomplice  Id 
the  murder  of  Murray,  and  was  killed  in  return  in 
a  surprise,  in  the  year  1571.      His  successor,  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reconcile  the 
religious  and  poUtical  parties,  which  cruelly  perse- 
cuted each  other,  or  at  least  to  inspire  them  with 
milder  sentiments ;  he  died  in  the  next  year,  partly 
from  grief.      Soon  after  him,  namely,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1 572,  died  John  Knox,  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  age,  and  declared  upon  his  deathbed  that 
he  had  never  expressed  himself  harshly  through 
hatred,  but  because  he  considered  it  to  be  i^ecessaij, 
and  conformable  to  the  divine  ordinancevi.    The 
Sari  of  Morton,  who  succeeded  Mar  in  the  Regency, 
and  who  had  been  often  vehemently  reproved  by 
Knox,  said  at  his  burial,  ''here  is  one  who  never 
feared  any  man."     Courage  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  indispensable  quality,  if  tha  objecta  at  that 
time  proposed  were  to  be  attained,  only  gentleness 
and  humility  were  too  often  thrown  int^  the  back- 
ground. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  in  Scotland  that 
no  Roman  Catholic  should  possess  offices  or  civil 
rights ;  a  law  which  escaped  severe  censure  because 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  other  countries,  (it  was  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  year  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,)  did  not  leave  the 
Protestants  even  their  lives.  New  attempts  at 
image-breaking,   (thus  some  eealots  prqiosed  to 
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poll  down  the  beautiful  cathedral  at  Glasgow^  asi 
being  the  only  remainiug  monument  of  idolatry,) 
were  defeated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  citizens. 
Yet  the  endeavours  of  the  Clergy  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  aneient  property  of  the  Church  failed ; 
tbej  were  obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to  leave  it  to 
ti^e  nobiUty,  who  protected  them  in  other  respects. 

Morton  now  endeavoured  by  energy  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  distracted  country;  but  the 
severe  punishment  of  some  friends  of  Mary^  rapa* 
city,  and  an  offensive  way  of  life,  made  him  so  odious, 
that  hQ  was  surprised  by  conspirators  in  the  year 
1577,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  the  regency.  But 
by  the  aid  of  the  zealous  Protestants,  and  the  in^ 
tenrention  of  Elizabeth,  he  soon  recovered  his 
power,  and  kept  it  till  the  year  1581,  when  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  unworthy  favorite  of  the  young 
King,  accused  him  of  having  been  privy  to^  and 
asasting  in,  the  murder  of  Damley.  The  pro^ 
ceedings  against  him  were  conducted  in  a  most 
irregular  and  arbitrary  manner,  but  Morton  at 
length  owned  that  he  had  by  no  means  agreed  to 
the  proposals  made  to  hhn  by  Bothwell  on  that 
stthject,  (•)  yet,  for  want  of  proof,  had  hesitated  to 
give  mformation  to  the  weak  King  or  to  the  Queen^ 
who  on  all  occasions  favoured  Bothwell.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  1581,  Morton  received  his  death-blow 
with  the  greatest  firmness. 

The  Sari  of  Arran,  and  Awbigny,  who  had  been 

X  2 
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raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  now  go-, 
vemed  in  the  name  of  the  young  King,  with  ao. 
much  arrogance  and  unskilfulness,  that  many  Lordi 
conspired  against  him,  and  in  August,  1 582,  de- 
manded of  James  to  remove  all  those  from  about 
his  person  of  whom  they  disapproved.  The  young 
King  in  vain  scolded,  begged,  and  wept;  the  Tutor 
of  Glanis  said  to  him,  it  is  better  that  childra 
should  cry  than  old  men.  Arran  was  arrested,  and 
LfCnnox  banished ;  the  King,  with  all  outward  maib 
of  respect,  was  strictly  watched,  and  all  the  meir 
sures  that  had  been  adopted  were  confirmed  by 
the  ParUament  and  the  Protestant  assembly  of 
the   Church.     The  latter  even  declared  that  the 

■*: 

association  of  the  Barons  and  their  proceeding^ 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  of  religion. 
After  an  interval  of  ten  months,  the  King  indeejj 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  confinement;  hs^ 
however,  maintained  the  resolutions  which  he  bad 
confirmed  and  declared,  (in  part,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed,  at  the  urgent  exhortation  of  Elizabeth,)  tbil 
what  was  past  should  not  be  enquired  into  and  po; 
nished.  But  when  Arran  unexpectedly  recoven* 
his  influence,  this  promise  was  by  no  meant 
punctually  kept,  on  which  account  many  noble^ 
and  soon  afterwards  still  more  clergy,  fled.  Afta 
the  loss  of  so  much  property,  the  latter  considered 
it  to  be  their  greatest  right  to  speak  and  write  al 
liberty,  but  this  liberty  frequently  degenerated  into 
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presumption^  and,  as  the  King  affirmed,  into  licen- 
tiousness. Their  influence  increased,  when  in  the 
year  1584,  deputies  from  the  inferior  nobility  and 
the  former  Church  lands,  entered  Parliament,  and 
it  was  resolved  there  that  the  Bishops,  who  of 
late  years  had  been  persecuted  and  deprived  of 
their  property,  should  be  restored  to  their  rights; 
that  the  King  and  Parliament  should  be  the  su- 
preme judges  over  Clergy  and  Laity,  and  that 
assemblies  of  the  Church  should  not  meet  without 
permission. 

But  when  Arran,  in  consequence  of  his  unworthy 
conduct  in  the  Administration,  was  deprived  of 
his  post  in  1 585,  and  a  reconciUation  effected  with 
the  emigrants  and  the  exiles,  the  discussions  re- 
specting the  constitution  and  the  property  of  the 
Church  were  renewed.  To  the  zealous  Presby- 
terians it  was  stated,  the  Bishops  are  not  to  be 
overthrown  except  by  depriving  them  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  dignities  rendered  of  no  value. 
The  Protestant  Clergy  will  obtain  a  sufficient  in- 
demnity by  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of  the 
tithe.  To  the  King  it  was  said,  that  if  he  acquired 
that  property,  he  might  be  content  to  let  the  Bi- 
shops fell  to  the  ground.  All  were,  however,  de- 
ceived, for  the  Clergy  did  not  recover  the  whole  of 
the  tithes,  and  the  estates  promised  to  the  King 
soon  got  into  the  hands  of  the  courtiers;  so  that  in 
the  end  the  Church  was  poorer,  and  the  King  not 
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richer*  Indignant  at  this  result^  the  reformed 
Clergy  now  prosecuted  llieir  other  plans  with  Ae 
greater  zeal.  Laws  were  passed  against  the  Jesuil^ 
popish  books,  and  various  offences;  thus  adultety 
was  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  Assembly,  H' 
it  was  called,  ordered  in  1586  that  thete  should  fel 
annually  two  provincial  and  one  general  assemhif  j 
of  the  Church,  in  which  not  only  the  Clergy  bH 
the  lay  elders  have  a  seat  and  vote.  The  geiiai| 
Assetnby  of  the  Church  regulates  the  visitatiomid 
the  several  dioceses  and  parishes.  A  Bbhop  is  ■ 
more  than  an  ordinary  clergjrman.  When  Aidi^ 
bishop  Adamson  opposed  these  resolutions,  and 
communicated  the  authors  of  them,  he  was 
treated  by  his  adversaries;  and  when  the  Kingi 
terfered,  he  was  answered  that  he  had  no  voice  9 
religious  matters.  At  length,  in  the  yeajr  151 
the  ParUament  confirmed  the  whole  of  the 
byterian  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
says  an  historian,  was  silent  to  much,  bore  m^ 
and  granted  much. 

All  these  Scotch  affairs  warmly  interested  Mil^ 
At  the  time  when  her  son  was  in  a  manner  kept  i 
prisoner  by  the  nobles,  she  wrote  on  the  6th  d 
November,  1 582,  a  detailed  and  eloquent  letttf  H 
Elizabeth,  in  which  she  said  in  substance)  *^  I  hfljpiC 
by  patience  and  concession  to  soften  the  rigM 
with  which  I  am  treated;  but  I  am  worse  trsatoi 
than  the  meanest,  amused  vnXh  vain  hopes,  and  0 
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had  example  for  Catholic  Princes,)  even  the  con- 
versation of  a  Catholic  priest  is  denied  me. 
JBverjthing  in  me  appears  suspicious,  everything  is 
interpreted  to  my  disadvantage,  everybody  is  be- 
fieved  agahist  me.  And  yet  my  only  object  is  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  tranquillity,  out 
of  England,  and  to  strengthen  my  debilitated  con- 
ititatioB/*  £!lizabeth^  as  it  seems,  not  uiimoved  by 
Ikese  complaints,  caused  proposals  for  a  new  treaty, 
membling,  on  the  whole,  those  we  have  already 
nentioned  to  be  laid  before  her.  But  Mary  again 
hesitated  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  and  about  the 
«une  time  letters  were  intercepted  from  her  to  an 
Englishman  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  which  shewed  that 
die  by  no  means  thought  merely  of  passing  her  life 
m  quiet  retirement,  but  hoped  for  great  revolutions 
.and  conspiracies,  and  in  order  not  to  discourage  her 
partisans,  would  not  renounce  any  of  her  preten- 
.  mns  to  the  throne.  ('^) 

The  Scotch,  on  their  part,  were  vehemently  op- 
posed to   the  notion   of  again   acknowledging  as 
I  fleir  Queen,  a  woman  who  was  a  Papist,  who  had 
been  highly  provoked,  and  if  not  convicted,  yet 
accused  of  crimes  deserving  death.  Lastly,  Burghley 
fcared(")  that  Mary  would  be  closely  united  with 
the  Guises,  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  (")  and,  in 
I  iuft,  the   affairs  of  England,  both  at  home  and 
titmAd,  were  in  so   critical  a  situation,   and  the 
danger  of  foreign  and  civil  war  so  iniminent,  that 
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it  was  necessary  very  seriously  to  deliberate  on  tiM 
measures  to  be  adopted.  The  power  of  the  GuiseSj 
in  concert  with  Spain,  surpassed  that  of  Henry  III) 
and  the  Hugonots  daily  became  less  important; 
Philip  had  subdued  Portugal  m  1580;  the  plan  of 
his  half-brother,  Don  John  of  Austria,  to  invade 
England,  and  gain,  with  the  hand  of  Mary,  thu 
English  throne,  was  defeated  rather  by  his  deatk 
than  by  Philip's  jealousy;  and  the  progress  of  Ik 
successor,  Alexander  of  Parma,  in  the  Netherlands^ 
gave  reason  to  fear  their  subjugation,  and  the  coor 
plete  re-estabUshment  of  the  Spanish  tyranny.  How 
easily  might  King  James  of  Scotland  be  one  dajf 
induced  to  listen  to  the  repeated  proposals  d 
Elizabeth's  powerful  enemies,  while  the  boldnen 
of  domestic  rebels  threatened  her  government,  nay, 
her  life,  with  extreme  danger.  From  the  Collegei 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Douay  and  Rome,  which  wm 
powerfully  supported  by  Philip,  above  three  hi«l* 
dred  pupils,  in  various  characters  and  disguiM 
came  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  tile 
Roman  CathoUc  religion,  of  inculcating  the  doctriflfe 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  fomenting  ooft* 
spiracies  against  Elizabeth.  Q^) 

In  consequence  of  these  efforts  of  the  spies  and 
hirelings  of  Spain,  and  even  the  military  support 
of  Philip,  several  insurrections  broke  out  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  from  1 579  to  1 582,  which,  how- 
ever, were  quelled  by  fidelity  and  unanimity.    Buti 
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said  zealous  Protestants,  what  can  secure  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  if,  on  the  authority  of  the  Papal  Boll 
of  excommunication,  her  murder  is  held  to  be  lawful 
and  necessary?   if  Romish  priests  in  their  writings 
call  upon  the  female  attendants  of  the  Qmeen  to 
treat  her  as  Judith  did  Hdofemes,  when  even  a 
Cardinal  (Allen)  defends  such  crimes  ?  Parr,  a  Welsh 
gentleman,  referred  at  least  to  Allen's  writing, 
and  to  the  assent  of  Papal  Ambassadors  and  Car- 
dinals, when  he  was  convicted  of  intending  to  as- 
sassinate Elizabeth.    If,  as  some  affirm,  it  is  allowed 
that  these  accusations  were  partial  and  exaggerated, 
that  the   interpretation  of  the  writings  was  far 
fetched)  and  that  many  expressions  were  even  in- 
vented; yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  spite  of  Parr's  pu- 
nishment, several  similar  attempts  were  made,  and 
prove,  like  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange, 
how  easily  many  persons  were,  at  that  time,  wholly 
alienated  from  all  moral  principles  by  the  con- 
demnable  notion  of  the  mmtoriousness  of  such 
crimes.     It  is  denied  that  Philip  IL  directly  ap- 
proved of  those  plots  against  Elizabeth:  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  supported  the  rebellious  Irish,  and 
that  Mendoza,  his  Ambassador,  who  was  ordered 
to  quit  London  on  that  account,  was  concerned  in 
the  intrigues,  though  he  had  grounds  for  recrimi- 
nation, on  account  of  the  support  given  to  his 
master's  enemies. 
The  nation  and  the  Parliament,  who  beheld  in 
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the  government  of  Eluutbeth  tiie  pledge  of  tlieur 
.safety  and  religion^  gave  double  proofs  of  their  loVe 
and  attachment  to  her,  so  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador Mauvissi^re  reports,  '^  Queen  Ehzabeth  has 
told  me  that  several  conspiracies,  directed  by  the 
Jesuits,  have  been>  by  the  goodness  of  God,  dis* 
covered.     Latterly,  wh«a   she  has   appeared  in 
public,  whole  crowds  of  people  fell  on  their  knees 
as  she  passed,  prayed  in  various  ways,  invoked 
upon  her  a  thousand  blessings,  and  hoped  that  all 
her  wicked  ^lemies  might  be  discovered  and  pu- 
nished.    She  often  stopped  and  returned  thanks 
for  all  this  love.    When  I  was  alone  with  her,  (she 
rode  on  a  good  horse,)  amidst  all  this  crowd,  she 
said  to  me,  ^'you  see  that  all  do  not  wish  me 

ilL"(**) 

In  the  next  year,  Leidester  put  himself  at  the 

head  of  an  association  for  the  protection  of  the 
Queen,  and  in  1585  laws  were  passed  by  Parliament 
of  the  following  tenor:  ^' every  person  who  is  not 
a  merchant  must  have  licence  from  the  magistrates 
to  travel  into  foreign  countries;  English  subjects 
who  are  in  foreign  Roman  Catholic  s^ninaries  are 
to  return  home,  on  pain  of  losing  their  property 
and  of  banishment  for  life;  and  no  person  shaH  in 
future  send  his  children  cht  relations  to  such  semi- 
naries. All  Jesuits  shall  quit  the  kingdom  in  fortj 
days,  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason;  who- 
soever shall,  notwithstanding,  harbour  and  conceal 
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them^  is  liaUe  to  capital  piin]sliilient«(^)  Twe&t;f« 
four  or  more  persons^  selected  from  tiie  Royal  Privy 
Council^  or  the  Lords,  shall,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Queen,  direct  the  proceedings  against  ail  who  iotm 
plans  to  attack  the  kingdom^  to  excite  insunrectiotis, 
and  to  injure  or  kill  the  Qrueen;  and  this  through 
or  for  any  person  who  puts  forth  daims  t6  the  sue* 
cession  to  the  throne.  "When  these  first  kWs  gare 
occasion  to  many  abuses,  and  the  number  bf  the 
persons  to  be  punished  appelir^d  to  be  mudi  too 
great,  the  strict  execution  of  them  Was  abandoned^ 
and  Borghley  drew  up  an  apology,  to  tlio  effect 
that  no  person  was  pimished  in  England  on  account 
of  his  creed,  but  only  when  disobedietice  to  the 
kws  of  the  country  was  connected  with  it.  If  prin* 
ciples  of  such  dangerous  tendency  proceeding  from 
tke  Pope,  and  encouraged  by  him,  were  not  opposi^d, 
the  state  and  church  would  soon  be  overthrown. 

This  accusation  Wad  in  some  measure  cartaiialy 
well  ftmnded;  but,  on  th6  other  hand,  it  was  vety 
easy  to  designate  and  to  punish  difierentes  of  re- 
ligious opinioti,  as  disobedience  to  oivil  iaws.^'^) 
The  sui^icions  of  statesmen  and  the  arrogance  of 
theolc^ans,  at  that  time»  led  to  persecutions  in 
ahnost  all  countries,  and  these  a^^i^D  afforded  rea- 
sens  for  suspicidlk.  In  the  case  df  England,  Mary 
Stuart,  against  whom  the  abov^'-ineatioaied  iaW  was 
e^dentiy  directedi,  remained  both  the  pretext  and 
the  main  support  of  all  attempts  both  at  home  and 
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abroad.     Hence  the  question  was  again  discussed 
what  was  to  be  done  with  her.     Weary  of  her  long 
and  severe  captivity,  (^^)  she  now  made  proposals, 
which  Elizabeth,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  pro- 
bably have  accepted;  but  the  more  Mary  conceded 
at  this  moment,  when  all  the  powers  appeared  to' 
be  united  in  her  favour,  the  more  was  a  suspicion 
excited  that  she  intended,  after  she  had  obtained 
her  liberty,  to  keep  little  or  nothing  of  what  she 
had  promised,  and  the   conviction  constantly  re- 
curred that  in  Spain  or  France  she  would  be  doubly 
dangerous  to  England;   and  if  she  prevailed  in^ 
Scotland,  would  alienate  from  Elizabeth  the  onfj^' 
kingdom  that  was  in  amity  with  her.    Thus  Mary's 
hopes  were  again  disappointed.     King  James,  yield- ' 
ing  to  the  general  voice  of  Scotland,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  succession  to  the  English  throne,  but  to ' 
the  great  vexation  of  his  mother,  who  from  that 
time  was,  for  the  most  part,  hostile  to  him,  con- 
cluded, in  1586,  a  strict  alliance  with  Elizabeth; 
and  the  latter  now  decidedly  supported  the  Hn- 
gonots,  and  above  all  the  Netherlands,  that  neiih^' 
France  might  become  mistress  of  the  country,  nrf 
PhiUp  triumph,  and  from  thence  invade  England. 

We  shall  relate  more  particularly  in  the  history 
of  the  Netherlands  with  what  caution  and  prudence 
Elizabeth  conducted  herself  towards  them  on  manj 
occasions.*  In  this  place  we  must  not  omit  to  state, 

*  See  Note  A. 
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that  those  provinces  being  extremely  hard  pressed, 
commissioned  their  ambassador,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1585,  to  offer  to  the  Queen  the  sovereignty 
of  their  country^  imder  certain  conditions,  for  the 
secmity  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Some  of 
Elizabeth's  counsellors  said,  ^^  the  Queen  has  wished 
only  to  protect  the  applicants  against  oppression, 
but  not  to  encourage  rebellion  against  their  lawful 
sovereign:  besides,  a  complete  union  of  the  Nether* 
lands  with  England  would  plunge  that  kingdom 
into  the  greatest  danger/'  Others  replied,  ^^as 
soon  as  the  Netherlands  are  subdued  by  Spain, 
that  power  will  naturally  turn  against  England:  we 
ought  therefore  to  avert  so  great  a  danger;  and 
even  though  Philip  were  not  in  the  wrong,  a  ne- 
cessary war  can  never  be  called  unjust/'  Elizabeth, 
taking  the  middle  course  between  these  opposite 
proposals,  refused  the  sovereignly  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  would  have  rendered  her  odious,  and 
have  engaged  her  too  far;  but  declared  in  October, 
1585,  that  she  must  protect  the  oppressed,  as  the 
ancient  allies  of  Ekigland,  in  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges; promote  the  revival  of  trade,  which  was 
rained,  and  oppose  the  secret  as  well  as  the 
public  enterprises  of  Philip  against  her  own  safety. 
Flushing,  the  &iel,  and  Rammekens,  were  given 
up  by  the  Netherlands  as  security,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  pay  at  a  future  time  the  expenses  of  the 
^f^j  and  not  to  make  peace  without  the  co-operation 
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of  England.  On  the  6th  of  December^  1 585,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  (*^)  embarked  for  the  Netherlands,  aft 
commander  of  a  large  force,  for  as  pradently  aa 
Elizabeth  had  hitherto  delayed,  so  boldly  and  ener- 
getically did  she  now  meet  the  increasing  danger. 

At  home,  too,  her  danger  became  more  imminent 
than  before.  Babington,  a  yonng  gentleman,  Ballard, 
Savage,  Marvel,  and  several  others,  encouraged  or 
sent  by  the  Jesuits  at  Rheims,(^)  conspired  to 
murder  Elizabeth,  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  to  place  the  Queen  of  Scots  upon  the 
throne.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  penetrar 
tion  of  Walsingham,  and  the  imprudence  of  the 
conspirators;  and  capital  punishment,  in  some  in- 
stances not  without  torture,  (^)  was  inflicted  upon 
them.  After  this  simple  investigation  and  punish- 
ment, came  the  embarrassing  question,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland^  whose 
knowledge  of  their  plans  was  testified  by  the  con- 
spirators, in  whose  possession  letters  from  Maiy 
had  been  found,  which,  if  th^  did  not  directly 
approve  of  the  murder,  yet  indicated  her  know- 
ledge and  participation,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
letters  to  Bothwell  had  indicated  her  knowledge 
and  participation  in  the  murder  of  Damley.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  letter  from  Babington  to  her  said: 
'^six  noble  men  were  chosen  to  execute  the  murder, 
and  a  hundred  others  were  united  to  deliver  her.*' 
Mary,  in  her  answer,  commended  Babingten^s  zeal 
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for  her  and  the  Catholic  religion,  but  exhorted  them 
to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  attempt  anything  till  they 
lud  gained  more  friends  in  the  country,  were  as- 
lured  of  foreign  assistance,  and  a  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  Ireland.  Meantime  Babington  might 
give  the  six  noble  men,  the  necessary  assurances 
respecting  their  recompence.  On  these  grounds, 
Elizabeth  caused  Nau  and  Curl,  Mary's  secretaries, 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  their  papers  seized.  ('*) 
Among  the  latter  were  found  proofs  of  extensive 
omnections,  and  that  not  a  few  persons  had  ma- 
nifested great  attachment  and  zeal  for  her.  The 
secretaries  confessed^  without  being  put  to  the 
torture,  that  they  had  corresponded  with  Babington, 
lad  that  the  letters  in  question  were  dictated  by 
Wr  to  N^u,  and  translated  into  English  by  Curl. 

Even    after    these   disclosures,    opinions    were 

divided  respecting  the   measures   that    must   be 

tdopted   towards   Mary;    some  said,   she  is  only 

osgnisant,    but    not    participator    in    the    crime, 

tad  has,  therefore,  by  no  means  merited  the  pe- 

Bilty  of  death.     Keep  her  in  prison,  and  wait  for 

tlie  end  of  her  life,  which,  as  she  is  in  bad  health, 

may  not  be  distant.      Leicester,  on  the  contrary, 

ik  is  said,  proposed  that  the  Queen,  who  deserved 

^eath,  should  be  secretly  put  out  of  the  way,  which 

?ioposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  Walsingham, 

fc»  a  legal  investigation  and  legal  sentence  must 

precede,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
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proceedings  should  be  conducted  according  to  the 
old  laws  of  Edward  III.,  or  to  the  new  ones  enacted 
expressly  for  this  case.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was 
resolved  upon,  Elizabeth  appointed  forty-seven  of 
the  most  distinguished  lords  and  judges  of  the 
kingdom,  among  whom  were  several  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  were  to  investigate  the  mattCT 
thoroughly,  and  to  pass  sentence.  (**) 

On  their  arrival  at  Fotheringay,  on  the  11  th  of  No- 
vember, 1 586,  and  making  known  their  commission 
to  the  Scotch  Queen,  she  at  first  lamented,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  her  melancholy  fate,  and  then  an- 
swered: '^I  am  a  Queen,  and  as  such  responsibk 
to  no  one,  and  will  not  appear  before  any  court  un» 
less  it  were  a  free  parliament.  Without  knowledge 
of  the  English  laws,  without  counsel,  deprived  of 
my  papers,  abandoned  by  all,  how  can  I  satis&c- 
torily  prove  my  innocence  ?  Besides,  the  new  law, 
according  to  which  I  am  to  be  judged,  was  con* 
trived  solely  for  my  ruin,  and  I  am  condenmed  be- 
forehand by  the  express  words  of  the  royal  letter. 
Consider  that  England  is  not  the  world,  and  that  all 
of  you  will  one  day  have  to  answer  for  the  injustice 
of  which  you  are  guilty." 

When  the  commissioners  made  their  report  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  she  wrote  to  Mary,  "You  have 
in  various  ways,  sort,  and  kind,  sought  to  take  my 
Ufe,  and  to  bring  my  kingdom  to  destruction  through 
bloodshed.      I   have   never  proceeded   so   hardly 
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against  you,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  protected 
and  cherished  you  like  my  own  self.  These  trea- 
sons will  be  proved  to  you,  and  brought  manifestly 
home  to  yourself:  yet  it  is  my  will  that  you  make 
answer  to  the  nobles  and  peers  of  my  realm,  so  as 
if  I  were  present.  I  therefore  require,  demand, 
and  order,  that  you  do  make  answer,  having  been 
well  informed  of  your  arrogance.  But  deal  plainly, 
and  you  may  have  more  favour  from  us."  Signed 
Elizabeth,  without  any  subscription  of  sister  or 
cousin. 

Conformably  with  this  letter.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  Vice  Chamberlain,  represented  to 
Mary  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  answer,  because 
a  State  must  necessarily  be  ruined,  if  any  person 
might  conspire  to  overthrow  it,  and  then  declare 
that  he  is  above  all  responsibility.  "  Everybody,"  he 
said,  ^^and  especially  Elizabeth,  wished  that  she 
might  refute  all  the  accusations  against  her,  but 
longer  hesitation  in  proving  her  innocence,  must 
injure  her  reputation,  and  give  double  weight  to 
the  proofs  that  were  produced."  Moved  by  these 
representations,  she  answered,  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, *^I  have  never  known  Babington,  nor  received 
letters  from  him,  or  written  to  him.  Let  my  hand- 
^ting  be  shewn  to  me,  or  confront  me  with  my 
accusers;  for  their  testimony,  if  I  contradict  it, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  proof,  and  they  may  very 
^ly  have  written  something  different  from  what  I 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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dictated.  I  have  certainly  wished  for  my  deliver- 
ance, and  have  even  applied  to  foreign  powers  f«f 
aid,  but  have  never  entered  ( to  the  destruction  of 
my  soul,)  into  plots  against  the  life  of  Elizabetk 
What  individuals  have  undertaken  for  my  interesti 
without  my  knowledge,  I  cannot  answer  for,  and 
Elizabeth  may  remember  how  she  herself  was  onoi 
in  danger,  though  innocent,  of  suffering  death,  m 
account  of  Wyatt's  conspiracy.  If  my  servanlil 
have  testified  against  me,  they  Were  either  iiiirl 
pelled  by  cowardice  and  fear,  or  they  have  spokoil 
as  liars  and  deceivers." 

The  subsequent  conversations  and  negocia 
produced,  on  the  whole,  no  more,  and  nothing  m 
After  a  repeated  consideration  of  all  the  p 
after  Nau  and  Curl,  without  violence,  hope,  or  ro^* 
ward,  had  again  confirmed,  by  an  oath,  the  genuine* 
ness  of  the  letters,  and  the  truth  of  their  dep(Ni$ 
tions,  all  the  judges  unanimously  pronounced,  OH 
the  25th  of  October,  the  sentence  of  guilty  on  tM 
Queen  of  Scotland;  and  this  sentence  was  (Mf% 
firmed  by  the  Parliament,  on  the  29th.  As  ElieabelHl 
hesitated  to  have  it  carried  into  execution,  the  tn^ 
Houses  called  on  her,  on  the  7th  of  November,  tiu 
let  justice  take  its  course:  and  on  the  12th  of  Noi^ 
vember,  the  Hotise  of  Commons  declared  by  it* 
Speaker,  Mr.  Puckering,  that "  clemency  had  avaikA 
nothing,  and,  if  continued,  would  become  cntel^ 
to  her  own  subjects;    that  Mary,  building  on  tli^ 
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Pope's  bull  of  excommunication^  considered  the 
murder  of  Elizabelli  as  meritorious ;  that  she  was 
the  root  from  which  all  rebellion^  all  treachery^ 
sprung,  the  ground  upon  which  all  wickedness  wu 
built,  and  that  these  great  evils  would  never  cease 
but  with  Mary's  death.  The  Britons  like  the 
Lydians  said,  we  acknowledge  one  dueen,  but 
cannot  bear  twa  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  also 
pointed  out  what  was  to  be  done :  Saul  and  Ahab 
had  been  deprived  of  their  kingdoms  for  their  un- 
seasonable clemency  towards  the  ungodly.  Solomon 
bad  not  spared  his  brother  Adonijah,  for  much  less 
important  reasons.  Her  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
jects therefore  hoped  that  Elizabeth  would  take 
that  resolution  which  would  certainly  be  pleasing 
to  God." 

In  her  verbal  answer  the  Queen  thanked  God 
ibr  support  and  deliverance  out  of  many  dangers^ 
^d  said  that  at  a  time  when  all  the  proofs  of  Mary's 
guilt  were  before  her^  she  had  offered  her^  though 
in  vain,  that  no  public  proceedings  should  ever 
take  place,  if  she  would  privately  confess  her  guilt. 
Elizabeth  then  continued:  ^^if  other  nations  and 
Kings  could  say  with  truth  lliat  by  my  death,  this 
lottgdom  would  become  more  happy  and  flourishiug, 
1  would  wiUis^y  lay  down  my  life,  to  procure  you 
^  better  sovereign.  For  it  is  only  on  yqur  aJccount, 
^  to  presenre  you  from  a  worse  ruler,  that  I  wish 
to  live:  (m  my  own  account,  I  assure  you,  I  have 
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no  great  cause  to  wish  for  a  long  Ufa,  nor  do  I  see 
in  death  such  terrors  as  to  make  me  greatly  dread 
it.  Yet^  I  do  not  deny  it,  flesh  and  blood,  if  this 
blow  were  impending,  might  well  be  moved,  and 
endeavour  to  avert  it.  I  have  sufficient  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  I  know  what  it  is  to 
be  a  subject,  or  a  sovereign;  what  it  is  to  have 
good  neighbours  and  mahcious  enemies.  I  haw 
found  treachery  in  return  for  confidence,  have  seet 
great  benefits  undervalued,  and  instead  of  thanbi 
have  met  with  ingratitude.  Thus  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  the  sense  of  the  present,  the  prospeot 
of  the  future,  combine  to  make  me  beUeve,  that  ai 
evil  is  the  less  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  iU 
duration.  If  I  had  met  my  death  through  one  d 
these  conspiracies,  my  sufferings  would  have  beei 
but  short,  and  if  I  should  one  day  perish  by  a.vio- 
lent  death,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  not  bi 
found  unprepared.  Thus  I  know  how  to  endure 
these  treasons  better  than  my  sex  in  general,  naj; 
perhaps,  with  more  firmness  than  many  a  mai 
But  I  will  not  wrong  myself  and  this  realm,  ad 
deny  that,  according  to  the  ancient,  and  still  moR 
according  to  the  recent  laws,  she  might  be  called 
to  account  and  condemned ;  as,  however,  the  nei 
law  was  not  made  to  ensnare  her,  but  only  to  giv< 
her  warning,  I  would  by  no  means  have  foundec 
the  investigation  upon  it,  had  not  the  judges  aa 
lemnly  assured  me,  that  even  the  old  law  authorisec 
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judicial  proceedings.  As  the  forms  of  proceeding 
are  often  so  minute,  and  the  letter  of  the  law 
is  so  strictly  observed,  I  have  not  thought  fit  to 
have  the  investigation  carried  on  in  Staffordshire, 
as  against  private  persons,  but  have  consulted 
the  most  eminent  men  and  the  judges  of  the  king- 
dom, and  confided  the  conduct  of  the  affair  to 
them.  For  we  Princes,  I  tell  you,  are  set  in  a 
place  where  the  whole  world,  with  reason,  observes 
as.  Every  spot  on  our  clothes,  everything  wrong 
ia  our  actions,  is  speedily  discovered;  we  must, 
tiierefore,  take  care  that  our  conduct  is  just  and 
honorable.  Even  in  trifles  I  do  not  wUlingly  give 
a  hasty  answer,  how  much  less  in  a  matter  of  such 
hnportance ;  I  must  rather  pray  to  God  to  enlighten 
aiy  understanding,  that  I  may  choose  and  deter- 
adne  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church." 

This  was  the  substance  of  her  discourse;  but, 
twelve  days  later,  Elizabeth  sent  a  message  to  the 
hrliament,  desiring  it  to  think  seriously  of  some 
ifiier  means,  because  that  which  they  proposed  did 
iM  agree  with  her  inclination.  Hereupon  all  the 
Members  of  the  Upper  and  of  the  Lower  House, 
ifter  a  serious  deliberation,  unanimously  declared 
*'that  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  other  means 
of  securing  religion  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  Queen ;    for  such 

ottier  means    could  only   be    either    that   Mary 
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should  acknowledge  the  clemency  of  the  Queea 
and  amend  her  conduct;  or  that  she  should  be  so 
strictly  confined,  that  no  new  intrigues  could  be 
feared;    or    that    security  be  obtained  by  oatH  \ 
guarantees,  &c. ;  or  by  her  banishment.   Neither  d  ^ 
these  four  methods,  nor  all  four  together  were  poh  i 
sible,  advantageous,  or  satisfactory.     For  thoofl 
Elizabeth  had  protected  Mary  against  her  subject^ 
had  saved  her  honour,  and  had  for  many  years  re» 
frained  from  punishing  her  treacherous  enteiprisfl% 
yet  she  would  never  entertain  grateful  sentiment!)  ■ 
the  most  rigorous  imprisonment  could  not  preveit 
conspiracies,  no  guarantees  could  secure  Elizabe&ll 
life,  and  banishment  to  a  Roman  Catholic  kingdom- 
would  not  lessen  the  danger,  but  increase  it.    If  it 
was  wrong  to  refuse  justice  to  an  individual,  it  wai 
still  more  so  to  deny  it  to  the  whole  body  of  thi 
English,  who  so  unanimously,  and  with  one  mind| 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  sentence." 

Elizabeth  answered,  "never  in  my  life  have  I 
more  doubted  and  hesitated  whether  I  should  speJt 
or  be  silent,  than  on  this  day.  If  I  speak  withodt 
complaining,  it  is  called  h3rpocrisy;  if  X  am  sileatiC 
is  construed  into  contempt  of  your  love  and  cafe« 
If  any  person  believes  that  I  wish,  by  protractmg 
the  matter,  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  generosity  and 

m 

clemency,  or  that  the  Lords  who  were  summonecJ 
to  dehberate,  did  not  venture  freely  to  exprops 
their  opinions  for  fear  of  my  displeasure,  he  does^ 
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me  and  them  great  wrong.  You  say,  only  the  death 
of  my  enemy  can  give  me  security  for  my  life. 
Truly  nothing  on  earth  would  have  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  that  some  other  means  had  been 
found.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  danger,  to  your 
u^oments,  and  to  your  affection.  I  do  not  con- 
demn your  judgment,  but  do  you  excuse  my  doubts ; 
tud  be  content  with  an  answer  which  is  none.  If 
I  should  say,  I  would  not  comply  with  your  request, 
diis  might,  perhaps,  be  more  than  I  think;  if  I 
ihould  say  I  would  do  it,  this  ( as  you  will  find,  if 
jou  consider  place,  time,  and  circumstances,)  might 
n&er  put  me  in  danger,  than  tend  to  my  safety." 

However,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1 586,  a  pub- 
Be  notice  was  issued  in  London  for  the  information 
ttd  satisfaction  of  the  people,  of  the  following 
tenor:  "By  the  voluntary  and  unextorted  con- 
fessions of  traitors,  and  by  various  documents 
proceeding  immediately  from  Mary  Stuart,  it  is 
pioved  that  she  participated  in  the  conspiracy 
igainst  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Six  and  thirty  Lords 
tnd  Counsellors,  the  most  eminent  in  the  kingdom, 
personally  examined  her,  seven  and  forty  unani*- 
iBously  declared  her  guilty,  and  the  Parliament, 
both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  House,  after  ex- 
Mnining  the  proceedings,  and  the  sentence,  with  one 
▼oice  confirmed  the  latter."  Now,  though  nothing 
^w«  said  in  this  proclamation  of  a  royal  confirma- 
^  of  the  sentence,  and  of  Elizabeth's  views,  it 
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caused  great  joy;  the  bells  were  rung,  bonJEros  kin- 
dled, and  psalms  sung.  But  Mary  considered  herself, 
with  this  temper  of  the  people,  as  devoted  to  death; 
which  probably,  having  Uttle  hope  from  the  interces- 
sion of  foreign  powers,  and  of  her  son  James, 
now  became  more  urgent  than  ever.  First,  Henry 
III.  sent  M.  de  BeUievre  .to  London,  who  repre- 
sented that  what  was  imputed  to  Mary  as  deserving 
blame  in  her  intercourse  with  Elizabeth,  was  .ra- 
ther Ito  be  attributed  to  evil  counsellors,  and  to 
persons  who,  unknown  to  her,  acted  by  their  own 
authority;  that  the  innocent  deserved  no  punish- 
ment; that  the  Queen,  as  a  crowed  head,  was  not 
liable  to  it:  lastly,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  pardon 
the  guilty  for  her  own  sake,  for  the  execution  of 
Mary  would  increase  her  danger;  blood  called  for 
blood,  and  France,  Spain,  nay,  all  Christian  kings, 
must  condemn  and  endeavour  to  revenge  such  a 
deed.(«) 

Elizabeth  replied  to  the  Ambassador,  ^^  Mary's 
transgressions  and  sins  cannot  be  imputed  to  others, 
but  to  herself.  She  even  now  still  refuses  to  re- 
nounce her  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and  though  I 
pardoned  her  in*  the  affair  of  Norfolk,  she  has  con- 
tinued so  many  intrigues  that  I  am  not  safe  in  my 
kingdom,  or  even  in  my  house,  that  I  am  more  a 
prisoner  than  she  is.  Every  powerful  sovereign 
would  surely  adopt  precautionary  measures,  how 
shall  I,  a  weak  woman,  resist  without  them?    The 
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principal  objects^  the  security  of  the  government^ 
and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^  must,  in  case  of 
need,  be  maintained  by  the  most  rigorous  measures; 
and  my  duties  to  my  people  and  to  myself  are  here 
one  and  inseparable.  If  the  King  of  France  were 
in  my  situation,  he  would  not  act  otherwise,  and 
history  records  a  great  number  of  similar  exam- 
ples.(^)  That  my  danger  will  be  increased  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  is  not  the  opinion  of  England 
and  of  the  Parliament.  She  was  justly  condemned^ 
and  justice  ought  to  be  respected.  Only  innocent 
blood  cries  to  heaven  and  leads  to  misery,  as  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  proves.  Of  the 
threats  of  foreign  powers  I  am  not  afraid;  Henry 
is  not  able  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  France,  how 
then  could  he  secure  me  against  Mary's  intrigues? 
Least  of  all  is  the  proffered  word  of  the  Guises 
of  any  value,  since  they  consider  it  as  a  merit 
to  murder  the  protestants,  and  to  get  themselves 
dispensed  from  the  observance  of  their  oaths." 

To  the  King  of  France  himself.  Queen  Elizabeth 
wrote  the  following  remarkable  letter  :(^) 

^^SIB,  MT  OOOD  BROTHSR, 

^^The  old  ground  on  which  I  have  often  built  my 
letters,  appears  to  me  at  present  so  extremely 
strange,  that  I  am  compelled  to  change  my  style, 
^d  instead  of  giving  thanks,  to  complain.  Good 
God!  how  could  you  be  so  possessed  (forcen^)  as 
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to  believe  that  it  would  be  honorable  or  friendly  to 
blame  the  expressed  party,  and  to  seek  the  death 
of  an  innocent  person  that  she  may  be  the  prey  of 
a  murderess?  Ah!  without  reference  to  my  rank, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  yours;  regardless  of  my 
sincere  friendship  to  you,  (for  I  have  almost  for- 
feited all  reputation  among,  the  Princes  of  my  o^m 
religion,  because  I  have  neglected  them,  that  I 
might  not  excite  troubles  in  your  kingdom,)  ex- 
posed to  such  great  dangers,  as  hardly  any  Prince 
ever  was  exposed  to,  in  expectation  of  some,  at 
least,  ostensible  reasons  and  offers,  to  secure  myself 
against  the  danger;  notwithstanding  all  this,  as  the 
epilogue  of  all  this  negociation,  you  are  so  blinded 
by  the  words  of  those  who  (which  God  forbid!)  will 
in  the  end  rain  you,  that,  instead  of  a  thousand 
thanks,  which  I  had  deserved  for  such  remarkable 
and  uncommon  services,  M.  de  Bellievre  addresses 
me  in  language  which,  in  truth,  I  do  not  well  un- 
derstand. For  to  say  that,  if  I  do  not  save  the  life 
of  that  person,  I  shall  feel  the  consequences,  ap- 
pears to  me  to-  be  the  threat  of  an  enemy;  which, 
I  assure  you,  will  never  put  me  in  fear.  But  the 
shortest  way  is  to  dispatch  the  cause  of  so  much 
calamity.  It  would  grieve  me  if  you  should  ex- 
perience the  effects  of  such  ambitious  dealing. 
Therefore,  Sir,  my  good  brother,  please  to  acquaint 
me,  (in  order  to  end  the  business,)  through  my 
ambassador,  in  what  sense  I  am  to  take  those  words. 
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for  I  wiD  B0t  live  an  hour,  wfaai  any  Prince  can 
boast  of  having  so  humbled  me,  that  I,  to  my 
shame,  should  have  emptied  such  a  cup. 

^'It  is  true  M.  de  Beilievre  has  somewhat  sof- 
tened his  language,  by  adding,  that  you  by  no 
means  wished  any  danger  to  happen  to  me,  and 
still  less  to  prepare  any  for  me.  I  therefore  write 
to  you  these  few  words,  and  if  you  please  to  treat 
me  accordingly,  you  shall  never  find  a  tmer  and 
safer  firiend.  Otherwise,  I  am  not  so  low,  nor  do 
I  govern  such  a  small  kingdom,  as  to  give  way  in 
right  and  honour  to  any  Prince  upon  earth,  who 
may  offend  me ;  and  I  doubt  not,  by  Gkxi's  grace, 
that  my  party  will  be  strong  enough  to  support  me. 
Think  rather,  I  beg  you,  on  the  means  of  maintain* 
ing,  than  of  diminishing,  my  friendship.  Your  do* 
minions,  my  good  brother,  cannot  bear  many  ene- 
mies. For  God's  sake,  never  give  the  reins  to  the 
wild  horses,  lest  they  throw  you  from  the  saddle. 
I  say  this  to  you  with  a  true  and  upright  heart, 
and  beg  the  Oreator  to  grant  you  a  long  and  happy 
life." 

King  James  is  said  to  have  represented  more  sin- 
cerely and  more  earnestly,  that  neither  honour  nor  in- 
terest required  the  execution  of  his  mother;  and  he 
lumself,  setting  aside  all  personal  and  filial  consi* 
derations,  must  be  placed  thereby  in  the  most  un<* 
plcssant  situation.    But  neither  these  remonstrances 
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nor  the  offer  of  hostages  were  thought  satisfactory. 
At  length  a  conversation  on  the  subject  took  place 
between  the  Scotch  ambassador  and  ElizabetL 
The  former  said:  *^what  should  induce  the  people 
to  attempt  anything  for  Mary  against  your  Majesty?" 
"Her  hereditary  right  and  her  religion,"  answered 
Elizabeth.  "If,"  continued  the  ambassador,  "yoa 
transfer  the  hereditary  right  to  our  King,  will  not 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Papists  be  destroyed?"  "  I  hope 
so,"  rephed  Elizabeth.  "Then,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, "  his  mother  will  willingly  renounce  all  har 
rights."  "  She  has  already  been  bereft  of  those 
rights,"  said  Elizabeth.  "If,"  concluded  the  ambas- 
sador, "she  no  longer  has  any  rights,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  her."  "  She  always  re- 
mains formidable,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "because 
the  Papists  do  not  recognise  the  sentence  as  valid.** 
In  the  sequel  of  the  conversation,  the  Queen  said, 
"  that  foreign  guarantees  and  the  transfer  of  the 
hereditary  right  to  James,  would  by  no  meani 
secure  her."  The  latter  should  consider  what  she 
had  done  for  him,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  Fnn 
testant  religion  and  to  the  aUiance  with  England* 
She  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  make  a  pro- 
mise to  spare  Mary^s  life,  even  for  a  short  time; 
wherefore,  James  ordered  in  Scotland  a  prayer  for 
his  mother,  that  God  might  enlighten  her  with  the 
light  of  truth,  and  save  her  from  the  danger  witb 
which  she  was  threatened.    But  most  of  the  clergy 
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leAised  to  put  up  the  prayer,  which  led  to  very 
indecent  scenes  in  the  churches ;  nay,  many  Scotch 
innsted  on  the  execution  of  Mary. 

Notwithstanding  the  harsh  expressions  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  French  and  Scotch  ambassadors, 
dieir  declaration  had  excited  many  doubts  in  her 
mind.  But  the  longer  she  hesitated,  the  more 
kmdly  and  vehemently  were  the  opinions  for  and 
against  the  Queen  of  Scotland  expressed. 

Her  friends  said,  "when  she  openly  and  con- 
fidently sought  aid  from  Elizabeth  against  rebels 
and  insurgent^,  she  was  treated  worse  than  a  priso- 
ner of  war;  and,  after  nearly  twenty  years'  rigorous 
imprisonment,   come   absurd  accusations   of  high 
treason,  founded  on  the  deposition  of  servants  and 
criminals,  whom  her  accusers  have  not  the  courage 
to  confront  with  the  innocent  Queen.     Words  art- 
felly  drawn  out,  exaggerated,  misinterpreted,  in- 
vented, pass  for  acts;,  and  there  is  no  wonder 
diat  she,  not  aware  of  the  danger,  should  fall  into 
the  pit  which  has  been  perfidiously  dug  for  her. 
A  Queen  of  Scotland  is  not  subject  to  the  EngUsh 
laws,  and,  if  this  were  the  case,  she  ought  at  least 
to  be  treated  according  to  general  principles.     All 
the  dangers  which  are  complained  of,  have  arisen 
from  the  ill  treatment  of  Mary,  and  because,  from 
the  beginning,  self-interest  was  preferred  to  justice, 
Mid  envy  to  generosity.     But,  even  if  all  the  accu- 
sations were  true,  ought  not  the  unhappy  Queen  to 
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be  excused^  nay,  even  justified,  if,  to  escape  die 
disgrace,  misery  and  injustice,  under  which  she 
was  oppressed,  she  had  adopted  the  most  extreme 
and  most  violent  means/* 

To  this,  others  replied,  ^'  a  Queen  deposed  and 
expelled  for  her  crimes  is  no  longer  Queen,  and 
least  of  all  can  she  appear  in  England  with  equal 
rights  to  Elizabeth.  For  her,  who  deserved  death, 
imprisonment  cannot  be  considered  as  a  too  ri- 
gorous punishment,  but  as  a  favour;  and  even  pri- 
soners of  war,  nay,  innocent  persons,  forfeit,  by 
new  crimes,  all  claims  to  demency  and  hospi- 
tality. Free  persons,  holding  offices,  who  gave  m- 
dence  against  Mary,  are  not  passive  slaves,  and  the 
noblest  men  of  the  kingdom  must  be  acknowledged 
as  impartial  judges.  Or  shall  we  quietly  sit  with 
our  hands  before  us,  till  Mary,  who  had  the  King 
her  husband  murdered,  gets  our  noble  Queen  di»- 
patched  by  a  Babington;  marries  the  murderer,  as 
she  did  Bothwell,  (^)  and  places  him  with  herself  on 
our  unsullied  throne.  We  may  expect  such  scenes 
of  blood,  the  Spanish  iaquisition,  and  the  exti^ 
pation  of  all  pure  Christianity,  if  she  ever  attains 
the  power,  and  if  we  are  restrained  by  the  royal 
title  (which  did  not  protect  Jane  Grey  nor  Catharine 
Howard,  nor  even  the  innocent  Anna  Boleyn,  and 
which  is  here  a  vain  shadow)  from  dduag  what 
justice,  safety,  and  necessity,  equally  require.  To 
refrain  from  doing  this  to  a  criminal  is  rather 
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tempting  God  than  trusting  him^  and  posterity  will 
condemn  those  who  discern  and  predict  danger 
and  misfortune^  and  yet  through  weaJkness  or  su- 
pineness^  do  nothing  to  avert  them.  All  the  ob* 
jections  of  foreign  sovereigns  deserve  no  regard. 
Jamesy  whose  natural  grief  we  respect,  will  not 
forget  that  Mary  desired  to  give  up  him  and  his 
kingdom  to  Philip  II.,  and  caused  his  father  to  be 
murdered.  Henry  IIL,  the  author  of  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew's^  and  now  the  slave  of  the 
Guises,  has  no  right  to  interfere;  and  Philip  11.^  who 
offered  lai^  rewards  for  the  heads  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  Antonio  of  Portugal/  and  caused  his 
own  son  to  be  executed  for  far  less  urgent  reasons^ 
must,  in  his  heart,  think  the  execution  of  Mary, 
natural,  nay, 'he  must  approve  it.'' 

About  the  same  time  reports  were  spread  of  in- 
surrections that  had  broken  out,  and  of  invasions  by 
the  Scotch*  Authentic  accounts  were  received  of 
the  military  armaments  of  Philip,  which  were  car- 
ried on  with  great  activity.  New  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  of  which  the 
^nch  ambassador.  Count  Aubespine,  (a  friend  of 
the  Guises,)  was  aware,  if  he  had  not  contrived 
them.  '^The  state  and  church,"  it  was  alleged^  ^^nay, 
all  existing  institutions  will  be  overthrown  and  the 
prosperity  of  England  destroyed,  if  of  these  daily 
recurring  dangers  only  one  is  observed  and  covn^ 
teracted  too  late.  (^)    If  Elizabeth  were  murdered^ 
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who  would  be  able  to  oppose  Maiy's  claims  to  the 
throne?  If  the  Spaniards  were  landed,  where  would 
there  be  time  or  power  to  proceed  against  Mary, 
either  by  legal  or  violent  means?  These  terrible 
embarrassments,  this  fearful  excitement,  this  feverish 
state  ought  to  be  at  once  put  an  end  to  by  the 
execution  of  the  Scotch  Queen;  (  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors,  of  the 
Lords  and  of  the  Commons;)  nay,  even  those  who 
affirmed  that  Mary  was  not  so  g^ty,  would  con- 
fess, that  the  good  of  millions  required  a  victim/' 
Elizabeth  who,  as  Robert  Cecil  says,  ^^was  naturally 
not  prompt  in  taking  a  resolution,  but  inclined  to 
delay,"  had  never  been  agitated  by  such  conflicting 
motives  and  feelings.  The  melancholy  recoUecticm 
of  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  the  dangers  of  her 
youth;  the  natural  horror  at  causing  the  sentence 
of  death  to  be  executed  on  her  nearest  relation,  on 
a  Queen,  the  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity,  apprehension  for  her 
own  danger,  her  duties  to  her  people,  her  attach- 
ment to  her  religion,  all  this  combined  with  depu* 
tations  and  entreaties,  on  one  part,  and  vehement 
demands  on  the  other,  threw  her  mind  into  such  a 
state  of  indecision,  that  she  would  and  would  not, 
advanced  and  receded,  resolved  and  retracted. 
"  How  good  would  it  be,"  said  some,  "if  Heaven 
called  Mary  from  this  world;'*  others,  more  bold 
said,  "we  must  not  wait  for  this.    What,  (to  say 
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nothing  of  fonner  times^  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III., 
Philip  II.,  and  John  III.,  have  done  in  our  days, 
from  less  urgent  reasons,  is  fully  justified  in  this 
case.  In  order  to  avoid  further  scandal  and  vain 
complamts,  let  Mary  be  put  to  death,  without  noise, 
according  to  the  sentence,  and  thereby  peace  be 
given  both  to  her  and  to  the  kingdom/* 

These  proposals  were  not  approved,  (®)  but 
Elizabeth  caused  a  warrant  to  be  drawn  and  sealed, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that,  contrary  to  her  own 
inclination,  and  in  conformity  with  the  petitions 
of  the  Parliament,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  security  of  the  Church  and  State, 
she  gave  her  consent  to  the  execution  of  Mary, 
This  warrant,  however,  was  only  to  be  in  readiness 
in  case  of  an  insurrection,  or  the  landing  of  foreign 
troops;(**)  and  Elizabeth  expressly  enjoined  the 
secretary  Davison  not  to  part  with  it  till  further 
orders,  but  to  keep  it  in  his  hands.  Instead  of  this, 
Davison  mentioned  it  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  the 
Chamberlain,  he  to  Burghley,  and  both  to  the  Privy 
Counsellors;  and  Davison  at  length  gave  up  the  war- 
rant to  them.  All  agreed  that  the  Queen  had  done 
ker  part,  and  they  must  take  upon  themselves  and 
their  consciences,  what  was  still  wanting;  and 
Davison  concluded,  from  equivocal,  passionate,  and 
ohscure  speeches  of  the  Queen,  that  this  proceeding 
would  be  agreeable  to  her.  Without  applying  to 
Elizabeth,  who  they  feared  would  retract,   they 
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sent  the  warrant  to  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  and  others  who  were  commissioned  to  cany 
the    sentence    into   execution.     They   arrived  at 
Fotheringay  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  announced 
to  Mary  that  she  must  prepare  for  death  the  next 
morning.    Though  somewhat  surprised  she  heard 
the  intelligence  with  the  utmost  composure.    She 
calmly  settled  the  affairs  of  her  small  household, 
provided  for  her  servants,  distributed  some  little 
presents,  and  took  an  affecting  leave  of  each  in- 
dividual.     She    declined   the    spiritual   aid  of  i 
Protestant    Clergyman,     and    a   Roman    Catholic 
priest  was  refused  her.     When  the  Earl  of  Kent 
added  that  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  the  pnic 
faith,  Mary  answered,  that  the  real  motive  for  her 
execution  was  dissembled.    Dressed  in  royal  attirey 
with  a  rosary  in  her  hand  and  a  crucifix  on  her 
breast,  Mary  mounted  the  scaffold^  and  said  to  her 
servants  who  were  weeping  round  her,  ^*  Weep  noli 
for  the  end  of  my  sufferings  is  come.''     She  thet 
spoke  of  her  situation,  of  the  persecution  whiflh 
she  had  endured,  and  of  her  innocence  of  the  con- 
spiracies against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  till  the  "Bid 
of  Kent  exhorted  her  to  think  not  of  the  past,  M 
of  the  future.   When  two  ladies,  her  attendants,  took 
off  her  cap,  it  appeared  that  sorrow,  more  than  agty 
had  turned  her  hair  grey.(^*)     She  then  knededy 
prayed  that  God  would  send  his  spirit  to  her  aii 
and  release  lier,  that  he  would  pardon  her  enemia^ 
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IS  she  did,  that  he  would  turn  away  his  anger  from 
fiigland,  and  bless  the  Queen.  After  she  had  said, 
^'Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  her  head  fell. 
^So perish  all  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth!"  exclaimed 
Dean  Fletcher,  and  the  Earl  of  Kent  joined.  All 
the  others  who  were  present  were  silent  through 
horror  at  this  sight,  or  melted  into  tears.  When 
Qizabeth  received  the  news  of  Mary's  execution, 
^  the  was  overpowered  with  terror,  anger,  and  grief, 
80  that  she  was  at  first  speechless,  and  then  gave 
vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  loud 
iainentation8.(^) 

What  she  had  so  often  wished  in  secret,  or  in 
iBoments  of  passion  had  declared  to  be  necessary, 
was  now  dcme,  without  her  express  order  indeed, 
t&d  therefore  without  her  immediate  fault,  but  it 
was  done,  and  the  deed  and  the  blame  now  ap- 
peared to  her  in  a  very  different  light  from  what 
tiiey  did  when  only  contemplated  as  remote  possi- 
Uiities.    The  shadowy  forms  which  hovering  over 
Ifary^s  scaffold,  stretch  out  their  dark  arms  through 
cmtories,  seemed  alone  to  envelope  her,  and  in  this 
l^m  all  the  light  of  the  arguments  disappeared, 
ivhidi  had  been  produced  in  favour  of  the  mea* 
We.     That  the  most  important  resolution  of  her 
nign  had  been  taken  and  executed  without  her 
f^urticipation,  could  not  fully  justify  a  Queen,  who 
fer  thirty  years  had    governed  by  no   means  in 
wane,  but  in  fact.     It  never  would  have  been  done 
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had  not  her  assent  been  taken  for  granted;  but  on 
this  supposition,  nobody  would  have  ventured  to 
hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 
However  from  Davison's  own  pamphlet  in  his  de- 
fence, it  is  unquestionable  that  he  acted  with  folly, 
presumption,  and  neglect  of  duty.  He  was  de- 
servedly deprived  of  his  office  and  imprisoned. 
Elizabeth  was  justly  incensed  with  the  other  Coun- 
sellors concerned,  and  like  many  of  the  judges  who 
at  that  time  gave  their  opinions  of  the  affair,  we 
must  even  now  observe,  it  is  unpardonable  that 
those  who  were  so  near  to  the  Queen,  nay,  in  the 
same  palace  with  her,  attached  more  weight  to 
equivocal  verbal  expressions,  than  to  a  positive  pro- 
hibition, and  determined  such  a  matter  of  them- 
selves without  enquiry.  (^)  Some  years  afterward^ 
when  Essex,  at  the  time  that  he  had  much  influence^ 
endeavoured  to  get  Pavison  restored  to  his  office 
the  Clueen  answered  naturally  enough,  that  his  pre- 
sumption had  been  so  great,  and  her  honour  so 
deeply  wounded  by  it,  that  she  could  never  forget  it 
To  King  James,  Elizabeth  wrote:  ^^I  wishyoa 
could  know,  without  feeUng  it,  the  grief  whid^ 
oppresses  my  mind  for  the  unhappy  event  whidi 
has  taken  place  without  my  intention.  May  yo> 
believe  my  innocence !  which  God,  and  many  per 
sons  know.  If  I  had  done  it  I  would  avow  it,  fo 
I  am  not  so  base-minded  as  to  be  deterred  by  fetf 
of  any  living  being  to  do  what  is  rights  or  to  deH 
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what  I  have  done.  A  sovereign  onght^  above  all 
things,  not  to  dissemble,  and  so  I  will  never  hide 
my  actions,  but  shew  them  as  they  are.  I  therefore 
assure  you,  I  would  not  lay  what  has  been  done 
upon  other  shoulders,  as  I  know  that  it  was  de- 
served, if  I  had  commanded  it;  but  neither  will  I 
take  upon  myself  what  I  never  thought  of.**  She 
wrote  in  similar  terms  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  probably  to  all  the  other  sovereigns:  "Davison, 
we  call  God  to  witness  that  the  fact  is  so,  gave  the 
warrant  out  of  his  hands  without  our  knowledge, 
and  thus  the  execution  took  place  without  our  will, 
without  our  having  any  notion  of  it.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mary  was  very  guilty,  and 
that  the  sentence  might  be  executed  with  entire 
justice,  yet  we  never  met  with  anything  more 
grievous  in  our  life.'*  Lastly,  to  throw  light  on  this 
important  subject,  we  may  quote  the  remarkable 
report  of  the  French  Ambassador  Chateauneuf  to 
King  Henry  III.,  dated  the  13th  of  May,  1587,  it 
is  as  follows : 

"I  did  not  intend  to  write  any  thing  respecting 
the  dueen  of  Scotland,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  took 
me  by  the  hand,  led  me  to  a  comer  of  the  room, 
and  said,  since  I  last  saw  you,  the  greatest  vexa- 
tion and  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  whole 
life  has  befollen  me,  I  mean  the  death  of  my  cousin." 
She  swore  by  God,  a^d  with  many  oaths,  that  she 
^as  innocent  of  it.    It  was  true  the  warrant  had 
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been  signed  by  her^  but  only  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
her  subjects^  and  for  the  same  reason,  she  had  not 
listened  to  the  intercessions  of  the  French  and 
Scotch  Ambassadors.  But  in  truth,  continued  she, 
''  I  never  entertained  the  design  of  having  her  exe- 
cuted. Only  if  a  foreign  army  had  landed  in 
England,  or  a  great  insurrection  in  fovour  of  Mary 
had  broken  out,  in  such  a  case  I  confess,  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  ordered  her  death;  but  never  in 
any  other.  My  Counsellors,  among  whom  are  four 
now  here  present,  played  me  a  trick,  for  which  I 
cannot  yet  console  myself.  As  true  as  God  lives, 
if  they  had  not  served  me  so  long,  if  they  had  not 
acted  on  a  conviction  that  it  was  for  the  good  of 
their  country  and  their  Queen,  they  should  have 
lost  their  heads.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  so  wicked 
as  to  throw  the  blame  upon  a  petty  secretary,  if  such 
were  not  the  fact.  But  this  death  will,  for  many  rea- 
sons, be  a  weight  upon  my  heart  as  long  as  I  live.*" 

Such,  as  we  are  convinced,  after  mature  exami- 
nation, was  the  course  of  the  great  tragedy;  but  as 
our  account  varies  in  several  points  from  that 
usually  received,  some  explanations  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here. 

Firstly:  Elizabeth  by  no  means  had,  from  the 
beginning,  a  fixed  plan,  respecting  what  was  to  be 
done  with  Mary.  She  felt  equally  the  dangers  of 
the  imprisonment  and  the  release  of  her  rival;  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Scotch,  the  sentiments  <rf 
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fhmce  and  Spain,  the  matrimonial  and  ambitious 
jkm  of  Mary,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  measures  that  were  adopted. 

Secondly:  even  Mary's  friends  allow  that  she 
corresponded  with  Babington,  Ballard,  &c.;  that 
she  encouraged  insurrection,  and  that  the  French 
eourt  had  warned  her  not  to  engage  in  the  con- 
spiracy. (**)  If,  therefore,  the  proceedings  against 
fer  were  not  in  every  respect  exempt  from  censure, 
or  if  the  forms  at  that  time  prescribed  appear  in 
many  points  objectionable,  we  can  by  no  means 
knee  infer  the  entire  innocence  of  Mary;  and  the 
ttdon  that  Walsingham  forged  cdl  the  letters,  is  an 
improved  assumption.  (**)  Mary's  declarations  are 
certainly  not  without  weight,  (^)  but  if  we  consider 
of  what  falsehoods  she  was  guilty  in  the  dispute 
with  Murray;  that  she  might  consider  it  as  a  duty 
imposed  on  her  by  her  religion  not  to  betray  her 
Catholic  friends;  and  what  proofs  appear  against 
hor,  from  the  more  complete  transactions,  we  must 
take  it  for  granted,  that  there  were  some  reserva- 
tions here.(^)  And  it  being  confessed  that  there 
was  a  plan  to  place  Mary  on  the  throne  of  England, 
to  bring  foreign  troops  into  the  country,  and  to 
depose  Elizabeth  by  force,  was  not  an  attack  upon 
W  life  necessarily  included?  But,  if  any  person 
dioiild  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  and  yet  main- 
tain Mary's  innocence,  there  still  remains  one  cir- 
^^unstance  which  we  tliink  to  be  very  important 
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and  quite  inexplicable.  Nau,  who^  as  Mary's  ad- 
vocates say^  gave  entirely  false  evidence  against 
her,  and  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  did  not  only 
live  free  and  unmolested  under  the  reign  of  her  son 
James,  but  even  drew  the  King's  attention  to  him- 
self by  representations  and  petitions.  Now,  if  his 
testimony  had  been  held  to  be  false,  and  th&  letters 
forged,  if  it  had  been  believed  that  anything  could 
be  proved  against  him,  the  friends  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  would  have  equally  urged  enquiry  and 
punishment.  (") 

Thirdly:  we  find  neither  arguments  nor  prooft 
for  the  opinion,  that  Elizabeth  had,  for  a  searies  of 
years,  pursued  an  unvarpng  system  of  hj^xicri^ 
against  Mary,  and  at  the  last  had  feigned  astonish- 
ment and  grief.  She  always  called  Mary  her 
enemy,  always  had  in  view  the  security  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  kingdom ;  and  to  found  serious 
accusations  on  the  circumstance  that  Elizabeth,  iB 
her  letters,  calls  Mary  her  good  sister,  is  as  strange 
as  it  would  be  to  accuse  Kings  at  war  with  each 
other  of  h3rpocrisy,  because,  according  to  (heir 
official  style,  they  call  each  other  brothers.  (^)  Above 
all,  it  appears  to  us  very  natural  that  Elizabeth 
should  have  hesitated  in  the  decisive  question  on 
the  life  and  death  of  Mary;  that  she  resolved  and 
retracted,  wished  and  yet  hesitated,  that  before  the 
execution  she  felt  apprehension  and  aversion,  after 
it  grief  and  consternation:  to  account  for  an  op- 
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posite  behaviour,  we  must  suppose  not  only  entire 
want  of  feeling,  but  of  understanding  and  judg- 
ment Further,  it  is  unreasonable  when,  in  most  of 
the  narratives  and  accounts,  all  the  blame  is  thrown 
on  Elizabeth  alone,  the  increasing  danger  scarcely 
touched  upon,  and  hardly  any  notice  taken  of  the 
unanimous,  urgent,  and  often  repeated  importunities 
of  the  Parliament  for  her  execution.  This  conduct 
appears  indeed  to  be  dictated  by  passion,  but  it  was 
called  forth  by  those  who  declared  the  murder  of 
Elizabeth  meritorious.  In  whatever  light  we  view 
the  matter,  Elizabeth  is  undoubtedly  less  deserving 
of  censure  than  Ciharies  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  Philip  II.,  John  III.,  and  others  in 
situations  of  less  difficulty ;  to  say  nothing  of  Henry 
Vin.  and  of  the  execution  of  the  innocent  Anna 
Boleyn  and  Jane  Grey. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  arguments,  and  even 
with  the  clear  recollection  of  all  the  faults  of  Mary, 
yet  no  person  has  been  able,  during  the  long  in- 
terval that  has  since  elapsed,  to  refuse  her  sincere 
sympathy.  The  offences  of  her  early  years  ap- 
peared to  be  atoned  for,  and  those  of  her  later  Ufe, 
to  be  induced  and  excused  by  twenty  years*  suf- 
fering. The  finnness  and  resignation  of  her  death 
appeased  even  her  bitter  adversaries,  and  only  a 
few  blamed  her  for  having  died  with  lofty  preten- 
^ons  to  martyrdom,  and  not  with  the  penitence  of 
a  crioiinal.     Lastly,  however  the  letter  of  the  law 
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might  decide,  or  the  danger  press,  the  heart  revolti 
at  the  thought  of  one  Clueen  being  delivered  by 
the  other  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Bat 
herein  lies  the  most  mysterious  and  affecting  put 
of  this  tragical  history,  that  Mary,  in  spite  of  aB 
her  penance,  does  not  escape  the  fatal  axe;  that 
Elizabeth  imperceptibly,  and  from  day  to  day,  be- 
comes less  and  less  able  mercifully  to  terminate  the 
differences  with  her  rival;  that  while  she  faodai 
that  she  has  all  in  her  power,  we  would  say,  wUk 
she  too  boldly  sports  with  life  and  death,  the  lot 
escapes  from  her  hand,  the  blow  falls  without  hat 
knowledge,  and  she  herself  cannot,  while  postarifef . 
mil  noty  remove  this  one  dark  spot,  which  herdif 
dims  the  lustre  of  her  otherwise  so  splendid  reign.(^) 
But  it  was  past!  She  was  called  upon  to  summtt 
up  all  her  courage  and  to  meet  the  dangers,  which^ 
after  long  delay  and  threatening,  at  length  hmf 
fearfully  over  England.  For  many  years  this  Imf 
dom  had  been  at  variance  with  Spain.  Philip  toek 
every  opportunity  of  supporting  the  enemies  rf 
Elizabeth,  and  saw  in  her  the  main  stay  of  tbe 
hated  Protestant  religion.  Elizabeth,  on  the  otbff  * 
hand,  dreaded  the  increase  of  the  Spanish  power; 
assisted  the  Netherlands  in  their  insurrection  againit 
Philip's  tyranny,  and  perceiving  that  open  war  w» 
inevitable,  allowed  Francis  Drake  to  destroy  a  con- 
siderable fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  in  Apiil, 
1 587.    Phihp  had  hitherto  refrained  from  declaring 
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war,  merely  from  prudential  motives,  but  had  in 
alence  made  more  active  and  extensive  preparations 
for  it.(^)  At  a  council  now  held  in  Madrid,  all 
?oted  in  favour  of  the  attack,  and,  in  fact,  many 
wars  have  been  commenced  for  more  trifling  causes ; 
even  if  we  do  not.  take  into  the  account,  that  Philip 
tkought  it  his  duty  to  revenge  the  execution  of  a 
Qaeen;  and  Elizabeth,  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruel 
persecution  of  her  fellow  Protestants  in  the  Nether- 
Ittds. 

But  the  Spanish  counsellors  were  by  no  means 
igreed  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  to 
lie  carried  on;  the  proposal  to  unite  with  the  French, 
•id  leave  it  to  them  to  strike  the  principal  blow,  was 
Injected;  they  might  make  too  much  progress  in 
Aigland  and  Scotland,  and  then  think  Uttle  of  the 
interests  of  Spain.    To  the  objection  that  the  un- 
dertaking was  too  difficult  for  Spain  alone,  or  that 
a  it  succeeded,  France  would  certainly  oppose  the 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Spaniards ;  it  was  re- 
ipUed,  '^Portugal  and  India  are  gained,  the  Nether- 
lands  weakened,  America    daily  furnishes    more 
wealth,  so  that,  with  such  a  preponderance  of  power, 
it  would  be  cowardice  any  longer  to  spare  England, 
which  has  hitherto  offended  others  with  impunity. 
Vnth  its  fall,  the  stronghold  of  heresy  is   over- 
thrown; the  prospect  of  the  estabUshment  of  the 
only  true  church  is  secured,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  Netherlands  certain.     Elizabeth  is  unpre- 
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pared^  her  kingdom  eveiywhere  open,  ignorant  to 
what  point  the  Spanish  force  will  be  directed,  and 
all  will  be  overpowered  by  one  decisive  blow,  before 
France  and  Germany  can  afford  any  assistance. 
Besides,  Scotland  will  certainly  be  on  our  sid^ 
and  the  numerous  CathoUcs  in  England  wiU  do 
their  utmost  to  promote  our  cause.*'  In  vaiil 
did  the  Duke  of  Parma,  Admiral  Santa  Croce^ 
and  Count  Khevenhiiller,  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador, represent  that  the  Netherlands  must  finC 
be  subdued,  or,  at  least,  safe  and  capacious  ha^ 
hours  be  obtained,  from  which  the  attack  might  bir 
made,  and  whither  the  fleet  might  repair  for  shd^ 
ter,  in  stormy  and  bad  weather.  The  more  pre^ 
sumptuous  persisted  in  their  opinion  that  if  the 
head  were  once  subdued,  all  the  other  memben 
would  fall  of  course ;  and  those  who  were  enendei 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma  said,  that  the  foundation  of 
his  opinion  was  a  wish  to  make  himself  of  impcx^' 
tance,  and  to  retain  the  chief  command  for  a  long 
time;  nay,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  considered  succefll 
as  so  certain,  that  he  offered  to  the  King  of  Spain  ^ 
his  Italian  possessions  in  exchange  for  England. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  with  2620  caxauMf 
8,000  seamen  and  20,000  soldiers,  besides  smaller 
vessels  and  their  crews,  were  collected  at  Lisbon.(*) 
Provisions,  military  stores,  clothing,  in  short,  every 
necessary,  were  provided  in  abundance,  and  event 
multitude  of  monks  and  priests,  mostly  Portugueses 
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whom  Philip  wished  to  send  from  the  country^  were 
Bot  forgotten,  in  order  immediately  to  restore  the 
true  faith  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  in 
the  Netherlands,  was  equally  active  in  increasing 
the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  hired  soldiers  and 
volunteers  flocked  from  all  quarters,  to  combat 
mder  so  renowned  a  general,  for  a  cause  which 
ns  proclaimed  to  be  sacred. 

Though  Philip  said  little  on  the  subject  in  public, 

;  lobody  could  entertain  any  doubt  respecting  the 

;  object  of  these  immense  annaments,(^)  and  both 

!  iieiids  and  enemies  were  convinced  that  this  In- 

Tiocible  Armada,  as  it  was  called,  would  find  in 

^  Bogland  an  easy  prey.      Sixtus  the  fifth,  too,  had 

f  Igain  deposed  and  anathematized  Elizabeth,  com* 

iussioned  PhiUp   to   conquer  England,   and  pro- 

iHsed  him  pecuniary  aid,  and  summoned  every  one 

to  deliver  the  Queen  dead  or  alive  into  his  hands.  (^) 

At  the  same  time  she  was  accused,  in  Ubels  and 

longs,  of  the  most  savage  cruelty  and  the  most  scan- 

dilous  licentiousness. 

Elizabeth  was  fuUy  sensible  of  the  greatness  of 

fte  danger  which   threatened  her  and  England. 

Inlxdd  heroic  songs  she  expressed  her  fecUngs,and 

her  resolution  rather  to  die  sword  in  hand  than  to 

[  loffer  disgrace.     She  caused  an  address  to  be  pub- 

Med,  to  explain  to  the  people  that  the  plan  of 

Riilip  was  to  reduce  England  to  the  lowest  depths 

^  davery;  and  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants 
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hereupon  equally  resolved  to  risk  every  thing  fof , 
the  existence  and  the  freedom  of  their  countary* 
Elizabeth  rejected  with  abhorrence  the  proposal  rf 
some  violent  persons  to  get  rid  of  all  the  principal 
Roman  Catholics^  and  besides  it  was  now  evidorf 
that^  since  Mary  had  fallen^  the  discontented  vrete 
so  destitute  of  a  point  of  union^  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  send  a  few,  by  way  of  precaution,  into  the  inte*' 
nor  of  the  kingdom.     The  other  Catholics  wen 
not  even  excluded  from  offices  in  the  army,  ani 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  thit 
was  placed  in  them :   even  Lord  Howard,  the  Ad- 
miral, was  a  Roman  Catholic.    They  were  sensiUl 
that  a  Protestant  Cluccn,  like  Elizabeth,  was  to  bl 
preferred  to  a  CathoUc  King,  like  Philip,  and  that 
her  prosperity  was  inseparable  from  their  own.     ■  \ 
As  the  hopes  which  the  Spaniards  had  entfl^ 
tained  of  party   dissensions  among  the  Engliil 
failed,  they  were  also  disappointed  of  assistanoi 
from  France  and  Scotland.    Henry  IIL  was  jealM 
of  the  Spanish  power,  declined  co-operating  undtf 
various  pretexts,  and  in  truth  was  not  able  to  d^  ! 
fend  himself  against  his  domestic  enemies.    Jamei 
indeed  at  first  expressed  his  indignation  at  the 
execution  of  his  mother,  but  he  was  not  stroBg 
enough  to  make  war,  and  the  Scotch  by  no  meam 
participated  in  his  grief.     He  therefore  listened  to 
Elizabeth's   excuses,   and  was  convinced  that  i 
Phihp  should  conquer  England,  Scotland  would  ti& 
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mto  a  state  of  oppressive  dependence ;   and,  on  the 

other  hand,  if  his  enterprise  should  fail,  Elizabeth 

would  make  war  upon  the  Scotch  in  return  for  their 

hostilities,  or  would  certainly  annul  the  claims  of 

limes  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Meanwhile  the  armaments  in  that  country  were 

fmisecuted  with  great  prudence  and  activity.     The 

corporation  and  citizens  of  London  declared  them- 

idves  ready  to  furnish  twice  the  number  of  ships  and 

iKn  that  were  required  of  them,  and  the  same  enthu- 

tksm  inspired  all  the  inhabitants  throughout  the 

,  ^le  kingdom.   Sooner  than  it  was  conceived  to  be 

passible^  200  ships  were  equipped  with  1 5,700  sea- 

len;  Lord  Howard,  John  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and 

Ihudcis  Drake,  men  equally  eminent  for  their  valour, 

talents,  and  activity,  deserved  and  obtained  the 

diief  command.    On  every  part  of  the  coast,  pre- 

pirations  were  made  against  a  landing,  and  precise 

fxders  given  to  break  up  the  roads,  to  carry  off 

tke  provisions,  to  collect  troops  in  all  the  inland 

ioimties,  and  have  them  in  readiness  to  act  in  any 

Section.     Some  eminent  person  in  every  county 

had  the  direction  of  all  matters  relative  to  war 

i&d  the  militia.     Twenty-five  thousand  men  were 

wembled  for  the  protection  of  the  south  coast; 

S3,000  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Tilbury  to 

defend  the  Thames,  and  26,000,  under  Earl  Hunsdon, 

guarded  and  accompanied  the  Clueen;  76,000  foot, 

«kI  3000  cavalry,  an  incredibly  large  number  for 
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those  times^  fully  armed  and  equipped^  were  ready 
in  the  ranks,  and  every  one  knew  where  and  how  he 
was  to  act  ui  the  moment  of  danger. 

Elizabeth  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Tilbury. 
Mounted  on  a  noble  charger^  in  a  splendid  habit 
and  shining  armour,  she  rode  through  the  ranks 
amidst  their  unanimous  acclamations;  and  when 
silence  was  restored,  addressed  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  ^^My  beloved  people;  Some  persons 
have  indeed  warned  me  to  provide  for  my  own 
safety,  have,  through  fear,  advised  me  to  beware  of 
treachery,  and  not  venture  among  an  armed  multi' 
tude.  But  I  assure  you,  that  I  desire  not  to  five 
if  I  should  distrust  my  fiedthful  and  beloved  people. 
Tyrants  may  fear,  but  I  have  always  conducted 
myself  m  such  a  manner,  that  I  find  my  greatest 
strength  and  safety,  next  to  God,  in  the  loyal 
hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects.  I  am  there- 
fore come  among  you,  not  for  amusement  and  pas- 
time, but  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  you  in  the 
battle,  and  to  sacrifice  my  crown  and  life  for  God< 
my  kingdom,  and  my  people.  I  know  that  I  have 
but  the  weak  and  feeble  arm  of  a  woman,  but  I 
have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  King  of  England 
too,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Fianna, 
and  to  every  Prince  in  Europe,  who  shall  venture 
to  invade  the  frontiers  of  my  kingdom.  Before 
such  disgrace  should  come  over  me,  I  will  take  up 
arms  and  be  your  leader,  the  judge  and  the  rewarder 
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of  your  deeds.  You  have  already  deserved  recom- 
pence  and  honours  by  the  good  will  which  you 
have  shewn,  and,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall 
be  yours,  for  by  obedience  to  your  commanders,  con- 
cord in  the  camp,  and  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall 
soon  obtain  a  glorious  victory  over  these  enemies 
of  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.*' 

While  England  thus  displayed  more  unanimity 
and  courage  than  Philip  had  expected,  his  fleet 
sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  May,  1588,  but, 
before  it  reached  Corunna,  sustained  so  much 
injuiy  in  a  storm^  that  the  delusive  hope  was,  for  a 
moment,  entertained  in  England  that  the  danger 
was  wholly  averted.  But  PhiUp  declared  that  his 
force  was  still  superior,  his  cause  just,  England  des- 
titute of  all  foreign  aid,  and  therefore  the  enter^ 
prise  should  not  be  given  up  or  delayed.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  Corunna  on  the  I2th  of  July,  and 
reached  the  EngUsh  Channel  on  the  19th.  The 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
loand,  instead  of  the  deceased  High  Admiral  Santa 
Croce,  was  much  surprised  when  he  learnt  that  King 
James  had  armed  the  Scotch  coasts,  and  equipped 
ships  to  defend  them  against  Spain.  He  was  still 
more  alarmed  when  he  found  that  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
without  whom  he  was  to  attempt  nothing  decisive, 
had  not  been  able,  with  all  his  exertions,  to  have 
the  army  and  fleet  ready  to  co-operate  with  him, 
and  that  the  latter  was  besides  hindered  from  put* 
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ting  to  sea  by  the  measiires  adopted  by  the  Dutch. 
— ^The  Buke  of  Parma's  hopes  to  deceive  the  Eng- 
lish^ by  negociations  for  peace^  which  continued  tiB 
the  commencement  of  hostilities^  were  disappointed, 
and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  now  as  far 
from  venturing  contrary  to  PhiUp's  orders,  to  sail 
direct  to  London,  as  from  seeking  a  battle  in  the 
open  sea.  But  the  EngUsh  hastened  from  all  sides, 
with  their  light,  easily  managed  ships,  attacked  and 
retreated,  todi  advantage  of  every  wind,  cut  off 
every  ship  that  got  separated  from  the  fleet,  and 
fired  from  their  low  decks  with  much  greater  cer- 
tainty and  effect.  In  seven  dajrs,  of  which  <»i]y 
three  passed  Without  warm  actions,  the  Invincible 
Armada,  without  any  other  accident,  was  so  shat- 
tered by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  English,  that 
it  sought  for  safety  in  the  roads  of  Calais.  Bat 
fire-ships  which  the  Earl  of  Howard  sent  out  in  the 
night,  destroyed  many  ships,  and  all  was  thro^ 
into  such  terror  and  confusion,  that  the  damage 
thereby  occasioned  was  much  greater.  The  masts 
and  sails,  such  is  the  report  of  the  friends  of  Spain, 
were  damaged  and  shot  away,  the  cables  and  an- 
chors torn  and  lost,  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
nearly  exhausted,  and  no  possibility  of  anywhere 
obtaining  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  desperate  situa- 
tion the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  that  he  might 
not  again  encounter  the  English,  resolved  to  return 
to  Spain  by  sailing  round  the  North  of  Scotland. 
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But  dreadfdl  storms  dispersed  the  fleet  in  such  a 
manner  tiiat  many  of  the  ^ips  were  driven  to 
Norway,  and  others  to  Ireland,  where  the  crews 
were  massacred  without  mercy,  but  the  Scoteh  be* 
haved  wifli  more  humanity.  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  loss  in  ships  and  men,  the  accounts 
are  different;  at  all  events,  the  victory  of  the  English 
was  complete  «nd  of  decisive  importance.  All  knew 
and  felt  this ;  there  were  festivals  and  thanksgivings 
through  the  whole  country,  and  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, Elizabeth,  amidst  unbounded  rejoicings, 
entered  London  in  triumph.  The  portraits  of  the 
British  commanders  were  carried  before  her,  the 
trophies  of  victory  deposited  in  St.  Paul's,  and  after 
the  address  of  the  Queen,  and  the  distribution  of 
rewards  to  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  divine  service 
was  performed  with  great  solemnity.  Animated  by 
that  glorious  time,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
past,  the  historian  Tieck,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Bhakspeare,  says:  "What  a  feeling  then  pervaded 
the  country,  in  the  fields,  the  plains,  the  mountains! 
What  wishes  and  prayers !  Young  and  old  hastened 
cheerfully  and  with  beating  hearts,  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  brave,  to  die  or  to  conquer.  Oh  then,  then 
we  felt,  without  needing  words,  what  a  noble  pos- 
session, what  a  jewel,  above  all  earthly  treasures, 
our  country  is.  And  when  our  noble  Queen,  in  the 
splendor  of  her  majesty,  with  afiFection  and  grace, 
herself  armed,  shewed  herself  on  horseback  to  the 
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rejoicing  bands  of  the  defenders  of  their  coimtiy, 
and  her  Ups  spoke  of  the  common  danger^  of  the 
formidable  enemy,  whom  heaven  alone^  and  the 
concord  of  the  enthusiastic  sons  of  their  country, 
could  overcome !"  Who  that  has  seen  those  brightest 
moments  of  existence,  can  ever  forget  them  ?  And 
yet  our  ruin  appeared  certain,  however  the  im- 
mortal feeling  had  exalted  us,  had  not  heaven 
immediately  interfered  for  our  deUverance.  But 
Elizabeth,  Howard,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  all  the 
names  of  those  who  triumphed  on  those  fateful 
days,  must  be  pronounced  with  gratitude,  so  long 
as  the  sound  of  tlie  English  tongue  is  heard  in  thii 
happy  island." 

When  Philip  received,  through  Don  Balthasar  de 
Zuniga,  the  first  news  of  the  dreadful  misfortune, 
he  by  no  means  lost  his  composure,  but  afforded 
assistance  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded  and  the 
families  of  the  killed,  and  said,  "I  sent  the  fleet 
against  England,  not  against  the  fury  of  the  sea,  and 
submit  to  the  dispensations  of  God."  The  inves- 
tigation into  the  causes  of  the  misfortune,  whether 
the  Duke  of  Parma  or  of  Medina  Sidonia  were  to 
blame,  led  to  no  result;  the  latter,  however,  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  court.  (^^) 

The  Spanish  clergy,  who  had  prophesied  the 
happy  issue  of  this  expedition  to  be  certain,  were 
much  embarrassed,  but  at  length  laid  the  blame 
upon  the  toleration  afforded  in  Spain  to  the  infidels^ 
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AD  the  Protestant  powers  rejoiced  at  the  fiailure  of 
this  enterprise,  for  if  England  had  fallen,  they 
would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  resist  j  but  even 
the  Catholic  powers,  who  likewise  dreaded  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  Philip,  did  not  much  re- 
gret the  issue.  To  Henry  IV.  of  France  it  was  of 
immediate  advantage,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch  was  as  good  as  decided.  They  therefore, 
above  all  others,  took  part  in  the  joy  of  the  English, 
and  struck  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  des- 
'  tniction  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Venity  ivity  fait.  Since  that  time,  Spain  has 
never  recovered  any  decisive  influence,  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  Some  isolated  moments  of  active  exer- 
tion and  bold  enthusiasm  have  not  been  able  to 
arrest  the  lamentable  decay  of  the  state  and  the 
people. 

Even  at  that  time  Antonio,  who  was  proscribed 
by  Philip,  believed,  though  his  right  was  not  so 
strong,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
from  Portugal;  but  the  fleet  which  was  fitted  out  in 
England,  more  by  private  persons  than  by  the 
government,  was  unable  to  take  Lisbon,  because 
nobody  declared  for  Antonio. 

But  great  injury  was  done  to  the  Spaniards  as 
well  there  as  at  Corunna  and  Vigo,  and  the  English 
privateers  everywhere  molested  their  trade,  and 
disturbed  their  communications  with  the  G)lonies. 
The  most  considerable  injury,  however,  was  done 
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them  by  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  und^taken 
by  Lords  Howard  and  Essex,  in  Jnne,  158&.  But 
when  Henry  IV.,  whose  change  of  religion  mueh 
afflicted  Elizabeth,  though  it  did  not  intorapt  the 
friendship  between  him  and  England,  was  maldng 
serious  efforts  to  conclude  peace  with  Spain  at 
Vervins,  it  was  taken  into  consideration  whether 
England  should  not  do  the  same,  Burghley  posi- 
tively declared  in  fovour  of  such  a  measure;  he 
said,  ^'  The  rights  of  the  Netherlands  may  noir  be 
secured,  whereas  an  offensive  war  against  the  Ca* 
tholic  provinces  might  not  be  attended  with  any 
success.  That,  as  experience  had  shown,  landings 
on  the  Spanish  and  Pbrtuguese  coasts  decided 
nothing,  and  expeditions  against  the  islands  and 
America  were  still  more  precarious  and  expensive. 
We  shall  never,*'  he  said,  ^'be  able  to  conquer  more 
or  to  obtain  better  conditions  than  now  fram  the 
aged  I^ilip,  who  is  tired  of  war.  It  is  oidy  in  tme 
of  peace  that  the  Irish,  who  are  supported  bj 
Spain,  can  be  reduced  to  obedience,  trade  made  to 
revive,  the  public  expenditure  reduced,  and  the  un- 
ceasing dissatisfaction  of  the  pe(^le,  at  the  taxes 
and  military  service,  appeased.*'  The  Earl  of  Essex 
exposed  him  with  much  v^emence,  affirming  that 
war  provided  the  means  for  carrying  it  on;  that 
the  commerce  of  Spain  was  destroyed  l^  it;  that 
the  Netherlands  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  &c. 
When  for  these  and  similar  reasons,  Burghlej's 
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proposais  were  overruled^  he  sinewed  the  Earl  the 
verse  of  the  fifty-fifth  psahn^  **The  bloodthirsty 
shall  not  live  ooX  half  tbeir  dajs."(^) 

It  must  foe  lamented  that  Burghley's  career  did 
iK)t  c]o9e  with  an  honorable  peace.  He  died  soon 
afterwards,  on  the  4th  of  August^  1 589^  at  the  age 
of  77.  Elizabeth  wa3  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss 
she  had  suataiaed;  no  one  had  understood  a^s  he  had 
(i(HLe  liow  to  combine  obedience  to  her^  and  some- 
times patience,  with  a  manly  love  of  truth  and  at- 
tentiw  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  peo- 
ple; none  had  so  constantly  abided  by  the  prin-* 
ciple  that  the  welfare  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
subject  is  always  one  and  the  same.  '^He  seems/' 
says  Hume»  ^^not  to  have  possessed  any  shining 
taints  of  address,  eloquence,  or  imagination,  and 
was  chiefly  distingfuished  by  solidity  of  understand- 
ing and  indefatigable  applicatioa  in  business ;  vir* 
tues  whicK  ^  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to 
attain  high  stations,  do  certainly  qualify  him  best 
ior  tUiog  them/'  None  of  his  sons  were  equal  to 
Um;  but  Robert  Cecil,  the  younger,  though  of  a 
weak  ooQBtitution,  had  so  much  of  his  father's  im- 
derstanding,  calm  judgment,  activity,  and  resolution, 
that  ISizabeth  made  him  her  private  secretary,  and 
employed  him  in  the  most  impoartant  affairs. 

His  most  powerful  rival  was  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  bom  in  1566;  he  was  recommended 
to  the  CUeen  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
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married  his  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband;  and  after  that  of  Leicester,  which  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  September,  1588,  he  continued 
to  rise  in  the  Queen's  favour.     She  was  attached 
with  maternal  tenderness  to  the  noble,  ingenuoui^ 
chivalrous,  and  accomplished  young  man,  and  took 
pleasure  in  his  fine  person  and  youth,  in  a  maimer 
which  only  those  find  incomprehensible  and  ton 
into  ridicule,  who,  incapable  at  any  period  of  thdr 
lives  of  a  pure,  disinterested  attachment,  consider; 
in  more  advanced  years,  dull  indifference  as  a  doty 
and  supreme   wisdom.     In   contradiction  to  thk 
notion  we  are  inclined  to  affirm,  that  the  buoyant 
activity  and  the  passions  which  shoot  up  in  youtk,  < 
like  flowers  in  the  spring,  are  no  more  than  must 
be  expected  in  the  general  and  ordinary  course  of 
things ;  but  when  a  mind,  passing  unscathed  througiL 
the  fatigues  of  summer  and  the  storms  of  autunffly 
remains  in  the  winter  of  life  still  capable  of  a  ftn 
attachment,  susceptible  to  beauty,  science,  and  ait; 
this  is  essentially  different  from  the  foolish  efforts 
of  poor  old  dotards,   and  an  authentic  proof  of 
greater  vital  energy,  of  glorious  intellectual  riches 
and  eternal  youth. 

Nor  was  Elizabeth  blind  to  the  faults  of  h^ 
favorite.  As  early  as  the  year  1591,  during  ^ 
campaign  in  France,  she  caused  her  ambassador  to 
give  him  very  serious  advice,  and  to  restrain  hflO 
from  useless  rashness.  (^)     She  wrote  to  Henry  Vf^: 
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"that  he  was  much  too  untractable,  if  he  was  not 
remed  in/'    In  1 592^  when  he  did  not  immediately 
leave  France  upon  her  order,  she  reproached  him 
with  his  pride^   and  threatened  that  she  would 
make  faun  the  most  insignificant  man  in  England.  (^) 
Not  taking  warning  from  this,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  a  consultation  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  governor  in  Ireland  with  so  much  presump- 
tion, and  at  last  turned  his  back  upon  Elizabeth  so 
nidely,  and  vnth  marks  of  contempt,  that  she, 
equally  offended  as  a  Queen,  maternal  protectress, 
and  friend,  gave  him,  in  her  anger,  a  box  on  the 
ear.    Essex,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  that  he  would  not  have  borne  such  treat- 
ment from  Henry  VIII.,"  and  asserted  afterwards, 
"that  the  Queen  had  done  him  vnrong,  and  that 
neither  did  honour  permit,  nor  religion  require,  that 
he  idiould  acknowledge  himself  guilty  and  ask  par- 
don/'   However,  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about 
sooner  &an  was  expected,  and  the  people,  with 
whom  E6S6X,  on  account  of  his  magnanimity,  li- 
berality, and  affability,  was  as  much  a  favorite  as 
with  the  Qaeen,  who  believed  him  to  be  qualified 
to  perform  great  services  in  the  council,  and  still 
more  in  the  field. 

The  state  of  Ireland  afforded  but  too  melancholy 
an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualifications, 
after  the  expeditions  against  France  and  Spain  had 
been  abandoned.     Tiiat  kingdom  had  for  centuries 
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been  dependent  upon  Kigland^  but  was  ne^er  en- 
tirdy  subdued^  nor  governed  on  dismterested  and 
judicious  principles.  la  the  first  place,  the  con- 
trast which  was  steadily  maintained  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered,  was  a  pernicious 
evil  which  had  been  increased  since  the  reforma- 
tion. For  though  the  di£ferences  in  the  dogmas  (d 
the  two  churches  were  for  the  most  part  indifferent 
or  unknown  to  the  rude  Irish,  yet  the  iimovatioD 
came  from  England,  which  they  ctetested,  and  was 
directed  against  the  head  of  their  church,  to  whom, 
fircMn  long  habit,  or  animated  by  their  priests,  they 
were  mote  attached  than  to  the  temporal  sovereign 
who  had  been  forced  upon  them.  The  Cathdic 
Clergy,  it  is  true,  had  in  general  very  little  educa- 
tion, but  were  acquainted  with  the  ocmntry  and  the 
language,  and  enjoyed  a  respect  founded  on  andeat 
custom;  whereas  the  Protestant  Clergy  were,  for 
the  most  part,  native  f^lishmen,  attended  chiefly 
to  their  own  advantc^,  and  in  the  room  of  the 
Latin  service,  arbitrarily  forced  on  the  pec^ 
(contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  refoiraiation,)  the 
En^ish  liturgy,  which  was  to  them  equally  un- 
intelligible. Nobody  thought  of  the  poa^bility  of 
tolerating  two  religious  parties  at  the  same  time; 
nay,  the  King  of  England  daimed,  besides  temporal 
rights*  all  the  spiritual  power  of  an  unlimited  Pope. 
Henry  VIII.  gained  some  Irish  chiefs  by  judieioiis 
treatment.     Durii^  the  government  of  Someraet 
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uid  Edward  VI.  churches  were  plundered^  and 
Bttny  things  destroyed,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  venerated,    by  which  the   people   and   the 
Bomish  priests  were  again  greatly  irritated.    Under 
klaxy,  who  was  a  Catholic,  these  grievances  indeed 
seased;  but  to  Poyning's  law  of  1495  an  unjust  and 
inportant  declaration  was  added,  namely,  that  no- 
thing should  be  proposed  and  resolved  in  the  Irish 
Biiliament,  which  had  not  been  previously  ap- 
pioved  by  the  King  and  his  English  counsellors.  (^) 
Even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  Irish  were 
it  general  considered  as  savages,  far  inferior  to 
the  English,    and  who   did  not   deserve  to   be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.     By  thus  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  barbarians,  they  were  ren- 
dered suchy  and  then  it  was  affirmed  that  humanity 
aid  civilization  would  be  promoted  by  oppressing, 
mj,  extirpating  the  Irish.     Hardhearted  and  self- 
iiterested  persons  maintained,  that  in  consequence 
d  the  conquest  they  had  no  property  whatever,  and 
ftst  they  must  be  in  all  things  guided  and  com- 
Uaded  by  the  Enghsh.    In  support  of  these  ty- 
nonical  notions^  the  Old  Testament  was  appealed 
to,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  or  the 
conduct  of  the  ^aniards  to  the  Americans,  was 
deemed  natural  and  proper. 

The  application  of  these  principles  was  parti- 
cdariy  opposed  by  the  Irish  chiefs,  who  were  con- 
>i^d  by  the  English  merely  as  subjects  bound 
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to  implicit  obedience;  whereas  they  alleged,  that 
they  themselves  had  subjects,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  often  treated  with  them  as 
with  independent  Princes.  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  object  of  the  government  was  to 
break  that  powerful  and  turbulent  aristocracT, 
which,  however,  produced  obstinate  resistance,  and 
where  it  succeeded  led  to  an  entire  dissolution  of 
all  the  bands  of  obedience  among  the  lower  orders. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  gained 
those  chiefs  and  made  use  of  them  to  civilize  the 
people.  As  it  was,  the  government  was  destitate  of 
means,  and  of  intermediate  agents,  to  exercise  a  sa- 
lutary influence  over  the-people.  Besides,  the  sys- 
tem directed  against  the  chiefs  was  supported  by 
Elizabeth's  officers  from  selfish  motives,  because  it 
produced  resistance ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
immense  confiscations  of  estates.  Even  such  men  as 
Raleigh  and  Spenser  had  a  share  in  the  crying  in- 
justice connected  with  this  system.  Unfortunately, 
the  Glueen  herself  never  went  to  Ireland^  ('^  thongb 
it  could  not  escape  her  great  understanding  that 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  had  been  hitherto 
governed  attacked  the  too  great  motives  of  all 
human  action — ^the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life 
and  the  connection  with  the  future.  Referring  to 
the  arbitrary  and  cruel  conduct  of  several  inferior 
officers,  she  herself  once  said :  ^^  I  fear  the  reproach 
may  be  made  to  me  which  Bato  made  to  Tiberius, 
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^yoa  are  yourself  to  blame^  you  have  trusted  your 
iheep,  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to  the  wolves/ " 

When  Elizabeth^  duly  sensible  of  these  errors 
md  mistakes,  treated  the  powerful  Earl  of  Tyrone 
with  lenity,  and  did  him  honour  on  many  occasions, 
the  old  and  new  English  settlers  were  angry,  be- 
cause the  prospect  of  large  confiscations  of  property 
were  dispelled;  they  calumniated  him  in  every  way, 
kid  snares  for  him,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  him 
to  insurrection.   So  long  as  Parrot  was  at  the  head 
rf  Irish  affairs  their  plan  failed,  for  that  governor 
acted  on  the  just  and  humane  plan  of  treating  Ire- 
land and  England  in  the  same  manner.  But  he  was 
removed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  EngUsh,  (^*)  and 
»  retired  with  the  universal  love  of  the  Irish;  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  so  intractable  and  difficult  to 
govern,  as  they  were  said  to  be. 

The  directly  opposite  course  adopted  by  Fitz- 
william,  the  governor  who  succeeded  him,  produced 
new  insurrections.  In  fact,  the  whole  dispute  was 
between  the  old  and  the  new  possessors ;  the  latter, 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  government  appealing  to 
the  letter  of  the  last  arbitrary  ordinances,  by  which 
they  could'  easily  make  the  others  appear  to  be 
rebels,  whereas  the  Irish  affirmed  that,  according 
to  more  just  principles,  the  right  was  on  their  side 
and  not  on  that  of  their  adversaries.  The  Queen 
was  rather  the  victim  of  these  intricate  plans  than 
the  promoter  of  them,  and  often  thought  that  she 
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was  supporting  religion,  justice,  and  civiliiMitioi, 
when  they  suffered  essential  injury,  Hie  reins  of 
government  were  sometimes  held  too  lax,  some- 
times too  tight,  and  the  mercenaries  who  lived  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  but  toi 
often  to  disturb  order  and  tranquillity  instead  of 
maintaining  it.  Thus  there  was  a  constant  vacit 
lation  between  two  extremes,  and  imder  the  prete* 
of  law  the  most  arbitrary  oppression  was  exercisedi 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme  barbarism,  under 
the  name  of  liberty. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Pope  and  Philip  11.  snj^ 
ported  the  Irish  in  their  poUtical  and  religioilk 
plans,  so  that  even  prudent  Englishmen  fearel^  -^ 
raider  than  promoted,  the  prosperity  of  that  king^ 
dom;  and  even  Walsingham  declared  that  he  dM 
not  consider  it  as  high  treason,  to  wish  that  Ireland 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  permission  given  U 
the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  to  arm  themselves  in  ordtf 
to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Scotch,  was  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences.  Hugh  O'Neab^ 
Earl  of  T3nrone,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  eneigetil 
character,  but  harsh  and  despotic,  united  msttf 
Irish  chiefs  under  his  direction,  and  began  an  is* 
surrection,  which,  from  the  causes  above  mentioned^ 
soon  spread  in  such  a  manner  that  Elizabeth  nvai 
forced  to  think  of  serious  measures  to  crush  ii 
The  Earl  of  Essex  ardently  wished  to  have  the 
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CQHunand  of  the  ^English  army^  and  several  of  his 
adversaries  encouraged  this  wish,  in  order  to  re- 
move him  from  Court,  and  to  place  him  in  a  situation 
iif  danger.     Francis  Bacon  thought  it  very  unad- 
nsable  to  abandon  the  field  to  them,  and  to  force 
bimself  into   an   office  where    so    much  was   at 
itake,  and  so  Uttle  real  advantage  to  be  obtained. 
Elizabeth  long  doubted  whether  the  ardent,  bold, 
and  self-willed  Earl  was  qualified  for  this  difficult 
task;  she,  however,  at  last  put  him  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  who 
iquured  to  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1599.     The 
laore  numerous  the  army,  and  the  more  unlimited 
4ie  powers  granted  to  the  Earl,  the  higher  was  the 
ttpectation  of  great  and  speedy  success ;  and  Essex 
limself  probably  increased,  rather  than  restricted 
this  hope,  by  his  own  confidence.      But  delays, 
ftlse  measures,  the  skill  of  the  enemy,  desertion, 
Bckness^   &c.,  soon  reduced  the   army  in  such  a 
degree,   that  he  complained  bitterly,   and  endea- 
loured  to  represent  his  enemies,  Cobham,  Raleigh, 
md  Cecil,   as  the  indirect  causes  of  the  failure. 
Bizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  laid  the  chief  blame 
t^n  him,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  the  former 
I^ms  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  on  no  account 
to  come  to  England  without  her  express  permission. 
Lustead  of  this,   Essex   concluded   a  treaty  with 
Tyrone,   by  which  all  the  rebels  were  promised 
pardon,  the  restoration  of  the  estates  possessed  by 
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the  English^  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Romish 
religion^  and  then  hastened  to  England  to  justify 
himself  and  to  overthrow  his  accusers.  In  the  first 
moment  of  surprise,  Elizabeth  received  the  Eari 
very  graciously,  but  after  she  had  collected  herself, 
considering  his  disobedience  and  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise,  when  many  officers,  following  his  ex- 
ample, left  the  army,  already  much  reduced  in 
numbers,  and  came  to  London ;  and  when  she  was 
asked  to  confirm  a  compact  with  the  rebels,  which 
appeared  to  her  quite  disgraceful,  C)  her  indignati<w 
was  roused,  and  she  caused  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  be 
arrested.  But  as  Cecil  writes,  this  was  done  merely 
for  form  sake,  and  he  would  soon  have  been  re- 
stored to  favour,  had  not  the  rapid  progress  of 
Lord  Mountjoy  in  belaud,  which  led  in  the  sequel 
to  the  submission  of  Tyrone,  placed  his  conduct  in 
an  unfavorable  light,  while  the  body  of  the  people 
loudly  complained  of  the  injustice  which  had  bees 
done  the  noble  Earl.  (**) 

In  order  to  prove  how  unfounded  these  comr 
plaints  were,  Elizabeth  caused  a  strict  investigation 
to  be  set  on  foot,  and  the  persons  to  whom  this 
commission  was  given,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
EarFs  injudicious  measures,  his  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of  commanders,  and  his  return  to  England, 
did  not  indeed  constitute  treason,  but  that  he  ought 
to  lose  all  his  offices,  and  remain  in  arrest  during 
Elizabeth's  pleasure.     Contrary  to  his  natural  dis- 
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K)8ition,  Essex  now  wrote  in  very  humble  terms 
o  the  Queen^  said  that  he  would  eat  grass  like 
Nebuchadnezzar  till  it  should  please  her  to  restore 
nm  to  favour.  His  Countess  united  her  entreaties 
fitii  his,  so  that  Elizabeth  gave  him  permission,  in 
August,  to  reside  in  the  country.  ^^God  grant,*' 
he  wrote  to  him,  ^^that  your  actions  may  agree 
wth  your  words.  You  have  long  tried  my  pa- 
ience,  I  must  now  try  your  humility;  but  your  own 
[imdence  shall  be  your  guardian."  But,  when  his 
ntire  pardon  did  not  follow  so  soon  as  Essex  ex- 
pected, and  the  Clueen  refused  him  the  continuance 
rf  the  oppressive  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  his 
patent  for  which  was  nearly  expired,  he  seemed 
quite  bereft  of  prudence.  He  took  the  Uberty  of 
linking  contemptuous  remarks  on  her  decrepit 
body  and  mind,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  misled, 
both  by  his  own  violent  temper  and  by  his  in- 
trigumg  secretary  Cuffe,  to  plans  which  were  as 
absurd  as  criminal.  (")  He  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  King  James  respecting  the  de- 
daration  of  his  right  of  succession,  flattered  both 
ftc  Puritans  and  the  Catholics,  received  all  dis 
contented  persons,  entertained  the  design  to  drive 
faun  Ciourt  all  his  supposed  enemies,  to  get  every 
fting  arranged  by  a  Parliament,  and  to  compel  the 
Queen  to  govern  according  to  his  will. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1601,  Elizabeth,  who 
^w«  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  had  him 
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summoned  to  the  Council,  but  he  declared  falsely 
that  his  enemies  had  resolved  to  have  him  mu^ 
dered,  for  which  reason  he   could  not  come  to 
Court.     On  the  following  morning,  the  chief  officers 
of  state,  among  whom  was  the  Chancellor  Egerton, 
appeared,  in  order  once  more  to  warn  him,  and 
simimon  him  to  obedience ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
kept  them  prisoners  in  his  fortified  countryhous^ 
and  proceeded  with  about  eight  hundred  foUowcn 
to  London.     He  very  erroneously  beheved  that  his  | 
popularity  would  continue,  even  in  criminal  undar-  .; 
takings,  and  that  Elizabeth's  long  and  wise  govern-  . 
ment  would  immediately  be  overthrown  by  this 
unskilful  attack,  because  the  citizens,  as  is  the  cua 
everywhere,  complamed  of  some  grievances.  Juatia 
and  law,  loyalty  and  gratitude  had  however  takes 
deep  root,  and  the  cry  "  For  the  Queen !   for  the 
Queen!  All  is  done  for  her  and  your  good!''  seemed 
irreconcileable  with  the  whole  proceeding.    Nobody 
therefore  joined  the  Earl,  and  when  Elizabeth,  who 
did  not  for  a  moment  lose  her  composure  (xc  pre* 
sence  of  mind,   in  the  apparently  great  dangefi 
caused  pardon  to  be  promised  to  all  those  who 
would  immediately  lay  dovm  their  arms,  while  aU 
the  others  should  be  outlawed;  not  only  the  crowd 
who  had  been  drawn  together  through  curiosity 
dispersed,  but  even  the  Earl's  own  followers  for- 
sook him,  notwithstanding  his  passionate  exhcntir 
tions.    He  fled,  and  as  it  appeared  impossible  to 
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defend  ids  house  any  longer^  he  turraidered^  with 
the  Eari  of  Southampton  and  others  of  his  partisans. 
S3izabe1ii  said,  ^^  she  had  done  erery  thing  for 
Essex  that  a  sovereign  could  do  for  a  subject,  that 
she  had  shewn  more  affection  to  him  than  to  any 
person  m  the  kingdom,  but  met  only  with  ingra- 
titude and  disloyalty;  that  pride  was  the  cause  of 
his  fedl,  and  as  he  had  himself  closed  all  the  ave- 
nnes  to  clemency,  she  must  let  justice  take  its 
ooorse."     Nine  Earls  and  fifteen  barons,  with  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  formed  the  court;  condemned 
liim  to  death,  because  he  had  conspired  against  the 
fife  of  the  dueen,  had  attempted  to  excite  rebeUion, 
hul  arrested  ofiicers  of  state,  and  defended  his 
hoose  against  the  rojral  troops.    After  hearing  the 
sentence,  he  said,   ^^What  more  severe  sentence 
eoold  have  been  pronounced  upon  me  if  I  had  been 
engaged  my  whole  life  against  the  Clueen  and  the 
comtry  ?   My  campaigns  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
ttd  Ireland,  are  reckoned  as  nothing.     It  avails 
me  nothing  that  I  lost  my  father  early  in  youth,  and 
ny  brother  before   Rouen.      The   hatred  of  my 
enemies  outweighs  all  my  services."    These  ex- 
pressions were  not  considered  as  proofs  of  arro- 
gtnce,  but  excused  on  account  of  the  impending 
<langer.   He  had  not  been  able,  however,  to  prove, 
during    the    trial,    accusations    against    Cobham, 
fialeigh,  and  especially  against  Cecil;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appeared,  on  closer  examination,  that  the 
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whole  was  founded  on  misunderstanding  and  gos- 
sip.    Essex  rejected  the  advice  of  his  friends  to 
implore  pardon ;  he  said,  "  he  had  no  need  of  it, 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  under  such  circumstances  . 
tired  of  his  Ufe."     But  when  some  clergymen  had  i 
in  serious  conversations  exhorted  him  to  humility,  ! 
and  truly  to  confess  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  all  : 
the  parties  concerned,  he  requested  from  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  among  whom  were  Egerton  and 
Cecil,«to  visit  him  in  prison.     He  begged  pardon 
of  the  former  for  ha\dng  arbitrarily  arrested  him, 
and   of  the   latter  for   the   improved   accusations 
against  him;  and  then  gave  both  verbally  and  it 
writing  a  confession,  according  to  which,  he  had 
not  intended  anytliing  against  the  Ufe  of  Elizabeth, 
but  had  proposed  to  seize  her  person,  to  change 
the   government,   to   summon   a  ParUament,  and 
severely  to   pimish   some   of  the  most  important 
officers  of  state.     He  declared  that  he  had  done 
his  enemies  wrong,   and  begged  that  the  Queea 
would  order  him  to  be  executed  within  the  walls 
of  the  Tower.     Whether  he  said,  as  some  have 
related,  that  as  long  as  he  lived  Elizabeth  would 
be  in  danger,  seems  doubtful.     It  certainly  gave 
her  great  pain,  when  after  long  hesitation  between 
conflicting  feelings  and  motives,  she  at  length  con* 
firmed  the  sentence  of  death  on  her  friend  and 
favourite.     He  was  executed  on  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary,  1601.     He  behaved  with  much  firmness 
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and  Christian  humility^  wished^  when  upon  the 
scaffold,  all  prosperity  to  the  country  and  the  Queen ; 
acknowledged  his  great  crime,  but  stedfastly  de- 
nied any  intention  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Earl  of  Southampton,  whose  guilt  Essex  had 
taken  upon  himself,  and  who  had  defended  himself 
in  a  very  affecting  manner,  was  imprisoned  during 
the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Several  others 
were  pardoned,  and  only  four  of  his  accompUces 
executed,  among  whom  was  Cuffe,  his  secretary, 
who  had  first  led  him  astray. 

"The  Earl  of  Essex,*'  says  Hume,  "was  but 
thirty-four  years  of  age  when  his  rashness,  im- 
prudence, and  violence,  brought  him  to  this  un- 
timely end.  We  must  here,  as  in  many  others, 
lament  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  that  a 
person  endowed  with  so  many  noble  virtues,  gene- 
rosity, sincerity,  friendship,  valour,  eloquence  and 
industry,  should,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  Hfe, 
have  given  reins  to  his  ungovernable  passions,  and 
involved  not  only  .himself  but  many  of  his  friends 
in  utter  ruin.  The  Queen's  tenderness  and  passion 
for  him,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  those  premature 
!  lumours  which  he  attained,  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  chief  circumstance  which  brought  on  his  un- 
happy fate." 

Such  was  the  course  of  this  affair,  as  related  by 
many  contemporaries,  but  which  has  been  placed 
in  a  different  light  by  an  anecdote  subsequently 
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published.  (^)  Essex,  it  is  said^  had  received  from  j 
Elizabeth^  during  the  time  of  his  favour^  a  ring,  by 
sending  which  to  her^  he  should  be  freed  from 
every  danger^  and  receive  pardon  for  any  <^enc6 
that  he  might  have  committed  against  her.  After 
his  condemnation^  he  sent  it  to  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham^  to  be  dehvered  to  Elizabeth^  but  the 
Countess^  whose  husband  was  an  enemy  to  E3sex, 
was  persuaded  by  him  not  to  deliver  it.  Elizabeth 
having  long  waited  in  vain  for  this  proof  of  hii 
humiUty^  confirmed  the  sentence  of  death ;  but,  two 
years  later,  having  learnt  the  truth  by  the  repentant 
confession  of  the  Coxmtess  on  her  death-bed,  she 
fell  into  a  state  of  insensible  melancholy,  ^ch 
brought  on  her  death.    Upon  this  we  observe, 

First,  It  does  not  look  at  all  like  Elizabeth  to 
promise  pardon  to  any  one  for  every  possible  crimey 
merely  on  producing  a  memorial  of  friendship,  and 
she  was,  besides,  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cha* 
racter  of  Essex  not  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  hu 
committing  some  great  offence.  • 

Secondly f  Essex  had  sincerely,  humbly,  and  r^ 
pentantly  confessed  to  four  great  officers  of  state 
in  his  prison,  so  that  it  would  have  been  foolish  i 
Elizabeth,  after  such  a  confession,  had  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  death  merely  because  he  did  not 
add  to  it  a  pledge  of  affection.    The  weighly  reasons 
for  condemning  him  are  evident,  and  Elizabeth  was  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  ha 
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conduct,  that  she  said  long  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of 
Biron,  (*^)  the  Amhassador  of  Henry  IV.,  she  hoped 
3od  would  turn  the  Kmg*s  clemency  to  his  own  ad- 
mntage,  but  that  she,  as  she  had  shewn  in  the  case 
rf  Essex,  would  never  have  compassion  on  any  one 
who  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.     But, 

Thirdly  J  If  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  had  re- 
ceived a  ring  to  deliver  to  the  Gueen,  it  would 
scarcely  have  decided  anything;  and  even  if  the 
recollection  of  Essex  was,  perhaps,  revived  in  the 
list  days  of  Elizabeth's  life,  it  by  no  means  follows 
fiiat  he  was  innocent,  and  that  she  was  induced  to 
nake  herself  unfoundedly  bitter  reproaches. 

Fmirthly^  Johnston  relates,  "The  Queen  gave 
Killigrew  a  ring,  taken  from  her  finger,  that  he 
might  thereby  give  credit  to  a  notion  that  she  had 
ordered  the  execution  to  be  deferred,  but  it  had 
already  taken  place."  Is  not  this  fact,  perhaps,  the 
origin  of  the  whole  story?  or,  if  we  should  not  en- 
tirely deny  the  truth  of  the  anecdote,  it  seems  a 
great  mistake  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

The  Parliaments  which  had  been  summoned  in 
different  years,  passed  a  very  great  number  of  use- 
fal  Bills,  all  of  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Queen. 
But  she  demanded,  by  virtue  of  her  prerogative,  that 
W)  matters  properly  relating  to  Church  and  State 
should  be  introduced  there,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
diould  not  be  subjected  to  general  discussion,  till 
they  had  been  previously  examined  by  persons  who 
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understood  such  matters  better^  that  is  to  say,  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,    A  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  some  others  who  entertained  similar  opinions, 
endeavoured  to  have  some  principles  relative  to 
the  privileges  of  the  two  Houses^  laid  down  and 
recognized^  Elizabeth  was  of  opinion  their  principal 
right  consisted  in  saying  yes  or  noy  that  is^  in  grantp 
ing  or  refusing ;  and  Cecil  said  that  it  was  very  preju- 
dicial to  let  people  talk  in  the  streets  about  the  debates  ; 
in  Parliament^  and  to  submit  such  matters  to  the  ; 
opinion  of  the  pub  lie.  (*0  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tbit  • 
they  were  very  far  from  the  opinions  and  principles  ■ 
which  have  since  been  estabUshed  respecting  the 
rights  of  Parliament  and  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
but  this  did  not  hinder  them,  in  cases  of  importance, 
from  recognizing  and  executing  what  was  reallf 
advantageous.     Thus  in  the  year  1601,  great  com- 
plaint was  made  in  ParUament  on  the  inmiense  in* 
jury  which  arose  from  the  innimierable  monopolies 
granted  by  Elizabeth,  partly  as  rewards,  and  parttf 
for  money.  (*^)    Among  other  monopolies,  were  tbose 
for  the  trade  in  iron,  steel,  lead,  saltpetre,  tin,  snl* 
phur,  gunpowder,  bottles,  glass,  coals,  salt,  hides, 
train  oil,  leather,  horn,  wine,  brandy,  starch,  beer, 
earthenware,   cards,   the   importation  of   Spanish 
wool,  Irish  linen,  &c.   There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
crown  had  always  granted  such  monopoUes,  on  which 
account  the  Parliament  would  not  introduce  a  Bill 
upon  the  subject,  but  resolved  to  address  a  petition 
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to  the  Queen.  But  she^  being  informed  of  the 
temper  of  the  House,  sent  for  the  Speaker,  with 
140  of  the  Members,  warmly  declared  her  dis- 
approbation of  the  abuses  which  had  been  disclosed, 
promised  to  remedy  them,  and  then  added: 

^^Never  has  a  prince  loved  his  subjects  more 
than  I  do,  and  no  jewel,  no  treasure,  no  happiness 
of  any  kind,  can  counterbalance  the  value  of  this 
affection.  C^)     Though  God  has  exalted  me,  I  con* 
sider  it  as  my  highest  honour  that  I  have  governed 
with  your  affection,   and  thank  Him  for  havmg 
placed  me  at  the  head  of  so  grateful  a  people. 
What  I  have  asked  from  you  when  necessity  re- 
quired, I  have  not  certainly  hoarded  up,  but  have 
expended  for  you,  and  even  not  spared  my  own 
property.    Do  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  express  to  all,  for 
their  grants  and  their  attachment,  such  gratitude 
as  my  heart  feels,  but  my  tongue  cannot  express. 
Y(HL  thank  me,  but  I  have  more  reason  to  thank 
you,  for  without  your  advice  I  might,  merely  through 
want  of  due  knowledge,  fall  into  error.      It  is  true 
that  I  have  never  confirmed  a  patent  which  I  did 
not  think  in  general  good  and  useful ;  but  as  many 
things  have  turned   out  differently,  I  thank  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  not  having 
been  restrained  by  any  considerations  from  speaking 
openly,  and  for  not  tolerating  anything  that  might 
affect  my  honour,  or  diminish  the  affection  of  my 
subjects.     It  is  my  intention  to  remedy  all  abuses. 


J 
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and  to  punish  those  who  have  illegally  perverted  j 
my  gifts^  and  oppressed  their  fellow-citizens.  But  | 
Heaven^  I  hope^  will  not  impute  their  faults  to  me^ 
who  am  innocent.  For,  remembering  the  supreme 
Judge,  to  whom  I  must  give  an  account,  I  ha^e 
always  endeavoured  to  promote  the  good  of  mj 
people.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  live  any  longer  thaa 
while  my  government  is  for  the  advantage  of  all; 
and  though  there  have  been  in  England  more  pow- 
erful and  wiser  princes,  there  never  was,  nor  ifSk 
be  in  future,  one  who  had  more  care  and  affectifli 
for  his  people."  The  loudest  joy  and  univenal 
expressions  of  gratitude  followed  this  declaratioiiof 
Elizabeth,  and  she  took  care  that  her  promise  shooU  S 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Though  the  general  notions  respecting  commercfl^ 
as  well  as  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  Queefl 
and  Parliament,  were  by  no  means  free  from  errof% 
yet  the  many  years*  continuance  of  peace,  the  tru* 
quiUity  of  the  country,  and  the  general  wisdom  d 
the  government,  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  great 
and  extraordinary  improvement  of  agriculture,  of 
internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce.  While  tlifl 
tjnranny  of  Philip  ruined  the  Netherlands,  and  e*- 
pecially  Antwerp,  which  was  at  that  time  abooit 
the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  worlds  Elizabedi 
received  and  tolerated  the  fugitives;  new  manufto- 
tories  of  various  kinds  (glass  for  instance,)  aroBe, 
and  Lee's  discovery  of  the  stocking  weaving  mft- 
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chine  in  1589^  indicated  what  the  English  would 
one  day  perform.     The  Exchange,  built  by  Sir 
Ihomas  Gresham^  (1567,)  became  the  centre  of  the 
commerce,  which  extended  over  Europe,  and  to 
Btrbary,  Morocco,  Guinea,  and  Turkey. C^*)  In  1553, 
Willoughby  found  the  way  to  Archangel,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  the  Russian 
"Kading  Company.    Probisher  endeavoured  in  1 567 
to  find  the  North  West  passage  to  India;    Davis 
discovered,  in  1 585,  the  straits  called  by  his  name ; 
Bileigh  exerted  himself  to  found  settlements  in 
Morth  America,  and  in  particular  in  Virginia;  Drake 
iDd  Cavendish  performed  the  voyage  round  the 
«Drid  in  1580—1586.      In  1591,  the  English,  for 
file  first  time,  performed  the  voyage  to  India,  and 
m  1600  took  possession  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
h  the  same  year  the  East  India  Company  was 
iimnded,  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  ha^  at- 
tuned to  a  degree  of  power,  to  which  there  is  no 
fanUel  in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  Hanseatic 
cities,  whose  privileges   had  been  too  much  ex- 
P  teaded,  at  the  expense  of  the  native  subjects,  and 
r  kad  besides  been  arbitrarily  abused,  were  subjected 
to  many  restrictions  and  losses,  of  which  they  loudly 
coBKplained.     Elizabeth  might,  perhaps,  have  come 
to  a  compromise  with  them,  but  when  they  persuaded 
(be  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  adopt  rigorous  mea- 
iBfes,  and  to  prohibit  the  English  from  carrying 
on  any  trade  with  Germany,  similar  measures  were 
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adopted  in  1597  against  them,  and  they  have  never 
since  recovered  the  privileges  they  once  enjoyed. 

Burghley,  who  favored  enterprises  for  extending 
commerce,  making  rivers  navigable,  &c.,  directed 
also  the  redemption  and  emancipation  of  the  still 
existing  royal  vassals.  Without  Elizabeth*s  care  rf 
the  poor,  the  rich  might  have  acquired  a  dangerous  ; 
preponderance ;  and  the  errors  which  were  subse- 
quently introduced  into  this  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  not  to  be  attributed  to  her. 

Elizabeth  was  frugal  for  herself,  but  liberal  whea  i 
any  great  object  was  to  be  obtained.  She  very  J 
properly  rewarded  great  persons  rather  with  wordiS 
and  praises,  than  with  money ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  1: 
made  ample  provision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  d 
those  who  fell  in  war.  With  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  she  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses, and  her  applications  to  Parliament  for  grants 
of  money  were  never  refused,  so  thoroughly  was 
it  convinced  of  her  judicious  administration.^) 
Though,  according  to  ancient  custom,  she  had  va- 
rious revenues,  for  instance,  from  crown-lands,  pri«c 
money,  monopolies,  &c.,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  grant  taxes  was  recognized. 
But  if  the  Clueen,  at  the  time  when  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers  threatened  from  Spain,  in  the  pressure 
of  the  ipoment,  vsdthout  observing  the  usual  formsi 
applied  directly  to  her  subjects,  and  they,  vnthout 
having  to  fear  any  compulsory  measures,  met  her 
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Trishes  with  the  greatest  readmess ;  this  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  dissolution,  of  the  constitution,  but  of 
vital  energy  and  of   laudable  sentiments.      Nor 
should  offence  be  taken  at  the  new  year's  gifts, 
which  some  persons,  mostly  belonging  to  her  court, 
Toluntarily  offered  to  the  Queen,  and  for  which  she 
always  gave  as  much,  or  more,  in  return.     The 
rights  of  the  Parliament  have  certainly  been  ex- 
tended and  confirmed(^)  in  later  times,  and  we 
willingly  allow  this  to  be  a  suitable  and  valuable 
improvement,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  that 
a  sudden  change  should  have  taken  place  under 
Elizabeth,  which  was  rendered  necessary  only  by 
the  errors  of  her  successors.     If  tiie  Parhament 
was  less  coosidted  at  that  time  than  in  the  sequel, 
on  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  it  granted,  in  the 
forty-five  years  of  her  reign,  only  about  three  mil- 
lion of  pounds,  and  with  such  very  moderate  taxes, 
such  an  economical  administration,   and  freedom 
from  the  burden  of  an  enormous  national  debt,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily worse  off  than  in  our  days :  nay,  we  may  take 
this  occasion  to  impress  a  conviction  that  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  political  forms  is  no  more  the 
sole  and  unconditional  standard  of  excellence  in 
the  affairs  of  civil  life,  than  the  implicit  reverence 
for  certaiu  dogmas  is  the  sole  standard  of  genuine 
Obristianity.    The  noblest  bond  of  union  between 
^vereigns  and  subjects,  affection  and  confidence. 
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wliich^  in  our  times^  is  too  often  wantii^,  or,  it 
leasts  disdained^  operated  under  Elizabeth  with  sudi 
energy,  that  the  French  Ambassador  BeaumoOl 
exclaims,  "  The  Queen  is  not  merely  loved,  brf 
adored!" 

Many  other  complaints  of  the  state  of  things  id 
that  time,  which  are  made  even  by  Hume,  but  have  j 
been  subjected  by  Brodie  to  a  strict  and  victoriooi 
examination,  also  require  to  be  corrected.      Tlral 
the  Star  Chamber,  in  which,  ever  since  the  accey 
sion  of  the  Tudors,  ro3ral  judges  decided  in  mai^: 
cases  without  a  jury,  was  certainly  contrary  to  tht ; 
letter  and  spirit  of  Magna  Charta.      But  at  tfaK, 
commencement  it  often  afforded  persons  in  thfi 
lower  classes  protection  against  the  powerful;   Bjok- 
long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  justice,  till  abosef 
increased  greatly  under  the  Stuarts.     The  sanMf 
may  be  said  of  the  Ciourt  of  High  Gommissian; 
which  in  itself,  and  particularly  so  for  as  it  was  des^^ 
tined  against  heretics,  was  liable  to  the  most  seri^ 
ous  objections,  though  Elizabeth  never  went  bei"' 
yond  what  the  law  allowed.    On  the  whole,  it  caiif*' 
not  be  doubted  that  there  was  a  constant,  impair 
tial  administration  of  justice  under  her  reign,  ii 
which  regulations  were  made  for  shortening  thi 
duration  of  lawsuits,  and  it  was  by  no  means  ad^ 
mitted,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  that  she  conli 
dispense  with  all  laws,  cause  persons  to  be  afbi* 
trarily  arrested,  or  martial  law  to  be  generally  ap- 
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plie4  in  dvil  affiurs.(^)  She  sometimes  remitted 
that  part  of  the  penalty  only  which  the  law  as- 
signed to  her.  Least  of  all  did  Bui^hley  propose 
to  establish  a  kind  of  inquisition ;  he  thought  only 
of  a  superintendence  of  civil  officers,  such  as  was 
given  in  the  a&irs  of  the  Church  by  the  Episcopal 
visitations.  If  the  government  at  that  time  interfered 
with  respect  to  travels  to  foreign  counfaries,  it  was 
merely  in  respect  to  political  plans  and  connections; 
when  Elizabeth  interfered  in  marriages,  it  was  only 
in  the  case  of  courtiers,  and  with  reference  to  the 
still  existing  feudal  laws.  The  reproaches,  which 
^)pear  most  strange,  are  that  she,  like  innumerable 
others  in  those  ages,  issued  sumptuary  laws,  that 
she  for  a  time  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  woad, 
not  because  she  disliked  the  smell  of  it,  but  because 
the  cultivation  of  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city, 
was  considered  to  be  prejudicial  to  health;  that 
she  prcdufaited  the  wearing  of  long  swords,  not  be- 
cause she  disliked  them,  but  because  the  magis* 
trates  required  it,  to  prevent  murders  which  were 
coQUQitted  in  the  streets.  Even  for  the  order  that 
I^don  should  not  be  enlarged,  reasons  were  at 
I^a^  alleged,  such  as  that  the  other  cities  might  be 
injured  by  it,  that  puUic  health  would  be  endan- 
g^^  that  the  populace  would  become  more  nume- 
rous, &c.;  but  everybody  was  soon  convinced  that 
tlus  regulation  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
We  have  seen  by  what  exertions  a  great  ieet  was 
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equipped  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain) 

but^  in  general^  Elizabeth  had  no  more  than  ab(ni( 

forty-two  men  of  war,  carrying  774   guns,  and 

amoimting  in  all  to  30,000  tons.     The  army  wafljj 

in  general,  raised  by  recruiting  and  high  bountieff 

but  in  moments  of  necessity  troops  were  also  raise4 '. 

by  impressment.  ^ 

Conformably  to  the  general  spirit  of  those  tima^jj 

learning  became  more  respected,   and  the  nobkij 

began  to  be  sensible  that  a  different  kind  of  educaj] 

tion  was  necessary  for  them.      With  respect  to  tjttj 

students  at  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  we  have,  hrih 

ever,  the  following  account  in  Strype,  vol.  II.,  ||| 

422.     "Many  of  those  who  are  well  off  attend  the 

lectures  but  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  and  pass  their 

time  in  alehouses  and  taverns ;  many  of  the  poorer, 

on  the  contrary,   are  well  behaved,  and  dihgent^ 

but  have  not  sufficient  means.    They  rise  at  four 

or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  employ  themselvei 

till  six  in  prayer  and  spiritual  exercises,  then  study 

privately  or  attend  lectures  till  ten.    At  ten  o'clock 

they  dine,  having  a  pennyworth  of  beef  for  four 

persons,  and  broth  of  the  same  meat,  mixed  with 

salt  and  oatmeal.      After  dinner  they  learn  and 

teach  till  five,  then  have  their  supper,  which  is  no 

better  than  their  dinner,  after  which  they  engage 

in  learned  conversations  on  given  subjects,  or  wort  \ 

m 

till  nine  or  ten.     Lastly,  they  walk  or  run  about, 
(because  they  have  no  wood  to  make  fire,)  for  half 
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an  hour,  that  they  may  get  their  feet  wann  before 
they  go  to  bed." 

Elizabeth's  love  of  learning  was  so  great  and 
long  continued,  that  in  her  65th  year  she  translated 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Plutarch's  Treatise  on 
Curiosity.  We  have  already  spoken  of  her  poems, 
of  which  we  subjoin  two ;  the  first  proves  how  de- 
licately the  virgin  Clueen  imderstood  how  to  express 
feelings  of  deep  attachment;  the  second  speaks 
in  a  more  exalted  tone  of  the  dangers  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  of  the  royal  duties.  It  proclaims  her  reso- 
lution to  draw  the  sword  and  punish  the  presump- 
tuous and  traitors. 


1. 

I  oaiEvB,  yet  dare  not  shew  my  discontent, 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate, 
I  dote,  but  dare  not  say  I  nerer  meant, 
I  seem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do.  prate. 
I  am,  and  not — I  freeze,  and  yet*  am  burn*d, 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  tum'd. 


Mj  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
Follows  roe  flying;  flies  when  I  pursue  it; 
Stands  and  lies  by  me ;  does  what  I  have  done ; 
This  too  familiar  care  doth  make  me  rue  it. 
No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  supprest. 

vol..  I.  c  c 
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Some  gentler  passions  steal  into  my  mind, 
(For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  melting  snow) 
Or  be  more  cruel,  love,  or  be  more  kind. 
Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low. 
Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'et  meant. 


2. 

The  dread  of  future  foes, 

Exyles  my  present  joye ; 

And  wit  me  warns  to  shunne  such  snares 

As  thretten  mine  annoye. 

For  falshoode  now  dothe  flowe. 
And  subjects  faith  dothe  ebbe, 
Which  should  not  be,  if  reason  rul'd, 
Or  wisdom  wove  the  webbe. 

But  clouds  of  joys  untry^d, 
Do  cloak  aspiring  minds; 
Which  tume  to  rage  of  late  report, 
By  course  of  changed  kindes. 

The  toppes  of  hope  suppose, 
The  roote  of  rewe  shall  be ; 
And  fruitless  of  their  grafted  guyle, 
As  shortlie  all  shall  see. 

The  dazzled  eyes,  with  pride 
And  great  ambition  blynde. 
Shall  be  unsealed  by  worthy  wigbtes 
Whose  foresights  falsehood  fynde. 
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The  daughter  of  debate, 

That  discord  aye  doth  sowe, 

Shall  reape  no  gaine  where  former  rule 

Still  peace  has  taughte  to  flowe. 

No  forrain  banish'd  wight 

Shall  ankor  in  this  port, 

Our  realme  brooks  no  seditious  sects, 

Let  them  elsewhere  resort. 

My  rustic  sword  through  reste 

Shall  firste  his  edge  employe, 

To  poUe  the  toppes  that  Beck  such  change, 

Or  gape  for  guch«like  joye» 

AU  over  the  kingdom^  as  well  as  at  her  courts 
the  tendency  to  improveiaent  was  rapid  and  un« 
interrupted.  The  palaces  displayed  equal  magni- 
ficence and  tastej  and  pamtings  or  fine  tapestry 
adorned  the  rooms  and  the  halls.  The  usual  mode 
of  life  was  simple  and  moderate^  but  on  festive 
occasions^  on  the  visits  of  foreign  ambassadors^  and 
the  like^  Elizabeth  was  fond  of  showing  royal 
splendour;  and  magnificent  processions^  elegant 
ballets,  comedies  and  tragedies  alternated  with 
serious  conversations.  (**)  It  cannot  indeed  be  de- 
nied that  Elizabeth^  fully  conscious  of  the  supe* 
nortty  of  her  understandings  aimed  too  much  at 
making  an  impression  by  her  beauty,  and  too 
uimuDdful  of  the  chilling  hand  of  time^  wished  to 
retain  externally  the  youthful  vigour  pf  her  mind.(*^) 

c  c2 
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But  in  spite  of  these  little  vanities  and  weaknessa 
to  which  many  persons  have  attached  far  too  muA 
importance,  no  court  had  yet  been  seen  so  pohshed 
and  so  moral,  so  intelligent  and  so  romantic.  How 
far  inferior,  at  least,  in  every  respect  is  the  other* 
wise  so  highly  extolled  court  of  France  undrf 
Catharine  de  Medicis  and  her  sons,  and  what  aii 
all  the  insignificant  names  recorded  in  the  litenuy 
history  of  France  in  comparison  (to  say  nothing  of 
all  the  others)  with  the  two  Britons,  whose  ligil 
has,  for  these  two  centuries,  shone  with  even  ili*« 
creasing  splendor.  Everything  which  has  bert 
observed,  thought,  discovered,  and  written  wil 
judgment  and  penetration  upon  nature  and  on 
in  his  mortal  ^  state,  since  Bacon,  finds  in  him 
indirect  or  direct  commencement;  and  if  the  coi 
pointed  out  by  him,  had  in  aftertimes  a  partial 
injurious  effect,  the  fitult  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  disciples  than  to  the  master,  whose  o1gd||^ 
was  to  lead  men  away  from  partial  views,  to  JM 
unprejudiced  examination  of  all  things.  Yet 
surpasses  him  in  enthusiasm,  Aristotle  in 
hensive  command  of  all  sciences ;  both  excel  him 
clearness  of  expression,  and  he  can  be  only 
teacher  of  the  more  confined  circle  of  science.  ' 
But  with  whom  shall  we  compare  the  unrivaM' 
Shakspeare,  or  whom  shall  we  place  above  Uafi 
From  the  tenderest  emotions  to  the  most  subhaiK 
energy,  from  the  most  plajrfol  humour  to  prophetic 
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dignily,  he  commands  the  whole  scale  of  feelmg 
and  of  thought;  and  while  so  many  renowned  poets 
erect  their  throne  on  a  small  section  of  the  magic 
circle  of  poetry,  beyond  which  they  are  unable  to 
pass,  he  lavishes  his  inexhaustible  treasures  in  all 
directions,  and  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
most  simple^  as  well  as  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds. 

Such  were  the  times  of  the  forty-five  years'  glorious 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  great  temperance  she  had 
ei|oyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  to  her  seven- 
tieth year.  But  now  the  sufferings  of  age  and 
disease  began  seriously  to  afflict  her,  swellings  in 
the  glands  of  the  neck  and  the  palate,  as  well  as 
weakness  of  digestion,  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  her  to  talce  nourishment;  and  medicine,  which 
even  in  her  younger  days  she  had  disliked,  was 
more  disi^eeable  to  her  than  ever.  To  these  bo- 
dily sufferings  was  added  gloomy  silence  and  me- 
lancholy, to  explain  which,  without  regard  to  what 
was  most  obvious,  many  artificial  reasons  were  as- 
signed. Sometimes  jealousy  of  her  successor,  or 
regret  at  her  severity  to  Essex,  or  at  her  clemency 
to  Tyrone,  were  alleged  as  the  cause,  and  many 
persons  would  willingly  have  given  more  impor- 
tance to  the  uncertain  manner  of  the  last  hours, 
tlian  to  the  tenor  of  her  whole  long  life.  For, 
though  the  greatest  and  most  active  minds  most 
deeply  feel  and  recognise  in  some  moments  the 
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frailty  and  emptiness  of  everything  human,  yet 
the  energy  implanted  in  them  by  God  raises  them 
again^  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  its  mortal  career 
that  the  mind  in  sadness  and  hope  turns  exdi- 
sively  to  what  is  eternal  and  imperishable.  Heaux 
Elizabeth,  a  few  months  before  her  death,  said  to 
the  French  ambassador,  "I  am  weary  of  life,  m  \ 
nothing  any  longer  satisfies  my  mind  or  gives  me  I 
pleasure.''  And  yet  even  according  to  the  accounts  : 
of  those  who  mention  these  conjectures  of  jealoosf, 
regret,  &c.,  her  end  was  very  different  from  wliit 
half-informed  persons  suppose.  She  died,  wssj^ 
Camden,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1603,  the  most  gratfe 
death,  such  as  Augustus  wished  for.  JohnstoB 
relates,  after  the  strength  of  the  body  had  beat 
much  weakened  by  the  reaction  of  tiie  struggling 
spirit,  she  bore  her  last  sufferings  with  the  gpreateit 
patience  and  firmness,  and  died  gently  and  trait- 
quilly  after  pious  conversations,  with  her  mini 
directed  to  God.  In  the  last  days,  says  Uraanuf^ 
both  body  and  mind  were  exhausted;  but  a  genthf 
peaceful  death  closed  the  happiest  life,  as  it  wa0 
preceded  by  nothing  melancholy  and  ominous,  no 
impatience  at  pain,  no  torture  or  convulsions. 

We  are  very  sensible    that  our   character  rf 
Elizabeth,  like  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Vi 
remote  as  we  are  from  all  reasons  for  predilectiflO  ^ 
and  aversion,  will  be  accused  of  partiality;  fcffiiO  * 
one  will  take  anything  upon  credit,  nor  give  bia*  ' 
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self  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  original  au- 
AoritieSy  setting  aside  all  prejudices.  Instead  of 
liny  other  justification,  we  will  give  at  the  conclu- 
sion the  opinion  of  the  greatest  historian  of  those 
^es,  namely,  Thuanus,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  will,  probably,  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
partiaL  The  following  is  the  substance  of  it. 
^Elizabeth  was  of  a  lofty  and  manly  spirit,  rapidly 
joatured  for  the  serious  business  of  life  by  her 
fsarly  fortune*  She  governed  by  her  own  under- 
Itanding,  not  through  that  of  others ;  ably  combined 
9M)deration  with  prudence,  was  severe  only  to  the 
irrogant  and  intractable  nobility,  but  mild  to  all 
others ;  so  that  from  the  very  beginning  she  inspired 
^  former  with  respect  and  the  latter  with  aflfec- 
tiou:  rewarding  real  merit;  frugal  in  order  not  to 
f^press  her  people;  far  from  extravagant  and  in- 
temperate enjoyments ;  acting  with  equanimity,  and 
•fcreseeing  the  future.  She  loved  peace,  but  under 
the  female  government  the  courage  and  glory  of 
ker  people  was  not  impaired.  If  vanity  and  a 
desire  to  please  diminished  her  reputation,  they 
[  aever  affected  her  firm  and  thereby  uninterrupted 

to 

gOTemment.     She  spoke  too  of  her  age,  and  called 

terself  an  old  woman.     In  her  were   seen  noble 

virtues,  worthy  of  the  greatest  King,  and  but  a  few 

defects,   excusable  by  her  sex.     Many  sought  to 

(^scure  her   glory  out   of  religious   hatred,   and 

to  cruelty  what  she  did  only  from  necessity 
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and  for  her  own  safety;  so  that  to  do  away  with 
the  envy  which  some  feel,  nothing  is  wanted  but 
time,  which  will  in  future  prove  to  be  the  best 
panegyrist  of  Elizabeth,  since  nothing  comparable 
to  her  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  past 
era,  will  easily  be  found  in  tibat  of  the  future." 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  excluded  all  women  from 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  adds,  "Yet  this 
century  has  produced  one  who  cannot  be  sufficiently 
extolled."  Anna  of  Este,  the  mother  of  the  Guise% 
an  enemy  of  Elizabeth,  said  of  her,  "She  is  the 
most  glorious  and  most  happy  of  women  that  ever 
bore  the  sceptre;**  and  in  the  same  spirit,  Lcnrd 
Russel,  a  Uberal  Whig  says,  "Of  the  English,  per- 
haps of  all  sovereigns  of  modem  times^  the  first 
place  belongs  to  Elizabeth."  (^) 
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(1)  Page  293.  Collier,  vol.  II.,  p.  638.  Differences  gra- 
dmlly  arose  relative  to  the  dogmas,  which,  not  being  so  deci- 
B?e,  we  pass  over  for  brevity's  sake.  Neal,  vol.  I.,  p.  451. 
The  Puritans  were  invariably  opposed  to  the  Catholics  and  to 
Oseen  Mary.  Hallam,  vol.  III.,  p.  263. 
!  (2)  Page  294.  So  far  as  they  desired  to  render  the  State 
entirely  subordinate  to  their  spiritual  rule,  they  were  on  the 
tiy  to  a  more  than  Papal  tyranny.  Vaughan,  vol.  I.,  p.  66, 
BuUam,  vol.  III.,  p.  263—282. 

(3)  Page  295.  On  this  subject  Elizabeth  said, ''  I  know  very 
veil  what  would  satisfy  the  Catholics,  but  can  never  learn  with 
what  the  Puritans  would  be  contented."  Monteith's  History 
of  the  Troubles,  p.  13. 

(4)  Page  299.  Cartwright,  Professor  in  Cambridge,  (who 
was  expelled  in  the  sequel,)  was  a  chief  advocate  of  the  Puri- 
tans.   Neal,  vol.  I.,  p.  212.     Villiers,  vol.  II.,  p.  524. 

(5)  Page  301.  The  Convocation  used  to  offer  money  for  the 
Clergy,  but  then  to  refer  the  grant  to  the  Lower  House,  where 
tbe  affair  proceeded  in  the  usual  course.  Brodie,  vol.  I.,  p. 
%6.  When  the  Queen  confirmed  a  resolution  of  the  Convo- 
eatioD,  it  was  binding  on  the  Clergy,  without  the  assent  of 
l^arliament,  but  not  on  the  whole  kingdom.   Holinsh.  vol.  VI., 

p.  355.    Collier,  vol.  II.,  p.  580—585.     Neal,  vol.  I.,  p.  229 

-243. 

(6)  Page  301.     According  to  the  Journals  of  the  Commons, 
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vol.  Lf  p.  104,  the  proceedings  against  Wentworth  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  Lower  House  alone. 

(7)  Page  301.  Even  under  George  I.  arrests  took  place 
on  much  weaker  grounds.     Hallam,  vol.  III.,  p.  348. 

(8)  Page  305.  Thuan.^  book  LXXIV.,  p.  15.  Camden,  p. 
317 — 365.  Busbecq,  EpUt.  19.  Never* 9  Mem,  vol.  1.,  p. 
296.     Cabala,  vol.  I.,  p.  334.     Benillon,  XLVIL,  p.  459. 

(9)  Page  307.  Spotswood,  p.  313.  StuarVs  Scotland,  toI. 
II.  p.  201.  Elizabeth  said  to  the  bishop  of^St.  Andrew's,  "1 
wonder  that  James  has  had  the  Earl  of  Morton  execoted  ts 
guilty  of  the  death  of  the  King  his  father,  and  that  he  reqnirci 
Archibald  Douglas  to  be  given  up,  in-order  to  treat  him  in  tks 
same  manner;  why  does  not  he  desire  his  mother  to  be  gifei 
up,  in  order  to  punish  her  for  that  crime?"  Letters  from  M. 
de  Mauvissi^re  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  1584,  (no  date  of  the 
month.)     Bibl.  Hart.,  1582,  fol.  398. 

(10)  Page  311.  In  January,  1583,  Eliiabeth  said  to  tks 
French  Ambassador,  Mauvissi^,  *'  If  the  Queen  of  Seotlaad 
had  had  anybody  else  to  deal  with,  she  would  have  lost  her  life 
long  ago.  She  has  a  correspondence  with  rebels  in  England, 
agents  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Madrid,  and  carries  on  plots  agaioit 
me  all  over  Christendom,  the  object  of  which  (as  messengen 
who  have  been  taken  confess,)  is  to  deprive  me  of  my  kiDgdoo 
and  my  life.''  Letters  of  M.  de  Mautnssiire  to  Kmg  Harjf 
HI.     Bibl.  HarL,  No.  1582,  fol.  324. 

(11)  Page  311.  Burghley  was  only  a  political  enemy  to 
Mary.  In  the  summer  of  1573,  he  prevailed  on  Elizabeth  to 
allow  her  to  visit  Buxton  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Sho 
went  thither  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  of 
his  Countess  Elizabeth.  '^  I  told  her  Majesty  that  if  in  fsr; 
dede  her  sickness  was  to  be  relieved  thereby,  her  Majesty  cooM 
uot  in  honor  deny  hir  to  have  the  natural  remedy  therof.*' 
Lodge,  vol.  II.,  p.  111.  Nay,  when  Burghley  had  spoksato 
Mary  at  Buxton,  Elizabeth  reproached  him,  manifesting  some 
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sospicioiiy  and  he  wrote,  on  the  24th  of  Deoettber,  1575,  in  fab 
defence  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury :  <'  1  know  and  do  under* 
stand,  that  I  am  in  this  contrary  sort,  malieiously  depraved, 
OD  the  one  part,  that  1  am  the  most  dangerous  enemy  and  evill 
willar  to  the  Qneene  of  Scots;  on  the  other  syde,  that  I  am  also 
in  secret  well  willar  to  hir  and  hir  title,  and  that  I  have  made 
my  party  good  with  her." 

He  says  he  is  a  faithfhl  servant  to  his  Queen,  and  no  enemy 
to  Mary,  as  God  knows,  but  **  If  she  shall  intend  any  evill,  I 
must  and  well  meane  to  impeach  hir,  and  therin  i  may  be  hir 
onfrend  or  worss."  Lodge,  vol.  II.,  p.  132.  It  had  probably 
appeared  singular  to  Elizabeth  that  Burghley,  Leicester,  Lady 
Essex,  Lady  Norris,  and  many  Catholics,  visited,  or  proposed 
to  visit,  Bmxton  that  summer.  Xoc^re,  vol.  IL,  pp.  150 — 161-— 
171^189.    Naresy  vol.  III.,  p.  50. 

(12)  Page  311.  Mary  complained  of  the  manner  in  which 
France  treated  her,  and  that  her  nude  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
disposed,  at  his  pleasure,  of  her  income  in  France,  so  that  no 
part  of  it  came  into  h^  bands.    Lodgty  vol.  IL,  p.  96. 

(13)  Page  312.  The  French  Ambassador  had  gained  over 
many  persons  in  England,  and  wrote  to  Henry  III.  that  he  was 
able  to  excite  disturbances;  but  the  King  ordered  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  and  not  to  give  ground  for  suspicion.  Letien 
fnmHemry  IJL  to  M.  de  Mauvuntre^  May  17,  1585.  Pinart 
dtpiehesyioh  8811. 

( U)  Page  314.  Letter  of  M.  de  MoMvissUre  to  Henry  UL, 
Dec.  19, 1583.  BibL  HarL,  No.  1582,  foL  329.  On  another 
occasion  Elizabeth,  conversing  in  Latin  with  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  said,  **  I  am  more  afraid  of  making  a  mistake  in 
Latin  than  I  am  of  the  King  of  Spain,  France,  and  Scotland, 
or  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland:*'  and  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Manvissi^re  wrote,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1534,  *^  Believe  me,Qtteen 
now  fears  nothing  that  may  happen  to  her,  and  well 
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knows  how  to  meet  efTectually  every  danger."  BibL  Harl^  No. 
1582,  fol.  355. 

(15)  Page  315.  Camden,  p.  421.  Even  the  French  Am- 
bassador, Count  Harley  de  Beaumont,  a  Catholic,  declared 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  said,  ''It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  bad 
subject,  in  order  to  be  a  good  Christian.  Obstinacy,  perversitj, 
indiscreet  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  have  been  the  ruin  of 
that  sect  in  England.  They  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge 
and  obey  the  Queen,  but  even  engaged  in  conspiracies  againit 
her  person,  and  entered  into  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  e£fect  her  overthrow.  Thus  instead  of  ob* 
taining,  through  her  indulgence,  protection  and  support,  tbej 
have  so  provoked  the  Queen,  that  she  has  been  compelled,  oat 
of  regard  to  her  own  safety,  to  use  severity,  and  to  deprin 
them  of  all  liberty." 

(16)  Page  315.  It  is  highly  probable  that  most  of  tbep 
might  have  obtained  pardon,  had  they  been  prepared  distioctly 
to  abandon  the  deposing  power  of  their  chieC  Vaughans  Menu 
of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  I.,  p.  37.  But  undoubtedly  every  om 
who  recognised  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  Elizabeth,  wai 
not  a  good  subject  of  the  existing  government. 

(17)  Page  316.  It  was  certainly  severe  for  a  Queen,  butriie 
was  not  always  so  badly  off  as  she  herself  describes  at  a  laltf 
period.  Thus  in  the  year  1577,  she  had  still  thirty  servaoti: 
Nares,  vol.  II.,  p.  512,  vol.  III.,  277.  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuai 
d  son  Ambassadeur  Qlasco,  (Glasgow  in  France,  in  the  MS.<t 
Aix,  No.  105,)  and  in  the  sequel,  at  least  sixteen.  ''The  £ari 
of  Shrewsbury  complains  of  the  very  great  consumption  of  wind 
for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  says  that  Mary's  servants  por- 
posely  put  out  of  the  way  or  destroy  much."  Lodgers  JUft^t 
vol.  II.,  p.  21—52—71—238.  The  lodging,  of  which  she  coaf 
plains  in  the  year  1586,  was  assigned  her  only  for  a  short  tinei 
and  her  description  is  certainly  exaggerated.   But  in  proportion 
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a  the  was  restricted  in  a  political  view,  the  more  agreeable 
oaght  her  life  to  have  been  made  to  her,  and  every  ground  of 
complaint  avoided.  Mary's  complainti»,  here  alluded  to,  are 
contained  in  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  Fond  Betkune 
Mtcr.,  8691,  ^ated  Tuthbury,  September  6,  1586,  and  was 
printed  by  Lord  Bridgewater,  but  not  published  by  him.  It  is 
inserted  in  M.  Raumer's  Illustrations  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries. 

(18)  Page  318.  Holinsh.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  630.  Rymer,  vol. 
Vr.,p.  4 — 184.  Collins,  Sydney  Papers ,  vol.  I.  Leicester's  letters 
6om  the  Netherlands  shew  that  he  was  impetuous  in  his  tern* 
per,  but  not  without  ability  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Burghley 
Umself  took  his  part  in  some  particulars,  and  declared  to  the 
Qoeen  that  he  Would  rather  lay  down  his  office,  because,  in 
dte  way  that  was  proposed,  disgrace  and  danger  was  inevitable. 
Miseea.  State  Papers^  vol.  L,  p.  297—324. 

(19)  Page  318.  Holinsh.,  vol,  IV.,  p.  91^—923.  Camden, 
p.  471.  Tkuanus,  LXXXVL,  p.  8.  Wolf^  HUtary  of  the 
hmitSj  vol.  I.,  p«  389.  Turner,  p.  632.  Outvying  each  other 
in  ^atic  zeal,  some  proposed  to  set  lire  to  the  shipping,  to 
plunder  London,  and  murder  the  most  distinguished  men. 
*ale  Trials,  vol.  IV.,  p.  151. 

(20)  Page  318.  Y«t  the  people  testified  no  compassion,  so 
^U  deserved  did  they  consider  the  punishment  to  be.  The 
ciecutions  took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  September,  1586. 
According  to  the  State  Trials,  vol.  IV.,  p.  166,  Elizabeth  gave 
Ofders,  after  the  first  cruel  executions,  only  to  hang  the  guilty, 
ttid  not  to  proceed  to  the  operation  of  quartering  till  after  death. 

(21)  Page  319.  There  are  proofs  in  Mary's  letters  in  the 
G^ry  at  Aix,  and  in  the  correspondence  between  her  and  M. 
^  Mnuvissi^re  in  the  Harleian  library,  that  she  had  greatly 
^teemed  Nau  and  Curl,  and  believed  them  to  be  faithful. 

m  Page  320.     Thuanus,  LXXXVL,  p.  9.     When  Mary, 
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darinf  the  iny«tigatioii»  called  Bvighley  her  eDemy,  he  lefilied, 
<<  Yet,  I  am  ttB  enemy  to  the  enemies  of  Elizabetfa/'  State 
Trialg,  vol.  IV.,  p.  184. 

(23)  Page  328.  Accoidkig  to  AtAenf  Mem.  Pre/.  Belli^Tre 
had  secret  tnstractioas,  widA  weie  directly  contrary  to  his  osten- 
sible mission^  and  urging  the  execution  of  Mary  as  an  enemy 
to  both  kingdoms.  This  statement  seems  hardly  credible  when 
we  read  Belli^vre*s  earnest  and  able  representation  in  the 
Negodatimks  d'AngUierre,  vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  38S  and  sq.  Bibl. 
Roy.  Ckamhre  des  Levami.  Sixtns  V.  also  had  given  Bdli^vre 
full  powers  to  speak  in  favour  of  Mary.  TempesH  vita  de 
SUio  V.  vol.  J.,  p.  315.     Tmrner^  p.  643. 

(24)  Page^29.  Journal  de  Henri,  III.,  p.  500.  'Joknst. 
p.  118.  Khevenh.,  vol.  II.,  p.  480.  Auhiffne,  vol.  Ill,  p,  134, 
says,  (but  it  is  improbable,)  that  Henry  IV.  and  the  Hngneoots 
in  France,  on  Elisabeth's  application,  gave  their  opinioQ  in 
favour  of  capital  punishment. 

(25)  Page  329.  Birch't  Memavre^  vol.  I.,  p.  52.  M^Cru, 
lAfe  of  Mehnlt  vol.  I.,  p.  366,  endeavours  to  prove  from 
Ck>urcelles'  Dispatches,  that  James  by  no  means  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  save  hm  Mother.  He  did  not  wish  to  risk  bb 
right  to  the  succession,  feared  a  war  with  England,  and  said,  *^V 
I  did  not  speak  earlier  of  the  liberation  of  my  mother  it  was 
because  she  had  sent  me  word  not  to  do  it,  and  I  will  not  do 
service  to  any  ungrateliil  person  I 

(26)  Page  334.  That  hopes  had  been  held  out  to  Babingtoo 
of  Mary's  hand,  is  related  by  Thiuanuij  LXXXVI.,  p.  8,  tnd 
-Camden^  p.  521. 

(27)  Page  335*  Burghley  said, ''  If  Elizabeth  died,  sach  a 
matter  would  drive  me  to  the  end  of  my  wits.''  He  and  othefs 
considered  Mary  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  the  throne.  HaUam, 
vol.  III.,  p.  184. 

(28)  Page  337.    Several  historians  relate,  ^'Elizabeth  caaied 
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Aimas  Pftnlet  to  be  iavitcd  to  mmider  Mary,  but  that  <the  noble* 
minded  man  rejected  the  proposal  with  indignation." 

The  conyiction  that  nothing  should  be  taken  on  credit  that 
ooncems  the  relatioBS  of  the  two  Queens,  induced  me  to  enter 
OQ  new  iuTestigatioDSy  the  result  of  which  I  will  here  commu- 
oicate.  The  account  is  founded  on  two  letters,  the  first  of 
which  is  addrewed  by  Davison  and  Walsbgham  to  Paulet  and 
Dniry,  who  were  the  keepers  of  Mary;  the  second  contains  the 
answer  of  these  two  men.  In  the  former  it  is  stated,  that  Elisabeth 
bad  said,  she  wondered  that  none  of  her  subjects  (not  cTen 
«f  those  also  who  had  united  for  her  especial  protection,)  de- 
livered her  from  a  justly  condemned,  and  dangerous  enemy : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  burden  was  laid  on  her,  though 
it  was  well  known  how  unwillingly  she  shed  blood,  and  above  all 
that  of  a  Queen,  who  was  allied  to  her;  nay,  did  not  the  dan- 
ger of  her  servants  and  subjects  move  her  more  than  her  own« 
she  would  not  now  give  her  sanction  to  the  infliction  of  such 
penalty. — Here  foHow  more  particular  allusions  to  the  situation 
of  Paulet  with  respect  to  Mary,  and  what  he  might  easily  do. 
The  tetter  concludes  with  these  words:  '^  We  have  thought  fit 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  these  words  latdy  spoken  by  the 
Queen,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  judgment.'' 

Paulet  replied  that  he  would  not  shed  blood  without  right 
and  authority,  and  thereby  disgrace  himself  and  Us  posterity: 
he  hoped  that  Elizabeth  would  not  be  displeased  at  this  an- 
swer, firom  one  who  would  yield  to  none  in  affection,  loyalty, 
and  obedience  to  his  Queen. 

If  these  letters  are  genuine,  it  follows  that  Elizabeth,  excited 
hy  the  difficulties  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  wished  for 
the  death  of  Mary,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  justifiable 
^  put  her  out  of  the  way,  she  being  condemned,  whereas  a 
public  execution  seemed  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
But  momentary  impulses  of  this  kind  could  by  no  means  lead 
W  to  give  to  Paulet,  either  herself  or  through  others,  authority 
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fbr  the  murder  of  Mary.  The  blame  of  haYing  propagated 
equivocal  expreasioos  in  an  eqniYoeal  manner,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing the  resolute  answer  of  Paulet,  (or  they  would  otherwise 
have  caused  the  death  of  Mary,)  would  therefore  fall  chiefly  on 
Davison  and  Walsingham. 

But,  and  this  is  the  main  question,  are  these  letters  genaiDe? 
We  find  them  printed  first  in  1722,  in  the  third  vdome  of 
Mackenzie's  lives;  then  in  1725,  in  Freebaim's  life  of  Maiie; 
then  in  1727,  in  Heame*s  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
vol.  II.,  p.  676.  In  the  first  place,  the  Editors  and  Reporters 
of  Biographia  Britannica,  art.  Davison;  State  Trials^  vol.  IV., 
p.  219,  et  seqq.,  do  not  agree  together,  who  first  had  theletters 
printed,  and  whence  they  were  obtained.  Thus  while  one 
says,  both  were  copied  from  the  originals;  others  relate  that 
both  were  found  among  Paulet's  papers,  or  that  a  Mr.  Urry, 
or  Curry,  copied  them  from  an  old  manuecr^t^  in  which  there 
is  also  Paulet's  account  of  the  execution  of  Mary.     I  observe, 

Firstly.  It  is  inconceivable  how  the  originals  of  both  letters 
should  have  been  found  together  anywhere. 

Secondly,  It  is  inconceivable  that  nobody  should  have  copied 
them  from  Paulet's  papers  before  the  year  1722,  or  that  Mr. 
Urry,  who  copied  them,  did  not  likewise  communicate  the  im- 
portant letter,  on  Mary's  death,  to  her  Biographer. 

Thirdly.  Not  the  slightest  critical  account  is  added  of  the 
original,  or  of  Paulet's  papers,  or  of  the  old  copy-book.  No 
editor  saw  or  examined  its  authenticity,  and  it  does  not  even 
appear  certain,  where  and  how  the  copies  were  made,  or  who 
possessed  them.  To  enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  this 
and  similar  points  must  be  cleared  up,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
doubts  that  at  once  suggest  themselves. 

Fourthly.  Davison,  whose  statements,  besides,  differ  in  many 
places,  says,  ''  Walsingham,  (State  Trials,  vol.  IV.,  p.  212,) 
was,  at  this  time,  ill  at  his  country-house,  as  it  seems,  because 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  the  matters  relative  to 
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Mary."  And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  this  most  prudent  of  all 
the  statesmen  of  those  times,  (who  had  counteracted  Leicester's 
proposal  to  put  Mary  oat  of  the  way  secretly,  and  who  was  for 
a  time  sospeeted  of  fisivonring  her,)  inconsiderately  united  io 
w  highly  dangerous  an  affair,  with  a  man  so  little  to  be  depended 
00  as  Davison.  {Camden,  p.  473.)  Lastly,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  his  affirming  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  had  with 
great  eoorage  dissuaded  Elizabeth  from  the  execution  of  Mary, 
and  then  writing,  without  orders,  a  letter,  recommending  her 
oiorder,  by  which  he  sacrificed  at  once  his  own  and  Walsiogham's 
chanu;ter,  as  well  as  that  (^  the  Queen. 

Fiftkfy.  The  subscription  to  the  letter  of  Ptoilet  and  Drury, 
"yoor  most  assured  friends,"  appears  to  Salmon,  in  his  Revhw 
(^f  State  Triaiif  so  unusual  and  unsuitable,  that  on  that  ground 
alone  he  declares  the  letters  to  be  spurious;  and  says,  '<  regular 
pfooft  of  their  authenticity  are  out  of  the  question,  t)ut  many 
vould  decide  at  onoe,  according  to  their  opinions  and  feelings." 
He  concludes  liis  observations,  (p.  34,)  by  saying,  •»<  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  judge  of  Princes,  as  well  as  of  private  persdi^,  ac- 
<^o^g  to  the  general  spirit:  and  connection  of  their  actions, 
^oi  according  to  a  single  event,  especially  when  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  has  not  been  fairly 
^presented.  But  I  know  not  whence  it  comes;  the  mnkitude 
^  inclined  to  accuse  their  superiors  on  the  slightest  insinu- 
ations, and  eager  to  swallow  whatever  is  adduced  to  their  dts- 
*^tage,  though  they  would  acknowledge  the  injustice  of 
^h  a  mode  of  proceedhig  in  any  case  in  which  a  private  penon 
*»  concerned. 

n^e  preceding  note  was  already  sent  to  the  press  when  the 
Author's  new  work,  "  Elizabeth  and  Mary  ^tuart,"  was  pub- 
lished. In  this  work,  which  cpntains.  the  result  of  further 
laborioos  researches  in  the  British  Museum  and  State-paper 
^ce,  is  the  following  passage :] 

*'  I  have  discussed,  in  my  '  History  of  Europe,'  the  question, 

'OL.I.  Dd 
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whether  Elizabeth  caused  Paulet  to  be  written  to,  to  this  effect: 
New  discoveries  place  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  Fust,  i 
found  a  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  Paulet,  of  January  5,  1587,  (il 
may  be  1586,)  in  which  she  consoles  him  for  the  loss  of  his  nB) 
and  adds,  ^  with  respect  to  your  recall,  this  is  a  subject  of  ok 
especial  care,  and  we  think  shortly  to  send  you  a  saccesMi. 
At  the  same  time  we  assure  you  that  your  services  have  beoi 
highly  agreeable,  and  have  so  pleased  us,  that  we  [Nray  to  God 
that  your  successor  may  tread  in  your  steps.  You  will,  dott1it> 
less,  give  him  such  instructions  and  advice  as  may  be  necemrf 
for  the  good  of  our  service  in  this  most  dangerous  world.' 

''  In  a  letter  of  Paulet's,  of  the  9th  of  December,  1586,  h 
says,  'Queen  Elizabeth  has  answered  the  French  ambassadff 
in  such  a  sound,  princely,  and  majestic  manner,  as  to  ezdli 
the  admiration  of  all  thut  heard  it.  Her  Highness  has  baei 
so  justly  provoked  in  many  ways,  that  she  will  not  give  wayli 
the  pride  of  so  poor  a  neighbour,  but  check  it  in  the  bud.'  b 
conclusion,  Paulet  says,  *  that  he  is  convinced  of  the  hoD(»aki| 
necessity  of  the  case ;'  by  which  he,  undoubtedly,  means  tkl 
execution  of  Mary.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1587,  Paulet  wiilv 
to  Walsingham,  '  I  wish  you  all  good  means  to  restore  ysif 
health;  but  this  cold  season  seems  to  need  hot  and  eanii 
solicitors;  the  delay  is  dreadful;  God  send  a  good  and  iufff ; 
issue.' 

*'  Hence  it  should  seem  that  Paulet  considered  the  seotOBfi' 
as  just,  and  the  execution  of  it  necessary.  An  idea  mjgU 
therefore  arise,  that  he  would  consider  the  secret  ezecutios  4 
Mary  as  recommended  by  policy,  and  justified,  and  wosM' 
assist  in  it.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum,  {Cod.  Hml 
6994,  No.  29—30,)  copies  of  the  two  printed  letters  of  DaiiNi 
and  Walsingham  to  Paulet,  of  the  1st  of  January;  and  PaaW^ 
answer  of  the  2d  of  February,  but  it  is  not  statied  whence  Aif 
came. 

''  On  the  same  1  st  of  February,  Davison,  (without  Walsinghii^^ 
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wioCe  ag  follows  to  Paulet,  '  I  beg  you  burn  .this  and  the 
mclosedy  as  we  assure  you  shall  be  done  with  your  answer  when 
it  has  been  shown  to  the  Queen  for  her  satisfaction/  I  also 
fonod  the  Postscript  of  a  letter  from  Davison^  dated  the  3d  of 
Febraaiy;  the  letter  itself  is  missing,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  Walsingfaam.  The  PS.  says,  '  I  requested  you  in  my  last 
letter  to  burn  the  two  I  sent  you,  on  account  of  the  contents, 
vhich,  as  I  see  from  your  answer  to  the  secretary  (Walsingham,) 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  done.  I  again  beg  you  make 
heretics  of  both,  as  shall  be  done  to  your  letter  whc^  her 
Majesty  has  seen  it.'  At  the  end  of  the  Postscript  he  says, 
*  I  beg  you  let  me  know  what  you  have  done  with  my  letters, 
because  they  are  not  fit  to  be  presenred,  that  I  may  satisfy  her 
Majesty,  who  might  otherwise  take  offence  thereat.  If  you 
treat  this  proposal  in  the  same  manner,  you  will  not  in  the  least 
err/  On  the  8th  of  February,  Paulet  answers  Davison. 
'Christ  commands  us  to  bear  the  impatience  of  the  afflicted; 
1  find,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  you  have  learned  this 
Chiisdan  doctrine.  For  you  are  satisfied  to  bear  my  mal- 
apertness,  by  which  you  bind  me  to  love  and  honour  you  more 
and  more,  which  I  will  faithfully  do.  Should  I  say  that  I  had 
homt  the  papers,  (you  know  which,)  I  do  not  know  whether 
everybody  would  believe  me;  I  therefore  keep  them  to  delirer 
them  into  your  own  hands  the  next  time  I  am  in  London, 
God  bless  you,  and  let  all  your  doings  turn  to  his  glory. 

*  Yours,  most  assuredly  to  my  little  power, 
' Foikerhkgay :  Feb.  8,  1687.'  «A.  Paulbt.' 

If  we  consider  the  matter  impartially,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
foUowiog  may  be  the  result:  Firstly,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  letters  in  question  were  really  written  to  and 
hy  Paalet.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  anxiety,  copies 
^  least  hare  been  presenred,  to  the  authenticity  of  which  the 
^0  subsequent  letters  of  Davison,  and  Paulet's  second  letter, 

Dd2 
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bear  indirect  testimony.  Salmon's  objection  to  the  subscription,  j 
"Your  most  assured  friends,"  falls  to  the  ground;  for  I  find 
that  this  expression  was  in  general  use  at  that  time,  and  tbe 
only  doubt  remaining  is,  whether  Paulet  and  Dmry  were  of 
sufficient  rank  to  use  them  to  Davison  and  Walsinghtm. 
Paulet,  however,  in  his  second  letter  writes,  ''Tours,  moit 
assuredly." 

**  Secondly :  it  is  very  probable  that  Elizabeth  had  spoken  of 
this  plan,  at  least  with  Davison;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  slie 
gave  a  formal  direction  to  write  to  Paulet,*  and  whether  she  saw 
his  answer,  as  Davison  affirms.  Davison  had,  perhaps,  cal- 
culated on  an  answer  from  Paulet,  approving  the  idea,  in  order 
thns  more  effectually  to  support  it,  and  give  strength  to  hif 
negociation.  Hence  his  great  fear,  lest  any  thing  should  pre- 
maturely  transpire. 

"  Thirdly :  while  the  documents  that  have  been  found  bring 
us  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  throw  fresh  light  on  the  subject,  a 
new  enigma  arises.  Davison  affirms  that  the  Queen  signed  the 
warrant,  and  gave  it  to  him,  to  be  immediately  delivered  and 
executed ;  and  yet,  after  the  public  execution  had  already  been  | 
ordered,  caused  negociations  to  be  entered  into  for  a  privali  - 
murder.  This  is  evidently  a  confusion  of  dates,  (a  Hystenur  _■ 
Proteron,)  and  a  misrepresentation  of  facts.  The  matter  ii  : 
cleared  up  in  a  very  simple  manner,  if  we  assume  that  Elizabetb  * 
provisionally  signed  the  warrant,  but  commanded  Davison  wot 
to  give  it  out  of  his  hands." 

It  has  been  judged  best  to  give  this  whole  passage  without 
cancelling  the  Author's  preceding  arguments,  so  that  the  reader 
has  the  whole  before  him.  We  refer  him  for  the  complete  view 
of  the  question  between  the  two  Queens  to  the  Author's  nev 
work,  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  English. — Translator'^ 
Note. 

(30)  Page  337.  To  have  it  in  readiness  if  any  attempt 
should  be  begun.      State  Trials,  vol.  IV.,  p.  208.      Popham* 
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the  Attorney  General,  said  in  the  proceedings  against  Davison : 
*'£lizabeth  had  neither  consented  to  nor  denied  the  execution 
of  Mary,  esteeming  no  clemency  in  the  former,  nor  wisdom  in 
the  latter."  Ibid. 

(3  i )  Page  338.  A  very  remarkable  account  of  the  execution 
in  the  same  Vol.  XXXIV.  of  the  Negociations  d'Angleterre,  re- 
ferred to  in  Note  23,  which  was  probably  sent  by  the  French 
ambassador. 

(32)  Page  339.  iitAtn,  vol.  II.,  p.  106.  I  never  knew  her 
fetch  a  sigh  but  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded.  Then^ 
upon  my  knowledge,  she  shed  many  tears  and  sighs,  manifest- 
ing her  innocence  that  she  never  gave  consent  to  the  death 
of  that  Queen.  Osborne's  Mem.  in  the  History  of  James  I., 
vol.  I.,  page  109. 

(33)  Page  340.  Camden^  p.  531 ,  535.  Thuanus,  LXXXVI., 
p.  13.  Spotswoodf  p.  335.  Davison  said,  he  considered  what 
he  had  done  to  be  meritorious  and  useful,  and  had  believed  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  Queen.  What  would  have  been  said  had 
any  misfortune  happened  to  her,  while  he  kept  in  his  pocket 
the  order  for  Mary's  execution.  State  Trials^  vol.  IV.,  p.  209. 
Great  light  is  thrown  on  Davison's  conduct,  the  opinions  on  it, 
and  Elizabeth's  view,  by  the  following  report  of  M.  Chateauneuf, 
the  French  ambassador  to  Henry  III.,  dated  April,  1585,  and 
which  is  in  vol.  LI  I.  of  the  Memoires  et  Traitis  concemant 
I'Angleterre: 

'*Walsingham  made  me  many  excuses  on  the  death  of  the 
Qoeen  of  Scotland,  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  Davison,  who, 
however,  he  said,  had  done  nothing  but  what  an  honest  man, 
the  faithful  servant  of  his  Queen,  and  a  friend  of  his  country, 
was  bound  to  do.  That  it  was,  however,  true,  that  he  had 
exceeded  the  Queen's  orders,  but  after  the  opinion  of  the 
Council.  Walsingham  has  even  told  me,  that  he  had  got  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  under  the  great  seal  by  the  Chancellor, 
^der  the  pretext  that  it  was  a  commission  for  Ireland,  so  that 
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the  Chancellor  had  applied  the  seal  without  haviog  read  the 
contents.  The  Queen  (he  added,)  was  so  incensed  againit 
all  the  members  of  the  council,  that  she  refused  to  see  any  of 
them,  even  Leicester,  Burghley,  and  Hatton,  because  they  hid 
given  credit  to  a  mere  assertion  of  Davison.  To  act  thni 
without  her  knowledge,  was  equivalent  to  placing  her  under 
tutelage. 

''Nevertheless,  as  the  execution  was  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  kingdom,  they  thought  it  very  strange  tkl 
the  King  of  France  should  be  so  offended  at  it.'^ 

(34)  Page  343.  Keralio,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  287—344.  Home, 
too,  according  to  his  letters  to  Robertson,  {Sinclair's  lAfe  of 
Robertson,)  thought  that  Mary  was  not  innocent  of  the  con- 
spiracy. 

(35)  Page  343.  After  Mary  had  designated  Walsingham  at 
her  personal  enemy,  he  took  no  further  share  in  the  transactioai 
relative  to  the  proceedings  against  her,  either  through  delicacy, 
or  because  he  was  really  ill.     Lingard,  vol.  Vlll.y  p.  284. 

(36)  Page  343.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Mary 
wrote,  in  1574,  to  her  ambassador:  ''I  write  no  letters  whick 
others  dictate.  They  may  well  draw  them  up,  but  I  see  them, 
to  correct  them  if  they  are  not  conformable  to  my  intentions.** 

(37)  Page  343.  They  are  more  complete  in  HardmAt 
vol.  I.,  p.  224,  than  in  Camden.  In  Haynes,  p.  513, 533,  aad 
in  Murdins  State  Papers^  there  are  also  proofs  that  Mary 
knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  and  corresponded 
with  Babington.  Turner,  p.  638,  says:  "That  Mary  was  ftBy 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  for  invading  Elizabeth,  and  for  aa 
internal  insurrection  to  depose  her,  and  that  she  patronized  die 
plot  of  the  Queen's  assassination  by  Babington  and  his  firiendit 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt.'' 

(38)  Page  344.  What  Nau  alleged  to  James  in  his  defence 
Ex  actis  publicis  minimi  constat:  he  was  the  chief  author  <3 
the  accusation  and  of  the  proof  founded  on  the  letters  which  fc 
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declared  to  be  genuine,  and  James  was,  most  probably,  of  the 
same  opinion.  If  Curl,  on  his  deathbed,  affirmed  that  he  had 
oot  been  unfaithful  to  Mary,  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  he  had  not  forged  any  letters.  Besides,  all  the  original 
papers  were  produced  except  the  letters  to  and  from  Babington, 
vhich  Mary  caused  to  be  burnt,  and  of  which  only  copies  were 
found.  Curl  warned  Mary  not  to  engage  in  such  matters,  but 
she  answered,  '^  that  he  should  do  what  she  ordered  him." 
Hardwicke,  vol.  I.,  p.M50,  Chateauneuf  too,  in  his  report  to 
Henry  III.,  of  the  dOth  of  October,  1586,  says,  that  letters 
icnt€$  de  sa  nuan  were  shewn  to  Mary. 

{d9)  Page  344.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  injudicious 
that  Mary  several  times  endeavoured  bitterly  to  mortify  her 
rival.  Thus,  in  1586,  she  wrote  that  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
had  related  to  her  the  most  scandalous  circumstances  respecting 
Elizabeth's  conduct,  her  unbounded  vanity,  and  foolish  love  of 
flattery.  That  she,  Mary,  had  however  forbidden  her  maids 
any  more  to  ridicule  the  Queen  of  England  in  this  respect,  as 
ia  a  &rce.  MurdiUy  p.  559.  Mary,  however,  learnt,  to  her 
mortification,  that  the  Countess  of  Shrevmbury  calumniated  her 
in  the  same  manner. 

(40)  Page  346.  Margaret  Lambrun,  one  of  Mary's  atten- 
dants, was  arrested,  disguised  in  man's xlothes,  just  as  she  was 
gcMng  to  shoot  Elizabeth,  who,  however,  pardoned  her.  NareSf 
vol.  111.,  p.  329,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  trans- 
action. 

(41)  Page  347.  As  early  as  1583  Philip  thought  of  war, 
^d  sent  spies  to  visit  and  examine  the  situation  of  the  coast,  har- 
boars,  forts,  and  rivers  of  England.  Strada,  vol.  II.,  pp.  9 — 530. 

(42)  Page  347.  The  numbers  even  in  the  originals  do  not 
>gtee,  because  they  relate  to  different  periods.   Turner ^  p.  668. 

(43)  Page  349.  Many  persons,  however,  believed  that  the 
^nnament  was  intended  only  against  the   Netheriands,  till 
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Walsiagham  contrived  to  discoyer  the  secret  by  his  eoussariefl 
at  Rome. 

(44)  Page  349.  Thumus,LXXXlX.,f.9.  Brodie.f oil, 
p.  222.  KeraliQf  vol.  IV.,  p.  396.  Sixtus  promised  half  a 
million  in  gold,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  fleet  had  landed  in  an 
English  port;  and  the  second  half,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of 
Parma  should  have  gained  a  battle  and  have  conquered  London. 
TempesH,  vol.  I.,  p.  317, — ^vol.  11.,  p.  80. 

(45)  Page  356.  Thuanui.  LXXXIX.,  p.  14.  Camden, 
p.  573.  KeraliOf  vol.  IV.,  p.  430.  Ferreras,  under  1588, 
§  81,  denies  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  banished 
from  court,  and  affirms  that  Philip  wrote  him  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence. At  Rome,  the  following  was  found  fixed  to  tlie 
statue  of  Pasquin :  "  Pontificem  mille  annorum  iodulgentiss 
largiturum  esse  de  plenitudiue  potestatis  su»,  si  quis  certo  sibi 
tudicaverit,  quid  sit  factum  de  Classe  Hispanica.  Quo  abierit? 
In  ccelumne  sublata  an  ad  Tartara  detrusa,  vel  in  aere  alicubi 
pendeat,  an  in  aliquo  man  fluctuat?"  Nares,  vol.  III.,  p.  335. 

(46)  Page  359.  Memoirs  of  Essex,  London,  1753,  p.  12. 
Psalm  Iv.,  23.  The  AiliaiKe  with  the  Netherlands  was  re- 
newed in  1598,  Camden,  p.  769.  But  Burghley  said  to  the 
deputies,  that  the  King  of  France  did  right  in  giving  to  bis 
subjects  peace,  which  was  imperatively  necessary:  ^'niettegen- 
staende  de  tractaten  anders  enthielden ;  seggende  dat  de  selre 
hadden,  ende  moesten  hebben  civile  interpretatien.'*  LeventMiH 
Olden f  Bameveldt'Lovesteinf  1658,  p.  29. 

(47)  Page  360.  Thuan.,  vol.  LXXXIX.,  p.  19.  Leiccrtcr 
left  debts,  partly  due  to  the  public  treasury,  for  the  payment  of 
which  his  effects  were  sold.  Johuton,  pp.  135*— 254.  lAfe 
of  Leicester,  p.  281. 

(48)  Page  360.  Rymer,  vol.  Vlll.,  pp.  1—67—101.  Re- 
specting an  apparent  love  intrigue  between  Essex,  who  was 
married,  and  Miss  Bridges,  a  young  lady  of  the  court,  see 
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CoUxKtsSydney  Papers^  vol.  IL,  pp.  38 — ^90.    lind.  p.  83,  oa 
some  disputes  of  Southampton,  Raleigh,  &c. 

(49)  Page  361.  ^'Le  plus  petit  compagnon  d'Angleterre." 
Mornay,  vol.  11.,  p.  137. 

(50)  Page  363.  In  the  year  1359,  the  Commons  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  till  that  time  it  was  only  an 
assembly  of  powerful  men.  Hallam,  vol.  III.,  p.  473.  They 
were  summoned,  too,  rather  for  single  counties  than  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  Gordon,  vol.  I.,  p.  325.  Poyning's  laws 
were  beneficial,  in  comparison  of  the  preceding  want  of  law, 
but  were  by  no  means  carried  into  effect  in  the  whole  country. 
Dtttieis  Wars  of  Ireland,  pp.  160—162. 

(51)  Page  364.  In  1602  she  said  to  the  French  ambassador, 
Harley  de  Beaumopt,  *^  I  was  inclined  to  go  myself  to  Ireland, 
but  my  council  declared,  that  my  people  would  never  consent 
to  my  leaving  this  kingdom,  and  put  me  in  mind  that  King 
James  of  Scotland  might  perhaps  attempt  to  occupy  my  place 
during  my  absence.  I  pay  no  regard  to  grounds  of  personal 
danger,  so  highly  do  I  prize  my  honour  and  the  welfare  of  my 
subjects. 

(52)  Page  365.  Perrot  had  dropped  some  intemperate  ex- 
pressions respecting  Elizabeth,  was  calumniated,  accused  of 
^icason,  and  died  in  the  Tower.  Salmon*8  Review  of  State 
'trials,  p.  39.  (Hume,  however,  blames  Perrot;  he  says,  **  But 
^  most  unhappy  expedient  employed  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,  was  that  made  use  of,  in  1585,  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  at 
^  time  Lord  Deputy :  he  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
Insh  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  in  order  to  enable  them,  without  the 
>>8istance  of  the  government,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
^otch  islanders,  by  which  these  parts  were  much  infested.'^) 
Aote  of  Translator. 

(53)  Page  368.  All  this  decided,  but  not  that  Essex  surprised 
the  Queen,  en  sa  nudite  de  tite  et  son  alopede,  Cayet,  ChronoL 
<^tosnatre,  vol.  11.,  p  234.  According  to  the  Aulicus  Coquin- 
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ariflBy  ?ol.  ILy  p.  141.  Elizabeth  immediately  said  to  Essex, 
''God's  death,  my  Lord,  what  do  you  here,  &c.?^  Some  said 
Essex  had  returned  on  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
Osbom  an  Essex's  Death.  Works,  p.  609.  The  following 
parttcolars  are  taken  from  Collinses  Sydney  Ftxpets,  vol.  IL,  p. 
90^ — ^213.  ''EsseZy  immediately  after  he  alighted  from  the  car- 
riage,  hastened^  withovt  changing  his  trayeUing  dress,  to  the 
Qoeen's  bed-chamber.  After  the  first  audience,  he  appeared 
to  be  very  cheerful  and  contented,  and  was  yisited  by  many 
lords  and  ladies,  but  questions  and  reproaches  soon  followed, 
and,  on  the  29th  of  September,  the  first  formal  hearing  took 
place.  While  in  custody,  (of  Lord-keeper  Egerton,  to  which 
he  was  committed,  sequestered  from  all  company,  without  per- 
mission to  see  his  Countess,  or  even  to  correspond  with  ber: 
Hume;)  Essex  became  seriously  iO,  so  that  Elizabeth,  to  ciieer 
his  spirit,  sent  him  a  message,  saying,  that  if  she  thought  such 
a  step  consistent  with  her  honour,  she  would  yiut  him.  It  was 
obserred  that  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  these  words. 
(p.  151 .)  The  false  zeal  of  his  partisans,  libellous  publications,  and 
the  ofTensive  prayers  in  the  churches  pronounced  by  some  clergy- 
men, did  the  Earl  great  injury.  At  the  beginning  of  February,  he 
sent  to  the  Queen,  through  Cecil,  a  penitent  letter,  which  seemed 
to  appease  her.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  26th  of  August,  that  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  not  permission  to  appear  at  court." 

(54)  Page  368.  Mountjoy  and  Francis  Bacon  Toted  for  reli- 
gious toleration  and  political  amnesty,  and  the  latter  was  pro- 
claimed in  December,  1600;  but  the  merciful  orders  of  EKzabeth 
were  by  no  means  generally  executed.  Curry ,  vol.  I.,  p.  36—37. 
The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  cost  immense  sums,  which 
might  have  been  spared  if  a  diiFerent  system  had  been  followed. 
Oardan,  vol.  I.,  p.  312. 

(J55)  Page  369.  It  u  doubtful  whether  Essex  had  not  chiefly 
his  own  ends  in  view.  At  least,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
wrote  to  James  after  his  death,  '<  Essex  wore  the  crown  of 
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England  in  his  heart  diese  many  yean,  and  was,  therefore, 
far  from  putting  it  upon  your  head  if  it  had  been  in  his  power." 
Aikin's  Life  of  James^  vol.  I.,  p.  67. 

(56)  Page  374.  Aubrey*s  Mem.  p.  215.  Oibom*$  Memoirs 
ofElizabethf  p.  397,  and  of  die  Court  of  James  I.,  toI.  I.  p. 
107.  The  acute  and  accurate  d*Avrigny  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  I. 
p.  6,  says,  ''The  story  is  apocryphe  ei  divolu  aux  faUeurs  des 
Ramans,'* 

(57)  Page  375.     Cayet  CkronoL  Septannaire,  vol.  II.,  p. 

294.     Thuanus,  CXXVL,  p.  6.     ''Prudence  cannot  lay  the 

fiiolt  at  the  door  of  Elizabeth's  justice,  but  the  ill  management 

of  her  mercy,''  says  Osborn,  Works,  p.  615.      In  order  to 

gi?e  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  the  case,  we  subjoin 

two  remarkable  passages  from  the  reports  of  the  Ambassador, 

Hailey  de  Beaumont.    "Queen  Elizabeth  said  to  me  almost 

with  tears,  I  well  foresaw  that  his  impatient  spirit  and  ambitious 

condact  would  involve  him,  to  hts  misfortune,  in  etil  designs. 

More  than  two  years  before  she  gave  him  warning,  telling  him 

that  he  would  do  well  to  content  himself  with  taking  pleasure 

lA  displeasing  her  on  all  occasions,  and  in  despising  her  person 

to  insolently  as  be  did,  but  that  he  should  beware  of  touching  her 

sceptre.    (Qu'il  se  contentast  de  prendre  plaisir  de  lui  deplaire 

i  totttes  occasions,  et  de  mepriser  sa  personne  si  insolemment 

commeilfaisait,  etqu'il  se  gardast  bien  de  toucher  k  son  sceptre.) 

She  was  therefore  compelled  to  punish  him  according  to  the  laws 

of  England,  and  not  according  to  her  own,  which  he  had  found 

far  too  mild  and  pleasant  for  him  ever  to  fear  that  she  would 

do  him  any  displeasure.    Bnt  her  too  affectionate  and  salutary 

exhortations  could  not  restrain  him  from  plunging  into  ruin. 

and  thus  her  own  passion  had  been  overcome  by  one  still 

stronger,  though  it  would  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  her  for  the 

f^t  of  her  life.     (Ses  avertissemens  bien  que  trop  salutaires, 

ne  Tavoient  pu  retenir  de  se  perdre,  et  que  sa  passion  avait  itk 
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i 
aussi  surmontee  par  une  plus  forte,  dont  elle  n'oubliairait  jamaii  i 

le  regret  qu'avec  la  vie.)" 

Beaumont  replied :  ^*  It  is  an  eminent  proof  of  yonr  good 
disposition,  that  you  cannot  forget  what  you  have  once  loied* 
You  must,  however,  the  sooner  overcome  your  grief  for  tb 
Earl's  death,  as  not  only  the  security  of  your  life  and  of  jam 
kingdom  depend  upon  it,  but  because  inestimable  glory  mml : 
accrue  to  you  for  having  courageously  overcome  yourself,  pre- 
ferred the  welfare  of  the  state  to  your  own  inclination,  sal 
known  how  to  distinguish  your  own  person  from  your  rojil 
dignity." 

With  respect  to  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Biron,  Elizabeik 
said, ''  In  such  cases,  there  is  no  middle  course,  we  must  throff 
aside  clemency  as  too  hazardous,  and  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures;  he  who  touches  the  sceptre  of  a  prince,  lays  holdef 
a  firebrand  which  must  destroy  him ;  for  him  there  is  no  mercf. 
To  pardon  persons  of  that  description  would  be  committini 
downright  injustice,  and  be  justly  followed  by  eternal  contemfl 
and  inevitable  destruction.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  King  of 
France,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  such  events,  and  is  naturallj 
inclined  to  forgive  and  to  forget  injuries,  suffers  severely,  wbea 
he  is  called  upon  to  resolve  on  the  destruction  of  a  man  iHioa 
he  so  much  loved  and  honoured.  I  myself  have  too  well  ezpflr 
rienced  how  strong  this  disposition  of  the  mind  is,  and  I  shall  jj 
feel  this  grief  as  long  as  I  live ;  but  where  the  welfare  of  of  ' 
kingdom  was  at  stake, — where  I  was  compelled  to  give  il  , 
example,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  safety  of  my  successor!,  I 
was  bound  not  to  yield  to  my  own  incHnation.  I  have  foool 
my  advantage  in  acting  in  this  manner,  and  if  the  king  doei 
the  same,  he  will  likewise  lay  the  foundation  of  tranquillity,  lai 
relieve  his  soul  from  suspicion  and  mistrust,  which  hinder  hia 
from  governing  in  freedom  and  satisfaction." 

(58)  Page  376.      Townshend's    Journal  of  the  Lords  ioi 
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CommonSy  p.  251.  Under  the  year  1596,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, Bouillon,  reports,  '^The  government  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen,  who  has  at  the  same  time  established  a  wonderful 
obedience  to  herself,  and  is  extremely  beloved  and  honoured 
by  the  people.  The  Parliament  had  formerly  great  authority 
in  the  kingdom,  but  now  does  whatever  the  Queen  pleases. 
The  Prelates  are  dependent,  the  Barons  are  few  in  number, 
and  neither  venture  to  displease  her ;  and  the  people  have 
had  such  long  experience  of  the  mildness  and  advantages  of 
her  government,  that  they  grant  whatever  she  wishes. 

(59)  Page  376.  Hallam,  vol.  III.,  p.  386,  says  justly: 
"When  judges  make  remonstrances  against  arbitrary  authority, 
this  proves  more  for  liberty  than  some  arbitrary  acts  for  tyranny." 

(60)  Page  377.  Mezerai,  vol.  VI.,  p.  283,  declares  Eliza- 
beth worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  especially  "  pour  Tardent 
amour,  dont  elle  cherissoit  ses  peuples,  vertu  que  pent  couvrir 
tousles  autres  vices  d'un  souverain." 

(61)  Page  379.  Respecting  all  these  things,  see  the  fourth 
volume  of  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 

(62)  Page  380.  **  The  best  demonstration  of  Burghley's  care 
in stewarding  her  treasure  was  this:  that  the  Queen,  vying  sil- 
ver and  gold  with  the  King  of  Spain,  had  money  or  credit, 
when  the  other  had  neither:  her  exchequer,  though  but  a  pond 
io  comparison,  holding  water,  when  his  river,  fed  with  a  spring 
from  the  Indies,  was  drained  dry."  Fuller*s  Holy  State,  in 
Sores,  Yol.  fll.,  p.  415. 

(63)  Page  381.  It  was  in  1550  that  sons  of  Peers  were  first 
elected  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Elizabeth,  in 
ihe  course  of  her  reign,  gave  to  thirty-one  towns,  sixty-two 
votes  in  the  Commons,  Andrews,  vol.  II.,  p.  25.  Parliam. 
^w^,  vol.  I.,  p.  958.  The  Members  for  inland  counties,  at 
^ttime,  received  a  certain  sum  per  diem.  Holinshed,  vol.  V., 
p.  34^-355. 

(64)  Page  383.     Individual  instances  of  the  violation  of  per- 
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sonai  liberty  undoubtedly  occurred  in  England  at  that  time, 
but  they  were  far  more  rare  than  in  other  countries.  HalloMf 
vol.  Ill.y  p.  336. 

(65)  Page  387.  Johnston,  p.  352«  Aihtn,  Yol.  II.,  p.  30. 
**  As  wisdom  and  secrecie  appeared  in  her  council,  so  hospiulitji 
charity,  and  splendor  were  dilated  over  the  whole  court* 
Osbom,  Mem.  of  Eliz.j  p.  330. 

(66)  Page  387.  "  She  left  an  immense  quantity  of  dresso." 
Andrews,  vol.  II.,  p.  202.  '^  In  the  year  1601,  she  sang  to  tb 
French  Ambassador  Biron,  accompanying  herself  on  the  Inttf 
and  all  who  heard  her  appeared  to  be  delighted.''  Mmtthku; 
vie  p.  419.  *'  Elizabeth  gave  a  f&te  to  the  Duke  of  Neven,ii 
1602,  and  opened  the  ball  with  him  in  a  gaillarde,  which  shi 
danced  with  a  degree  of  perfection  that  was  admirable  at  litf 
age.  Since  the  Duke  of  Alen90n,  she  had  not  done  this  hoootf 
to  any  foreign  prince.''  Report  of  M,  Harley  de  BeaummU^d 
May,  1602. 

(67)  Page  392.  Russell's  Essay  on  the  English  Oovemmest, 
p.  37.  Even  the  Jesuit  P^re  d'Orleans,  (Revolutions  d'Angletem^ 
liv.  VIII. y  p.  176,)  says,  **  Jamais  t^te  couronnde  ne  sut  miea 
I'art  de  regner  et  ne  fit  moins  de  fautes  dans  un  long  regal 
Personne  de  son  tems  n'eut  plus  d'esprit  qu'elle,  plus  d'adreMi 
plus  de^penetration."  Pope  Sixtus  V«  said,  ''Si  elle  n'etait  heir^ 
tique,  elle  vaudrait  un  monde." 

(A)  Page  316.  As  the  author  here  refers  to  another  diviiios 
of  the  General  HiilHiy  of  Europe,  which  it  is  not  intended  ti 
publish  in  English,  the  translator  has  judged  it  most  advisaU0 
to  give,  chiefly  from  Hume,  an  outline  of  the  transaction  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Netherlands,  in  a  separate  note,  in  order  not 
to  break  in  upon  the  author's  narrative. 

The  Low  Countries  having  revolted  from  the  tyrannical  go- 
vernment of  Philip  II.,  but  being  unable  effectually  to  reiiit 
the  formidable  power  of  that  monarch,  had  already,  in  1779, 
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seat  a  aolemn  Embassy  to  London,  to  ofier  the  sovereignty  of 
tbeir  pioTinces  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  she  would  exert  her 
power  in  their  defence.  Though  Elizabeth  was  induced  by 
manymotires  to  decline  the  offer,  she  however  sent  them  20,000/. 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  5000  Toot 
and  1000  horae,  to  be  maintained  by  them,  and  to  lend 
them  100,000/.  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  some  of  the  diief 
dtiei,  for  repayment  within  the  year.  This  treaty  was  signed 
OS  the  7th  of  January,  1778. 

In  the  feUowing  years  the  war  of  the  revolted  provinces  with 
Spain  was  carried  on  with  various  success,  till  the  assassination 
of  the  heroic  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Balthasar  Gerard,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1584,  filled  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
with  grief  and  dismay,  and  being  very  hard  pressed,  they  saw 
tlie  absolute  necessity  of  foreign  aid,  and  applied,  as  related  in 
the  text,  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

When  the  Earl  of  Leicester  landed  in  the  Netherlands  he  was 
received  with  great  honours,  and  many  fancied  that  being  in  cer- 
tain respecta  more  independent,  and  supported  by  a  powerful 
Qoeen,  he  would  be  able  to  do  more  than  even  William  of  Orange, 
and  Leicester  himself  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
States  thinking  to  interest  Elizabeth  still  further  in  their  ^vour, 
conferred  on  Leicester  the  title  of  Governor  and  Captain-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  appoibted  a  guard  to  attend  him,  and 
treated  him  in  some  respects,  as  their  sovereign.  But  Elizabeth 
was  displeased  with  this  proceeding,  and  severely  reprimanded 
both  the  States  and  Leicester.  She  was,'however,  pacified  by 
the  excuses  of  Leicester,  and  the  representations  of  the  States, 
hut  the  latter  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  him,  and,  from  his  ad- 
vocates, became  his  enemies.  They  complained  of  his  manage- 
laant  of  the  war,  and  of  his  imperious  conduct;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  applied  to  him  for  redress  of  their  grievances. 
But  he  soon  afterwards  departed  for  England,  without  giving 

them  any  satisfaction.     In  February,  1587,  the  States,  without 
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concealing  their  discontent  with  Leicester,  again  sent  to  oifer 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  to  Elizabeth,  requesting,  at  tbe 
same  time,  a  large  body  of  troops,   and  supplies  of  money,  i 
But  Elizabeth,  (to  whom  Leicester  had  on  his  part  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  States,)  answered,  '^  Instead  of  fulfilling  tke 
former  treaties,  and  properly  acquainting  me  with  the  state  of 
affairs,   you   now  come  and  suddenly  require   extensive  aid. 
Within  a  year  T  furnished  you  with  15,000,  nay,  18,000  men, 
but  you  almost  let  them  perish  with  hunger,  so  that  they  met 
with  more  civility  from  the  Spaniards  than  from  you.    Yoa  ^ 
elevated   Leicester  without  my  knowledge  and  consent,  and  j 
then  neither  esteemed  nor  obeyed  him.     You  say  that  I  muit 
support  you  for  my  own  safety.     Dreams!  England  can  protect  ; 
itself,  and  can  more  easily  make  peace  with  Spain  without  tte 
Netherlands."     To  this  warm  rebuke,  (which  took  place  on  tk. 
5th  of  February,  1587,   a  few  days  before  the  execution  of  ; 
Queen  Mary,)  Elizabeth,  however,  added  more  mildly,  that  she 
would  not  make  peace  without  the   Netherlands,   and  only' ; 
enquire,  before  she  lent  greater  aid,  what  was  the  state  of  afiairt  • 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  what  was  intended.     It  had  beet  i 
feared,  after  such  accusations  and  strong  language,  that  a  totii|  j 
breach  between  the  Netherlands  and  England  would  ensoe^l 
but  the  personal  altercations  ceased  when  Leicester  resigned  * 
his  post  as  Governor,  in  December,  1587,  and  Philip's  migfatj 
preparations  for  invading  England  made  all  other  consideratioMr 
and  differences  appear  wholly  insignificant. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Front  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Accession  of  Charles  I. 

t 

1603—1625. 

The  History  of  England,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  presents  a  most  striking  and  remarkable 
contrast.  If  in  the  former  the  whole  derives  life 
and  unity  from  the  superiority  of  the  understanding 
and  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  all  refers  to 
her  person  and  there  has  its  centre,  in  the  latter, 
from  the  want  of  eminent  personal  qualifications,  all 
seems  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  to  tend  to  different  di- 
rections. Yet  in  each  of  these  directions  there  is 
such  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  ideas,  such  an 
instructive  series  of  gradations  and  transitions,  that, 
independently  of  the  extent  of  the  effects,  we  are 
inclined  to  declare  the  history  of  the  English  revo- 
lution more  attractive  and  diversified  than  the 
French,  partly  because  the  latter  appears  to  be  only  a 
repetition  of  what  had  been  already  said  and  done  in 
the  former;  and  likewise  because,  in  France,  every- 
thing relating  to  the  church  and  religion  was  put 

VOL.   1.  EC 
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oat  of  die  qnestion  at  the  very  outset;  whereas  in 
England,  it  was  everywhere  connected  in  the  mostva- 
rious  forms  with  political  events.  Did  not  the  plan  d 
our  work  imperatively  prescribe  certain  limits,  we 
would  willingly  have  given  more  room  to  this  most 
important  development  of  new  ideas^  views,  ani 
principles  relative  to  the  state  and  churchy  royaltj 
and  republicanism,  to  civil  rights  and  duties,  &c^ 
for  we  cannot  here  arbitrarily  compress  the  narratiTe 
as  in  the  accoimt  of  merely  external  events  or 
fruitless  wars.  However,  as  the  hi8tx)Ty  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  is  fsir  less  important  and  memo- 
rable than  tibatt  of  his  son  Charles  I.,  we  shaH  take 
the  Hberty  of  considering  the  fonner  merely  as  as 
introduction  to  the  latter,  and  meMion,  witii  d 
brevity,  only  the  principal  matters,  without  stiirt 
regard  to  the  order  of  time,  viz.,  'first,  James's 
accession,  his  personal  character  and  principles  of 
government,  and  then  his  relations  to  foreign  states, 
the  Parliaihent,  and  the  church. 

The  arguments  "which  had  been  produced  against 
the  hereditary  rights  of  Mary  Stuart,  wew  par^ 
applicable  to  James  I.  alto,  but  after  the  death  of 
SKi^abeth,  the  most  important  of  theib  certamlj 
lost  their  force. 

In  the  will  of  Henry  VIIL,  confirmed  by  the 
Parliament,  which  many  persons  still  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  the  law  of  succession  to  the 
EugUsh  throne,  the  descendants  of  his  eldest  sister, 
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Maiganet,  who  was  sMtried  to  Jwies  lY,,  King  of 

Scotlaiid^  were  ^ilirely  pasaed  /over,  ao4  alter  ti^ 

death  of  aome  deaoeBdants^  the  or<>wn  M^as  left  to 

llie  beus  of  his  youngest  UBte»,  Mjuc^p  Diucbess  oi 

fafolk.    Her  gia&ddaugfaiters,  Ontbviae  'Grej  and 

Bmor,  Gountess  of  Cumberlaxui^  might  accordingly 

hiT€  nade  jcJaims  for  themselves  and  their  duldren^ 

ind  hare  alleged  tiMUt  Jaines  Tvas  the  son  oi  Mary> 

I  stranger^  and  of  a  detested  race.    On  the  other 

bud,  this  exclusion  of  the  eilder  Ime,  for  which 

iere  was  bo  reaaanaiUe  ground^  appeared  to  be 

ttly  one  of  tibie  many  -arbitrary  caprices  of  that 

Bonaich;  aiid  James,  indio  had  not  forfeited  hie 

lights  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  /appeared  to  be  un- 

^tiesticnably  the  nearest  natural  heir.    Ehzabetii^ 

tiierefoee,  who  was  .equally  entitled  widi  Heiury  to 

Kgidate  the  succession^  gave  her  <^onsent  to  his 

'rieration  to  the  timme;  and  her  most  enunent 

minister,  Cecil,  had  previously  entered  into  secret 

negociatbns  with  Ihe  King  of  Scotland.    All  the 

^er  atateamen  and  courtiers  joined  him,  no  other 

candidate  appeared,   and  such  men  as  Raleigh, 

€obham,  and  othem,  who  were  of  opinion  that 

tecnrity  should  be  obtained  against  the   Scotch, 

before  the  coronation,  by  various  conditions^  were 

^IHipQlar,.as.enemie8.  of  the  Earl  of  'E/Bsex.  Besides, 

^e  long  and  modemte  reign  of  Elizabeth  had 

entirely  bfmashed  from  the  minds  of  the  English  all 

^piehensions  of  lexcessive  pretaisions  in  a  King. 
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Bat  as  no  govemment  is  wholly  firee  firom  delects, 
and  the  longer  it  continues  gives  the  more  nxBi 
for  conjecturing  that  a  change  may  piodnce  an  im- 
provement)  many  perscms  rejoiced  Uiat  EDgiand 
was  again  to  be  governed  by  a  King,  in  the  piinifi 
of  life^  (he  was  then  thirty«>six  years  of  age,)  and 
who  had  been  trained^  by  the  experience  of  varioii 
fortunes,  better  than  most  Princes  lor  the  cares  rf 
govemment.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  eaci 
party  saw  in  the  future,  which  was  yet  uneert&ii» 
only  its  own  advantage,  and  fancied  itself  sore  d 
the  special  favour  of  the  new  King.  Thus  tb 
Roman  Catholics  hoped  for  milder  treatment,  ani 
the  Puritans  for  the  introduction  into  England  of 
their  doctrines  which  James  had  hitherto  .professedt 
lastly,  the  adherents  of  the  Episcopal  system  reUed 
on  the  circumstance  that  their  religious  principlei 
agreed  with  the  political  principles  of  the  nev 
King. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  made  all  the  necessan 
arrangements  in  Scotland,  he  set  out  from  Edinbur§:k 
.for  London,  was  everywhere  received  with  honwirs 
and  rejoicings,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1603,  being 
.St  James's  day,  was  crowned  in  a  manner  which 
•differed  but  little  from  the  CathiMikr  mode,  h 
may  be  conceived,  says  the  French  ambssssdi^ 
Beaumont  writing  to  Henry  IV.,  "that  distnrbances 
may  have  been  prevented  on  this  change  of  sove- 
reigns by  the  strict  obedience  which  the  late  Queen 
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80  prudently  established  and  maintained  among  her 
subjects^  by  the  example  of  her  justice  and  mo-^ 
deration^  and  the  peace  of  nearly  forty-four  years*: 
dnration;  by  the  decay  of  the  impoverished  and 
fcpressed  nobility,  by  the  wealth  of  the  people 
tho  are  afraid  of  loss^  and,  lastly,  by  the  weakness 
nd  disunion  of  the  Catholics."  When  King 
Hairy  IV.  said,  "  I  wonder  that  my  brother  has 
acquired  three  kingdoms  with  so  little  trouble, 
ihile  one  embarrassed  me  so  much;"  the  English 
imbassador  answered,  ^Hhat  James  wondered  still 
lore  how  Henry  bad  been  able  to  manage  three 
•omen,  Margaret,  Gabrielle,  and  Mary." 

This  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  in  England  were, 
however,  of  very  short  duration,  for  only  six  weeks 
liter  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  same 
•mbassador  Beaumout,  writes,  ^^the  discontent 
increases  daily,  from  various  reasons,  and  spreads 
among  all  classes  of  the  people." 

In  particular,  the  King  shews  so  much  predilection 
fcr  the  Scotch,  that  the  latter  endeavour,  through 
^bition,  and  still  more  through  selfishness,  to 
profit  by  the  itiftuence  which  they  have  accidentally 
obtained  over  the  English.  The  Scotch,  say  several 
^ters,  devour  the  kingdom  like  locusts.  Nothing 
is  unasked  by  them,  and  nothing  is  denied  them; 
the  settukg  up  these  golden  calves  costs  more  than 
all  the  wai^  of  Queen  Elizabeth.(*)  "The  jealousy 
of  the  English  towards  the  Scotch,"  says  Beaumont, 
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"  increases,  and  becomes  so  vehement  that  some  J 
flame  may  burst  forth  in  consequence;  foi*  the  lattdf 
are  hungry,  covetous,  and  impatient;  they  profit  lljf 
the  King's  favour  as  long  as  it  is  at  their  command^ 
and  endeavour  to  fix  themselves  in  all  public  offiofll 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  averse* 
endure  anything  detrimental  to  themselves,  as  thif 
are,  in  general,  not  much  pleased  with  the  Kiii|r 
and  openly  declare  that  thejr  were  deceived  f^ 
specting  his  reputation  and  the  opinion  they  weA 
led  to  conceive  of  him.  One  person  even  let  drojl 
an  expression,  Hhat  they  must  have  Scotch  Vespefli 
like  the  Sicilian.'  Notwithstanding  this  disconteHl^ 
a  renewed  attempt  of  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  to 
place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  or  to  resitrict 
the  King's  power  by  new  legislative  measure^ 
failed."0 

So  long  as  so  many  differences  continued  betweei  j 
England  and  Scotland,  the  union  of  the  two  crawHl! 
on  one  head,  and  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  King  of  ^ 
Great  Britain,  could  add  but  little  to  the  happinett 
and  power  of  the  people;   and  James,   therefort^ 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  complete  union  of  bdfll 
countries  into  one  kingdom.  (')     Most  persons,  ha^ 
ever,  thought  that  the  hereditary  right  of  Jame^ 
which  was  almost  accidental,  was  of  little  conse- 
(luence  in  comparison  with  the  continued  differences 
of  manners  and  customs,  of  the  religious  ideas,  and 
the  national   peculiarities,   of   the   two   countries. 
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Botb  ihfi  EQglish  and  the  Scotch  required  and 
feared  too  much;  each  party  considered  its  own 
institutions  as  alooe  iqi^poartant  and  acceptable,  and 
r^;arded  the  cerjtain  loss  as  greater  than  the 
possibly  gain.  Fpr  the9e  reasons,  tibie  comprehensive 
jfHan  for  a^  wtire  union  was  rejected  by  the  Par* 
liaments,  and  only  the  concessions,  in  9ome  minor 
points,  relative  tf)  trade,  to  importation  and  expor- 
tation, tp  the  administral;i(M»  of  justice^  &c.,  were 
mlopted  on  the  llt)x  of  August,  1607.  Many  years 
had  to  elapse,  ^lany  prqudices  and  passions  were 
to  be  .  dispeUi^d  before  the  Scotch  and  English 
loQke4  upon  then^selves  as  members  of  one  great 
whple.  "Jnstead  .of  ^  energetic  King,"  said  many, 
"we  J^ay?  gpt  on^y.fi  w^ak  Queen,  and  Great  Britain 
ha^  become  Ipsa  thu^i  ®«glajp4  wa^-" 

In  his  external  appearance  and  behaviour,  James  I. 
had  niQifehing  dignified  or  kic^.  He  bad  none  of  the 
beauty  and  engaging  manners  of  A^ary,  and  his  rough 
north^fm  pirQuunciation  was  the  more  disa^eeable, 
becawe  14p  tongue  waf^  tpo  thick  for  his  mouth. 
This  defect  likewise  hindered  him  from  drinking 
with  decorpm.  His  gait  was  naturally,  pr  through 
habit^  awkward  and  slovenly;  and  whereas  Elizabeth 
b^lieyed  thut  magnificence,  even  of  dress,  ought  to 
conwpond  with  the  royal  dignity,  James  despised 
all  external  appearance  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
constaajtly  hftd  bis  plotbes  made  after  the  same 
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fashion,  and  did  not  l6ave  them  off  till  tiiejr  were 
worn  to  rags. 

In  matters  relative  to  art  and  science,  be  was  in 
general  deficient  in  judgment  and  taste,  and  his 
learning  almost  alwlays  shewed  itself  in  im  ill-timed 
aad  pedantic  manner.  Flatterers  called  him  the 
Solomon  of  his  age,  while  others  mwe  acutely  and 
more  justly  observed,  that  his  mind  was  ar^pository 
for  worthless  trifles,  and  that  he  was  the  wisest 
fool  in  Christendom.  Sir  Francis  Bacon^  indeed^ 
said^  he  possessed  the  three  things  which  were 
ascribed  in  antiquity  to  the  highly  honoured  Hermes, 
the  power  and  good  fortune  of  a  King,  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  a  priest,  and  the  learning 
of  a  philosopher.  But  in  truth,  he  never  had  the 
command  over  himself;  acquired  nothing  of  the 
priest  but  the  spirit  and  art  of  controversy  cf  those 
times;  and,  in  learnings  was  chiefly  attached  to 
what  was  partial,  exaggerated,  and  useless.  His 
love  of  peace  was  chiefly  founded  upon  fear^  and 
the  mildness  which  returned  after  sudden  anger 
was  the  result  of  phlegmatic  indolence.  With  ex- 
cessive pretensions  for  the  royal  dignity,  he  bore 
even  improprieties,  and  in  his  jokes  was  dull  and 
vulgar.  Under  the  appearance  of  sincerity  he 
often  sought  to  deceive,  and,  as  usually  happens, 
was  more  frequently  led  and  deceived  by  hypocrites. 
True  merit  seldom  acquired  any  influence  over  himi 
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asd  his  qiparent  generosity  led  first  to  childish^ 
unworthy  profusion,  and  then  to  base  means  to 
obtain  money.  To  the  female  sex  he  was  not 
merely  indifferent  but  even  rude,  while  he  was 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  by  his  favorites.  His 
passbn  for  hunting  and  drinking  was  not  accom- 
panied with  adventurous  courage  and  love  of  in- 
tellectual conversation,  but  often  deprived  him  of 
ime  and  UKdination  to  attend  to  the  most  necessary 
business. 

James's  works,  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  shew 

more  knowledge  than  judgment,  and  more  fondness 

for  writing  than  knowledge.    The  explanation  of 

the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  chiefly  directed  against 

the  Pope  and  the  Catholics.     In  Demonology,  he 

endeavours  to  prove  the  possibility  and  reality  of 

BeoDmancy;   and,  consequently,  the  existence  of 

witches,  hobgobUns,  evil  spirits,  compacts  with  tl\e 

devil,  &c.    He  likewise  seriously  enquires,  why  the 

devil  has  more  to  do  with  old  women  than  with 

other  persons.     We  might  readily  pardon  all  these 

fancies,  if  he  had  not  acted  upon  them,  and  caused 

^  great  number  of  pretended  witches  and  magicians 

to  be  executed.(*) 

In  his  work  on  the  Rights  of  Free  Monarchies, 
he  requires,  on  the  one  hand,  that  every  King  shall, 
like  a  good  father,  govern  with  wisdom  and  mild- 
ness; but  on  the  other  hand,  he  rejects  all  the 
nieaus  of  public  law  by  which  such  wisdom  and 
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mildness  may  be  produced^  or  the  opposite  quilitiei 
purified  and  restrained.  James  justly  connects  the  j: 
doctrine  of  sovereignty  theoretically  with  a  higher 
source  and  a  sacred  delegation,  for  when  it  is  onei 
sacrificed  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  every  individuil 
and  every  moment,  security,  consistency,  and  obtf* 
dience  vanish.  But  he  erroneously  places  Kingi 
alone  under  the  immediate  protectionof  God,  whereai 
every  creature  is  in  His  hand,  and  is  entitled  to  i 
peculiar  mode  of  existence  and  development.  Uenci  - 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  King,  has  his  own  iit-  i 
violable  rights ;  and  when,  on  the  one  hand,  onmif  I 
potence  and  infallibility  are  claimed  for  the  Kiog^  j 
on  the  other,  there  arises  through  a  natural  oppor 
sition,  the  equally  dangerous  doctrine,  that  tte 
voice  of  God  is  always  heard  in  the  opinions  of  tlM 
masses.  James  affirmed  that  every  form,  eveij 
right,  had  no  foundation  but  his  pleasure^  axul  that 
the  whole  body  of  pubUc  law  was  valid  only  so  loBg 
as  he  did  not  abolish  it.  According  to  him,  all  ser 
curities  for  the  existing  state  of  things  refemd 
only  to  the  King's  person,  whence  the  opposite  notiai 
was  gradually  produced,  which,  erroneously  setting 
aside  all  personal  and  affectionate  conmiunitybetweet 
rulers  and  subjects,  placed  its  whole  d^endence  €D 
forms.  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  decided  pfl^ 
sonal  superiority,  spoke  only  of  the  affection  andlojal 
sentiments  of  her  people;  James,  on  the  oontnuy* 
talked  of  fear,  obedience,  submission,  and  affirmed 
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that  it  wu  sedition  to  dispute  what  a  King  might 
or  might  not  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.    Some^ 
times^  it  is  true^  he  added  he  did  not  wish  to  act 
contrary  to  kw  and  reason^  but  he  pretended  to  be 
the  $ole  judge  of  what  wa$  legal  and  reasonable. 
Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  these 
tiieorles^  Jamei  c^rtmnly  misunderstood  the  situa^ 
lioQ  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  imn  position,  when 
he  took  otbw  Kings  and  kingdoms  as  models,  and 
«dd  to  the  French  Ambassador,  that  he  and  Henry 
IV.  were  absolute  in  their  kingdoms,  and  by  no 
means  depended  on  ^e  counsels  or  concessions  of 
their  subjeofs^     James  not  only  obstinately  main* 
tained  these  principles  and  notions  against  his 
Bnmsters,  bat  allowed  his  consort  Queen  Anne, 
aster  of  Christian  IV^^  King  of  Denmark,  scarcely 
any  isJkietite;    her  inclination  to  meddle  in  pub* 
fie  aiilirB  was  not  supported  by  any  intellectual 
laperiority,  lor  which  reason  she  could  not  but  con- 
sider it  as  fortunate,  when  amidst  her  differences 
with  her  husband,  he  chose  his  favorites  with  regard 
to  her  wishes,  and  gave  her  money  for  her  imme- 
diate expenses.      Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
appeared  to  have  talents,  and  likewise  professed 
despotic  principles  of  government,  did  not  thereby 
accpiifiB  his  fath^^s  favour,  as  might  have  been 
expected;  on  the  contrary,  he  feared  and  suspected 
him,  and  lamented  his  death  less  than  the  people  in 
general,  who  expected  better  times  under  the  Prince. 
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Among  James's  Ministers  was  Robert  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  indeed  inferior  to  his  father 
Burghley  in  comprehensiveness  of  understanding 
and  energy  of  character,  but  far  superior  to  all 
his  competitors  and  rivals  in  activity,  eloquence, 
knowledge  of  afifairs,  and  political  perspicacity^ 
He  was  reproached  for  his  former  enmity  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  for  a  too  great  love  of 
money.  But  Essex  prepared  the  way  for  his 
own  ruin,  and  self-interest  never  led  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  astray  as  it  did  his  great  contempo-  '< 
rary  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  undoubtedly  very 
difficult  under  a  King  who,  like  James,  required 
implicit  obedience  and  even  flattery,  to  retain  any 
influence,  without  too  much  compliance ;  if  therefore 
Cecil  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  exalted 
and  heroic  characters,  he  is  at  least  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  useful  statesmen.  It  is  certain 
that  after  his  death  in  1612,  the  public  business 
was  conducted  worse  than  before,  and  the  strict 
performance  of  duty,  and  integrity  which  prevailed 
under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  disappeared  more 
and  more  among  persons  in  ofEice. 

Even  Francis  Bacon,  a  man  of  the  highest  in* 
tellectual  powers,  was  convicted  of  having,  con- 
trary to  all  laws,  taken  money  from  parties  in  suiti 
at  law.  Those  who  would  excuse  him  say,  that 
bad  management,  and  giving  way  to  his  servants, 
had  led  him  to  his  ruin,  and  that  he  had  probably 
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never  passed  an  entirely  unjust  sentence,  f&r  the 
sake  of  mcmey;  he  howerver  confessed  that  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed^  and  declined  alleging 
anything  in  hisdefence*(*)  He  accordingly  lost 
his  office,  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
place,  was  fined  £40,000,  and  condemned  td  im- 
prisonment for  an  indefinite  time.  The  King  re- 
mitted the  fitne  and  imprisonment,  but  Bacon's 
honour  was  lost ;  mean  flattery  did  not  regain  him 
any  influence,  and  the  contrast  between  his  mind, 
80  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  his  cowardly 
va^i?ortby  chairacter,  must,  on  serious  self-examina- 
tion, have  appeared  greater  land  more  eondemnable 
to  himself,  than  to  those  who  judged  c^  him  in 
the  sequel,  and  who,  for  his  other  merits,  were 
^Tiling  to  overlook  or  to  excuse  his  moral  de- 
ficiencies. 

No  sHch  palliations  can  be  alleged  in  favormr  of 
the  King*s  favorites ;  thus  Robert  Carr,  for  instance, 
had  no  recommendations,  but  a  fine  person  and 
pleasing  but  superficial  talents;  while  he  wad  des- 
titute of  solid  judgment,  and  his  character  merited 
the  severest  reproaches.  Yet  James  created  him 
^1  of  Scmerset,  allowed  him,  after  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  greatest  influence  in 
ptiUic  affairs,  and  on  his  marriage  with  the  dissolute, 
fivoTced  Countess  of  Essex^  presented  him,  accord- 
^  to  one  account,  with  estates  worth  one  million. 
At  the  wedding)  the  Countess  wore  a  coronet  which 
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was  valued  at  400^000  crowns^  and  the  dothes  of 
the  Earl  were  covered  with  jewels;  nay,  he  spcat 
in  silk  and  silver  stuffs,  40,000  crowns.  like  moA 
upstarts^  the  Earl  of  Somerset  was  arrogant  aai 
insolent,  not  merely  to  his  inferiors  aod  equals,  but 
even  to  the  King,  who  did  not  free  himself  fraa 
this  unworthy  slavery,  tiQ  the  Earl  and  his  ladf 
poisoned  their  former  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Overbuij, 
chiefly  because  he  had  spoken  of  the  latter  as  shv 
deserved.  However,  oidy  the  meaner  accomplice^ ! 
in  the  crime  were  punished  with  death,  while  tte 
two  principals  were  pardoned,  and  lived  long,  de^' 
tested  and  desiHsed.(") 

Far  from  taking  warning  by  has  experi^ice  li 
tiiis  and  similar  circumstances,  James  chose  a  new 
favorite  in  V illiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckinghan. 
He  was  handsome  and  active,  the  most  elegait 
dancer,  the  swiftest  runner,  &c.;  he  had  the  richest 
wardrobe,  the  greatest  number  of  love  intrigaeii 
was  the  first  who  eni{>loyed  men  to  carry  him  ib  t 
chair,  and  the  first  who  drove  in  a  coach  and  sii. 
•He  amused  the  King  with  singing,  .dances,  ftoi^ 
iprocessions,  and  dramastic  representations,  and  whn 
more  powerful  incentives  appeared  necessary,  nu 
ready  to  assist  in  all  kinds  of  indecent  and  vidgsr 
amusements.  Though  in  some  .points  humbloig 
himself,  his  pride  was  unbounded,  his  rapacity  ior 
moderate,  and  even  the  King  was  exposed  to  hi^ 
caprice  and  insolence.     At  first  he  took  plessnir 
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in  cii]iiimgIy#9«0Teriiig9ecn*ete,  and  adr^tly  cany* 
iflig  on  oourt  intiigues,  bat  he  laid  aside  all  appear- 
asce  of  imoderatton  as  soon  as  he  believed  himself 
tee  (tf  the  King's  fiavovir,  or  rather  had  fully 
establislied  lus  authority  over  him.  Buckingham 
was  sincere  rather  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  cha* 
lacter  than  fcom  love  of  truth;  liberal)  more  from 
ivodigaUty  than  generosity;  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
viOiout  chBGQce^  prudence,  or  discriminalMii.  Henoe 
he  gained  no  fiiithfnl  adher^ats,  nor  did  he  umier- 
stand  how  to  foorm  able  assistants.  He  had  tmly 
the  ordmaiy  qualifications  of  a  ciMiMier^  and  none 
of  a  true  statesman,  yet  he  was  for  a  long  time  at 
the  head  of  puUio  affiiirs.  He  acted  in  everytidsig 
without  plan  or  oonsiflteiicy,  w«b  not  ^ded  by  etny 
great  intere&tt  far  thfe  welfiu^e  of  his  country,  was 
so  feVorite  with  the  ^people,  nor  «  nol^  diaraet^* 

VanHy  sfcnd  presimnption  produced  dissensions 
behveen  ham  and  tibe  Ministef  OM^wress,  who  go- 
verned Spain;  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his 
onut  to  Chieen  Anne  at  Pktris  offended  Louis  XIII., 
and  he  ^daoKied  that  he  faadput  down  the  intellectad 
mperinrity  of  itiohelieu  %y  a  witidsm,  calling  hhn 
the  fireshwatetr  admiral.  Camerarius,  therefore,  was 
lig^  when  he  wvote  to  the  Chancellor  Oxtenstiema, 
''so  long  as  Buckingham  governs  here  in  Shigland^ 
i»>  geod  is  to  be  ektpected;''  others  said,  ^'favor- 
ites aie  designed  by  God  fear  the  chastise-- 
mat  of   sovereigns  and  pec^le,  and  he  always 
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employs  the  most  wicked  for  this  fatal  purpose.** 
— It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  a  King  like  Jamc^ 
and  favorites  like  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  wouM 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  dignified  and  commandf^j 
ing  attitude  of  Elizabeth,  with  respect  to  foreign 
powers.  Yet,  in  general,  the  object  which  Englaot 
ought  to  have  in  view  appeared  to  be  evidesH 
namely,  to  keep  equally  within  bounds  the  ^m 
ponderating  powers  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  tbi^ 
French  love  of  conquest,  and  to  secure  the  indrf^ 
pendence  of  the  united  Netherlands.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  the  notions  of  James  were  quite  iin" 
politic,  because,  conformably  to  his  abstract  theo*- 
retical  principles,  he  looked  upon  them  merely  it 
rebels.  It  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  tliiff 
Henry  IV.  wrote  to  his  Ambassador  in  Londotfj 
^^King  James  is  so  thoughtless  in  his  words  aw 
actions,  that  very  little  reUance  can  be  placed  upoi(i 
him.  He  treats  at  Rome,  in  Spain,  and  everywhor 
as  he  does  with  me,  but  does  not  truly  attach  him* 
self  publicly  or  secretly  to  anybody,  moves  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  conformably  to  any  hope  whidi 
those  around  him  excite,  but  examines  neither  ttaf 
motives  nor  the  merits  of  the  subject:  so  that,  af 
I  foresee,  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived  in 
everything." 

James's  love  of  peace  and  the  putting  an  end  to 
the  war  with  Spain,  may,  generally  speaking,  te 
approved,  but  all  liis  neighbours    soon  perceived 
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Aat  his  love  of  peace  was  not  founded  on  the  right 
motives;  £6r  which  reason  the  French  Ambassador 
lepoits^  '^As  long  as  James  lives  he  will  on  no 
account  ever  begin  war,  but  endeavour  to  preserve 
peace,  even  by  injudicious  and  disgraceful  means. 
He  bates  war  from  habits  principle,  and  nature,  and, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  will  avoid  it  like 
liis  own  damnation^  for  he  was  bom  and  bred  with 
a  base  and  weak  hearty  and  imagines,  like  princes 
who  are  devoted  to  religion,  the  sciences,  and  indo* 
le&ce,  that  he  can  never  be  compelled  to  go  to  war 
against  his  will,  by  his  duty  and  conscience,  or  by 
vblent  and  legitimate  reasons.  Besides  this,  he  is 
conscious  that,  through  his  weakness,  negligence, 
tnd  mezperience,  he  is  not  equal  to  the  manage- 
i&eBt  of  public  affairs,  and  therefore  ke^s  aw^ 
from  thenu  And  so  he  now  believes,  that  in  time 
tf  peace  he  may  more  easily  lay  the  burthen  upon 
others,  conceal  his  own  faults,  and  livo,  according 
to  his  disposition,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity 
and  pleasure/' 

No  person  more  skilfully  took  advantage  of  this 
^sposition  than  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Gondomar* 
He  wrote,  at  a  later  period,  to  Lerma,  "I  have  so 
lolled  King  James  to  sleep,  that  neither  the  cries 
of  his  daughter  and  her  children,  nor  the  repeated 
^Monstrances  and  entreaties  of  his  Parliaments 
^  subjects  are  able  to  awaken  him.**  Gondomar 
oveicame  the  opposition  of  some  officers  of  state 
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by  presents  and  pensions^  which  m  those 
hardly  anybody  hesitated  to   accept.     With 
peace  with  England,  which  deprived  the  Dutch 
all  assistance   from    that    country,    Spain   w( 
willingly  have  united  an  offensive  and  defei 
alliance,  which,  however,  was  not  accomp] 
partly  because  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
might  in  that  case  throw  themselves  entirely 
the  arms  of  France.     It  was  not  till  Holland 
eluded,  in  1609,  the  twelve  years'  armistice 
Spain,   that  all  his  foreign  relations   assumed'^ 
pacific  appearance,  and  James  had  no  present 
that  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
the  Count  Palatine  Frederic,  which  wm  cdel 
with  great  pomp,   on  the  24th  of  March,    161 
would  occasion  him  new  and  greater  cares.    It 
a  subject  of  much  joy  in  England,  that  the  infli 
of  Spain  and  the  Roman  CathoUcs  was  less^ied 
this  alliance,  and  the  King  more  attached  to 
Protestants. 

But  when  Frederick  accepted  the  crown  erf 
mia,  in  the  year  1618,  the  wishes  of  the 
who  desired  war,  and  the  timidity  of  the 
were  irreconcileably  opposed  to  e€U^h  other, 
was  James  able  to  moderate  or  control  the 
of  events  and  passions  by  his  general  princqibd 
Hence  his  wavering,  and  a  course  of  proceedafl 
which  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  all  partiea 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  he  declared  against  ever^ 
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.  ^^  msj  on  religious  pretexts  and  by  the 

_  _  ile;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  how* 

06  raising  of  recruits  and  money  for 

.  ,,  contrary  to  the  promise  which  he 

he  Spaniards.    His  theoretical  asser* 

1  posed,  among  others,  by  Archbishop 

'^^id,  "Frederick  must  accept  the  Bohe- 

'  "^  '^  ad  follow  where  God  leads  him,  step  by 

-  " ' " '  Skgs  of  the  earth  who  gave  their  power 
^  ^   "  should  abandon  the  whore,  and  give 

:^'     uin."     Satires  and  caricatures  were 

• -'  ^^  .ible  than  these  apocalyptical  inter- 

;  "2.  ^'thxkB  a  farce  was  performed  at  Brussels 

u*  ik  tf^\  iderick  was  assisted  by  Deimiark  with 

tyC(0tf^  }ded  herrings;    by  the   Netherlands, 

n^th  ff^f^^)  butter-tubs,  and  by  King  James,  with 

»..:/Jitt«^^^bassadors.    The  King  was  represented 

;r  y  <  '»  turned  inside  out,  and  with  a  sword 

^  3^ '"  srhich  many  persons,  in  spite  of  all  their 

-  -  J '  *d  not  draw. 
V       lUowed  that  it  was  hazardous  to  assist 

,     -  '  .  war  against  their  ancient  sovereign, 
act  in  Germany  with  a  foreign  military 
t     desirable  to  attain  the  object  in  view  by 
'is;  yet  James  should  never  have  sa- 
9  dignity,  and  placed  himself  in  a  con- 
light.     This  he  did  when,  according  to 
'.    of  the  French  Ambassador,  he  said  to 
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Gondomar,  '*You  have  reason  to  write  to  yo^ 
master  that  I  am  a  deceiver,  a  worthless  and  feith- 
less  man.  The  Palsgrave  is  a  wicked  man,  a 
usurper;  I  give  you  my  royal  word  Aat  I  will  not 
assist  the  confederate  Princes/*  And  yet,  at  the 
very  same  time,  James  promised  the  contrary  to 
the  Palatine  Ambassador. 

The  Spaniards  paid  the  King  in  his  own  coin,  ai 
clearly  appears  in  the  long  and  tedious  negociatioia 
relative  to  the  marrii^  of  the  Prince  of  Walci 
with  the  Infanta  Mary,  sister  of  Philip  IV.  Coa- 
sidering  the  condition  of  religious  and  political 
parties  at  that  time,  such  an  extraordinary  allianoi 
of  a  Protestant  Prince  Royal  with  a  Princess  of  Hoi 
greatest  Roman  Catholic  House,  was  unquestionably 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  hopes  and  fears,  tti 
tending  far  into  futurity,  were  built  on  the  announcel 
or  implied  object.  James,  with  his  usual  vanity; 
thought  that  if  he  influenced  the  Protestants  throogk 
a  daughter,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  through 
daughter-in-law,  (')  he  would  be  everywhere  the 
arbitrator,  allay  all  storms,  establish  peace,  and  re* 
cover  the  Palatinate  for  his  son-in-law,  with  H^ 
assent  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  pretended  to 
agree  to  this,  in  order  to  keep  the  King  of  England 
and  his  subjects  from  talcing  any  warlike  resolutions, 
and  to  gain  time ;  but  if,  which  cannot  be  suppas^<l) 
they  really  had  had  any  serious  desire  to  second 
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political  plans,  they  were  not  able  to  execute 
hem,  while  they  were  perseveringly  opposed  by 
kvstria  and  Bavaria. 

SThe  Spaniards  looked  upon  the  proposed  mar- 
■ge  more  in  a  reUgious  than  a  poUtical  view, 
pnile  one  party  vehemently  censured  the  notion  of 
dng  a  princess  of  the  orthodox  faith  among 
sinful  community  of  heretics,  another  party 
id  upon  it  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence  to 
»re  CathoUcism  in  England,  and  renew  the  con- 
m  with  Rome.  These  conflicting  views  and 
its,  the  wish  to  deceive  and  the  fear  of  being 
sived^  caused  the  negociations  to  be  so  pro- 
^ted,  that  Buckingham,  taking  advantage  of 
rles's  impatience,  conceived  the  plan  for  the 
ice  to  go  himself  to  Madrid,  and  gain  the  Prin- 
like  a  true  knight.  James's  objections  were 
led,  his  consent  almost  extorted,  and  the 
Spanish  CJourt  extremely  surprised  by  the 
ral  of  the  Prince.  This  resolution,  exclaims 
Venetian  Ambassador,  Yalaresso,  is  an  abyss  of 
'edible  wonders,  a  labyrinth  without  entrance  or 
le,  approved  by  nobody,  without  a  parallel  in 
dent  or  modem  history.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  King,  of  the  kingdom,  of  the 
ice,  and  of  Buckingham.  If,  as  some  affirm, 
iOkmdomar  said,  the  marriage  will  come  to  pass  if 
tiie  Prince  goes  to  Spain,  he  probably  only  meant 
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to  express  the  impossibility  of  the  alliance  by  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  journey. 

The  Prince  was  treated  in  Madrid  with  ven 
great  respect  so  long  as  it  was  believed  that  k 
would  embrace  the  Roman  Cathohc  religion,  anJ 
there,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  the  demands  and  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  religion  rose  continuaDj 
higher,  because  they  believed  that  Charles  had,  bj 
his  precipitation,  made  it  impossible  to  recede] 
nay,  Olivarez  plainly  declared,  we  must  take  it  foi 
granted  that  His  Highness,  when  he  undertook  th< 
journey,  had  resolved  to  come  over  to  our  Churcli 
Charles  in  fact  made  many  concessions,  £ind,  on  ti 
26th  of  November,  1623,  the  Papal  dispensatio 
was  at  length  received  in  London ;  but  with  t 
addition  that  it  would  be  null  and  void,  unless 
the  conditions  were  executed.  But  the  very  firs^ 
condition  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  EnglanJ 
should  enjoy,  toleration,  and  the  free  exercise  4 
their  religion,  could  not  possibly  be  executed  inj 
the  state  of  excitement  which  then  prevaileA| 
Though  King  James  therefore  swore  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  marriage,  and  gave  a  grand  enter- 
tainment, at  which,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
the  dessert  was  allowed  to  be  scrambled  for,  and 
the  plates  and  dishes  broken  by  way  of  rejoicingj 
essential  obstacles  still  remained,  and  new  oiios 
arose  in  Madrid. 

According  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court 
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CSiarles  saw  the  Infanta  very  seldom,  and  by 
stealth,  wherefore  one  morning,  acting  more  like  a 
bver  than  a  Prince,  he  leapt  over  a  wall,  accom- 
[panied  by  Buckingham,  into  her  garden,  to  speak 
jb  her.  This,  however,  gave  great  offence,  and 
|ke  forward  conduct  of  Buckingham,  who  did  not 
Ipare  even  the  Prince,  was  considered  by  the  grave 
Spaniards  as  highly  indecorous.  It  was  still  more 
Ipofortunate  that  Buckingham  completely  quarrelled 
^lith  Olivarez,  who  was  at  that  time  so  powerful  in 
tpain,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the 
iPHnce  and  of  King  Philip,  ^^  that  he  acknowledged 
Is  every  possible  way  the  goodness  of  the  King, 
imt  that  he  owed  to  the  minister  neither  gratitude 
|lor  firiendship."  Olivarez  answered,  ^^this  was 
lliiite  indifferent  to  him,  but  with  the  priests,  who 
Ihad  been  consulted,  he  insisted  that  the  conditions 
jldative  to  religion  must  be  executed  before  the 
narriage,  and  as  much  liberty  granted  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  England,  as  had  been  granted 
4)0  the  Protestants  by  Rudolph,  Matthias,  and 
Henry  IV." 

Buckingham,  who  had  at  first  been  so  eager  to 
faring  about  this  marriage,  was  now  equally  desirous 
Df  breaking  it  off;  returned  with  Charles  to  England, 
taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  dispositions  of 
^  people  and  the  Parhament  for  the  Prince  and 
himself,  unjustly  accused  the  Earl  of  Bristol  of 
living  conducted  the  affair  badly  at  Madrid,  and 
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laid  all  the  blame  on  the  Spanish  court  ;(^)  he  even 
prevailed  to  have  all  communication  with  it  brokeB 
oS,  and,  in  the  end,  war  to  be  declared  against  it. 
''But  the  Spaniards/'  says  Yalaresso, '' despised diis 
kingdom,  as  weak,  poor,  disunited,  led  by  a  timid 
King  and  an  inexperienced  Prince,  they  ridiculed 
their  ai^er,   and  talked  oi  a  revolt  of  the  mice 
against  the  cats/'     So  low  had  England  fallen,  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  glorious  year  1588. 
If  we  turn  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
they  appear  equally  unsatisfactory.     In  the  first 
place,  the  King's  ideas  of  his  unlimited  power  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  ParUament  to  a  share  in  the 
government  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  each  other, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing.    It  has  indeed  been  observed,  that  the 
despotism  of  the  King  was  of  a  merely  speculative 
nature,  and  therefore  innocent;  but  the  opposition  to 
it  was  called  for  by  duty  and  necessity,  because  a 
recognition  of  those  principles,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  would  have  legalized  tyranny,  and  have 
sacrificed  all  political  liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that 
a  sovereign  of  a  more  energetic  character  would 
have  been  able  to  appeal  to  it.    Besides,  James's 
notions  were  by  no  means  confined  to  theory,  but 
were  carried  into  effect,  when  he,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, omitted  to  call  ParUaments,  confeircd  the 
right  of  voting,  exercised  the  most  decided  influence 
on  the  elections, ('^)  prohibited,  or  at  least  disap- 
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proved  aU  deliberations  on  state  affairs,  and  caused 
members  of  Parliament  to  be  arrested  and  punished 
for  expressions,  which  by  no  means  exceeded  the 
limits  of  their  just  rights. 

The  not  unnatural  consequence  was  that  the  Par- 
liament, in  part  excited  by  the  King,  gave  way  on 
its  part  to  exaggeration  and  passion  ;(^^)  and  from 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  rights  it  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  was  the  more  easily  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  extending  them,  because  James  evidently 
aimed  at  reducing  them,  or  designating  them  as 
mere  voluntary  gifts  of  his  favour.  Nor  in  the 
end  can  the  immutability  of  rights  be  considered  in 
any  improving  state,  as  the  highest  object  of  wisdom 
and  happiness.  The  circimistance  that  James 
called  no  Parliament  from  the  year  1609  to  1620, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  two  months*  session  in 
1614,)  and  that  in  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his 
Teign  scarcely  any  useful  laws  were  passed,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent  violent  com- 
(notions. 

With  his  very  first  Parliament,  which  was  dis* 
solved  on  the  31st  of  December,  1609,  James  got 
^^  a  dispute  on  grants  of  money,  on  the  legal 
validity  of  his  Proclamations,  and  the  limits  of  his 
spiritual  power.  At  the  opening  of  the  second 
Parliament,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1614,  James 
blaming  the  conduct  of  the  first  Pariiament,  said, 
"that  he  would  on  his  part  do  everything  possible, 
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and  wished  that  they  might  act  in  omcord  and 
sing,  ^Ecee  quam  bamim*^  But  matters  soon  took 
the  same  course  as  the  first  time,  wherefore  tJie 
King,  seemg  that  the  Parhament  first  brought  for- 
ward  its  own  wishes  and  grievances,  and  did  not 
promptly  grant  what  he  desired,  suddenly  dissolved 
it  at  the  beginning  of  June,  though  nearly  sixty  bilb, 
which  had  been  introduced,  were  thereby  hindered 
from  becoming  laws.  From  that  time  he  endfia- 
voured  to  manage  with  the  ordinary  revenues,  or 
to  raise  money  by  other  means,  which  excited  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  at  length,  in  1620,  compelled 
him  to  summon  the  third  Parliament.  In  his  opening 
speech  James  said^  ''he  had  ofibm  piped  to  them 
but  they  had  not  danced,  often  wept  but  they  hfld 
not  mourned;  now,  however,  he  entertained  the 
best  hopes  for  the  future.*'  Hereupon  he  set  b^ore 
them  his  ideas  of  the  Parliament  and  its  objects, 
and  promised  to  protect  the  Ptotestant  religion, 
notwithstanding  the  intended  Spanish  maniage. 
He  had  improved  the  defects  in  the  administratioD, 
and  had  ariced  and  received  but  little  monev, 
though  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate  and  Boh^ 
had  involved  him  in  many  expenses. 

The  Parliament,  hereupon,  granted  a  considanble 
sum,  and  complained,  in  temperate  terms,  of  some 
monopolies,  of  exemptions  from  penal  laws,  &c. 
This  harmony  with  the  King  was,  however^  but  of 
short  duration.    The  arrest  of  a  member  of  Far- 
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liamrat,  and  the  interruption  of  the  sitting,  whieh 
q)peared  to  be  unreasonable,  led  to  more  vehement 
expressions  respecting  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs  and  the  trea^ent  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England.  The  result  of  a  correspondence  which 
ensued  was,  that  the  Parliament  thanked  the  King, 
indeed,  for  all  his  goodness  and  concessions,  but 
caused  the  following  declaration  to  be  entered  in 
Ibe  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"The  privileges  and  rights  of  Parliament  are  an 
mcient  and  indubitable  birthright  and  inheritance 
of  the  English,  and  all  important  and  urgent  affairs 
in  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  the  drawing  up  of 
laws  and  the  remedying  of  abuses,  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  the  deliberations  and  resolutions  of  the 
Pkirliament.  The  members  are  free  to  speak  upon 
fliem  in  such  order  as  they  please,  and  cannot  be 
called  to  account  for  them." 

James  was  so  indignant  at  this  declaration,  that 
he  struck  it  out  of  the  Journals  with  his  own  hand, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Privy  Council  and  of 
aB  the  Judges,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1 62 1 . 
For, 

Firstly y  he  had  no  intention  of  abridging  rights 
and  privileges,  but  neither  would  he  tolerate  an 
equivocal  declaration  which  affected  the  royal 
rights. 

Secondly,  the  time  chosen  for  this  declaration 
^^  quite  improper,  because  he  had  first  granted 
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the  desires  of  the  Parliament,  and  received  its 
thanks  for  so  doing. 

Thirdly^  it  had  been  hastily  carried  through  one 
afternoon  when  scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  mem- 
hers  was  present. 

A  week  afterwards,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1622, 
the  King,  with  the  approbation  of  his  whole  council, 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  published  the  motives 
of  his  conduct.  Among  other  points  he  said^  ''that 
the  members  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  foreign 
sovereigns,  and  lost  their  time  in  useless  discussions 
about  their  privileges  and  the  rights  of  the  King. 
Though  he  had  dissolved  this  Parliament  he  in- 
tended to  govern  well,  and  when  a  favorable  op- 
portunity offered,  to  call  another.**  Many  of  the 
boldest  speakers  in  both  houses  were  soon  after 
sent  out  of  England  under  various  pretexts;  others, 
for  instance  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Southampton. 
Messrs.  Coke,  Phillips,  Seldon,  and  Pym,  imprisoned 
for  different  periods. 

The  consequence  of  these  measures  was,  that 
the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  more  strictly 
inquired  into,  and  every  person  who  was  punished 
was  considered  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  good  cause. 

It  was  partly  on  this  account  that  James  opened 
his  last  Parliament,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1623, 
with  a  friendly  address,  in  which  he  touched  on 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  Palatinate,  and  warned 
the  members  against  too  anxious  investigations  and 
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doubts.  "He  had  no  intention,"  he  said,  "to  in- 
fringe upon  their  rights,  but  they  ought  to  act  in 
a  siniilar  manner  and  confide  in  him  as  a  mild 
sovereign."  The  House  of  Commons  declared  in 
vehement  terms  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
advised  that  fiie  negociations  for  a  marriage  with 
the  InfiBuita  should  be  broken  6£f,  and  in  the  end 
granted  money  for  war  against  Spain.  Some 
Roman  Catholic  Lords,  who  refused  to  take  the 
prescribed  oaths,  were  excluded  from  the  Upper 
House,  and  the  number  of  members  of  the  Lower 
House  was  increased  by  the  King's  gradually  giving, 
to  fourteen  placdis  the  right  to  send  members  to 
Parliament. 

This  last  Parliament  of  James's  annulled,  with 
the  King's  consent,  all  monopolies,  and  laid  down  a 
principle  on  which  all  British  liberty  is  chiefly 
founded,  namely,  that  every  Englishman  may  do 
what  he  pleases,  provided  that  he  does  not  pre- 
judice the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  King  nor  any  person  in  office,  but  the  law 
alone,  can  limit  this  liberty. 

A  general  principle  of  this  nature  left  room, 
however,  for  various  interpretations  and  applica- 
tion in  individual  instances,  at  least,  it  did  not  solve 
all  the  doubts  which  sprung  up  at  that  time.  Thus 
the  King  believed  that  he  was  entitled  to  impose 
conunercial  taxjes,  because  he  concluded  commercial 
treaties;  and  complained  of  the  avarice  of  the  Parlia* 
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mentwhen  it  blamed  his  bad  management  andpit)- 
fusioiu  The  King  said  that  the  extent  of  the  royal 
domains  had  been  reduced^  that  the  value  of  money 
decreased,  and  that  the  increasing  expenditure  could 
not  be  defrayed  with  the  old  resources.  The  Par- 
liament replied  that  for  truly  useful  expenses,  money 
would  not  be  refused,  and  the  aversion  to  grant 
supplies  proceeded  chiefly  firom  the  King's  refusing 
improvements  of  another  kind,  and  selling  crown 
draoams  to  lessen  his  embarrassments;  tiiat  he 
granted  new  monopolies,  oppressed  vassals  who 
were  under  age  by  his  guardianship,  imposed  exor- 
bitant fines,  and  granted  to  numerous  persons  pro- 
motion to  a  higher  rank,  all  which  was  at  variance 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 

The  affairs  of  the  Church  appeared  to  be  in  a  no 
less  alarming  situation  than  those  of  the  state*  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Roman  CSatholics  complained  that 
James  had  disappointed  their  hopes;  (")  that  he 
granted  them  no  toleration,  and  that  in  a  creed  pub- 
lished in  London,  the  Pope  was  designated  as 
Antichrist,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  as  foolish  and 
blood-thirsty.  On  the  other  side,  the  Protestants 
ccnnplained  that  he  had  granted  their  enemies  far 
too  much,  and  basely  sacrificed  their  brethren  in 
Bc^mia  and  Germany.  Both  parties  were  so  far 
right,  as  the  King  was  defident  in  judgment  and 
energy  oi  character  to  discover  the  true  middle 
course,  and  c<Hisistently  to  persevere  in  it.     Thus, 
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kis  complaisance  towards  RcHne^  arose  much  more 
llfom  fear  of  Jesuitical  intrigues  and  murderers,(^^) 
than  from  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  utiUty  of 
greater  and  more  general  toleration.  Nay,  he  per- 
iocated  the  unfortunate  Arminians  even  in  the 
Netherlands,  merely  because  their  system  differed 
in  some  points  of  doctrine  from  his  own. 

The  Jesxiits,  who,  by  their  own  confession,  had 

keen  active  even  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

WW  redoubled  their  efforts  in  England,  Scotland, 

nd  Ireland,  and  from  their  academies  in  Spain, 

Italy,  and  the  Netherliands,  sent  many  pupils  across 

&e  sea.      But  their  hopes  were  defeated  when 

Oatesby,  Piercy,  and  several  fanatic  Roman  Catholics 

conspired,  in  1 605,  to  blow  up  the  King  and  the  whole 

horiiament.      Every  preparation  had  been  made 

^th  the  greatest  caution,  and  the  time  for  the 

execution  of  the  plot  had  arrived  within  twelve 

liixirs,  (^^)  when  a  Roman  Catholic  Nobleman,  Lord 

Ifounteagle,  was  warned  by  a  letter  not  to  appear 

%  Paiiiament,  because  a  sudden  dreadful  blow  from 

Hql  invisible  hand,  was  impending.    The  Earl  of 

^ttisbury,  to  whom  Lord  Mountei^le  communicated 

tbe  letter,  left  to  the  King  the  merit  of  having  first 

thought  of  gimpowder.    The  investigation  that  wa^ 

iittide^  completely  proved  the  infamous  plan.    Some 

of  the  accomplices  fled,  others  were  taken  and  exe- 

cvted,  but  none  of  them  manifested  any  remorse. 

^  deeply  rooted  was  the  superstitious  belief  of  the 
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meritoiiousness  of  the  enormous  crime^  that  priests 
are  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  remove  any  scruples 
that  might  be  entertained  on  the  subject,  and  to 
have  given  to  the  conspirators  the  sacrament  and 
absolution.('^)  Garnet,  their  provincial,  was  executed 
because  he  had  known  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had 
not  given  information. 

Though  every  honest  Roman  Catholic  condemned 
the  wicked  plot,  yet  all  the  passions  were  so  much 
excited,  that  not  merely  were  priests  and  Romao 
Catholic  priests  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  on 
pain  of  death,  but  every  subject  was  required  to 
take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  for  the  King's  safety. 
Many  Roman  Catholics  believed  that  they  could 
take  it,  because  the  only  object  of  it  was  order 
and  obedience  in  civil  matters ;  others  refused,  rely- 
ing on  a  declaration  of  Paul  V.  These  were  excluded 
from  all  offices.  Attendance  on  Protestant  worship 
and  receiving  the  sacrament  were  commanded,  and 
orders  given  to  search  houses  for  popish  books, 
relics,  &c.  James's  praiseworthy  declaration  that 
the  punishment  for  the  conspiracy  ought  not  to  be 
indirectly  extended  to  innocent  Roman  Catholics 
availed  nothing,  and  was  looked  upon  by  many  as 
superstition  and  idolatry. 

The  Episcopal,  and  nominally  the  predominant 
Church,  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  maintain 
conformity  in  the  doctrines  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  supported  on  all  occasions  the  unre* 
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stricted  pretensions  of  the  King,  partly  from  con- 
viction, and  partly  to  secure  his  support  in  similar 
circomstances.  Almost  all  the  English  bishbps 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  unbounded  veneration, 
and  deduced  his  right  immediately  from  God, 
whereas  they  spoke  with  Uttle  respect  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  even  extended  the  King's  absolute  power 
to  the  right  of  assessing  taxes  at  his  pleasure. 

These  notions,  the  increasing  power  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  as  well  as  the  worldly-minded- 
ness  and  love  of  pleasure  of  many  of  the  superior 
clergy,  increased  the  violence  and  the  power  of 
the  Puritans;  they  were  called  the  defenders  of 
religious  liberty,  professors  of  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Calvin  unadulterated  with  Arminianism,  and  great 
praise  was  bestowed  on  the  morality  of  their  lives. 
Zealous  partisans  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
said,  Puritanism  is  a  cloak  for  the  worthless,  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  conscientious  men,  hardly  better  than 
^fooFs  cap;  thus  the  episcopal  Church  stands  in 
the  trae  middle  point,  between  the  two  beasts  df 
the  Apocalypse,  Puritanism  and  Popery. 

The  Puritans  undoubtedly  attached  too  much  im- 
portance to  certain  externals,  of  which  they  disap- 
proved; such  as  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
ring  in  marriage,  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  the  use  of  the  surplice;  but  their  adversaries 
were  not  more  tolerant  in  these  respects,  and  those 
who  saw  more  clearly,  perceived  a  more  deeply 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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rooted  and  general  oppodtion  between  them  and 
the  Church*  Elizabeth,  convinced  that  religious 
conferences  more  frequently  widened  breaches  than 
produced  peace^  had  always  preivented  them;  James, 
however,  on  account  of  circumstantial  complaints 
of  the  Puritans,  encouraged  them,  partly  because 
he  hoped  to  promote  truth,  partly  because  he  wished 
to  shew  hhnself  as  a  divine  and  an  orator.  At  the 
opening  of  a  reUgious  conference,  between  members 
of  the  established  Church  and  Pujdtans  at  Hampto 
Court,  in  January,  1605,  the  King  declared  his 
respect  for  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  his  aversion  to  alter  it.  Yet  abuses  mi^t 
have  gradually  arisen  which  required  correction, 
and  the  discussion  was  besides  of  use  to  stop  the 
declamations  of  the  discontented.  But  when  the 
Puritans  persevered  in  their  opinions,  though  the 
King  himself  often  interfered  in  the  conv^rsatioB, 
his  ideas  were  manifested  more  decidedly ; .  he  would 
not  increase  the  number  ol  the  laws  and  ecde^- 
astical  ordinances,  or  fill  the  pmyer  books  witJi 
theological  subtleties;  Royalty  and  Presbj^eri- 
anism  were  as  much  at  variance  as  God  and  the 
devil,  for  the  common  peq[)le  came  togetiier  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine, '  and  ignorantly  criticised 
every  King  and  every  government;  he  knew  how 
the  Presbyterians  had  treated  him  and  his  mother, 
and.  how  true  the  sajrmg  ^was.  No  Bishop,  no  King* 
In    reference   to    these    expressions.    Archbishop 
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Whitgzft  said,  he  was  oonvinced  that  ihe  spirit  of 
God  ^oke'through  the  King,  and  Bishop  Bancroft 
added,  I  can  testify  that  my  breast  overflowed  with 
joy,  because  Ahnighty  God  has,  in  special  mercy,' 
given  us  such  a  King  as  there  has  not  been  since 
the  time  of  Christ;  Lastly,  it  was  declared  in  an 
official  statement,'  that  the  episcopal  Church  had 
been  found  pure  and  blameless  in  all  essential  points, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  changes 
in  the  prayer  book,  every  thing  must  remain  as  it 
was.  It  was  ordered,  subsequently,  that  nobody 
should  preach  on  things  that  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles;  nor  on  predestination, 
election,  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  King,  &c. 

The  Puritans  universally  complained  that  the 
question  had  been  decided  against  them,  partially, 
and  without  the  assent  of  ParHament,  merely  by 
loyai  proclamations ;  but  they  were  not  agreed 
whether  they  might  submit  to  the  ordinances,  and 
consider  the  English  as  a  real  Church,  or  whether 
they  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  member  of  Anti- 
christ Many  c^  the  more  rigid  emigrated  to  the 
^^ether)ands  and  America,  and  those  who  remained 
hehmd  and  refused  compliance,  were .  punished,  or 
removed  from  their  posts.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
Church  gained  very  little  by  this  exclusion,  and 
*he  Puritans  in  Scotland  opposed  it  still  more 
decidedly. 

'These  lattev^  aimed  at  establishing  a   Church 

Gg2 
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wholly  independent  of  all  temporal  jurisdiction, 
without  any  gradation  of  dignities,  and  divine 
service  entirely  destitute  of  art  and  ceremonies. 
Their  austerity  and  gloomy  views  of  life  degene- 
rated in  some  into  fanatic  enthusiasm;  in  others 
into  dark  melancholy.  Even  the  more  moderate 
clergy  looked  upon  it  as  their  duty  to  judge,  without 
forbearance,  of  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  Queen 
and  their  favorites,  of  ministers,  and  of  the  admini- 
stration of  public  affairs,  and  to  address  the  people  on 
these  subjects  from  the  pulpit.  They  extended  their 
jurisdiction,  added  to  the  severity  of  their  decrees 
of  excommunication,  which  the  temporal  power  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  dared  not  to  take  off 
even  if  it  was  unjust.  Thus,  in  the  year  1 593,  a 
synod  excommunicated  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Lords,  without  regard  to  the  King's  interference, 
and  left  them  only  the  choice  of  being  converted 
or  of  quitting  the  country. 

All  this  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prio- 
ciples  of  James.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
bring  over  the  inferior  clergy  to  his  side,  partly  by 
concessions,  partly  by  threats ;  gained  many  of  the 
lower  Barons,  who,  since  the  year  1 584,  had  repre- 
sented the  counties  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  those 
Lords  who  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  Church 
lands,  or  were  afraid  lest  they  should  be  compelled 
to  resign  them. 

At  this  time  the  clergy  obtained,  in  some  measure, 
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representatives  in  Parliament;  the  General  Assembly 
proposed  for  each  place  six  persons^  out  of  whom 
the  King  chose  one.  But  these  representatives 
were  to  propose  nothing  without  a  special  com- 
mission, and  approve  nothing  that  might  be  inju- 
rious to  the  Church.  They  retained  their  office 
only  for  one  year,  and  were  responsible  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Clergy.  While  many 
i»nsidered  this  ParUamentary  attendance  as  a  gain 
for  the  Church,  others  vehemently  reprehended  all 
participation  in  temporal  assembUes,  saying  that  it 
led,  if  not  to  the  subjection  of  the  Church  to  the 
State,  yet,  in  the  end,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bishops.  Almost  all  assented  to  Buchan's  prin- 
ciple, that  Princes,  like  the  meanest  subject,  are 
tunenable  for  their  crimes  to  the  tribunals,  and,  in 
case  of  resistance,  may  be  compelled  by  arms  and 
deposed. 

James,  till  he  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
with  uncommon  caution  and  moderation  towards 
tiie  Presbyterians,  but  in  the  subsequent  years  his 
flans  relative  to  the  Church  became  more  manifest, 
and  were  promoted  by  means  of  every  kind ;  praise, 
rewards,  bribery,  threats,  deprivation,  and  banish- 
ment, often  with  violation  of  many  legal  forms. 
The  Church  was  to  be  subordinate  to  the  State, 
tod  no  reUgious  assembly  convoked  without  the 
^yal  assent.    The  Bishops  recovered  ( 1 606  to  1 6 1 0) 
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most  of  their  estates^  and  their  seats  in  Parliament, 
and  became  the  heads  of  the  asi^emfalies;  every 
priest  was  to  swear  obedience  to  them,  and  nobody 
to  preach  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
th|Qse  new  ordinances. 

In  the  year  1617  the  King  eflfected  many  otha 
changes,  and  resolved  that  what  he  ordered,  by 
the  advice  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  a  suffir 
cient  number  of  clergymen,  should  be  law.  At 
the  same  time  he  introduced  into  his  chapel  the 
choir,,  the  organ,  and  many  other  things  that  had 
been  before  abolished;  and  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1618,  prevailed  on  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  to 
adopt  the  five  articles  of  Perth.  These  were, 
1.  The  Sacrament  is  received  kneeling.  2:  It  may 
be  administered  to  sick  persons  in  their  own  houses. 
3.  Private  Baptism  is  allowed,  4.  Children  eight 
years  of  age  may  be  confirmed.  And,  5,  certain 
holydays  shall  be  observed. 

These  points  appeared  to  many  persons  the  more 
objectionable,  as  several  difficult  and  disputed  doc- 
trines were  merely  indicated,  or  implied  in  them; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  real  presence;  the 
necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  •  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  &c.  These  articles  were,  however, 
confirmed  by  the  Parliament  in  the  year  1621,  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  after  the  royal  commis- 
sioner had  declared  tliat  no  further  innovations 
should  be  made.    From  that  time,  the  power  of  the 
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King  and  of  the  Bishops  continued  to  increase,  so 
that  even  mere  addresses  and  representations  to 
the  Parliatnent  were  looked  upon  as  seditious.  If 
the  preceding  priestly  democracy  often  manifested 
gloomy  austerity,  presumption,  and  restlessness, 
the  new  episcopal  aristocracy  frequjently  shewed 
moral  degeneracy,  and,  together  with  servility,  a 
Inst  of  power  of  a  different  description.  Hence 
James  wrote  to  the  Bishops,  ^^tke  disobedient, 
seditious,  rebellious  crowd  must  obey,  otherwise  it 
resists  God,  its  natural  King,  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  sword  is  put  into  your  hands,  there- 
fore make  use  of  it,  and  let  it  no  longer  remain 
idle." 

Neither  James  nor  his  adversaries  had  any  con- 
ception of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  creeds,  or  of  genuine  toleration; 
nay,  all  considered  the  existence  of  two  diverging 
opinions  in  a  state  to  be  injurious  and  condemnable, 
and  each  demanded  the  exclusive  predominance  of 
his  own  opinion.  These  diverse  opinions  were 
advocated  ill  polemical  and  satirical  publications  with 
such  acrimony,  that  the  government  several  times 
seriously  interfered  to  prevent  them.  Its  measures, 
however,  were  in  general  fruitless,  and  the  Church 
^d  State  were  the  subjects  of  more  and  more 
fitter  ceilsure.  The  Puritans  blamed,  among  other 
^gs,  a  royal  resolution  of  the  year  1618,  relative 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.    According  to  a 
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pamphlet  of  a  Dr.  Bound,  no  marriage  or  other 
festival  ought  to  be  celebrated  on  that  day;  none 
but  spiritual  occupations  allowed;  one  bell  at  the 
most  be  permitted  to  ring;  and  mirth  and  cheerful 
conversation  be  regarded  as  sinful.  Now,  though 
the  decree  of  James  permitted  company,  games, 
and  amusements,  only  in  those  hours  of  Sunday  is 
which  divine  service  was  not  performed,  and  ad- 
mitted only  those  persons  who  had  already  been 
at  church,  the  Sabbatarians  and  Puritans  took  the 
greatest  offence  at  it.  On  the  other  hand;  a  satire 
against  them  said,  ''if  God  and  his  Angels  ap- 
peared on  the  day  of  judgment  in  the  purest  white 
robes,  the  Puritans  would  run  away  and  cry, 
that  the  abomination  of  the  choristers  overtook 
them." 

In  addition  to  so  many  general  grounds  for  dis- 
content and  disunion,  there  were  several  individual 
grievances  and  acts  of  injustice.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  treatment  of  the  proud  and  impetuous, 
but  highly  gifted  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  His  enmity 
to  Essex  had  injured  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  his  hatred  to  the  Scotch  prejudiced  the  King 
against  him.  Though,  notwithstanding  several 
violations  of  prescribed  forms,  he  was  not  convicted 
of  actual  participation  in  Cobham's  conspiracy,  he 
remained  ten  years  in  prison,  tiU  he  paid,  through 
Lady  Villiers,  1,500/.  to  the  new  favorite,  Buck- 
ingham.  An  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  colonies, 
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commajided  by  him>  and  which  was  certainly  illegal, 
failed;  and  when  Gondamar's  influence  in  London 
increased,  was  treated  as  treason,  though  some 
affirmed  that  King  James  himself  was  by  no 
means  a  stranger  to  the  business.  ('^)  As  this  new 
accusation,  however,  did  not  induce  any  severe 
punishments,  and  the  Spaniards  continued  their 
persecution,  the  old  extinct  proceedings  were  re- 
sumed, and  it  was  resolved,  with  the  base  assent 
of  Bacon,  to  carry  into  execution  the  former  sentence 
of  death,  without  regard  to  the  pardon  which  had 
been,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  tacitly  given.('^) 
The  people,  though  before  ill-disposed  towards 
Ealeigh,  manifested  praiseworthy  compassion,  and 
were  indignant  with  the  Judges,  as  well  as  with  the 
Kmg^  who  was  governed  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
latter,  however,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  just 
mentioned,  had  a  particular  reason  for  their  hatred 
of  Raleigh.  He  had  had  the  chief  command  in 
Ireland,  when  some  Spanish  prisoners  were  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood,  because  they  could  produce 
no  commission  from  Philip  IL,  and  were  therefore 
treated  as  robbers. 

The  splendour  and  decorum  which  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  vanished  but  too  soon,  with 
every  thing  that  was  noble,  without  James's  under- 
standing how  to  make  himself  beloved  in  any  other 
way. 

Instead  of  being  accessible,  like  Elizabeth,  to  all 
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his  subjects^  the  King  was  angry  with  every  (m 
thM  approached  him^  wherefore  a  person  hungt 
remonstrance  round  the  neck  of  one  of  his  houndih' 
with  the  following .  petition :  ^'  dear  Caesar,  we  beg 
you  to  speak  with  the  King  with  our  affair^  for  hi 
hears  you  every  day,,  but  us,  never !"  t 

Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador,  wrote  to  faii 
court,   ^^I  discover  so  many  seeds  of  disease  i^ 
England,  so  much  is  brooding  in  silence,  and  d 
many  events  seem  inevitable,   that  I  am  incliim 
to  affirm,  that  for  a  century  from  this  time,  tUil 
kingdom  will  hardly  abuse  its  prosperity,  except  ti 
its  own  ruin:  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  ycd 
have  more  reason  to  reflect  on  King  James's  absurl 
conduct,  and  pity  his  subjects,  than  to  dread 
power.     The  courage  of  the  EngUsh  is  buried 
the  tomb  of  Elizabeth.   What  must  be  the  situati 
of  a  State  and  of  a  Prince,  whom  the  clergy  pubU 
abuse   in   the  pulpit,  >whom  the  actors,  rep 
upon  the  stage,  whose  wife,  goes  to  these  repifr 
sentations  in  order  to  laugh  at  him,  who  is  defiel 
and  despised   by  his  Parliament,  and  universal^ 
hated  by  his  whole  people.     His  vices  debiUtatt. 
hismind;  when  he  thinks  to  ^eak  like  a  King  bo 
proeeeds.  like'  a  tyrant,  and  when  he  condescendik 
he  becomes  vulgar.   He  endeavours  to  cover,  under 
specious  titlesj  disgraceful  actions;  and  as  the  power 
to  indulge  in  them  abandons  him,  he  feasts  bift 
eyes,  when  he  can  no  longer  gratify  his  other  vices- 
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III  ^neral^  (h^  .Qonqludes  by  resqiting  to  drinking. 
|j[iyt;hing  ^  dofie  hi^r^  in  a  regular  and  reasonable 
planner?  h}\t^  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Buck- 
|lgham,.  an:^oiwt  yowg  ipan,  blinded  by  court 
^our,  and  carried  away  by  passion.  The  most 
iportant  and  urgent  business  cannot  indjuce  this 
Lg  to  devote  a  day,  or  even  an  hour  to  it,  or  to 
itemipt  his  pleasures.  He  does  not  care  what 
)ple  think  of  him  or  what  is  to  become  of  the 
;dom  after  his  death.  I  believe  that  the  breaking 
a  bottle  of  wine,  or  any  such  trifle,  aflfects  him 
)re  than  the  ruin  of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  misery 
his  grandchildren." 

We  would  willingly  ascribe  some  of  these  expres- 
lons  to  the  dislike  of  a  foreigner,  or  the  excessive 
Jverity  of  a  gloomy-minded  observer.  Yet  Burnet 
►elf  says,  "No  King  could  be  less  respected,  and 
ms  lamented  at  his  death.  England,  which  acted 
!>to  great  a  part,  and  whose  Gueen,  Elizabeth,  was 
the  arbitress  of  Christendom,  and  the  wonder  of 
ilicr  age,  sunk,  under  his  government,  into  utter 
Significance,  and  King  James  was  the  laughing- 
«tock  of  his  age.  While  hungry  writers  at  home 
\)estowed  on  him  the  most  extravagant  praises,  all 
foreign  countries  looked  upon  him  as  a  pedant 
without  judgment,  courage,  and  firmness,  and  as 
the  slave  of  his  favorites."  Lord  Littleton  expresses 
^iimself  to  the  same  eflfect :  "  King  James  possessed 
i^either  courage  nor  ability,  and  was  equally  despised 
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at  home  and  abroad/*  His  deaths  on  the  6th  of 
Aprils  1 625^  m  the  59th  year  of  his  age^  was  cer- 
tainly considered  by  most  persons  as  a  happy  event, 
and  very  few  presaged  that  the  indestructible  germs 
of  greater  convulsions  would  soon  spring  into  life 
with  redoubled  energy. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


(1)  Page  421.  Queen  Anne  was  likewise  even  profuse  in 
lier  expenditure;  and  in  1610  there  were  297  persons  receiving 
salaries  in  the  establishment  of  Prince  Henry.  Lingard^ 
Tol.IX.,  p.  120. 

(2)  Page  422.  Arabella,  daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of 
Lennox,  was  descended  in  the  third  degree  from  Henry  VI I. 
Respecting  her  hard  fate,  see  Spuame  Lettres  et  DSpicheSf 
St.  Qemuan,  vol.  DCCLXV.,  pp.  207—209—210.  Biogra. 
Britann.  Johnston^  pp.  372—458.  Sawyer^  vol.  II.,  p.  8. 
^'HsotCt  Life  of  James ^  p.  10.  Lodge's  Illustrations^  vol.  III., 
pp.  178 — ^217.  Respecting  Raleigh's  and  Cobham's  plan,  see 
Miscell.  State  Papers^  vol.  I.,  p.  377. 

(3)  Page  422.  On  the  1 1th  of  July,  1604,  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament gave  directions  for  the  examination  of  the  plan.  Acts 
of  Pari,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  263—366. 

(4)  Page  425.  Le  fait  de  sorciers  et  sorciires  a  fort  im- 
portane  le  roi.  Un  grand  nombre  a  ^te  pris  et  en  partie  est 
execute,  comme  au  dit  Aberdeen  57,  sans  plus  grand  nombre 
^executer.    Epistohs  theologica  prastantium  virorum,    Ep.  21. 

(5)  Page  429.  Parliam.  History,  vol.  I.,  pp.  1210—1244 
—1249.  Pecuniam  sine  modo,  sine  judicio  dissipavit.  Non 
potest  dici  satis  quantum  in  illo  vanitatis,  quantum  iniquitatis 
fuerit  Johnston,  p.  530.  Wilson,  James,  p.  158.  He  said 
himself,  <*  1  find  matter  sufficient  i|nd  full  both  to  move  me  to 
<iesert  my  defence,  and  to  move  your  lordships  to  condemn  and 
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censare  me."  Aikin^  vol.  II.»  pp.  203,  214 — ^220.  Bacoo 
died  on  the  9Ui  of  Aprils  1626,  six  yean  after  his  fall,  and  in 
indigence,  at  the  age  of  65.  State  Trials,  vol.  il.,  pp.  308— 
314.     Howell,  vol.  IV.,  p.  8. 

(5)  Page  429.  Hie  Xing,  the  favorite,  and  nlf  who  possessed 
the  power  of  aiding  his  return  to  public  life,  were  besi^ed  with 
letters,  characterised  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  by  abject 
entreaty  and  unprincipled  adulation.  Vaugkans  Mem.  of  the 
Stuarts,  vol.  I.,  p.  288.     Lingard,  vol.  IX.,  p.  252. 

(6)  Page  430.  The  Countess  confessed  her  guilt;  the  EaH 
persisted  in  denying  it.  Both  were  condemned  to  be  hanged 
State  Trials,  vol.  II.,  pp.  269—290.  HowelVs  Letters 
vol.  I.,  p.  3. 

(8)  Page  436.  There  arose  such  a  stench  in  the  hooae  d 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  London,  that  the  neighbours  com- 
plained, and  an  investigation  took  place.  There  were  found 
quarters  of  beef,  mutton,  and  other  meat,  buried  in  the  doog- 
hill,  which  they  would  neither  sell  nor  give  away  to  poor 
heretics.  Nor  would  they  suffer  any  diminution  of  the  daiiv 
supply,  from  pride  and  covetousness.  The  people  loudly 
blamed  this  conduct,  and  said,  **  that  two  Spaniards  belonging 
to  the  Legation  had  killed  themselves  by  excess  in  eating." 
Rusdorf,  vol.  I.,  p.  115. 

(9)  Page  440.  It  is  certainly  an  exaggerated  statemeot 
that  on  the  Prince's  departure  all  his  letters  to  the  Infiuita 
were  returned  to  him  unopened.  Jlfem.  pour  servir  d  VHistaire 
de  France.  Paris,  1756,  vol.  III.,  p.  244.  Only  the  last 
letters  were  sent  back  unopened.  Vallaresso,  MSS.  de  St. 
Germaim,  vol.  DCCXLl.,  p.  1208 ;  and  MSS.  de  la  BibHotUiMt 
Royale.  According  to  Gcmfalo  de  Ce^pedes,  p.  331,  the 
parting  of  Charles  and  the  King  of  Spain  was  polite  on  botb 
sides.  Many  presents  were  distributed,  and  Charles  leceirsd 
among  others,  a  Madonna  by  Correggio,  and  a  Venni  bj 
TiUan. 
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(10)  Page  440.  He  threatened  panishinent,  aud^onfiscatioD 
of  property,  if  the  people  did  not  elect  aocording  to  hu  direc- 
tioDS.  Aikin^  vol.  1.,  p.  182.  May's  History  of  the  Parlia" 
ment,  p.  6.     Hume,  vol.  VII I.,  pi  72.  J 

(U)  Page  441.  The  House  of  Comnions  justly  feaid  to  the 
King,  '*  your  Highnesses  power  is  absolute,  either  negatively  to 
fcustratey  or  affirmatively  to  confirm,  but  not  to  institute,  with- 
out Lords  and  Commons."     Vaughan,  vol.  I.,  p.  117. 

(12)  Page  446.  Thuanus,  CXXIX.,  p.  15.  When  the 
&rl  of  Northumberland  and  some  other  counsellors  recom- 
■eoded  greater  toleration,  even  Edward  Coke  said,  **  this  was 
very  like  treason,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  crown."     Lingard,  vol.  IX.,  p.  216. 

(13)  Page  447.  May's  Parliam.  History,  p.  5.  To  the 
Bishop  of  Ambnin,  who  came  to  England  incognito  in  1618, 
James  spoke  favorably  of  the  Pope  and  religious  toleration, 
bat  would  hear  nothing  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  restoration  of  the 
chorch  property.     Deagdnt^  p.  119. 

(14)  Page  447.  According  to  Welwood,  p.  19,  Sully  had 
made  the  first  discovery  in  France,  and  Henry  IV.  communi- 
cated it  to  Ring  James. 

(15)  Page  448.  Aikin,  vol.  I.,  pp.  239,  274.  Johnston, 
p.  402-425.  Sawyer,  vol.  II.,  p.  170.  Collier,  vol.  II., 
P-  690.  Khevenhuller,  under  the  year  1606,  p.  3102.  History 
^fJantes  I.,  p.  274.  Neal,  vol.  II.,  p.  47.  Lingard,  vol.  IX., 
P-  36  and  433,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Jesuits  were 
iBQch  less  guilty  than  is  generally  supposed.  On  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  ibid.  p.  191,  and  especially 
^reyt  VvuUci4B  HibemioB. 

(16)  Page  457.  Macaulay,  vol.  I.,  p.  134.  Hist,  of 
hornet  I.,  p.  160.  Rushworth,  vol.  I.,  p.  5.  Aikin,  vol.  II., 
P- 101.  Vol.  I.,  p.  165,  175.  Thompson's  Life  of  Raleigh. 
According  to  Lingard,  vol.  IX.,  p.  231,  James  had  no  know- 
^^ge  of  Raleigh's  enterprise,  and  by  a  royal  declaration  of 
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June,  1618,  {Dyson's  Proclamat.^  vol.  I.,)  he  was  ei 
forbidden  to  attempt  any  thing  ag^nst  other  State 
especially  Spain. 

(17)  Page  457.  James  had  never  expressly  pa 
Raleighy  but  said,  *'he  would  keep  this  as  a  curb,  t 
him  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  and  goo 
haviour/'    HowelVs  Letters^  vol.  1.,  p.  6, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

From  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  breaking  out  of 

the  Scotch  troubles. 

(1625—1637.) 

Charlbs  L  was  bom  at  Dunfermline  m  Scotland, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1600,  and,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  In  his  youth  he  was  weakly 
and  self-willed,  but  strengthened  his  constitution 
by  temperance,  and  gradually  acquired  much  skill 
m  bodily  exercises.  In  consequence  of  a  local  de- 
fect, it  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  fluently,  and 
he  was  so  destitute  of  gracefulness  and  affabiUty, 
that  he  was  not  able  even  to  confer  favours  in  an 
engaging  manner.  As  he  had  not  interfered  in 
public  affairs  as  Prince  Royal,  perhaps  from  obedi- 
ence to  his  father,  and  had  never  expressed  any 
decided  opinions,  most  persons  expected  he  would 
now  act  with  double  energy,  and  only  a  few  attri- 
buted his  former  reserve  to  want  of  decision  and 
finnness.  The  person  who  expressed  the  greatest 
apprehensions,    was    the    Palatine    Ambassador, 

VOL.  1.  H  h 
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Rusdorf:  "If,"  said  he^  "the  new  King  trusts  eih 
tirely  to  the  direction  of  one  man^  and  disdains  sin- 
cere advice ;  if,  hke  his  father,  he  neglects  bnsineM> 
gives  ear  to  informers  and  calumniators,  raises  dis- 
putes with  his  people,  and  looks  upon  concessioft 
as  disgraceful,  he  will  become  contemptible  to  hii 
enemies,  bring  shame  upon  his  friends,  and  en- 
tirely ruin  the  tottering  state." 

At  the  beginning,  however,  the  contrary  of  aB 
this  took  place.  The  persons  belonging  to  the  net 
Court,  were  required  to  be  strictly  moral  in  thdr 
conduct;  fools  and  buffoons,  whom  James  loved  to 
have  about  him,  were  kept  at  a  distance ;  able  ma 
employed,  and  artists  and  men  of  learning  encoQ? 
raged.  The  King  read  and  wrote  several  language^ 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  history,  divinity,  aai 
mathematics,  and  a  taste  for  all  the  fine  ails 
Though  Charles  was  bom  in  Scotland,  the  Englidi 
considered  him  as  one  of  their  own  countryman 
and  his  dignified  deportment  could  not  fail  to  pleaH^ 
when  compared  with  the  loquaciousness  of  Jamei^ 
and  his  predilection  for  unworthy  favorites. 

With  respect  to  his  projected  marriage,  theare 
were  different  opinions.  After  the  ill  advised  phi 
of  marrying  him  to  a  Spanish  Infanta,  had  not  oolj 
been  given  up,  but  had  led  to  an  imcalled-fcH:  'ff^f 
it  appeared  doubly  necessary  that  Charles  shouU 
strengthen  himself  by  a  closer  alliance  with  {Vance. 
The  marriage  contract  with  Henrietta  Maria^  sister 
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of  Louis  XIIL,  was  concluded  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1624,  and  a  large  dowry  assigned  her; 
Soon  afterwards,  Buckingham  was  commissioned 
to  fetdi  the  Princess  from  Paris.  An  immense 
number  of  veiy  costlj  dresses,  and  a  traui  of  five 
or  six  hundred  persons,  manifested  his  vanity  rather 
than  the  power  and  wealth  of  England.  Oa  the 
22d  of  June,  1625,  Charles,  then  twenty-^six  years 
of  age,  was  married  at  Canterbury  to  Henrietta, 
who  was  then  sixteen;  and  it  was  expected  from 
the  highly  moral  character  of  both,  that  the  marriage 
would  be  happy.  Soon,  however,  occasion  for  mu*- 
toal  complaint  arose :  in  the  first  place,  Henrietta 
thought  that  she  had  not  been  received  with  as 
much  pomp  and  respect  as  was  her  due,  and  wa3 
angry  tl^t  she  was  made  to  sleep  in  an  old  state 
bed  of  Queen  Elizabeth's.  Soon  afterwards,  dxe 
had  a  dispute  with  Buckingham,  because  he  desired 
to  force  his  wife's  sister  and  niece  upon  her,  an(l 
with  the  King,  because  he  meddled  in  all,  even 
the  most  trifling  details  of  her  domestic  economy* 
On  the  other  hand,  Charles  had  reason  to  corn*- 
j^ain  of  the  unkindness  and  violent  temper  ot  his 

wife-C) 
The  Queen's  own  establishment  was  the  chief 

cause  of  all  these  evils;   it  consisted,  according  U> 

the  marriage  contract,  entirely  of  French,  and  partly 

of  bigoted  Roman  Catholic^.    These  persuaded  the 

King  that  her  conscience  would  &ot  allow  her  to 

Hh2 
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be  crowned  in  the  English  manner>  or  to  be  present 
at  various  ceremonies ;  they  unseasonably  attempted 
to  convert  Englishmen  to  the  Romish  religion;  ia* 
terrupted  Protestant  worship  in  the  King's  absence; 
stigmatized  him  as  a  reprobate  heretic^  with  whom 
the  Queen  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do^  and  im» 
posed  foolish  penances  upon  her,  when  she  did  oat 
impUcitly  follow  their  directions.  The  King  at 
length  lost  his  patience^  and,  without  regard  to  tk 
stipulations  of  the  marriage  contract,  dismissed  tbt 
whole  of  the  Queen's  French  household  at  once.(^ 
All  oi  them,  a  hundred  aikl  twenty  in  number,  huih 
tened  to  seek  redress  of  her,  but  found  that  tbe 
King  had  locked  the  door.  When  his  Majesty  is- 
formed  her  of  the  resolution  which  he  had  take% 
she  did  not  behave  with  more  calmness  than  her 
attendants,  she  tore  her  hair,  fell  speechless  on  the 
floor,  then  sprung  up  with  loud  cries,  dashed  her 
head  against  the  windows,  and  gave  vent  to  her 
passion  by  other  similar  extravagancies.  She  yn$ 
gradually  appeased,  and,  in  the  sequel,  contraiy  to 
9II  expectation,  she  not  only  Uved  in  harmony  with 
her  husband,  but  her  influence  increased  to  such  t 
degree,  as  to  giwe  rise  to  great  complaints.(^ 

These  domestic  and  personal  affairs  of  the  courts 
which,  in  many  states,  acquire  far  too  much  impor- 
tance,; 90on  became  totally  insignificant  in  Englan^^ 
comparod  with  the  memorable  development  of  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  rights.     To  represent  this 
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deretopment  in  its  wisdom  and  toQj,  its  tedddiratM 
and  lieentiousness^  for  the  more  correct -apprecio^ 
(ion  of  those  times^  is  the  main  object  of  the  feHow^ 
ing narrative*  '  •     '''■ 

The  embarrassments  of  the  Treasas^y  cadged  by 
the  mconsiderate  profusricii'  of  Jadles^  nA(i  th6 
Spanish  war  which  had  been  so  rashly  k^ommenced, 
induced  the  King  to  summon  his  'first  Parliament 
m  the  18th  of  Jmie^  1625,  at  which  ninety^^ven 
Lords  and  four  hundred  and  nlnety^four  Ck^mmofni^f^ 
were  present.  Charles,  in  his  opening'  spe^b, 
briefly  described  the  state  of  public  affairs;  hpiM& 
of  the  aid  required  for  the  war,  and  of  his  zds^'for 
the  Protestant  reli^on.  Tlie  Lord  Keeper,  WflKalnS, 
having  dwelt  on  these  subjects  at  greatefr  length, 
to  whicb  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Cdntandnft 
ictumed  a  polite  answer,  addibg  a  request  ibr  the 
^*  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  rigktis  H 
Parliament^*'  the  Lord  Keeper  again  spok^^-  and 
said,  "^Hhat  witii  respect  to  the  last  point,  the  King 
eonflrmad  *  all  f&eir  privileges  without  eotoeption^ 
because  he  knew  that  the  Commoni^  Would  Hiem- 
»€4ve»  ptuiisb  any  ^abuses." 

Charles^  believed,  that  after  such  a  confidential 
and  satifefactory  declaration,  the  PaEriiament  would 
imrnedidtely  pi'oceed  to  Mfil  cdl  his  Wishes.  He 
was  therefore  greatly  astonished  when  it' r^^fused  to 
grtntniore  than  two  subsidies,  that  is,  a  sum  wholly 
i^uffibient  for  his  great  and  notorious  wants,  as 
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well  as  for  the  war,  which  had  been  approved  and 
almost  forced  by  the  two  houses.  (*)  This  conduct 
proceeded  from  various  motives,  some  particulaf 
and  some  general.  Among  the  former  was  dislike 
of  Buckingham,  vexation  at  the  marric^e  of  the 
King  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Princess,  the  opprei* 
sion  of  the  Puritans,  their  being  unused  to  make 
large  grants,  &c.  All  these  special  motives  coin- 
cided in  one  central  point,  namely,  that  a  conside^ 
able  number  of  very  prudent  and  enei^etic  mea 
were  convinced,  that  advantage  should  be  taken  d 
the  right  of  granting  supplies,  to  remove  the  defect! 
that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  public  institutions, 
and  to  establish  a  more  firm  and  free  constitution. 
While  one  party,  therefore,  saw  the  highest  political 
wisdom,  and  the  final  object  of  all  government  in 
the  absolute  preservation  of  every  thing  that  ex- 
isted, the  second  party  was  not  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  maintaining  the  existing  in- 
stitutions, but  desired  to  extend  its  rights ;  and  the 
King,  who  ought  to  have  found  and  supported  the 
true  medium  between  two  dangerous  extremes,  did 
not  enter  on  any  strict  examination  of  the  sevenJ 
points,  but  saw  only  treason  and  rebellion  in  every 
attempt  to  retain  or  to  alter  against  his  will,  and 
to  call  in  question  the  unlimited  extent  of  hi* 
power.  What  Elizabeth,  by  the  great  energy  and 
versatility  of  her  mind  always  found  means  to 
adapt  to  existing   circumstances,   the  Stuarts  en- 
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deavoured  to  cany  by  insisting  on  certain  abstract 
notions^  without  regard  to  unfavorable  circum* 
stances,  not  perceiving  that  by  their  partial  in- 
ferences from  the  divine  unlimited  rights  of  Kings, 
equally  dangerous  conclusions  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  might  be  drawn. 

A  disastrous  plaguy  (^)  which  carried  off  many 

thousand  persons  in  London,  made  it  necessaiy  to 

suspend  the  sittings  of  Parliament.    When  it  met 

again  at  Oxford  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  King 

caused  the  state  of  affairs  to  be  again  laid  before  it, 

together  wiUi  the  account  of  his  expenditure,  as 

well  as  of  liie  debts  left  by  James.    He  then  added, 

'^Consider,  I  beg  you,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 

are  turned  upon  me,  and  that  I  shall  appear  ridi<- 

culotts  if  you  abandon  me.     Consider  that  this  is 

my  first  attempt,  if  it  fails  it  will  be  for  ever  inju- 

nous  to  my  honour;  and  if  this  consideration  does 

not  move  you,  think  of  your  own  reputation  and 

deliver  me  from  a  situation  in  which  you  have 

^gaged  me,  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  you  had 

quite  deceived  me.     In  fine,  three  of  the  best 

waters,  honour,  safety,  and  ability,  equally  advise 

the  prompt  settlement  of  these  aSiairs." 

When  the  debates  on  granting  the  supplies  began 
on  the  6th  of  August,  some  were  of  opinion  that 
^y  ought  only  to  consider  the  necessity  of  the 
mcRnent^  to  proceed  with  forbearance,  and  not,  by 

new  oomplaints,  give  occasion  to  dissensions.  Others 
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replied^  that  the  grievances  which  had  not  beei 
remedied  should  be  again  urged,  the  managemcdk. 
of  the  public  revenue  hitherto  be  inquired  into^  ant 
the  church  and  religion  more  regarded  than  tew 
poral  affairs.  When  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  observedi 
on  this  occasion^  that  some  speeches  had  beat 
made  with  unreasonable  acrimony,  the  loudeii 
marks  of  disapprobation  were  eiqpressed,  and  W 
was  compelled  to  receive  upon  his  knees  tht' 
sentence  of  the  House,  which  condemned  him  tv 
imprisonment.  During  the  subsequent  days  manf 
points  were  brought  forward,  such  as  the  strict 
execution  of  the  laws  against  Popery,  the  Jesuitii- 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  education  abroad,  in-! 
sufficient  reUgious  instruction,  &c.,  for  which  reesoi' 
the  King,  on  the  10th  of  August,  again  urged  the- 
hastening  of  the  suppUes,  and  promised,  that  is 
case  there  should  not  be  sufficient  time  for  tht 
discussion  of  all  other  matters,  he  would  call  tiie 
Parliament  together  again  in  winter.  When,  after 
this  application,  some  members  again  alleged,  thit 
justice  and  honour  required  a  speedy  grant,  and 
that  delay  only  increased  the  evil  and  the  em* 

ft 

barrassment,  the  House  voted  two  subsidies 
towards  which,  however,  the  Roman  CathoUcs  were 
to  pay  double.  The  King  passed  the  bill,  bat 
proved  that  it  was  insufficient^  on  which  the  I^ 
liament,  without  directly  denying  this  assertion^ 
resolved,  on  the  1 1  th  of  August,  before  any  fiuth^ 


ibcdsflion  bnpcbuniary matters^  to  investigctte the 
ptieranoB  whicli  it  api^eared  would  chiefiy  relate 
b  the  aAniniftration  of  the  minislet^  and  the 
Bfluenoe  x>f  Backiii^haixii*  To  avoid  tbfis  danger'^ 
IT  at  kost  this  mortification,  the  KiBg  dissolved 
be  Padiameot  on  the  \2tk  of  AugUst.  Before  the 
nembers  of  tiie  Lower  Hoase  broke  up,  they 
declared  bdbre  God  and  the  world  that  they  would' 
iwhjB  remain  faitiiful  subjects  to  their  most 
padous .  King,  and  were  ready  to  consider  and 
remedy  all  grievances  in  a  Parliamentary  manner, 
tt  vnXL  as  to  grant  all  the  necessary  supplies.  They 
begged  the  King  always  to  dq>end  on  the  true  and 
ccnndial  attachment  of  his  poor  Gotemens,  and  to 
took  upon  them  as  the  greatest  earthly  support  and 
secuiity  of  a  just  sovereign,  and  those  as  calum- 
luttors  of  the  people  and  enemies  of  the  state  who 
^tdd  dare  to  affirm  the  contrary. 

To  this  offieial  declaration  were  added  reproaches 
of  varions  Idnds;  the  Parliament  had  indeed  ap- 
proved in  general  the  war  with  Spain,  which, 
however,  did  not  justify  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
<^^^Bpa»ga  and  the  injudicious  expenditure  of  money. 
Still  kad.wa&  it/to  .be  excused  that  ships  were  lent 
^  Fopish  fVcaace  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to 
sibduel.the:R«)te8te]ito  in  Rochelle,  and  that  foreed 
'^^  mero;  iet}aired,  which  was  coiitrary  to  the 
^^^''Uished  rights  of  P&rliament  and  to  the  Corona^ 
^m  oath V  which f says,  .^^the  King  ^all  maintain  ail ' 
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laws,  rights,  and  customs."    These  weU-fbuiuled 
complaints,  want  of  money,   and  the  mifoitunate 
result  of  an  enterprise  against  CSadiz,  induced  die 
King  to  call  a  new  Parliament  in  February,  1626. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  leaders  of  the  former 
opposition    and  the   advei^aries   of   Buckingham 
might  not  be  again  elected,  they  were  nominateAj 
sheriffs,  or  nominated  to  other  offices,  which  pettjif 
suspicious  proceeding,  indeed,  rendered  it  iinpossiU|i 
for  them  to  exercise  their  influence  in  one  pliic^ 
but  increased  it  in  the  other(*),  and  confirmed  msam 
in  their  resolution  to  obtain  influence  and  importano^ 
by  opposing  the  measures  of  the  government.        '^- 

The  speech  with  which  the  Lord  Keeper,  C!oventr^ 
opened  this  second  Parliament  in  the  name  of  thif 
King,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1626,  ccmtainei 
fewer  facts  and  explanations  of  the  state  of  affair^, 
than  rhetorical  phrases  which  were  not  even  hap» , 
pily  chosen,  but  indicated,  or  even  plaiidy  expressed^ 
dangerous  principles.  Thus  it  gave  great  oflFenc^ 
that  he  said,  ''there  is  an  immense  interval  between 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  Majesty  of  a  powerful 
monarch,  and  the  submissive  respect  and  humilitj 
of  a  loyal  subject.  That  exalted  Majesty  con- 
descends to  admit  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  or 
rather  to  invite  them  to  consult  with  him,*'  &c. 

Instead  of  beginning  by  granting  the  supplies, 
as  the  King  wished  and  hoped,  the  Parliament 
appointed   several  committees  to  make  accurate 
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raquiries  relative  to  war^  taxes^  administration^ 
Doonopolies,  religion,  &c.,  and  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment of  grievances.  Even  on  this  occasion  it  was 
observed,  that  formerly  under  Elizabeth  every 
enterprise  had  succeeded,  and  glory  had  been 
^read  over  the  kingdom.  Now,  nobody  would 
fisk  Ms  money  or  his  person,  through  well-founded 
listrast  of  the  new,  and  entirely  different  system  of 
lovenunent. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Pym,  president  of  the 
xnnmittee  of  religious  affairs,  complained  of  two 
looks  written  by  the  King^s  chaplain,  Montague, 
lecause  they  contained  expressions  concerning  the 
?bpe,  image-worship,  transubstantiation,  &c.,  which 
seemed  to  be  entirety  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  church.  Instead  of  suffering 
die  affair  to  take  its  course,  the  King  looked  on  it 
as  an  attack  upon  himself,  and  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  defend  his  chaplain,  which  only 
increased  the  irritation. (^)  Montague  was,  in  the 
end,  summoned  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
severely  reprimanded,  because  his  book  was  con- 
trary to  true  religion,  and  tended  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  King,  and  to  confusion  in  Church  and  State. 
Meantime  Charles  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "that  as  every  delay  was  very 
injurious,  and  the  necessity  was  evident,  he  wished 
that  the  grant  of  supplies  might  be  accelerated  as 
much  as  possible."     The  House,  in  its  polite  an- 
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8wer  declared,  "We  beg'  your  Majesty  to  be 
convinced  that  there  never  was  a  King  more  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  no  people  ever  more  desitoas  to 
increase  the  honour  and  greatness  of  its  sovereign. 
Your  Majesty  will  certainly  receive  graciously  tlic 
faithful  and  necessary  advice  of  your  Parliament, 
which  can  have  no  other  object  than  to  serve  jm 
Majesty  and  the  kingdom,  by  our  denouncing  tlik 
evils  which  led  to  your  Majesty's  necessities  ani 
the  complaints  of  the  people;  while  we,  at  tBe 
same  time,  propose  means  to  remedy  liiem.  Con- 
fidently relpng  on  their  future  removal  we  md 
nimously  declare,  though  we  depart  from  the  fonn(i 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  that  we  will  suppoii 
your  Majesty  with  supplies  in  such  a  manner  anq 
so  amply,  that  you  will  be  safb  at  home  and  for^ 
midable  abroad.  We  will  also  hasten  this  aSaif; 
as  your  Majesty's  urgent  wish  and  present  circniD^ 
stances  require." 

Though,  on  the  one  hand,  these  friendfy 
were  very  welcome  to  the  King,  he  couM  n< 
avoid,  on  the  other,  feeling  some  uneasiness  at 
continued  enquiry  of  the  House  of  ComnKms  into  tl 
oonduct  of  the  administration,  which  in  partkuli 
threatened  the  Duke  of  Buddngham.    In  retunun 
thanks  to  the  Parliament,  Oiarles  added,'  "^If  J^ 
connect  the  grants  of  the  supplies  wdtii  the  stote^ 
ment  of  your  grievances,  I  oonsider  this  as  aii 
intimation  and  not  as  a  condition.     In  order,  how- 
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ever,  ta  answer  this  point,  I  td)  you^  I  am  as  ready 
1^  my  predecessors  tx>  listen  to  your  grievances, 
jK'ovided  that  you  endeavour  to  find  remedies  for 
defects  really  existing,  and  do  not  merely  look  for 
the  express  purpose  of  discovering  some  grievmce. 
You  must  know  also  that  I  will  not  permit  my 
officers  to  be  questioned  or  called  to  account  by 
you,  and  least  of  all  those  who  are  in  high  posts 
nd  about  my  person.  Formerly  it  was  asked, 
'What  shaU  be  done  for  the  man  whom  the  King 
delighteth  to  honour?'  Now,  some  persons  take 
trouble  to  enquire  what  can  be  done  against  the 
|Ban  whom  the  King  thinks  fit  to  honour.  Formerly 
|K)u  extolled  BuckingbfaB),  for  what  reason  will  you 
fm  accuse  him?  He  is  still  the  same,  and  has 
done  nothing  without  my  express  command.  I 
wish  you  to  hasten  in  granting  the  supplies,  for 
erexy  delay  will  be  most  injurious  to  yourselves, 
ind  if  any  evil  arises  from  it,  I  think  I  shall  be  the 
M  to  feel  it.** 

This  letter  of  the  King  was  liable  to  many  ob- 
jpctions.  It  was  evident  that  he  claimed  the  grant 
of  supplies  as  an  unconditional  right,  but  considered 
the  redress  of  grievances  as  a  secondary  consi* 
deratioa  and  a  matter  of  favour.  That  in  certain 
i^octs  he  piaced  himself  in  respect  to  the  Par- 
liament i|i  a  position,  which,  if  not  hostile,  was  yet 
constrained  and  unsuitable;  while  he  so  identified 
iunuielf  with  his  servants  and  officers,  that  there 
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could  be  no  idea  of  their  responsibilily,  or  even  of 
an  examination  of  their  administration,  withoat 
offence  to  the  King  himself. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  House  of  CknnmoDS 
believed  itself  called  upon  to  perform  its  duty  in 
two  points  at  the  same  time;  it  therefore  provisiofi- 
ally  voted  three  subsidies  and  three-fifteenths  to 
put  an  end  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury; 
but  added,  that  the  biU  should  not  be  passed  tiH 
the  King  had  heard  and  answered  the  grievances 
of  the  Parliament  The  House  likewise  continued 
its  enquiries  into  the  conduct  of  the  administratioB; 
in  which  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Coke  in  particalar, 
declared  most  decidedly  against  Buckinghain.  Hie 
King  persisted  in  considering  all  this  as  an  improper 
attack  on  his  government  and  that  of  his  fatfa^. 
He  therefore  summoned  the  Parliament  to  White- 
hall on  the  28th  of  May^  and  thanking  the  Upper 
House,  expressed  his  approbation  of  its  proceedings. 
He  regretted  that  he  could  not  say  the  same  of  the 
Lower  House,  and  had  summoned  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproving  it  for  its  errors  and  imparlia- 
mentary  conduct  He  hoped^  however,  that  they 
would  all  return  to  the  right  way  alter  the  Lord 
Keeper  had  cleariy  proved  that  tiliey  had  been 
wrong.  The  Lord  Keeper  in  his  speedi  said, 
^'The  King  will  readily  hear  and  answer  your  just 
complaints  if  they  are  laid  before  him  in  a  l^al 
manner,  for  no  King  loves  his  people  more  than  be 
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does,  but  none  is  more  jealous  of  his  rights,  which 
be  will  never  suffer  to  be  violated  under  the  pretext 
of  Parliamentary  freedom.  You  have  the  rights  of 
a  deliberative,  not  of  a  controlling  authority,  and 
there  is  a  difference  between  liberty  and  the  abuse 
of  it.  With  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
tfie  King  is  best  acquainted  with  his  conduct  and 
services,  and  feels  that  the  measures  directed 
against  him  are  an  insult  to  himself  and  to  his 
lather.  King  James.  He  therefore  commands  you 
to  eokd  this  unparliamentary  enquiry,  aild  to  leave 
to  his  wisdom  and  care  the  future  reform  of  those 
fiungs,  which  you  suppose  to  be  otherwise  than 
they  ought  to  be* 

'^The  grants  cannot  and  must  not  be  delayed  till 
after  the  redress  of  the  grievances,  and  the  King 
expects  a  final  answer  before  next  Saturday.  If 
be  does  not  receive  it  by  that  time,  his  Majesty 
cumot  expect  aid  in  that  way,  nor  will  he  promise 
that  the  session  shall  be  continued  any  longer/* 

To  this  speech  the  King  added  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  foreign  aSmrs  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Parliament,  and  formerly  no  person  had  been 
more  in  favour  with  the  House  than  Buckingham. 
Delays  and  dissensions  must  necessarily  be  attended 
^th  thie  most  fatal  consequences;  a  friendly  dis- 
po^on,  on  the  other  hand,  would  encourage  him 
to  go  with  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Coke  had  said,  it 
was  better  to  be  ruined  by  a  fordgn  than  a  domestic 
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enemy;  he,  the  King,  thougl^  tiiat  it  waft  mart 
Ixmonble  for  a  sorereign  to  be  attacked,  my,  en* 
tirely  dertroyed,  than  to  be  despised  by  his  sabjeets. 
Consider,  ( so  Charles  concladed  his  address^ )  that 
the  calling,  Hie  duration,  and  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, depend  entirely  on  my  power;  aecoMingtr, 
tfaerefbre,  as  I  find  them  to  produce  good  or  evil 
fhiit,  they  will  continue  or  eeasi  ta  be. 

These  declarations,  whidi  not  only  called  m 
question  some  hitherto  undisputed  rights  of  t^ 
Parliament,  but .  threatened  the  annihifaiticMi  of  tht 
main  foundations  of  the  English  Constitution,  ga^ 
rise  to  such  loud  complaints,  both  in  and  outrf 
Parliament,  that  he  caused  his  own  speech  and  ^ 
of  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  be  explained  by  Bacldngha 
in  a  more  temperate  sense.  Hie  King,  said  d« 
Duke  to  the  House  of  Commons,  would  grant  morif 
time  for  deliberation,  and  had  fixed  so  short  a  tiiad 
only  on  account  of  tiie  urgent  necessity  of  the  casei 
nor  would  he  interrupt  their  enquiry  into  grievancesf 
only  he  wished  them  to  abide  by  the  eonrse  followed 
by  their  predecessors,  and  not  to  lock  after  defeetf 
80  much,  as  for  means  to  remedy  them. 

The  Commons,  in  their  answer  of  the  5th  d 
April,  refuted  each  of  the  accusations  made  against 
them,  proved  their  right  to  accuse  persons  in  office, 
and  promised  speedily  to  take  some  resohitiffii 
respecting  the  supplies,  though,  according  to  anciait 
custom,  this  was  always  the  last  business  to  wlddi 
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Bariiaoiimt  attended.  Tbey  bemdea  begged  the 
Kmg  not  to  give  ear  to  anj  inshmations^  and  not 
10  judge  of  their  cxmduct  while  matters  were  sttll 
mder  consideration  and  incomplete,  but  to  wait  for 
Ihe  end,  which  would  satisfy  him  of  their  loyalty 
lud  attachment. 

About  this  time,  when  many  persons  hoped  that ; 
ill  parties  would  follow  the  right  middle  course 
riiich  had  been  pointed  out,  various  circumstances 
md  ill-judged  measures  concurred  to  mo'eaae  the* 
loblic  discontent.    Lord  Bristol,  .who  had  bemi. 
«^t  in  prisdn  for  two  years  on  account  of  hid  eour . 
kct  in  Spain,  without  any  legal  proceedmgs  bavix^, 
leen  commenced  agaiivst  hin^  c(Hnplained  to  the, 
iouse  oi  Lords  that  no  summons  had  been  seat  to  > 
lim  to  attend  its  sittings.    On  the  intervention  of 
he  Lords  a  summons  was  sent  to  him  t  the  Lord 
{^per,  however,  added,  the  King  wished  he  should 
Mike  no  use  of  it,  but,  under  some  pretext,  keep 
way  firom  the  House*   Lord  Bristol  sent  this  letter . 
i»  the  House  of  Lords^  with  an  observation  that 
B  old  ^enen^,  Buckingham,  had  obtained  this 
lemand,  but  that  he  intended  to  prove  that  the 
M^  had  dome  wrcmg  to  the  present  and  to  the 
lite  King)  to  the  State>  and  to  the  Parliament* 
rbe  Kiag  and  his  favorite  were  «o  indignant  at 
this  boldness,  that  an  accusation  of  high  treason 
was  made,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  against  Lord 
^ifilol,  which  he  victoriously  refuted. . 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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This  affair  encouraged  the  House  of  Conuaons 
to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Buckingham,  and  to  present  them,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  to  the  Upper  House.  The  chief  article 
referred  to  the  union  of  many  offices  in  his  person, 
ill  conduct  of  the  war,  extortion,  the  sale  d 
judicial  offices,  die  procuring  of  titles  of  honoor 
for  his  relations,  the  squandering  of  the  puliik 
money,  his  presumption  in  administering  medicine 
to  King  James,  &c.O  Buckingham  was  certainly 
able  to  refute  some  of  the  articles  of  aocusatioiL 
Yet  the  Commons  justly  felt  that  the  whole  ad* 
ministration  had  taken  a  bad  direction,  of  whidt 
Buckingham  was  the  chief  cause,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  is  often  greater  in 
reference  to  certain  errors  which  lead  to  impoK- 
tant  results,  than  in  respect  to  isolated  crimes. 

The  King  caused  two  members  of  the  House  d 
Commons,  Messrs.  Diggs  and  Elliot,  to  be  arrested. 
because  they  had  expressed  themselves  in  as 
unbecoming  manner  respecting  him,  on  the  pr^ 
sentation  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Buckingham  to  the  Upper  House.  (*)  It  appeared 
however,  from  the  investigation,  that  false  reports 
had  been  made  to  the  King,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
set  the  two  members  at  Uberty. 

On  the  other  side,  a  Mr.  Moore  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  complaint 
by  the  King,  because  he  had  said,  *'We  are  Ac^^ 
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nd  must  remain  so,  if  the  King  will  preserve  his 
ingdom.**     After  discussing  what  a  tjrant  can  dp, 
le  had,  however,  added,  "Thank  God,  we  have  no 
lause  to  fear  any  thmg  of  the  kind,  we  have  a 
nous  and    just  King/*     Four   days    afterwards, 
!!harles  granted  the  release  of  Moore,  but  had,  in 
he  mean  time,  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
lie  House  of  Lords,  by  committing  the  Earl  of 
knmdel  to  the  Tower,  without  examination,  and 
^thout  assigning  any  reason.    The  Lords  declared 
ihat  such  conduct  was  not  allowable,  and  could  not 
be  adopted   except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  or 
irben  a  person  refused  to  give  security  for  his 
conduct.    Though  everybody  knew  that  C!harles 
Was  angry  with  the  Earl,  merely  oh  account  of 
some  expressions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  King 
affirmed  tliat  he  had  sufficient  reason,  and  would 
one  day  make  it  known.    If  the  Lords  believed 
and  called  him  a  gracious  King,   they  ought  to 
confide  in  him.    This  turn  and  conclusion  appeared 
80  unsatisfactory  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  vio- 
lation of  judicious  laws  was  so  evident,  and  the 
^ger  to  the  safety  of  all  so  great,  that  the  House 
tesolved,  on  the  2d  of  June,  since  every  remon- 
^nce  was  disregarded,  not  to  enter  upon  any 
other  matter  till  this  was  settled.    Thus  the  King 
foond  himself  obliged  to  give  up  his  precipitate 
^solxrtaon,  and  to  set  the  Earl  at  liberty  on  the  8th 
of  June. 

ii2 
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On  the  same  day  Buckingham  defended  himself 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cm  the  follovinj^ 
day  the   King  again  called  on  the  Commons  ti 
hasten  the  supply.    He  said,  ^^That  in  case  of  tiieii 
refusal  or  longer  delay,  he  must  call  God  to  wi 
that  he  was  not  to  blame."    The  Commons 
up  an  aiiswer,  in  which  they  justified  their  con 
objected  to  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poun 
and  requested  the  dismissal  of  Buckingham, 
before  they  could  present  it,  or  the  Lords  make 
urgent  application  to  the  King  for  the  prolonga 
of  the  Parliament,  he  dissolved  it  on  the  15th  ^ 
June,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct 
public  declaration.     The  dissolution  of  the 
Partiament,    he   said,   took  place  chiefly  be 
contagious  diseases  were  then  spreading:    to 
second    Parliament,    the    King    had    stated 
existing  dangers  and  the  pressing  wants  of 
Treasury.     But  instead  of  considering  of  meais 
remedy  them,  the  Commons  suffered  themaetvea  vi 
be  misled  by  some  violent  men,  who  had  in  iwd 
only  their  personal  plans  and  objects  ;^  and  after  tH 
receipt  of  the  last  roy^l  letter,  had  eausedr  a  M^ 
monstrance  to  be  drawn  up,  which  imjustly  accuMf 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  offended^  t^  dignity  -of  t|l^- 
King  and  his  father,   and  contained  a  complete 
denial  of  all  suppUes.      The   King  lience  foUfi^ ; 
himself  compelled,  after  mature   deliberatiott,  tif 
dissolve  the  Parliament. 
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The  substance  of  the  remonstrance  of  which  the 
King  complamed^  was  the  following:  '^The  King 
lias  been,  induced  by  false  representations  to  the 
measures  which  he  has  adopted,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  fiiBt  Parliament  for  instance,  was  not  so 
much  on  account  of  contagious  disofrders,  as 
Buckingham's  fear  of  a  just  accusation.  Formerly 
ihit  examination  of  grievances  always  preceded 
the  Yotiiig  of  the  supplies;  now  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  Buckingham  was  our  chief  grievance, 
i&d  the  investigation  of  it  naturally  cost  much 
iime.  Then  a  new  interruption  was  made  by  the 
vrests  of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
tha  were  obliged  to  prove  their  innocence  and  to 
daim  their  rights.  Besides  this,  the  arbitrary 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  granted  by 
P^atnent^  gave  the  more  ground  for  alaorm,  as  it 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  oi  the  kingdom. 
Ihe  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  only  did  its  duty 
in  turning  its  attention  to  all  these  things,  and 
Kquest^  the  King  not  to  prefer  one  man  to  all 
other  tten^  and  to  the  public  concerns,  but  to 
dismiss  Buckingham.  It  will  then  devote  itself 
with  zeal  and  confidence  to  all  the  other  business, 
especiaUy  to  the  supplies/' 

The  King,  disregarding  these  arguments,  believed 
that  the  right  and  power  were  on  his  side;  he 
therefore  ordered  the  remonstrance  to  be  seized 
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go  to  Paris  as  a  victorious  Plenipotentiary,  though 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  appear  there,  because  he 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  paid  his  court  in  to 
offensive  manner  to  Queen  Anne  herself.  His  expes- 
dition  to  Rochelle  in  June,  1627,  (")  entirely  failed, 
and  gave  occasion  for  just  reproaches,  which  couW 
not  be  averted  by  the  King  issuing  an  order,  tbst 
nobody  should  accuse  Buckingham,  or  lay  the  blame 
on  him. 

While  the  Duke,  following  his  own  caprices  and 
personal  feelings,  quarrelled  with  Prance,  he  offended 
or  slighted  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Danes.  Christnb 
IV.,  who  was  hard  pressed  in  the  German  war, 
therefore  advised  his  nephew.  King  Charles,  to  graiiit 
the  reasonable  desires  of  his  subjects,  and  reccm^ 
cile  himself  with  them,  in  order  to  obtain  mone^ 
and  power  to  contend  with  really  dangerous  ene- 
mies.     But  Charles  was  much  offended  at  thiis  ad- 
vice, as  an  improper  interference,  and  was  brougiit, 
by  his  financial  measures,  into  still  greater  difficulties. 
First  of  all  an  order  was  issued  under  the  p^ 
seal,  that  all  taxes,  hitherto  existing,  though  not 
granted  anew  by  the  Parliament,  should  contmnf 
to  be  paid,  and  this  principal  violation  of  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  law,  was  followed  by  many  other 
errors  and  acts  of  injustice.      The  farmers  of  royal 
domains  were  arbitrarily  taxed;    the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, (contrary  to  a  solemn  promise,)  were  ex- 
empted, on  the  payment  of  larger  or  smaller  snms, 
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fym  the  penal  statutes;  the  burden  of  the  naval 
armaments  or  the  payment  of  ship-money^  was  laid 
upon  the  whole  kingdom^  especially  the  sea-ports ; 
tomiage  and  poundage  were  levied  without  respect 
to  the  objections  made  by  the  Par  iament;  an 
attempt  was  made  to  change  the  current  coin ;  and 
lastly,  orders  were  given  to  sell  all  domains,  forests, 
chases,  ponds,  fisheries,  gardens,  mills,  houses, 
castles,  rents,  fiefs,  the  tithes,  &c. :  or  immediately 
to  raise  the  rents. 

^    As   all  these  financial    measures,  which  were 
injudicious  or  unjust,  or  both,  did  not  bring  in 
sufficient  money,  the  King  ordered,  on  the  16  th  o? 
October,  1 626,  a  loan  to  be  levied,  to  which  every  one 
was  to  contribute,  according  to  certain  rules,  which 
were  arbitrarily  laid  down.     In  the  ordinance  issued 
for  this  purpose,  is  the  foUoT^Ting  passage:    "The 
King  is  compelled  to  adopt  this  extraordinary  mea- 
sure by  necessity,  and  by  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  not  time  to  call  a  Parliament.     This,  how- 
ever, is  not  meant  to  form  a  precedent,  or  deprive 
Parliament  of  its  rights.     Certain  people  indeed 
say,  necessity  may  be  alleged  every  year,  and  en- 
deavours made  to  levy  taxes  without  the  Parliament. 
The  King,  however,  is  resolved  not  to  suffer  such 
speeches  and  intrigues  to  go  unpunished.     He  will 
besides  summon  a  Parliament  as  soon  as  it  can 
properly  be  done^  and  as  often  as  public  affairs  may 
require  it.     If  the  people  now  pay  cheerfully  and 
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villing^y^  tibtis  will  excite  coi^detice  in  its  disposi- 
tion^ and  induce  the  King  the  more  speedily  to  adq)t 
that  measure." 

To  this  plausible  argument  in  fevour  of  the  un- 
usual proceeding,  it  was  answered,  if  the  King  had 
not  dissolved  the  Parliament  precipitately  and  with- 
out reason,  the  supplies  would  long  since  have 
been  granted  in  a  legal  manner,  and  the  want  of 
money  removed.  The  King  indeed  declared  that 
this  proceeding  should  not  serve  as  a  rule,  but  it  is 
itself  a  violation  of  the  rule,  and  takes  away  from 
the  Parliament  a  most  important  and  undeniable 
right.  Besides,  it  seems  absurd  to  purchase,  in  a 
manner,  the  royal  confidence  by  the  payment  of 
illegal  taxes,  and  to  be  punished  for  words  and  ap- 
prehensions which  appear  equally  just  and  natural. 
Lastly,  the  King  quite  arbitrarily  puts  off  the  call- 
ing of  a  Parliament  till  certain  unknown  occasions 
may  occur,  as  if  the  annual  right  of  granting  taxes 
were  not  a  sufficient  ground,  which  determines  both 
the  time  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  of  Paiiia- 
ment. 

Instead  of  listening  to  these  and  similar  argu- 
ments, the  King  and  those  under  him,  blindly  per- 
sisted in  the  course  they  had  once  entered  on. 
Those  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  loan,  had 
soldiers  billeted  upon  them,  were  pressed  into  the 
sea  or  land  service,  sent  abroad,  reprimanded  by 
the  King  in  the  bitterest  and  most  offensive  terms, 
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fytnmed  toi»  ftlMiir  loffiMMtf  or  iin|inMiiedi«t  once. 
Yet  80  little  was  reoeived  that  people  saidy  tliur  was 
like  fishing  with  golden  hooks^  or  oritsmting  the 
kid  with  ivcHry  ploughs  or  ailyer  spades.  And 
infaql^  begging  and  plundering  were  employed 
almost  from  house  to  house;  and  with  the  greatest 
offence  to  all  his  subjectSi  and  a  fatal  diminution 
<tf  the  respect  due  to  the  King,  only  small  sums 
were  collected^  whereas  legal  and  prudent  conduet 
would  have  readily  procured  far  greater  resources. 

Among  those  who  were  arrested  for  refusing  to 
contribute  to  the  loaui  five  gentlemen^  Sir  Thomas 
Daniel^  Sir  J(^  Cmbet,  Sir  .Walter  Earl^  Sir  John 
Heveningham,;and  Sir  Edward  Hampden^  ventured 
to  try  the  .queatiouv  i^d  affirmedi  that  an  order  of 
the  King  or  the  Privy  Ckmncil  was  not  suffici^it 
ground  to  arrest  any  person  without  allegation  of 
the  cause^or  to  refuse  setting  him  at  liberty  on  his 
giving  suf&dent  bail.  Hereupon  a  solemn  trial, 
which  excited  universal  attention,  took  place,  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  which  it  appeared 
diat  the  Kings  had  certainly  acted  in  many  eases 
in  this  manner,  but  that  it  had  been  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  Magna  CSharta  and  six  subse* 
quent  statutes. 

At  the  same  time  the  court  employed  certain 
clergymen  to  enforce  its  notions  of  the  absolute 
power  of  .the  sovereign,  from  the  pulpit.  Thus  Dr. 
Sibthocpe  said^  in  his  sermon,  '^Only  the  King  gives 
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laws  and  does  what  he  pleases^  where  his  command 
is  there  also  is  the  power,  and  who  dare  ask  him, 
what  doest  thou?  When  Princes  order  anything 
which  subjects  cannot  perform,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  commands  of  God  or  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  in  itself  impossible,  they  must  suffer  the 
penalty  of  their  disobedience  witiiout  murmur,  com- 
plaint, or  resistance;  they  must  manifest  passive 
obedience  where  active  is  impracticable."  In  the 
same  spirit  Dr.  Mainwaring  preached  before  Charles: 
"The  King  is  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  respecting  the  rights  andprivUeges  of  the 
subjects.  Every  royal  conmiand,  for  instance,  in 
respect  to  taxing  and  loans,  binds  the  consciences 
of  the  subjects  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  He 
who  resists  commits  a  great  sin  against  the  law  of 
God  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  King.  He  is 
guilty  of  impiety,  disloyalty,  and  rebellion ;  for  the 
consent  of  Parliament  is  not  necessary  for  the 
imposing  of  taxes,  &c.'' 

We  would  willingly  look  upon  such  expressions 
as  mean  flatteries  of  servile  court  chaplains,  or  as 
the  unmeaning  results  of  partial  theories,  had  not 
Charles  reprimanded  and  dismissed  from  his 
office.  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  because 
he  would  not  allow  the  sermon  by  Sibthorpe 
to  be  printed;  had  he  not  subsequently  rewarded 
Mainwaring  in  a  manner  which  gave  oflfence,  and 
elevated  him  to  the  Episcopal  dignity.      The  dis- 
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content  excited  by  these  theories,  and  the  adminis- 
tration which  was  conformable  to  them,  continued 
to  increase,  so  that  only  a  few  officers  and  clergy 
about  the  court  approved  of  this  mistaken  course, 
while  in  the  deUberations  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
deficiency  of  all  the  means  employed  was  more  and 
more  plainly  pointed  out.    At  length,  the  celebrated 
historian  and  antiquary.  Cotton,  plainly  declared  on 
the  29th  of  January^  1628,  two  things  are  wanting, 
money  and  popularity.     But  these  two  things  caD^ 
not  well  be  separated,  on  which  account,  that  great 
statesman.  Lord  Burghley,  said  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"Gain  the  hearts  of  your  subjects,  and  you  will 
have  their  hands  and  their  purses."     The  present 
mode  of  obtaining  money  is  contrary  to  the  laws, 
becomes  daily  more  difficult,  and  besides  produces 
but  very  little.     The  King  ought,   therefore,  to 
remove  all  doubts  on  reUgious  affairs,  to  introduce 
rigid  economy,  not  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in 
the  country  to  excite  suspicion,  and  Buckingham 
should  make  himself  popular  by  being  the  first 
to  propose  the  maintenance  of  the  pubUc  liberty 
and  the  calling  of  a  Parliament. 

As  the  distress  was  urgent,  and  the  Duke  easily 
and  willingly  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  in 
this  manner  for  ever  turn  the  opinions  of  Parliament 
in  his  favour,  the  King,  by  his  advice,  summoned 
it  to  meet  on  the  26th  of  March,  1628,  and  set 
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above  seventy  persons  at  liberty  who  bad  been 
arrested  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  forced 
loan.  Twenty-seven  of  them  were  immediately 
elected  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  brought 
with  them,  if  not  passion  and  a  desire  of  revenge, 
yet  the  firm  resolution  to  adopt  every  means  to 
render  such  inroads  on  property  and  personal 
Uberty  impossible  for  the  future. 

The  King,  in  his  opening  speech,  said:  ''The 
times  call  for  actions  and  not  for  words,  therefore 
I  win  say  but  Utde,  and  wish,  as  Kmgs  ought  to 
be  patterns  for  their  subjects,  that  you  may  imitati 
me  in  this,  and  quickly  come  to  a  decision.  The 
danger  threatens  all,  the  necessity  is  notorious,  and 
I  have  called  a  Parliament  to  provide  means  for 
our  own  safety,  and  the  preservation  of  our  allies. 
Every  one  must  now  act  according  to  his^  conscience 
wherefore,  if,  which  God  forbid>  you  should  nt* 
do  your  duty,  and  refuse  to  contribute  to  what  the 
state  needs  in  these  times,  I  am  bound,  for  the  dii^ 
charge  of  my  conscience,  to  employ  those  other 
means  which  God  has  placed  in  my  hancb^  to  save 
what  the  folly  of  some  individuals  otiierwise  brings 
near  to  destruction.  Do  not  take  this-  as  a  threat, 
for  I  disdain  to  threaten  any  except  my  equals,  but 
as  an  exhortation,  from  him  who  by  nature  and  duty 
is  chiefly  concerned  for  your  preservation  and  yotf 
happiness,  I  will  willingly  forget  and  forgive  whst 
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is  past^  provided  that  y<m  follow  my  directions, 
and  do  not  fall  again  into  the  former  erroneous 
courses/' 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  ended  his  speech,  the 
Lord  Keeper  detailed,  more  circumstantially,  the 
state  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.    His  Majesty, 
said  he,  ^^has  appUed  to  the  Parliament  for  a  grant 
of  money,  not  because  it  is  the  only,  but  because  it 
is  the  best  mode;  not  because  he  has  no  other 
means,  but  because  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his- 
goodness  and  to  his  wishes,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people.     If  it  should  fail,  necessity  and  the  sword 
of  the  enemy  will  compel  him  to  take  other  means. 
Therefore   do  not  forget  the  direction  which  his 
Majesty  has  given  you ;  I  repeat  it,  forget  it  not'' 

Even  the  warmest  friends  of  the  King  could  not 
but  confess  that  these  speeches  were  devoid  of  all 
friendliness  and  courtesy,  and  touched  in  a  tone  of 
iU  humour,  upon  things  wluch  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  passed  over  in  silence.    Those  who 
saw  the  matter  in  a  graver  and  more  unfavorable 
light,  said,  *^at  a  moment  when  the  King  is  forced 
from  his   illegal  course  by  extreme  distress  for 
money,   and   ParUamentary  assistance  alone   can 
save  him;  when  there  are  many  grounds  for  bitter 
complaints,  he  speaks  in  the  tone  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  again  threatens  with  illegal  measures,  and 
calls  in  question  the  rights  of  Parliament,  which  is 
^e  centre  of  the  English  Constitution." 
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The  majority  of  the  true  friends^,  of  their  Q€Mmtry,[. 
in  the  House  of  ComiaoiiSi  without  wJB^ering.  thm^i 
selves  to  be  frightened  into  senol^  sul^fi^s^iXfiCj't 
provoked  to  viplent  opposition,  resolved  ^j>rppefjl. 
with  temper,  and  in  such  a  paaiineXff^thfttjtJ^  I(j^g^ 
should  have  no  pretej^  tn  dksplyf.  ^Hp  |PfiYV|in^^i[^» 

or  to  adqpt  other  airbitrary  measures^  ^j/Veci^^^bqfHr 
to  their*preceding  manner,  however,  together  wift^j^ 
the  deUberations  on  the  pubUc  waiit$y;;the}r:ei|terpd 
oi;l  discussions  relative  to  the  adjD[^nistrat4pni,(})^^ 
leting  of  soldiers,  fprped  loons,  ajrre^;aja4.;f^iw5»' 
grievances.     Some  very  remaj^al)^  l^^J?^^  ]^SR)0 
delivered  on  these  subjects.     17^^^ 
Seymour,  on  the  22d  of  Mard^  taid|  ^^^!]^^^4^;jt^ 
gre^t  council  of  the  Iwgdom,  and  h^rj^.ii^.^gt  j^;^ 
alone,  his  Majesty  may  see,  as  in.  a  txue  glfj^^jjtw^ 
state  of  the  kingdom,    yfer  ^q  called  hi^er  ^y Jkis  \ 
writs  to  give  him  faithful  counsel^  qo^piUijb^.iltitl^ 
his  honour,  and  this  we  must  d9  ^^itjtiout^t^jqf^^l^ 
fear.  Let  us  therefwe  not  imitate  Cojq^ ^'  J^^fPSiit 
who,  on  his  putting  the  question  to  t^OQ^.T!ej[))iedLit^ 
will  of  the  King  is  law,  and  he  nu9Ly  .do.a9  J^Q  ip)^^%]it 
How  can  we  talk  of  grants,  if  the  I^9g  ^^^^^^a 
that  he  may  take  at  his  pl^as^Lre,  ^d^]^hjil^  jj;.^;^ 
preached  from  the  pulpit  that  all, we  poss^a  J3.^il5 
by  divine  right?    In  such  manner,  clergymea  %)g^i> 
their  vocation,  and  become  ignorant  &t^te^^;.,]d)^|^,^ 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  conscience,  |pr\A^,(;^n,. 
bishopric.     Princes,  who  extorted  t|^e^  mp^J^xi^r  i 
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their  sabjects,  were  always  m  tiie  greatest  distress. 
He  is  not  a  good  subject  who  will  not  wiOmgly  and 
freely  sacrifice  bis  life  when  the  service  of  the  King 
and  the  good  of  the  State  really  require  it;  but  he 
is  no  good  subject,  but  a  slave,  who  suSlers  his 
property  to  be  talcen  away  frokn  him  against  his 
niii,  and  his  Iflierty  against  the  laws  of  the  king- 
loin." 

Sir  Robert  HiiHips  used  stiH  stronger  language: 
'In  the  ancient  festival  of  the  Saturnalia/*  he  said, 
%e  slaves  had  for  one  day  fiberty  of  speaking  sad 
icting.  Not  so  in  England,  where  every  one  is 
ree  for  Kfe.  What  avail  useless  words  about  lights 
md  privileges  in  Parliament,  if  it  is  speedily  dis- 
olved,  and  nobody  secure  at  any  other  tim6  til  Hs 
person  and  property." 

**Nbwv*  said  Benjamin  Rudyard^  "it  must  be 
lecided  whether  Parliaments  shall  live  or  die.    It  is 
lot  weQ^being,  but  existence  that  is  at  stake.    If 
be  King  continues  to  take  one  way,  and  the  Par* 
ament  another,  the  State  must  be  ruined  between 
liem.    We  have  more  need  than  ever  of  wisdom, 
t  a  moment  when  our'  persons,   property,  and 
verything  dear  to  us  is*  in  question.    Let  us  by 
U  means  avoid  dissension:  let  us  trust  the  King^ 
Iwt  he  may  trust  us:  for  advice  without  money, 
nd  money  without  a  redress  of  grievances  is  partial 
nd  insidlficient.     Let  tis  endeavour  to  bring  the 
^ing  over  to  our  side,  then  we  shall  easily  obtain 

VOL.  I.  K  k 
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from  him  every  thing  reasonable^  and^  in  fact,  tkm 
can  be  the  less  diffionhy  in  coming  to  such  n 
agreement,  as  the  one  party  cannot  esdst'witheil 
the  other.  :-  j 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth^  afterwarda  Bail  tf 
Strafford,  who  had  himself  beea  impfisoned  M 
refusing  to  contribute  to  the  loan,(.^)  bittcofycoau 
plained  of  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  and 
then  continued:  ''It  is  not.  die  King,-  but  bad 
projectors  have  extended  his  rights  beycmd'  tfaei^ 
due  proportion,  which  ftmnerly  constitated  ikt 
harmony  of  the  whole.  They  have  reduced' di( 
crown  to  pover^^  by  oonsunnng,  the  revenue 'M 
advance:  they  have  established  a  privy  coand^ 
which  imprisons  ua  at  its  pleasure.  ;  What  faidft 
they  robbed  us  of,  or  rather  what  hftTOtthey  leftoi 
with  which,  after  our  property  has^  been  annifaitatet 
we  can  assist  the  King?''  ;       *  :  • .     i      -  // 

In  conclusion^  Skr  Jdm  Cooke  summed  up  dki 
several  arguments,  and  said^  ''We  all  agree  dii| 
money  must  be  granted  to.ithe  King^  and  ahMi 
redressed.  The  only  difference  of  opimcm  reltWi 
to  the  manner  of  our  further  delibentisms^joi 
decisions/'  At  length  it  was  resolved  to  disouMy^ft 
two.  different  committees^  the  wanta  ef  Jihe « gofem- 
mimt^  and  the  grievanees  of  the  people.^  Hare  # 
diffetmice  of  views  became  move  «&dv<morei  if- 
patilnt.  It  was  observed,  that  the.  mctati^mmlti^ 
money  was  not  the   grentest  «vil^.  bftt^fttidt  Jk^ 
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govienuaent  has  faUeii  into  it,  and  that  what  was 

giHnted  has  not  been  properly  employed.     Till 

liberty  is   secured,   (added  Wentworth,)   no>  new 

grants  must  be  made/*    The  members  of  the  House 

of  Commons,  who  were  more  clear-sighted,  were 

by  no  means  disposed  to  a  breach  with  the  King  at 

this  moment,  so  that  even  Pym  said,  ^' Deeds  are 

better  than  words*    Let  us  therefore  hasten  our 

lesolutions  on  <  the  Mipplies.''    Accordingly,  on  the 

llth  of  April,  five  subsidies  were  voted,  a  sum,  not 

indeed  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  wants,  but  larger 

than  had  hitherto  been  granted,  and  even  than  the 

King  himself  expected.^    He  said,  therefore,  ^^Qn 

tikis  day  I  have  risen  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all 

Qiristendom  than  if  I  had  gained  some  battles. 

Have  the  ParUament,  I  take  pleasure  in  it,  and 

jUmnise  that  all  shall  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  ever 

Was  enjoyed  under  the  best  King  of  the  country/' 

^acldngfaam,  too,  made  a  speech  in  praise  of  the 

Parliament  cm  this  occasion,  which,  however,  was 

^owddered  as   presumptuous;    because   he   said, 

•^'Hitherto  he  had  been  thie  favorite,  but  begged  the 

]Kmg  now  to  give  that  title  to  the  members  of 

FuNiiament/' 

'.As  the  grant  of  the  five  subsidies  was  only  a 

fiovisiaaal  vote,  and  no  time  fixed  when  the  money 

ihouldbe  levied,  and  as  the   discussion  of  the 

grmrMices  went  on  at  the  same  time,  the  King 

wgedilii^PEi,  on  the  10th  of  April,  after  so  good 

Kk2 
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a  beginnkkgf  to  deciii^.ttie  que^^m  Qf.>th9,8iMi#« 
quickly,  Wid  'in  preference  ,to  aU  jothe^i  iBattecf, 
The  Commons,  on  sthe  saopie  ^y^.  (]iv)e^.,^p  m 
answer,  of  which  the  following  is  the  s^ub^twoe^ 
*^It  is  an  ancient  right  ,^  Parliama^^t  tp,  d^tei:inine 
the  order  in  which  the  mat||ter3,  befw§.  i)L  didl 
be  tareate(^  and .  especially ; to  delibearat^.  on  tti^ 
grievances  b^or^,  x^atl^Bra  of,  ta^a^on^  ..rYire.ih^y^ 
however,,  takep  both  intp  poi^dejraAipn.  at-.t^ 
same  time,  and^gr«ate4  nn^re  than  .eye^iTiwa^'daiiQ 
befwep  We  iVe  aim  coQvinced  that  tbe  {Nrerogo^vi^ 
of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  llie  subject  aig 
equally  .  ne?ei83ary  and  s^utary.) j , .  We, .  ;tbei^ft»w> 
request  the  Ki^g^Qt.tOi  listen  tQ,p9;i1i^,fPB¥ai)^^ 
lwit{,t»  relyi  w  what  will  4w1tei.^^  lnid,.hefrre 

Tbe  firpt  la^  which,  was  preheated :  ,tft,  .^  Jim 
by.  tbef  Ijiiouse  of  Ciommonp^  on.  thQ.;Hth;  pfjAp^ 
related  ,ta  the  redress  of  abusesiii9  )]imetii^g,4 
sttldicjrs.M  He.  replied  tp.  the  Speakep^^i  "I^  ?(8  ^ 
the  time;  to  enter  into  discussioiiis  .pn  jthe  .privily 
of.  the  Ifouse^  but  to.  dp^  wh^  jthe  OQCi(S|«nij  caDbi  ^) 
I  ^am  no  less  regardful  than  you  of  the  Yn^t^jaafKW 
of  your  liberties,  but  delays  jQay  eq^^Uy  jsnd^ogi^ 
your  rights  an4  ^  miue.  I  shall  answer:  ypHf;  ^qj^ 
in  d#e  tiiw/X")-  -.••    .■■:>.'■.- :t  vm  ■■rjih^p 

/Jibe  .Hou^e^  however,  w^  -ti^.i/fttrti^ii^^ 
suspendii^g  its.  Reiterations.  ^pQJl  ,^e,  gfjwa^H* 
aa.it  seemed  .unreasonable* that  tih^  I^wg  f|?la^ 
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ffldefiiiitely  Us  answer  to  a  simple  petitio&,  and  j^ 
desired  the  grant  of  money  to  be  made  ismnediately 
in  (Mrdeir  tben,  ais  they  feared;  to  diiM>lve  the 
PftrfiMnent.        ^    -  •      ' 

The  nHore  easily  to  r«nov«;  as  he-he^d;,  all 
tliese  doubts,'  the  Kii^jg;,  -in  »( -uiiusiial  uianner, 
went  himsetf  to  the  Housd,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
and  decfored,  through  the  Lord  Keeper,  *^That  he 
gUve  his  word  invidably  to  maintain  the  Magna 
CSiarta^  and  all  the  confiimations  of  it,  as*  well  as 
tdl  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  govern  accoiyling 
to  the  laws.  In  this -royal  word  aafid  promise  they 
would  find  as  much  security  as  in  any  law,  and  he 
requested  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it."' 

However  satisfiactovy  this  promise  appeared,  it 

contained  nothing  that  was  not  already  comprised 

i  the  Coronation  Oath,('*)  which  had  not  prevented 

iffi^  abuses.    The  principal  objett  was  to  reihove 

^ubts  and  abuses  by  precise  legat  enactments, 

^at  the'  interpretation  and  application '  might  not 

^tsptad  on  personal  goodness  or  artritrary  will;'   In 

this  spirit  Benjamin  Rudyard  said,  ^The  dbjeet  of 

Magna  Charta  and  other  laws  is,  to  convert  the 

undefined  toy  si  authority  into  a  definite  and  legal 

one.    But  as  all  and  evety  point  cannot  be  precisdy 

,  defined  by  laws,  there  remains  a  certain  ^e  space 

h  whidh  confidence  must  be  placed  in  the  King, 

^dse  power  does  ndt  subsist  against  the  laws,  but 

togtthW^vtth  them.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
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certain  points  which  have  lately  been  brought  into 
notice,  and  respecting  which  legal  enactments  maj 
and  ought  to  be  made.  Mr.  HackweU  added,  e?eft 
the  confirmation  of  old  laws  is  a  great  gain,  fdr 
doubts  and  obscurities  are  removed  and  the  occa- 
sions are  impressed  upon  the  memory.** 

When  the  King  was  informed  of  liieise  and  oiher 
votes,  he  caused  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  asked, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  "Whether  it  would  be  satisfitfl 
with  his  often  repeated  promise  and  royal  worA* 
To  this  question  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  added,  "The 
King's  reference  to  the  laws  id  sufficient,  Bnd  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  aveid^  devidtions  Iran 
them  in  the  future.  If  we  will'  not  make  aof 
innovations  no  new  enactments  are  necessary,  and 
such  would  only  infringe  the  royal  power.''  In  tie 
debates  upon  the  royd  message,  which  began  od 
the  2d  of  May,  different  opinions  were  expfessid 
with  increased  warmth;  some  said,  -"Wc  ha^ 
already  laws  enough,  aiid  it  is  sufficient  if  they  ak 
executed.''  Others  exclaimed,  "Our  Ubeities  iaUt 
been  more  violated  within  a  short  tim^  than  in  MD 
centuries  preceding."  "  The  King's  goodnesi^^ 
said  Wentworth,  "is  sufficient  for  liie  moment,  W 
affords  no  security  for  the  future.^''  At  length, 
after  the  house  had  decided,  the'  Speatker  lAade  iB 
address  to  the  King  on  the  '5th  of  M«y.*  -It'^jrasiD 
terms  polite,  grateful,  and  full  of  c^ddllitMo^  "(M|f 
in    consequence    of  much   experience   thfc  howe 


v^tured  to  request  that  the  King  would  wffer  hi$ 
[Nfomise  to  be  reduced  to  the  farm  of  a  bill,  ood 
would  theu  confimx  it,  in  which  it  w^s  by  no  xueans 
intended  to  overthrow  the  ancient  law$  or  to  limit 
tjbe  King*$  power,  but  only  nu>re  de^ly  to  fix 
those  laws  and  the  mode  of  their  execution/' 

The  King  hereupon  replied  through  the  Lord 
Keeper^  ^^That  he  had  expected  an  answer  by 
ifeeds^  not  a  delay  by  words.  In  every  explanation 
id  the  litws  he  hazarded  a  limitation  of  his  rights, 
4md  wherefore  all  this,  if  they  expressed  their 
issurance  that  they  trusted  his  word?  He  would 
^ymfirm  Magna  Charta  and  the  laws  connected  with 
iti  but  'eixbK^rted  them  to  do  quickly  what  they 
Intended  tp  do,  as  his  resolution  speedily  to  dissolve 
them  was  Joiown  to  them/' 

In  ihjd  debfi^tas  in  the  House  on  the  foUowiug  day, 
the  Secretary,  Cooke,  again  observed,  ^^That  the 
King's  word,  in  fact^  bound  him  more  than  a  law,  for 
it^^abo  engaged  his  a£fection,  his  judgment,  iwd  his 
kwiiiour*''  The  greajt  lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
mw  of  a  di&rent  opinion, ,  and  said,  ^^  General 
pixmiises.are  not  jsufficient  for  the  removal  of  special 
giieyance&.  A  verbal  declaration  is,  in  the  Par- 
Ijiunentary  sen^  not  the  word  of  the  King,  and 
^B^essages  firom.J^im  cannot  determine  the, nature  of 
.fm  proceedings  and  the  rights  of  Parliament,  I 
hme  nqb,di3t;rusjt  Qf  the  Kj^ng  s  word,  but  let  hivi 
dedar^fdit  in  the.  legal  manner,  ,that  all.  succeeding 


Kings  may  be  bound  by  it.  L^  119  tbfirefore  stKle 
our  wlfibes  in  a  petition  oi  rigbtj :  which  the  Kuig 
may  then  confirm^  and  thereby  shew  confidemce  k 
the  ParUamentary  sense  of  the  term/' 

This  was  accordingly  done^  Sir  Bdward  Coke 
taking  the  lead*    The  petition  of  right  .was  seatl^ 
the  iHouse  of  Lords  on  the  8th  of  May^  and  oi 
tiie.  .12th5  it  received  a  letter  from  the.  King;  a 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  how  much  he  hflA 
hitherto  yield^d^  and  again  offered  to  Qcmfirm  tke 
old  laws.     The  validity  of.  these,  however^  was  so 
clearly  understood,  that  a  new  confirmation' of  Aem 
seemed  scarcely  necessary,  and  the  House. w 
least  of!'  all  disposed  to  b6  restrained ,  frcmi  aUirt- 
ther  improvement  of  the  legislation;  though  die 
Lords  were  far  from  rejecting  the  petitioa  of  rig^ 
they  made  an  addition  to  it,  which  gave  occama 
to  new  and  long  debates  in  the  lower  House.  It 
was  to  this  effect:    they  would  leave  entire .  kte 
sqvereign  power,  with  which  the  Kingiwaa  intmalifl 
.for  the. protection^  safety^  and. happiness  of  hjafd^ 
ple.(  >  ^)    Fym  declared  upon  this, .  that  he:  knew  mi 
well  how  the  word  sovereign,  might,  be.  apptt^lo 
the  person  of  the  King,  but  not  to  his  luitfannt}* 
Sir  Edward  Coke  said,  ''This  addition  destrajps  the 
whole  bill.*'^    The  expression,  too^i^vas  ^te.oD- 
usuaJ^  .aiml  appeared  to  place  the  paw»r  oi  the  King 
above  ,  all ;  laif b«    Sir  Thomas^ .  Wentiworth '  adcM 
''If  this  addition  is  adopted,  matters  will. ibe^mse 
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<litoth^yt^eire*efwe."  «lii^  most  rfng^lar  wgu- 
meftkts  were  addttced  in  fevour  ol  this  additioii; 
for  iMMiee^:  that  Qilaiermse  t^e  childr^  of  IxMi 
rebels  could  iMtthtii^  been  oonfined  ii^  the  ToM^r 
for  lifb.  /Still  urere  tntetwe  be  suipmed  that  Sir 
Edward  Coke  observed  on.  this  oceasion^  that  this 
hadt  beett:  for  the  benefil  of  the  ehildri^  so  coolfinod^ 
for  4iAferwiie  thejr  iwtmld  hftve  beoome  Oathohcs. 
Thusy^  thO'tiioM  seadous  fridndsof  civil  liberty  often 
conducted  themselves  in  those  times  as  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Mligiott^  liberty. 

After ithedebsrtes  were  concluded/ Mr.  Glanville 

'explahi0il  the  •  views  .  $iid  metives  <tf  the  Lower 

H6iise /tid^  the  Rouse  of  Lords^  and  said,  among 

fither  4)te€J^rv»eioilB,  '^jWc  have  wi^ed  and  will  wish 

nothing  Irat  what  obedient  and  loyal  subjects  may 

ask/and  what « a  graoiouB  and  juM  King  is  able  to 

grant;'  ^For,  as^we  tequdte  certain  liberties  for  our- 

selvesj  'SO  we^tckno wiedge  the  great  and  legaA  pi^ro- 

gatv(9Eto.of' the  Kitig^  and  do  not  think  to  4iminifi(h 

thqmJt  1  'Uten  icamie  the'  pro(tf,  that  the<  addition 

pMposed:  \sf  Iftie  Lwds  was  •  either  unnecessary  or 

insigiki^piuit^  dr  contraary  to  the  main  <)b]ect.  >    t*he 

powair.iof  due 'King  i^regnlated  by  the  laws,  and 

tiie^00itimon»  would  by  no  means  ar^ue  liiat  they 

mighlibe  dfepensed.with  in  ^rtain  cases,  depend- 

ing^ioUiJtke  'King's  opinion  alone.    The  admirable 

bnd  Aoioug^  explanation- of  OlanviHe^indnced  the 

i^n^  uhatumottsly  to  withdhraw  their  addition,  and 
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the  petitioD:o£  right  rtceived  fiie  assent  of  both 

Houses. 

<   The  fbUowing  is  the  .substtnce  of  it.    . 

I.  No  tazesy  loans^  benevolencies,  &o.^  shall  be 
ordered  and  levied  without  the  consent  of  FarMi^ 
ment. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  arrested^  condemned^  or 
deprived  of  his  property^  without  the  fillegaitioailf 
the  reasons^  according  to  the  fauws  of  the  tland^  and 
by  judgment  of  his  peers. 

III.  Soldiers  shall  not  be  arfaitraiily  billeted  oa 
the  citijcenS)  contrary  to  the  lawsy  and. no  cfitizes 
shall  be  tried  and  .punished  by  martial  law. 

IV.  No  one  may  interrupt  or  suspend  the  coitfie  ) 
of  the  laws  in  individual  cases^  or  create  extnuB^  ; 
dinary  courts  of  justice.  .1 

After  some  further  attempts  of  the  Kmg!  entiie^. ) 

■ 

to  prevent  this  bill  had'^failed,  it  was. presented iti 
him  on  the  2d-0f  Jmie^  IGSB,  .and  he  ansirerei 
^^It  is  my  wiQ  that  justice  be  administered  mxodt 
ing  to  the  laws  and  cu8t(Hns  of  the  kingdoii^jafli 
diat  my  subjects  have  no  grtfund  to  ontplain  ef*! 
violation  of  their  true  hbertiesvCo  the  preservatifla 
of  which  I  feel  myself  in  my  conscieneetAS.flinBh 
bound  as  to  the  maintenance  of  my  piecogativeaV' 
This  answer  did  not  advancer tfa^ilraaiiiMS  in.lPf 
manner,  because,  it  was  not  in  a  Paaliameiil»Tyvftwft 
by  wihichra  biU.is  converted  into  a  iawf^  f /MMIitiDie» 
impatient  at  the  compUunfts  which  wefe  Miade  (i^ 
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tins  ocoasion  ia  the  Lower  House,  the  King,  ordered 
them  not  to  dbcuss  things  which  implied  or  mnght 
lead  to  reproaches  against  him,  his  governilient^  or 
the  offleezs  of  .state,  hot  to  terminate  their  busiiriess 
without  "dekji  it  benig  his  kitention  to  tdissolve  die 
Parliament  on  the  1 1th  of  June. 

TUs  oonmand,  which  fijoed  an  arbitrary  limit  to 
the  praceeding^  of  Parliament,  or  appeared  to  re- 
dace  theai  to  mese*  passive  grants  of  money,  excited 
80  much  astonishment  and  such  deep  felt  grief,  that 
it  was  •  a  long  time  before  aAif  one.  ventured  to 
break  silence.  At  length  John  fiUiot  said,  ^^Oursins 
must  be  very  great,  for  with  what  zeal  and  whirt; 
affsctkm  hove  we  endeavoured  to  gain  die  lieart  of 
the  King*    'SUse  reports  must  have  drawn  upon  us 
this  mark  .of  his  displeasure."     At  this  moment, 
just  as  BUiot  was  going  to  enter  into  a  more  par- 
ticular discnssion  of  the  .conduct  of  the  ministers, 
Mr.  Allen,  the  Speaker,^  very  tmexpectedfy  declared 
tliat  he  had  orders  to  interrupt  every  one  who 
Bhoukd  speak  uu&vorably  «f  persons  in  the  King's 
Venice.    On  which  Dudley  Diggs  exclaimed,  ^^If 
we  are  not  to  speak  of*  such  things  in  Parliament, 
we  had  better  go  home  than  remain  mute  and  idle 
here**'    Nathamal  Rich  sadd,  ^We  must  not  be 
Btlent,  for  we  might  indeed  thereby  save  ourselves, 
but  t>kbig«  the  King'  and  State  into  min^  w^  must, 
together  witii  the  Lords,  present  omr  remonstrance 
to  the  King."     **The  King,"  continued  Kirton,  '*is 
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as  good  a  KiBg  as  ever  was,  buttheettemiescif tbl) 
State  have  prevailed  with  him,  to  extirpate  whoflfej 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  noxwaait  of  bearttj 
armsy  and  swords."    .''It  is  not  ;the 'Kmg,^  Mii 
Coke,  ^'wbo  forbids  usto  diiseiisstheaffitim  of  Static 
but  the  Duke  of  Backingfaaiii/V    f^What  objWl 
have  we  had,''  said  Robert  Phillips,  r^  by*  td  ^rvH 
the  King  and  to  make  him  ^  great  and  gloridlis?    V 
this  is  a  crime,  we  are  all,  without  exception,,  guillfif 
What  shall  we  do  if  all  our  humble  represeslt^ 
tions  are  of  nq  avail,  the  object  of  whicb  was  bML 
to  cast  reflections  on  the  govenmient^'bat  tnllyM 
acquaint  the  Kii^-  of  the '  dang^rs^  whidi  threalMlf 
him  and  us.    We  are  compelled  to  4M;t  in  diis  iniui*' 
ner  by  our  ioftdisputidile  ^duty^ito^thb  -Kingi  HM^ 
country,  and  posterity^p  and  if  we  ttaiy'be-jnMI^ 
rupted  in  such  a  manner,  w&  must  oteslii^fio  be  iviH 
a  oounoil.    I  oonsider  that 'ait^weori  A0' the  ^iMii^ 
afflicting  message,  «nd 'as  the  greailicist  b^st^-^fW 
world*    Lotus,  howeveiv  oontiiMie  tO'bewijM'Idtf 
humble,  and  submit  a  fair  decl|uraitioit40  the  tObf^f^ 
Hereupon  it  was  resdtved  tbatiio>Mi^mb^^ 
Ptoliament  had  lost  sight  of  the- respeiaA  wlmhr  wtf 
due  to  the  King.    But  before  thefarthei^  disc^ismij' 
which  were  chiefly  c&rected  against  Brnfldnghioii^ 
were  terminated,  a  royid  order ''tttOe*  for^bolk 
Houses  to  adjourn  immediately/'   ^A '  Mbsecfuesil' 
very  vague   declaraftion  of  Charles 'ivifi^  th^  ta0 
calculated  to  sati^  t^e  House  ol  Gomttionsy^ecaiis^ 
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it'liaci  vMevvediiiefWB  oC/tlie  nistag  of  troops  in 
{(mign  |iurt$t.  Charlm^  tkerefore^  and  hS'  fitvorite, 
at  IragdD  tiMnight^  tiiat^  not  entirely  to  lose  the 
ittiplies).  iutd  to  preirent  sA  accusation  of  th€  Ihdte, 
tbe  reftusai  .hitherto  made  dioold  be  revoked.  On 
tfae  8th  of  June^  after  a  new.  representation  from 
the.  ComnuMls^  the ;  King  called'  both  Houses  and 
said,  *^Mjt*fD!rnler»anawer  >ima  so.maturelj  weighed 
and  appvovisfl  by  sa*  many*  prudent  .persons^  tliat  I 
co«ld  byrno  Bieans .  conyecture  it  would  not  satisfy 
you.  Tqi  «tQid^)boweYer>  every  equivDcal  inter* 
|R!et9tiian,  .ftiid  •  ti» 'sheW' jrou  that  I  have  no  reserva- 
tm^  I.witt  sfttiafy  yon  with  respect  to  the  wordfr* 
as  Wi?ll  K9  ^Q^«b0ttoceM '  AftoB  the  Bill  had  been 
again  feuty  tbei  King/gsivefhis.SBneeian  by  the  cus- 
tottei^  j^d^Qgalfonn,  mH/oU  tmrnne  il  est  desire. 
He  tb^racbladi  ^^Tbts  sanction  cooatains  no  more; 
tbanJ  ffleaiit  t9}giye:by  the  *preee^g;  for  it  was 
U)tenjjyed::t0  incihide  in.it  all  yonr.Hberties,  as^  ac- 
Qordiag  to  <  yow  smn .  assumnce,  yon : .  neither  oan^ 
nor  ,w)^  abridge  my  .prerogatives^  My  principle  is 
that  thfi  liberties  of  a  people  always  strengthen  llie 
ligbt&^i^jl  l^u^/and  titat  the  kttter  are  chiefly 
iotcnd^fi  .t«  4<a£endi  the  Ummt.  You  now  see  how 
i*oa4;  X^iffk  fiX'f^wjf^  been  to.  Ailfil  your  wishes,  on 
iHf  ;»d^.|  he(Vse:doii0.  what  depends  on  me,  and  if 
the  ParUameAt  should.. notwitfasaoiding  not  end 
h^qtilyj  ^t ;w^  be  ^0M  f^ult  and  jaot  mine/' 
As  a,|inipf  .^^its  unmixed  joy  and  gratitude,  the 
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House  of  Commons  gzBnted  on  the  ISA  of  June, 
without  reserre,  the  five  sid>aidkB  previoiidjr  TOted, 
and  the  King  thought  that  now  all  was  eniei  on 
both  sides,  and  that  no  motive  for  further  del9)era* 
tion  and  tesohitions  remained.  The  CommonB,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  coEmncod  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  theorettcally  to  kij  down  ctrtaki'  frincipks 
and  confirm  privikges,  but  that  it  was  tkeirr^iit 
and  duty  to  make  practical  "use  of  tiwm,  and  to 
proceed  to  particulars,  (unless  all  they  had  doue 
were  to  be  in  vain,)  and  eauonine  idiat  abuses  in 
the  administrstiDn  might  be  redressed.  Bj  doing 
this,  they  would  equally  conanlt  the  advantage  sad 
honour  of  the  King  and  that  of  his  snbjectB. 

Accordingly  the  pixnecution  of  Mainwanng  fiv 
the  above-mentioned  sermon,  was  oontinued  befM 
the  Upper  House,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
excluded  for  ever  from  all  offices  in  tlie  CSmrch,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £1000,  to  make  a  recantalioa  aod 
apology,  to  remain  in  prison  at  the  plaasuiie  of' the 
House,  and  his  sermon  to  be  seiased  »nd  bamt 
In  the  order  issued  by  the  King  for  the  executka 
of  tlie  last  resolution,  it  was  said,  t6  tsJce  awaj 
all  occasion  and  pretext  for  sbandal  and  oSence, 
Mainwaring's  sermon  should  hffitcefbrwiard  bt 
neither  ^Hinted  nor  scdd,  bat  giiweti  xxp;  fCf^ 
though  he  had  meant  weU,  yet  through  igooraace 
of  the  laws,  he  had  dmwn  iqign*  liinlself  the  (M^ 
sure  of  Parliament  and  the  eoindemnation  of  hisbook. 
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A  representation  to  the  King  was  more*  import 
tant  and  comprehensiTe,  in  wUch  the  Hoiise  of 
CooniioiBs  stated  its  grievaneea.  They  itelttted  to 
tke  arrogance  and  inflncttce  of  the  Roman  Oa« 
tholics^  to  the  too  great  foroe  of  the  standing  annj5 
the  ndang  of  recitaits  in  foreign  eounkiies^  the  levy-^ 
kig  of  ta^ es  not  voted,  tine  conduct  of  tke  war  and 
tf  foreign  affairs,  the-  decay  of  the  fovtresses,  the 
dediae  of  trade,  and  the  excessive  >  and  permciDus 
iBiiieiice>  of  tiheDuke  of  Boddngham.  The  King^ 
displeased  at  this  representaticHi,  answered,  that 
dmiigh  he  saw  that  they  understood  less,  of  aU 
Ihese  things  than  he  did  himself,  he  Ki^oiiki,  howevnr; 
take  the  contents^  of  their  representation  into  his 
CQDsideration.  He  also  perststed  in  saying  that  he 
took  every  thing  upon  himsdf  that  had  been  done 
}fy  Buckingham  and  the  other  Ministers;  they 
were  innocent^  for  they  had  in  all  cases  acted  by 
hisordeM- 

The  House  of  Connnons.  not  moved  by  these 
obsertralMMis,  winch  did  the  greatest  harm  to  the 
King  himself,  requested  him  to  recall  a  firopo&ial  df 
the  36. at  February^  1^28,  respecting vthe  levy* 
ing  of  tk)ercxiBise,.becailse  it  waf»  iaconsifitaBt  with 
Ike  nght»  of  t^d  Pteliaitent  and  with  the  Petition 
of  Righfki  'Im*  the  same  spirit  and  fbr  jthei  pame  rea^ 
coBS^  Ibe  House.'  drew  .aqp^aremonstrinoe  against 
AhT'  (kiliea  ef  tonnage  eood  pmnsdage,  which'  had 
sot  been  gtantad  by  Stoliamtart.  *  .Tbe.Kilig,  wiK> 
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saw  in  all  this  only  pernicious  innovations,  and  im* 
proper  interference  in  his  rights,  summoned  both 
the  Houses  on  the  26th  of  June,  1628,  and  said  in 
substance,  ''My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it  may  ap- 
pear strange  that  I  put  an  end  to  this  sessioa 
before  the  passing  of  many  Bills.  I  will  there* 
fore,  though  I  am  accountable  for  my  actions 
to  God  alone,  acquaint  you  with  the  motives 
of  my  conduct*  All  know  that  the  House  of 
Conmions  lately  presented  a  remonstrance  to  me, 
the  propriety  of  which  every  person  may  judge  <tf, 
and  the  value  of  which  I  will  not  here  examine,  as 
I  am  convinced  that  no  wise  man  can  approve  it 
I  have  since  had  positive  information  that  a  second 
remonstrance  is  preparing  to  deprive  me  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  (one  of  the  principal  resources  of 
the  crown,)  under  the  pretext  that  I  had  r^ioimced 
it  by  confirming  the  Petitkm  of  Right  This  is  so 
much  to  my  disadvantage  that  I  am  compeHed  to 
close  this  sitting  some  hours  sooner  than  I  intended, 
for  I  am  not  inclined  to  receive  any  r^Hresentation 
to  which  I  must  give  a  harsh  answer.  As  I  see 
further  that  the  House  of  Commons  begins  to  make 
false  interpretations  of  what  is  granted  in  that 
petition,  I  will  now,  that  still  more  erroneous  viem 
may  not  arise  in  the  country,  give  a  dedanition 
respecting  the  real  meaning  of  it.  At  the  time 
when  that  petition  was  in  contemplation,  the  two 
Houses  declared,  that  they  had  neither  the  intention 
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Bor  the  power  to  abridge  mj  r^iito;  >vlieiice  it 
foilaws,  that  I  did  not  graint  my  subjects  any  new 
liberties^  but  only  confirmed  the  an<3ient  ones;  To 
shew,  however^  the  purity  of  my  intentie&s,  and 
diat  I  ndliher  repant  of  what  hcia  be^  dxtAt,  nor^ 
intend  to  deviate  in  anty  r#speet  fi^otn  my  proittifte^ 
I  declare,  that  such  circfomirtancei^  ds  tlioee  which 
formerly  appeared  to  trench  on  your  libwtiee  ind 
gave  occasion  to  tiie  Pi&tition  6f  Rights^  shallj  oil 
the  word  of  a  King^  nevef  again  dceur.  Bat,  witk 
respect  to  tonnage  lend  poundaige,  I  (iannok  do  wi^* 
out  it;  and  yopft  have  no  mo#e')[y0wep  to  ti^  it  (rmi 
me,  than  i  hav^  iticIindfioA  W  ghftf  k  ^.  '^  te  ^bn- 
dasioit;  I  command  you  all  care&iUy  to  mark  toy 
words,  as  they  contain  the  traeaensc'^id  meaning 
of  what  I  gra»tcid  you  hi  ^our  Petition  idf  Rights. 
This  is  addbsased  especially  to  y(m,  the*  Jndges, 
because  the  ititerpretatkm  ctf  the  Uiws  belongs  to 
you  alcme5  imder  me;  for  tifeftlier  th^  Lords  n^r^the 
Commons^  nor  both  together,  (whatever  ^  i^ew 
doetfineftinay  be  attempted  to  be  set  up^)  liwe  any 
right  wiiatever  to  pass^  or  t^  int^tet  laws  without 
my  assent;"  • 

After  l2na  speech,  w&ich,  by  the  King^^-  order, 
was  entered  in  the  Journals^  of  the  Hotese^f  Coin- 
BKms^  ihe  Speaker  presented  the  bill  of  supply, 
observing,  tftiat  so  'large  a  ^tlm'  had  never  before 
been  granted  in  so  short  A  time.  It  received,  with 
someoliMT  bills,  Hie  royal  assent;  the  Fistrliament 

VOL.  I.  L  1 
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wBs  tben  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  October^  \%% 
and  afterwards  to  the  20th  of  January^  1629. 

While  the  speech  of  the  King  and  the  prafogatkm 

of  the  Parliament  were  approved  by  oidy  a  few 

persons,  who  thought  that  the  right  was  on  his 

side,  others  said  that  the  remonstrance  at  which 

the  King  had  taken  o£Eence  was  moderate  in  its 

form,  and  in  its  substance  well  founded:  its  objerf 

was  by  no  means  to  abridge  his  just  rights,  hat  to 

remove  the  causes  of  former  injustice  and  to  biing 

the  administraiion  into  harmony  with  the  Petitioi^ 

of  Bight.     Nor  is  the  question^  whetiKr  die  crows 

eaii  do  without  certain  revenues^  or  whether  the| 

shall  be  refused  to  it;  but  that,  aecondiJig  to  tiui 

express  words  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  every  tai 

must  be  granted  by  Pariiament.  Fnam  tiiis  andentj 

and  newly  confirmed  role,  the  King  cannot  maU 

arbitrary  eacceptions^  nor  are  vague  woed&  and  pr(^ 

mises  sufficitot,  when  the  formal  cmlsolidalioii  d 

the  law  is  in  question.    The  Barimmnnt  Weil  hM 

that  it  by  no  m^eana  possesses  the  legislative  i^wa 

without  the  King,  bat  if  the  latter  dainis  it  to 

himself  alone  and  the  judges  who  depend  upei 

him^  this  leads  equally  to  the  deatructkm  of  tta 

due  relation  between  him  and  tiie  ParUaiBfeidot,  and 

to  the  establishment  of  an  sUegal^asbitrairy^utiiDntr 

While  the  King  hoped  to  ^afce  luaself  popidfl 

by  mea$ures  against  the   Rdttn  Gajdmhcs  and 

Jesuits,  and  prohibitions  of  the  sale  of  Mainwsriog's 
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Sennon^  he^  on  the  o&er  hand,  elicited  alarta^  by 
bestowing  on  the  latter,  in  direct  contradietion  ta 
tbe  decision  of  the  Parliaments  a  rich  living,  and 
(m  Montague,  who  entertained  similar  opinions^  the 
biahqprie  of  Chichester;  and  on  the  detested  Land, 
the  bishopric  of  London.  He  also  oansed  the 
Petition  of  Right  to  be  printed^  at  first  only  in  a 
few  copies;  and  then^  not  with  the  legal  Pariia* 
meatary  confirmation,  but  in  a  mean  and  equivocal 
manner  with  the  first  answer,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently  with* 
diawn  by  liiBiself*(^^ 

Ihe  produce  of  the  newly  granted  taxes*  was 
employed  in  equipping  a  fleet  to  succour  the 
Ftotestonts  in  Rochelle,  and  Buckingham  was  on 
tbe  poist  of  embarking  at  Portsmouth,  as  Com* 
Bumder-in^doiief,  when  he  was  assassinated  on  the 
3ad  of  August,  1628^  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  naine 
of  Fdtotu  in  a  £aw  bonus  all  had  deserted  him) 
who  had  been  so  highly  honoured  and  flattered; 
md  the  body  liay  in  a  eonier^  on  a  mean  bed, 
watched  by  a  single  servant.  In  the  hat  of  the 
Massin  a  paper  was  found,  the  contents  of  which 
^vBre:  ^^He  is  a  ooward  and  deserves  not  the  name 
of  a.ttddwiaitd  a  kittght^  who  will  not  sacrifiee  hk 
life  fdr  -Godv  hia  king,  and  his  country.  Let  no 
^oaap^paisa^iBe; for  having  apoomplidied^thisi:deed, 
OIL  the.QfiAtraryy  letdiosd  accuse  thoaiselves  \i^5 
^vet  beca  the  caiise  of >  it;    If'  God  had  not  fbr  oiir 

Ll2 
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sins  deprived  us  of  our  understanding,  this  man 
would  not  have  remained  so  long  unpunished."    It 
appeared,  from  the  investigation,  that  Felton  hi4 
no  accomplices,  and  had,,  before  he  committed  the 
deed,  implored  God  on  his  knees  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose  if  he  did  wrong,  but. otherwise  to 
confirm  him,  and  give  him  strength  to  execute  iL 
To  a  clergyman,  who  did  not  know  Mm,  he  said 
publicly  at  church,   ^^Pray  for  my  friend  FeltoSi 
who  is  melancholy  and  out  of  his  wits/*     When  he 
was  bitterly  reproached  for  his  crime,  he  answered^ 
^^  Buckingham  has  twice  unjustly  passed  me  o¥ir 
in  promotion,  and  has  been  declared  by  Parliameot 
an  enemy  to  his  country.     I  have  done  what  sB 
wished  for,  and  at  what  everybody  rejoices  nor 
that  it  is  done.*'     And,  in  fact,  the  joy  at  Buck- 
ingham's assassination  was  so  great,  that  it  couU 
not  but  appear  offensive,  nay,  fearful,  to  tv&j 
unprejudiced  person.    For  it  was  not  merely  thati 
dangerous  statesman  was  removed  from  the  stagi 
but  people  despairing,  in  the  trouble  ctf  the  tinni^ 
of  the  sufficiency  of  noble  means,  were  content  witk 
a  crime  in  order  to  attain  certain  ends.  / 

Putting  his  personal  feehngs  out  of  the  question) 
the  King  might  consider  that  he  gained^  by  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  inasmuch  as  he  was  placed 
in  a  much  more  favorable  situation  with  reqiect  to 
the  Parliament,  and  it  became  more  easy  to  gi^ 
the  government  a  new  direction.    These  consider- 
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ations  may  have  contributed  to  the  resolution  to 
sluninon  a  Parliament  to  meet  on  the  20th  of 
January^  1629.  On  this  occasion  the  King  said^ 
^'The  dispute  about  tonnage  and  poundage  may  be 
easily  terminated  if  the  meaning  of  my  words  and 
actions  is  rightly  understood.  I  did  not  demand 
that  tax  as  a  rights  but  ad  bene  esse,  and  meant  to 
shew  you,  not  the  right,  but  the  necessity  of  levying 
it,  till  you  should  give  your  consent.  And  I  was 
convinced  that  tjiis  consent  was  delayed  only  from 
want  of  time,  and  not  want  of  good  will,  and  hope^ 
that  as  I  have  removed  your  objections,  it  will  soon 
be  given.  Let  us  not  be  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
each  other,  but  act  in  confidence  and  concord,  and 
bring  this  session  to  a  happy  end.'' 

Without  examining  whether  this  declaration  of 
the  King  entirely  agreed  with  his  former  words 
and  views,  the  House  of  Commons  accepted  it 
gratefully,  but  did  not  suffer  itself  to  be  thereby 
deterred  from  entering  into  discussions  on  many 
of  the  points  already  mentioned.  Such  as  the 
printing  of  ttie  Petition  of  Right,  the  promotion  of 
Mainwaring,  and  especially  the  state  of  religious 
affairs,  which  increased  from  day  to  day  the 
excitement  of  people's  minds.  When  the  King 
wged  the  passing  of  the  money-bills,  he  was  an- 
swered, that  religion  undoubtedly  had  the  precedence 
of  tonnage  and  poundage;  and  when  he,  then,  re- 
ferring to  his  unlimited  supremacy  as  head  of  the 
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Church,  ordered  the  Parlia&ient  not  to  meddle  iwitk 
things  that  did  not  concern  it,  no  ottentioi!!  was 
paid  to  it.    On  the  contrary,  from  that  moment, 
the  dispute  relative  to  the  Church  and  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  increased  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  almost 
exceeded  in  extent  and  violence  the  dis^nsion  mi 
laws  telative  to  civil  affairs.    I*  ofdfer  to  defatf! 
resolutions  respecting  religious  matt^rA,  or  agaiaal 
tax-collectors,  who  levied  taxes  which  had  not  bectf 
voted,  the  King  had  recourse*  to  a  prorogfettion  rf 
the  Parliament,  hy  which,  however,  those  itaattan 
were  delayed  which  he  wiished  to  h&t^  settled,  arf 
the  reciprocal  ehmity  WAs  increased. '  • 
'  When  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Gc^nmofts,  ofi 
the  2d  of  March,  after  a  long  ihtetrtiprtibn  dS^ 
sittings  declared,  that  t^e'  King  6rdereld=  a  new 
adjournment  till  the  10th  of  March.    Bome-memb^  P 
answered,  "That  such -ia.  command  ctriild  by  no 
means  be  given  to  the '  House  df  CtiMJnctes,  dtf  Aft 
adjonrnmeht,  depended  upon  it8felf,(*^5''^l>'*t  *i  rt«l 
as  some  necessary  things  w^ere  'fini^eiiV'it  •wwddi  ^ 
however,  comply.    Hereupon  Sii' JdhA  E^k>t  itad 
a  motion  for  a  repitesentation  to  the  King  up* 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  tlte 'Spfe&ker,'^(^ 
Finch,  in  consequenee  of  th*  Kihgls  o^d^r^' jW* 
received,  would  not  suffer  to  btr  ptk  ti- the  vbfe 
'but  was  going  to  leave  the  <5hair.    Thd  mettetif^ 
however;  that  he  ro^ie,  in  orde*  to  withttra#i'M<flffl, 
Valentine,  and  some  ^thers^  camfe^forWS^,^  ^  tfltf ttc 
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first  5(iid,C')  ''By  God  you  ^hall  ait  stUl  here  till 
we  please  to  close  the  debate."    Mr.  Edmunds^ 
and  some  privy  counsellors,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
release  the  Speaker,  and  to  support  his  opinion* 
Many  o)3posed,  and  Mr.  Selden  exclaimed,  ''It  is 
very  blameable  that  the  Speaker,  a  servant  of  this 
house,  refuses,  under  any  pretext,  to  obey.    If 
such  obstinacy  goes  unpunished  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent,  and  every  Speaker  may,  at 
tQy  moment,  interrupt  the  business  of  the  House 
under  Uie  pretext  of  a  royal  order/'    Whea  Finch, 
Botwithstandiag .  this    exhortation,    refused   with 
entreaties   and  tears^  to  prolong  the  sitting,  his 
relation  and  oountayman,  Peter  Hajrman,  said,  "lliis 
brmgs  sorrow  over  our  country,  and  disgrace  upon 
our  family.     For  aU  evil,  nay,  our  ruin,  whidi 
may  ensue^  will  appear  one  day  as  Hie  consequence 
of  your  base  conduct^  and  be  spoken  of  only  with 
indignation  aiul  contempt.   If,  however,  the  Speaker 
persists  in  not  doing  his  duty,  he  nmst  be  called  to 
accoont  and  another  chosen/* 

During 'this  dilute,  Elliot  had  drawn  up  a 
latest,  whicb  was  read  by  Hollis,  and  adoptedrby 
the  migority^  though  not  without  mu^  noise  a^d 
coafasion.  This -remonstrance  was  in  substance, 
'^Th^  all  yfbuO'  should  seek  to  extend,  or  to  iur 
trodiAce.  ?j3fery^  Arminianism,  or  other  heretical 
doctrfneSi  who  should  advise  the  levying  of  tonnage 
U)d  ppu]p4<tg6br  without  opnsent  of  ParUament,  or 
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who  should  collect  or  voluntanly  pay.tiiese  taxesi 
should  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  his  countxj, 
and  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  England.** 

Meaatime  the  King,  being  informed  of  the  agita^ 
tion  that  had  taken  place^  sent  an  oflEU^r  again  to 
order  the  prorogation  in  due  fprm;  he,  however, 
found  the  doors  of  the  House  locked,  at  which 
Charles  was  so  incensed,  that  he  sent  for  the  guaid 
to  force  the  entrance,  but  before  it  arrived  the 
House  had  broken  up.  On  the  10th  of  Maidi» 
the  King  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  when  only 
a  part  pf  thq  House  of  Commons  had  appeared  at 
the  Bar,  he  addressed  the  Lords  as  follows  i^ 
^^I  have  never  come  here  on  a  more  disagreeable 
business,  namely,  to  dissolve  this  Pajrliameiit;  maojf 
will,  perhaps,  wonder  why  I  did  not  give  this  comt 
mission  to  another,  as  it  is  a  principle  with  Kingi 
to  leave  everything  unpleasant  to  their  Ministers, 
and  to  take  what  is  pleasing  upon  themselves* 
Considering,  however,  that  justice  is  executed  tf 
much  by  the  punishment  of  vice,  as  by  the  recom- 
mendation and  reward  of  virtue,  I .  considered  H 
necessary  to  come  here  to  day  in  person,  to  declaie 
to  you,  my  Lords,  and  to  all  the  world,  that  the 
disobedient  conduct  of  the  House  of  Comm0ns(") 
is  the  only  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament; 
and  you,  my  Lords,  are  so  far  from  being  to  hlaiDe» 
that,  on  the  contrary,  I  find  in  your  behaviour 
towards  me  as  much  consolation,  as  I  have  cause 
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for  displeasure  at  that  pf  the  House  of  Ck)mmoa»: 
najy  iu  order  to  be  still  better  understood^  I  must 
add^  that  those  entirely  misconceire  me^  who 
believe  that  I  lay  equal  blaine  on  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Cknnmons,  for  I  know  among 
thexQ  as  many  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  as  any  in 
the  woild^  and  am  aware  that  there  are  only  some 
vipers  among  them,  who  have  deceived  many  but 
not  infected  all:  in  a  word^  as  the  evil-minded 
must  expect  punishment,  the  Members  of  the 
Upper  House  may  depend  on  the  favour  and  pro* 
tectiim  which  a  good  King  owes  to  a  failMul  and 
loyal  NobiUty." 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
the  King  published  very  circumstantial  declarations, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had,  on  many  occasions,  manifested  ill- 
will,  had  excited  unfounded  suspicion,  raised  useless 
disputes,  proposed  injurious  innovations,  and  sought 
to  acquire  reputation  by  setting  the  state  in  a  flame, 
as  Herostratus  with    the  Temple  of   IKana    at 
Ephesos.    ^^ We. have,**  he  says,  ^'manifested  the 
utmost  patience,  for  by  the  disobedience  and  sedir 
tious  conduct  of  soibe  evil  minded  persons,  we 
and  cNir  royal  authority  have  been  so  offended,  and 
oMitQiid  that  we  cannot  by  any  means  endure  it, 
and  no  preceding  age  affords  a  aimdlar  example. 
We  will  continue  to  govern  according  to  the  laws, 
both  in  Qiurch  and  State ;  will  injure  no  one,  will 
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protect  obedient  officers,  but  puni^  disobe^ent 
subjects,  and  consider  as  unwcnrtliy  of  our  pro^ 
tection,  those  who  refose  to  pay  the  taxes  hithertti 
levied.  A  false  report  is  spread  that  a  new  Farlia^ 
ment  will  be  called.  This  depends  oitirely  on  our 
will,  and  the  abuses  which  have  tskea  plaoe  hsvd 
deterred  us  from  this  course;  yet  we  shall  be.  in* 
cUiied  to  such  a  step  as  soon  as  the  peopile  nun 
dearly  understand  our  intentioBS  and  actions^,  wheri 
those  who  have  been  led  astray  have  beeoM 
sensible  of  their  error,  andthosfe  wha  •  caused  tht 
cessation  of  Parliaments  shall  have  been  punished^!) 
Conformably  to  this  declaration^  ten  Members  4f 
the  House  of  Commons  were  ordered  to  be  anestodf 
and  iheir  effects  to  be  put  under  seal^i six  days 
before  the  formal  dissolution.  Hollis,  £lliot,  Hobait^ 
and  Hayman,  were  first  summoned  before  the  Priif 
Council.  Mr.  Hollis,  beings  ^dnterrdgated^  xei^ 
plied,  '^  That  if  he  had  seated  hiflo^elf. in  Ai 
Lower  House  above  the  Privy  CounseUors,  ii  ^ 
partly  accidental,  and  partly  because  fae^  thought 
they  had  preeedaace  only  in  the  Brivy  /CooDcik 
that  he  had  come  to  Parliament  animated  with  ibo 
giteatest;  zeal  for  the  Royal  -aermce^>>i!tti4  ^  i^ 
Majesty  were  now  dissatisfied^  h^ibeggedjjpw^)^ 
look  upon  him  rather  as  an.^bjec^fof  ki$ic\&M9fif 
than  of  his  power."  On  this  tbfi  horf^ittemo^ 
aaidi  ^^Youi  mean  rather  ;9fJua I  io1«Hie]ia)ljjlJ^ 
hisjustiee^*-  but J^oUis  rq)^liAe4Tlsay(fi£^ip^^ 
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Effiot,  being  questioned  rer  pecting  his  language 
in  the  House,  answered,  '^I  am  readj  to  account 
for  mj  words  and  actions  to  the  House  of  Commons 
if  it  calls  upon  me  to  do  so,  but  here  I  am  only  a 
private  man,  and  need  not  answer  for  anything  that 
I  did  as  Member  of  Parliament.'' 

Hobart  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  added,  ^'  I 
should  tke  tx)  know  by  what  legal  authority  I  can 
Ve  examined  here,  as  no  power  on  earth  ever  has^ 
demanded,  or  has  a  right  to  demand,  an  account  of 
what  is  done  in  Parliament.  However,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  confess,  that  by  the  direction  of  the 
Hoose  I  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  into  my 
pocket" 

Dayman  likewrae  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
words  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
en  the  2d  of  March.  Being  asked  what  he  would 
hsve  done  if  the  King  had  given  him,  as  Speaker, 
tbe  same  commission,  he  said,  ^^I  would  have 
thrown  myself  at  Ms  Majesty's  feet,  and  begged 
him  to  give  the  commission  to  some  other  petsoui 
«  the  Speaker  was  above  all  others  unfit  to  exe^ 
cute  it" 

Tke  J^sdges,  being  questioned  by  the  King  re«- 
speetiAg  the  objections  of  the  personsr  arrested, 
decided  that  ibe  question  did  not  relate  to-  the 
vhol^  Fbrtiafident  and  its  rights,  but  to  the  offeaee 
^ifidSVidUid'Memb^tis,  respecting  which  tke  courts 
of  justice  litid  instituted  proceediih^'On  former  ocoa- 
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sioii8*(^)  Besides,  there  were,  as  in  th^  present 
instance,  such  heavy  offences  thttt  Pariiamentaiy 
privileges  could  be  no  protection  from  prosecution 
and  punishment.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was, 
that  the  accused  should  be  fined  from  £500  to 
£2000,  and  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's 
pleasure,  and  not  liberated  till  they  shmild  give 
security  for  their  good  behaviour,  submit  and 
acknowledge  their  fault.  All  the  judges,  except 
one,  agreed  in  this  sentence ;  some  of  the  persoiis 
condemned  were  Uberated,  after  pa]qng  the  fine 
and  giving  security;  othera  died  in  prison,  because 
they  could  not,  or  would  not,  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions. Elliot,  being  attacked  by  severe  illness, 
in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  prison, 
wrote  a  petition  to  the  King,  requesting  permission 
to  enjoy  fresh  air.  The  King,  however,  returned 
it,  saying,  "Not  humble  enough."(") 

In  all  his  sufferings  Elliot  remained  courageous, 
energetic,  and  undaunted,  and  would  rather  suffer 
death  than  deny  his  opinions.  He  died  on  the 
27th  November,  1632. 

By  these  declarations  and  punishments,  C3iarles 
thought  that  he  had  gained  all  the  unprejudiced, 
and  frightened  all  the  ill  disposed;  but  in  truth 
these  events  were  by  no  means  judged  of  by  all 
alike,  and  with  the  difference  of  opinion,  w&e  con- 
nected the  most  opposite  wishes  and  hofes.  Tike 
Court  party,  (which  liked  to  be  called  tihe  l^^al  aad 
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conservative,)  said,  in  case  Parliament  will  not  give 
way.  Government  must  be  carried  on  without  it, 
and  its   dissolution  brings    relief  from   senseless 
2^ots  and  presumptuous  fools.    At  some  future 
time,  when  the  Members  and  the  people  have  be« 
eome  rwise,  it  may  be  called  together  again  or  not; 
for  nobody  has  the  power  or  the  right  to  compel 
the  King  on  this  point;  nay,  if  we  enquire  into  the 
lii^est,  the  divine  right,  it  knows  nothing  of  Parlia* 
ments.  Upper  and  Lower  Houses,  elections,  and 
Speakers,  but  simply  orders  the  people  to  obey  the 
magistrates.    And  not  merely  the  Clergy  >  but  the 
judges  laid  down  the  prinoiple  that  the  King  can 
do  no  wrong,  and  the  P&rUament  could  the  less 
limit  the  King^ii  absolute  rights,  as  he  is  the  source 
of  all  right,  and  may,  if  it  appears  niecessary,  dis- 
pense with  ail  laws.     The  petition  of  right,  whioh 
is  now  so  often  appealed  to^  is,  however^  nothing 
but  a  petition,  which  the  King  wiUingly  grants,  as 
&r  as  it  is  for  the  welfiare  of  his  people,  but  always 
disregards  when  injury  might  result  from  his  attend- 
ing to  it.      If  many  persons  represent  the  matter 
in  another  light,  it  is  only  to  make  themselves 
popular.      The  King's  right  to  decide  in  ecclesir 
istical  and  rel^pkius  affairs  can  be  still  less  disputed, 
than;  his  unlimited  authority  in  matters  of  State, 
ttid  least  of  ail  can  his  right  be  doubted  to  give 
unconctitioiial  orders  to  alLp^scms  in  office.     It  is 
^  absurd  innovation  to  make  them  answerable  to 
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any  perscm  bat  to  him.    When  thef  exeeote 
commands,  they  always  do  light,  and  are  free  from 
all  responsibility. 

Those  who  todc  a  different  view  <tf  the  subject 
answered :   whether  the  King  will  have  the  power 
to  govern  without  a  Parliament,  the  future  will 
decide;  but  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  so,  is  laa&ir 
fest  from  the  clear  letter  of  the  laws,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  centuries.     His  rights  are  inviolaMe  qdIj 
if  he  acknowledges  and  performs  his  duty,  and  he 
is  no  less  subject  to  the  law  than  any  other  person. 
What  the  Parliament  politely  called  a  petition  of 
right,  became,  by  the  royal  sanction,  a  \sw,  binding 
all  parties,  and  he  who  denies  this,  very  signifiecmtly 
indicates  that  still  stronga*  guarantees  against  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  King  must  be  foundi    With 
respect  to  religion  and  eternal  salyation^  a  foreigs 
more  than  papal  despotism,  can  be  still  kss  td&- 
rated  than  unlimited  tyranny  in  tlie  State:  lastly, 
it  is  quite  abmrd  that  officers  who  violate  the 
plainest  laws,  should  be  freed  by  a  royal  order 
from  all  responsibility. 

As  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  these  several  vieivB^  ^ 
win  make  only  two  observations^  Firsitly,  itlwtts  a 
great  error  to  believe  that  these  inportant  potitkal 
and  rel^ous  queetiens  iiiterestad  only  a  few  tui^ 
lent  spirits,  and  tiiat  whten  these,  m&e  'gati^  by 
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ftivours  or  terrified  by  punishments^  nothing  more 
would  be  heard  of  them. 

Secondly,  the  first  view  logically  includes^  the 
rejection  of  all  formal  pubHc  rights  and  of  all  legal 
securities,  and  leads  almost  necessarily  to  the  idea 
of  doubling  the  power  of  the  latter  by  force: 
and  of  opposing  the  absolute  power  of  the  King, 
(which  pretends  to  be  above  all  laws,)  the  equally 
erroneous  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
which  claims  limitation  from  all  restrictions  of  law, 
and  leaves  the  caprice  of  every  moment  to  decide. 

Meanthne^  very  much  depended  upon  the  persons 

whom  the  King  would  employ,  and  how  he  would 

govern  without  a  Parliament    With  respect  to  the 

former.  Clarendon,  a  partisan  of  the  Court,  says  in 

substance:  ^'The  Lord  Keeper,  Coventry,  a  prudent, 

well   informed  man,  who  never  went  beyond  his 

sphere,  sometimes  censured  as  inactive  because  he 

woidd  not  assist  in  the  innovations,  the  consequences 

of  which  he  foresaw*  The  Lord  Treasurer  Weston^ 

not  without  talents,  but  immoderately  ambitious, 

profuse,   alternately  too  forward  and  too  timid, 

witiEiottt  elevation  of  character  and  sentiment,  and 

suspected  of  CathoUcism,  only  not  by  the  Romain 

Catholitia  themselves.    The  Barl  of  Axunidiei,  the 

possessor'  of '  many  antiquities,  a  htunourist^  prou 

perly'  speaking  ignorant,  who,  in  general^  caridr^ry 

little  about  Court  and  public  affiirs.     The  Barl 
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of  Pembroke^  able  and  esteemed,  but .  devoted  to 
all  kinds  of  pleasures,  especially  to  women.  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  an  experienced  courtier,  and  i^Il 
versed  in  foreign  aJBFairs,  but  a  bon  vivant,  and 
prodigal  in  the  extreme.  The  Earl  of  Holland, 
pliant,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Eail 
of  Montgomery,  a  good  judge  of  dogs  and  horses." 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  men  here  named  would 
not  have  been  capable  of  directing  the  affairs  of 
State  even  in  tranquil  times,  much  less  at  so  criticd 
a  moment.  In  fact,  two  other  men  soon  acquired 
more  decided  influence,  namely,  Thomas  WentworA 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Laud,  irfao 
had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  after  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  August,  1623. 

The  first  was  a  descendant  of  the  Wentwcnrtb 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  himself  advocated 
the  rights  of  the  people  with  energetic  vehemence; 
had  supported  to  the  utmost  the  petition  of  riglit» 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  into  prison  ftr 
refusing  to  contribute  to  the  loan  illegally  imposed. 
Since  that  time,  (though  not  without  the  fault  of 
the  Court,)  indications  of  more  serious  designs  hid 
appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  popular  paorty, 
yet  nothing  had  been  done  to  cause  a  total  change 

• 

of  opinions  and  principles.  If,  therefore,  Strafibfdl, 
following  the  honorable  invitation  of  the  King,  had 
faithfully  united  with  him,  and  acted  with  energy 
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for  the  preservEtiim  of  his  rights^  as  iraQ  as  those 
of  the  people,  he  would  merit  implicit  praise.     In-* 
stead  of  this,  he  hurried  to  tiie  .opposite  extreme, 
and  thereby  proved  that  his  preceding  actions 
rested  on  no  solid  fianndatiiw,  or  that  he  was  one 
of  those  demagogues  who,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
are  but  ^n^ants  in  dii^^e.  Whatever  his  defenders 
may  say,  it  shews  na  oonsisteni^,  no  unity  of  ^tm* 
dples  and  sentimoits,  for  a  man  to  suffer  himsetf 
to  be  imprisoned  to-<lay  for  not  paying  an  unvoted 
baa,  and  to^norrow  to  assist  in  ixaparisoning  others 
for  refusiBg  to    pay  the  unvoted    ship  money. 
Strafford  incontestably  possessed  great  energy  of 
lamd  and.i)idll;  irom  the  moment  he. got  tibe  power 
into  his  hands,  he  was  disposed  to  make  use  of  it 
hke  the  tyiants  who  sometimes  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  are,  not  without  reason^ 
celebrated.      But  while   he   indiscriminately  set 
aside  all  the  demands  of  the  age  for  the  attain* 
meut.of  this  egotistical  object,  and  recognized  no 
law  but  his  own  will  and  that  of  the  King,  he  in  a 
great  measure  produced  the  evils  whidi  he  de8ire4 
to  caabBt^  and  himdly  plunged  himself  and  his 
Blaster  into  the  jome  ruin.    A  truly  great  man 
would  have  mediated  betw^n  the  two  partiea  in 
suck  «  mannar  that  they  must  in  the  end  have 
acknowledged  that  tbmr  ^mn  safety  was  to  be 
found  in  his   guidance;  nh^reas  now,  after  pas* 
voj,.  I.  Mm 
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turn  is  allqred^  alitaaypityi  bolt  Mafe  om^H^Uy 
jouitify  hinu 

Laud  acted  with  respect  U^  tftte  HC^iaitdbt  iA  the 
same  maimer  as  Strafford  in  riigard  to  the  State. 
Both  were  of  a&  equally  vefaeslexit  temfier^  but 
Strafford  koew  veiy  wdl  what  was  at  6take,  and 
yet  invited  the  decisive  conflict  in  too  graat  confix 
dence  in  his  own  powers.  Laud,  who  was  of  a  leas 
oomprdiensive  nund^  coald  not  at  aU  coiledlve  how 
any  reasonable  objection  oould  be  laade  |o  faas  ideas 
and  intentions^  and  tbiugh  he  w«3  hiioself  most 
dwtioate^  looked  upon  all  oontradiotipii:  aa  ^minid 
obstinacy.  He  undoubtedly  gave  bat  attmiltioa  to 
the  restoration  of  the  ehureheB>  to  the  .appwifaaettt 
pf  able  clergymen,  the  promotion:  of  rlearoiiig^  and 
was  in .  his  personal  conoenois  weR  meaning  aj»d 
blameless.  But  all  these  good  qualities  di^jK 
pisared  when  he  attempted  and  was  called  iqKm  t^ 
gpiftmi  As^d  ytt .  understood  notfaiiig  of  thfi .  timos 
«nd  of  the  state,  and  looked  ftti  the- Ohmt^  m  s 
whoUy  paitialj  and  on  that  accdnnt  more .  jbyiwmicsl 
point  of  view.(**)  .  '  .    . 

A  stra&ge  oancunrenoe  of  carramstanocBi'  aad 
a  peenliar  temper  of.  numy  mmds^  at  leaAt^  wai 
required  before  so  poor  dnd  xvunrow  a  s|iirit 
oould  aequire  such  .  importaaoei^  It  is  6c«e>  io*^ 
deedi  as  has  oftan  hafqpmied  In  our:  owor^iday^ 
thftt  4^1^(7  :.i»  empkoring  wrtain  jpotttinal  jind 
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tiieological  fbrmida^  easily  learnt  by  rote,  pasted 
for  an  indisputable  proof  of  extraordinary  talents 
and  infallible  wisdom. 

The  relations  of  England  with  foreign  powinrs 
had  cofiistantly  decreased  in  importance  since  iht 
death  of  Elizabeth.  It  Was  neither  dongeronff  as  sA 
enemy  nor  important  as  a  friend.  If  the  King  in^ 
tended  to  govern  without  a  Farliament,  he  mtist 
above  all  things  put  an  end  to  th^  useless  wars^  which 
were  prosecuted  with  little  vigour.  Accordingly 
peace  was  concluded  witii  France  in  May  1699; 
and  with  Spain  in  November  ld30>  with  leM 
difficolQr  because  Chaclea  gave'  up  the  original 
purposes  for  whidi  he  had  begun  the  wars.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  As  he  was^  however,  convincied 
that  he  possessed  the  rig^t  of  levpng  tbe  ta&e6 
required  for  necessary  expenses,  as  he  had  b^lb^^ 
told  the  Paorliament  C')  that  if  it  longer  delas^ed  e> 
employ  its  apparent  right  of  granting  nkoneyylte 
SutB  would  be  ended,  he  now^pmceeded  in  the 
course  which  he  had  before  entered^  and  f(»and  it 
hia  coiiiMeUors;  whose  sentiments  "were  as  despotic  as 
Usown,  wiHmg instniments  fwliisiie#  r^sohitmntf. 

^tfaoutany  regard,  therefcm,  to  tb^  petition  tif 
right,  whidi  was  directiy  opposed«o  saohimdasuMa^ 
tonnage  amd  pcamdage  were  levied^  a^aK  <m  soa'p, 
tali,4aiidle%wiiie^leadittr,  coals,  &c..  ita^p^OMd,  and 
the  Custom-house  officers  ordered  even  to  ^arch 

Mm2 
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hmises  (^)  for  goods  which  had  not  piid  the  dnty. 
Each  county  was  called  upcm,  by  an  ordra*  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  raise  a  certain  sum  fixr  the  sob* 
sistence  of  the  troops^  and  the  intolerant  Um 
against  the  Roman  Gathohcs  were  susp^ided,  art 
from  a  christian  feeling,  but  for  pajrment  in  moofff. 
Besides  this,  innumerable  monopolies  were  renews^ 
the  holders  -of  crown  fausds  compeUied  to  pay  Isrgt 
sums,  under  the  pretext  that  their  titiea  were  dcf e^ 
tive;  money  extorted  on  the  strength  of  a  kw 
which  never  had  been  aj^Ued,  firam  those  who  hal 
tor  several  years  past  settled  in  London;  tbe  Ib^ 
bitity  were  ordered  under  heavy  penalties  to  lesit 
the  capital,  and  the  ancient  lorest  laws  enfiNreei 
Whoever,  appealing  ta  the  laws^  refosed  tD  alb* 
legal  validity  to  new  ordinances,  was  umgdf 
punished,  and  such  extensive  jurisdiction  givra  II 
the  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  Higb  ConoiSBflHli^ 
and  other  extraordinary  tribunate,  tiiat  the  wmi 
admimstvation  of  justioe^  in  many  respeete,  thaoiA 
ei^birdy  eeaaed.  The  Star  Chamber,  in  partionki^ 
which  formerly  had  often  protected  the  law  aganist 
the  powerful,  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  gvaafesst 
odium,  by  the  tyrannioal  spirit  of  the  judges,  sad 
the  gain  which  indirectly  accrued  to  Ihemi  'Bm, 
iw  the  alleged  ru^ust  possession  of  v^ral  ftrort 
famcte,  some  individuals  were  fined  as  ittoidi  ii 
£20,000  sterUng.    The  most  general  «cimplBffi% 
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howeTer,  arose,  wfaeii  the  King,  for  the  purpose  oi 

eqaipping  a  fleet,  as  it  was  said,  ordered  ship 

money  to  be  paid  through  the  whole  kingdom,     hk 

justification  of  this  measure,  it  was  stated,  among 

other  grounds,  that,  according  to  ancient  documents 

discoirend  in  the  Tower,  such  a  tax  had  been  im* 

pOMd  by  the  Kings  as  for  back  as  the  time  of  the 

Sinkh  invasions  of  England.      But  a  reference  to 

so  ancient  and  obsolete  a  practice,  ooidd  the  less 

ttvail  at  the  moment,  because  it  appeared  that  since 

the  time  of  Henry  Y.  a  new  grant  of  ship  money 

had  been  regularly  made  to  every  King,  and  only 

for  his  own  life.    As  there  was,  however,  no  obliga- 

tkm,  no  compulsory  duty  to  pay  the  tax,  and  James 

L  and  Charles  had  arbitrarily  increased  the  amoimt, 

Cliarles's  first  Parliament  wished  to  grant  that  tax, 

Uke  most  of  the  others,  for  one  year  only,  but  the 

BiU  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Lords.     Charles 

fipom  that  time  levied  ship  money  without  a  grant, 

bjF  his  own  authority,  and  when  the   House  of 

Commons  was  ready  to  remonstrate  against  this,  it 

ms  prorogued,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  on 

te  a6th  of  June,  1628. 

In  order,  however,  to  put  an  end  to  the  objec- 
tioQs  and  complaints  on  the  propriety  and  legality 
tf  ship  money,  Charles  proposed  the  question  to 
tke  judges  of  the  Star  Chamber,  who  answered: 
^When  the  general  good  and  the  security  of  the 
kingdom  are  at  stake;  and  the  whole  kingdom  in 
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^^g^r,  fonr  Majesty  mafCMHiiaiid  all  your  tub* 
jecto  to  ftiraish  a  certain  numbw  of  sldpS)  witk 
ainTminitioo  and  pro^iskma^  and  conipel  all  ^ 
refuse  to  obey.  Your  Majeatf  aloiie>  too,  has  to 
decide  whe&er  suoh  danger  exists^  and  ufaen  wai 
fao^  ft  is  to  be  avarted.**  "niis  decision  of  the 
judges  ^vms  e^erywbeve  published,  and  adopted 
by  the  autiiorities  as  the  standaird  of  tbeir  coudnst 

Accordingly  a  payment  of  ten  riuBiags  ^ras 
demanded  of  Mr.  John  Hampden^  a  gendeman  in 
Buddnghamsliire.  The  sum  was  so  triflingi  aaod 
Hampden  sucdi  a  mild,  quiet  man,  that  nobody 
doubted  that  h^  would  rather  pay  it  than  subject 
himself  to  inoonvenience*  But  Hampden  waes  jusdy 
sensible  that  there  are  cases  in  human  lifb,  when 
even  the  most  peaceably  diqiosed  must  sacrifice  his 
convenience,  boldly  meet  approaching  Bate,  sad 
devote  himself  for  the  general  good.  After  matuff 
deliberation  and  consultation  with  the  greatest 
lawyers,  he  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  upon  which 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  in  the 
Exehequerj  and  the  trial  commenced  in  the  presaiee 
of  all  the  twelve  judges.  After  a  very  detailed 
statement  of  the  argumente  on  both  sides,  two  of 
the  judges  denied  the  right  of  the  King  to  impose 
taxes  by  his  own  authority,  three  were  in  favour 
of  Hampden,  on  account  of  defects  in  form,  aad 
seven  declared  him  guilty. 

The  Court  paarty  rejoiced  at  this  victory,  whereas 
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iac  tnitkittliraSiiWmlGmedr^^^  th?.  whole 

ttBtaon^jfeife  Idiatian.  infinitely  important  qmestio^ 
was  inivohrediSn  itibis  apparently  trifling  suit^  and 
flia  gfeafc  JUflyoiity  todc  part,  with  the  accuseds  ;  ^  In 
SmdL,tiBhsryiTmpn^l\aidic&i  peitson  must  Mill  agtee  in 
AiSiTiew ;i]£;iha^  CBse^  ior}  only ;> one)  thing  was 
^'itypii.byAe  jQourt'parjtyand  gnmted'by4t»op|K^ 
Bfl&tey .  namely,  thafc  the  King  ia  the  head  of  the 
fitatCf  and  aa  sudi  has  the  rights  in  a  moment  of 
€ndden  and  extreme ,  danger^  to.  adopt  every  means 
ior  the.  secnriity  of  the  kingdom.     In  thia  oorrect 
fenae^^ELbaabeth  acted  in  1588^  and  met  with  uni* 
menal  appoobatiaii,  ibnt.  on  the  present  occasion 
there  was  ;no  .jmmiiont  or  great  danger,  and  the 
ipBlpalil6;d»|ectiwas  merely  to  establish  a  right  in 
Ae  King  to  Jery  taxea  mdqieiBdently  o£  Parliamenft. 
;Bat  such  a  light  had  not  only  been  abolished  by 
law  before  .the  time  of  .the  Stuarts  and  Tudors^  but 
^ad  lately  been  again  most  clearly  annulled  by  the 
petition  of  right..    If,  said  the  opponents  of  the 
Crourt  party,  4he  Judges  who  are  empowered  to 
decide  only  on;  private  suits,  are  inccmsideratefy 
:sllowed  to  decide  hL  the  last  instance  on  important 
:paUtical>qiBBstions,i  there  is,  in  fact,  an  end  of  all 
puWiC  la;w,(*^)L  Hitherto  distress  and  arbitrary  con- 
duct has  been  excused  in  individual  instances,  but 
BOW  it  ia  attempted  to  convert  the  exception  into 
the  rule,  or  to  set  up  an  absurdity  for  an  incontro- 
vertible principle.      And  if  the  money  so  extorted 
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Were  at  least  employed  for  great  objects,  or  if 
glorious  deeds  and  successes  might  serve  as  an 
excuse^  BOW  the  enormous  revenue  does  not  suffin 
even  for  the  ordinary  ezpenditare  of  peace,  aad  ii 
dissipated  at  Court  or  in  some  other  undue  manner. 
If  some  violent  persons  carried  their  c^inions 
and  intentions  beyond  what  has  just  been  stated, 
yet  Clarendon  himself,  the  most  zealous  advocate 
of  the  King,  could  not  approve  his  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  says  in  substance:  ^^The  Aasohitioa  of 
the  Parliaments  was  rash  and  foolish;  fbr  if  some 
Members  spoke  with  warmth,  nay,  with  violmce, 
yet  they  did  not  exceed  allowable  bounds,  made 
judicious  proposals,  and  were  led  to  express  just 
censures,  by  many  falhes  and  excesses  of  persons 
in  office*  The  five  subsidies  promised  by  the  se- 
cond Parliament,  did  not  indeed  entirely  provide 
far  the  existing  wants,  but  so  lai^  a  sum  had 
hardly  ever  been  granted.  The  more  unsatisfactory 
did  the  reasons  appear  which  were  assigned  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  the  more  injudi- 
cious the  rigorous  levy  of  the  money,  as  if  it  were 
already  granted  in  a  constitutional  manner  and  in 
doe  form.  Notwithstanding  so  many  grounds  for 
anger  and  distrust,  the  newly  summoned  Ririift- 
ment  merely  brought  forward  the  reasonaUe  peti« 
tion  of  right,  purchased  it  for  five  subsidies,  and 
was  again  dissolved  in  a  fit  of  passion.  That  the 
tfioughtless  Buckingham,  who  was  unacquainted 
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with  the  Gonstitutioai)  acted  in  such  a  manner  is  less 
to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  Lord  Weston^  who  was 
well  Tcrsed  in  Parliamentary  business,  imagined 
he  could  attain  the  object  in  his  irregular  course 
without  a  Fbrliament.  LasUj,  it  had  a  very  bad 
effect  that  the  taxes  arbitrarily  imposed  were  de- 
muui^  not  xojBrelj  de  Jaeto J  but  as  a  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  dedsion  of  judges,  who  thereby  forfeited 
Ae  esteem  of  the  people,  and  that,  at  the  jsame 
time,  notions  were  announced  which  could  not  but 
cffend  every  man  who  loved  hberty,  still  more  than 
the  oppression  itself. 

The  Church   presented  a  counterpart   to  this 

omfusion  in  the  a£Eairs  of  the  State;  the  prevailing 

episcopal   system   stigmatized   on   the  one   hand 

CSatholicism  as  superstitious  and  tjrrannical;  on  the 

other,  the  Reformed  and  Puritans  as  arbitrary  and 

anarchicaL     In  order  to  strengthen  itself  against 

the  attacks  of  these  two  parties,  the  Church  entered 

into  strict  aUiance  with  the  Court,  and  justified  the 

newly-founded   royal   papacy,   for  which  it  was 

gratefully  allowed  to  employ  it  in  many  points  for 

its  own  advantage.    Laud,  in  particular,  acted  in 

tUs  spirit  with  that  vehemence  which  is  usually 

produced  by  firm  conviction  and  narrow  views. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  pressed  on  aU  sides,  hoped 

for  the  protection  of  the  Queen;  while  the  King 

was  not  inclined  either  to  offend  the  Protestants  or 

to  Tiolate  his  coronation  oath.     And  yet  this  was 
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done^  when i  he  d^pensd:  wkk<  tke  Eodemaatiori 
LftwB  for  moDBj^  atid  emlfiiiTOured  te  seme  die 
assent  of  Ike  Godiolios  to  his  absolute  miMEe  ef 
govenuneot.  For  this,  Hie  latter  beottne  do^y 
odioqs;  and  i>^ides,  vere  dmded  among  tiiem- 
seive»  into,  a  Jesuitical  and  aa  AntijesHStini  pmtf. 
When  Laud,  to  mdce  the  edl^bralaott  of  diviitt 
.yrorsfaip  more  sdeiom/  caused  paintmgs,  croeaeS) 
akan^i&c.  to  be  restored,  he  waa  icalied  a.  papist, 
Ihougfa  he  oertainfy  .never  thought  of  iajring  his 
power  at  tJm  feet  of  Jkmie.  When  he  and  the 
King  allowed  all  kinds  of  diyersions  on  Sunday, 
Nhis  was  odled  promotiag  ibe  moat  hornble  eor- 
nqption  of  morals^  thoogh  no  more  was  iateaded 
than  to  prevent  gloomy  austenty^  sod  arbitiaiy 
eondemnation  of  what  was  iBB0ceBt»(^)  Laad 
certainly  acted  in  all  respects  without  tact,  and 
everythii^  that  he  did  to  make  the  clei^  more 
respected,  for  instance,  conferring  many  office 
upon  theiBQ^  only  ej:pQ8ed  them  to  envy  and  doubled 
the  reproaches  of  the  Puritans  against  tiie  worldly- 
mindedness  and  ooiruption  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
'^  We  are  called  Puritans/*  said  they,  ^because  we 
desire  consistently  to  complete  the  ref<»rmation 
which  has  stopped  half-way,  and  to  restore  cor- 
rupted Christianity  to  its  pristine  purity;  because 
'we  courageously,  defend  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  country^  contradict  unworthy  courtiera,  proud 
prelates,  useless  prq)ectors  and  extravaf^t  nobles. 
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tee  zeakwftJor  Ckxt  vnd  *  ha  sepnrice^  disapprove  of 
mfemag^^  impioo*  taUdng^  atidr  profanation  ^  of  the 
fiabbath,  and  rather  Usien  to*  seriou&toiiveiBation 
aad  |px)d  Sermons,  than  £d1Iow  useless  vanities* . 

To  diss  the  adversaries  of  the  Puritans  replied^ 

^'They  are^  enemieR  to ; the  King  and  the  essting 

ipvemment  in 'Chuich  and  ^Btate,  rebellious  hypo- 

€ntes^  vfha^  ia  t^e  excess  of  their:  vanit]?^  call 

lliemaelves  saints^  whik  all  their  holiness  manifests 

Itself  only  in  absurd  trifles;  in  broad-brinmied  hats 

Sflnd   cropped  heads.      Men,  who  are  simbitioui^ 

iQrpoeritical,  Ucaitious,  plunged  in  det^  and  otiieir 

worthless  characters,   assume  thia  easy  external 

ihew  of  gravity  and  simpheity,  deceive  the  welL- 

li^posed,  corrupt  the  wavering,  and  very  unjustly 

are  not  strictly  repulsed  by  the  Puritans,  because 

the  latter  affirm  that  bad  and  useless  men  have  oiten 

been  most  zealous  in  promoting  the  wwd  of  the 

Lord." 

Osbom  endeavoured  to  keep  the  medium  between 
unconditional  praise  and  unlimited  censure,  saying, 
^  Under  the  general  denomination  of  Puritans  are 
comprehended  not  only  the  insane  fools  who  oppose 
the  discipline  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  or 
make  religion  the  protection  of  their  wrong;  but 
those  also  who,  from  a  genuine  sense  of  decorum,  en- 
deavour to  subdue  the  vices  of  the  age ;  they  suffered 
much  by  episcopal  tyranny,  and  some  fools  who 
were  among  them  did  great  injury  to  these  people, 

6 
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who  were,  on  the  whok^  weU  dispoaecL  Ia  ordei 
to  escape  the  reproach  of  Puritanism^  maiqr  of  the 
clergy  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  more  than  to  Mmens» 
and  led  the  laity  to  a  similar  mode  of  life.  Not  to 
incur  the  reproach  of  excessive  love  of  peace,  some 
preached  at  Court,  that  the  King,  as  Christ^s 
representative,  could  command  what  he  pleased;  i 
and  if  the  people  refused  to  pay  him  taxes,  or  j 
enquired  into  the  expenditure,  this  was  pKsuaq^  |b 
tuous  curiosity,  which  sought  to  pry  into  the  sacred  \t 
ark  of  the  State,  and  merited  the  severest  cat  ^ 
demnation.*'  k 

Instead  of  allaying  by  mildness  the  vicdence  d 
opposition,  Laud  summoned  the  most  distinguished 
people  before  him,  and  inflicted  punishment  if  they 
had  in  any  manner  transgressed  the  laws  of  Church 
disciphne.  He  attempted  to  support  morals  by 
means  which  included  an  imdue  lyranuy,  and  were 
worse  than  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to 
combat;  the  extent  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictioii 
was  daily  enlai^ed,  all  innovations  opposed^  (thoo^ 
Laud  himself  innovated,)  the  ccEnsorshqi  of  boob 
made  more  severe,  dissenters  removed  from  their 
posts,  and  even  lajrmen  refused  permission  to  leave 
their  country,  and  live  according  to  tiieir  religious 
persuasion  elsewhere,  till  they  produced  an  eccle- 
siastical certificate  of  their  entire  agreement  iritb 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  church.  By  this  foolab 
tyranny,  Haslerigg,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Cromwell, 
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who  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  America,  were 
detained  in  England;  an  event,  apparently  insig- 
nificant, and  yet  productive  of  the  most  important 
consequences. 

As  always  happens  in  these  cases,  intolerance 
and  redstance  increased  together;  nay,  the  attacks 
€Si  the  episcopal  church  soon  exceeded  all  bounds 
of  moderation  and  decorum;  for  instance,  in  the 
writii^  of  Leighton,  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Pkynne. 
They  called  the  Archbishop  an  arch  officer  of  the 
devil,  the  Bishops,  satanical  lords,  abominable 
traitors,  ravening  wolves,  imjust  assertors  of  the 
foyal  rights,  contemners  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
promoters  of  superstition,  popery,  and  impiety, 
servants  of  the  devil,  &c. 

In  Prynne's  Histriomastix,  Ve read:-  ^our  English 
riiom  and  frizzled  madams  have  lost  all  shame,  so 
many  steps  in  the  dance,  so  many  steps  towards 
hell;  dancing  is  the  chief  honour,  plays  the  chief 
pleasisre  of  the  devil.  Within  two  years,  40,000 
jdajrs  have  been  sold,  better  printed  and  more 
might  after  than  Bibles  and  Sermons.  Those  who 
attend  the  playhouse  are  no  better  than  devils 
incarnate;  at  least  like  those  who  hunt,  play  at 
cards,  wear  wigs,  visit  fioirs,  &c.,  they  are  in  the 
high  road  to  damnation.  And  yet  their  number 
ia  so  great  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  sixth 
chapel  to  the  devil  in  London;  whereas  in  Rome, 
ia  the  time  of  Nero,  there  were  only  three;  church 
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music  is  nothing  else  than  the  .IbNpniig  of  sttq^d 
beasts.  The  choristers  bellow  out  tUe  tehw  as  if 
they  were  oxen,  bark  the  counter-point  like  a  padE 
of  hounds,  groan  out  their  shakes  Hke  bulls,  and 
grunt  the  bass  like  a  herd  of  swine/' 

These,  and  similar  expressicms,  gave  the  greatest 
offence,  because  it  was  supposed  thlit  Prynne  meant 
to  compare  the  King  widi  Ner(^  and  to  insult  the 
Queen,  who  was  fond  of  balls  and  masqueradesi 
These  ultra  Puritans,  it  was  affirmed,  demand  a 
new  church;  new  laws,  new  amusements,  a  new 
King,  and  endeavour  to  -excite  discontent  in  tbt 
people.  Prynne  said  in  his  defence,'  '^That  te 
intended  only  to  attack  abuses,. and  express  Uf 
conviction,  but  by  no  means  to  o£fend  individualij 
and  least  of  all  the  Kifig  and  Queen,  ot*  to  compai^ 
his  Majesty's  government  i^th  that  of  Nero.  OM 
the  30th  of  June,  1637,  the  dourt  sentended  hifl^ 
Bastwick  and  Burton,  to  pay  fegethai*  it  -fine  of 
15^0/.,  to  lose  their  ears,  to  $rtand  in^Kte  pflkMfy,'  to^ 
be  branded  <A  both  chdek#,  and*  nk]M»6ned  ftr 
an  indeflnito  periods  (^)  In  th6  zsJitm&m  of  ^ 
sentence,  deliberate  -eruedty  wasemplc^eM;  ilM^ 
were  pat  into  the-  ^mIUoi^  at  iioem,  Hiat  dieir  ftoei 
might  be  exposed  t&  f&e  buihtng  heitt  0f  Aiei^sctii 
with  PrynnB*s  eais  •  pant  of  j  the  ehedt;  Mis 'iM 
off$(^)  their  iiiend^  werfr'  forbiddAf^i  "Visit  (IMf 
in  prison,  t^  weite '  ^flHKlwed  lieither ^  bebtai  ^li# 
writing  matorials,  and  even  those  "were  jpiiriaftlied 
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who  had  hospitably  reccaved  than.    In  Ukemamiev^ 

Whartoa  and  lilbuiB  were  punished^  put  in  the 

piUory»  whipped  aad  xoutilated^    AU  aruffered  with 

khe^eat^t  cqeoiposure^  called  .to  mind  the  Bufferings 

3f  Christy  and  spoke  with  such  energy  of.  enthu- 

siaam  and  conyictiony  UiaJb.they  excited  compassfion 

in  all;  and  m  many  the  pecsuasion^  that  it  waa  taiy 

for  truth  and  right,  that  they  oould  suffer  with  ancfa 

courage.  .  u,  ;<,    .  ...  •;  i  •■;      ,...  •   .* 

No  church  CQuld  then.have  quietly  borne  attacki 

of  such  a  kindi  and  they  entwely  bear  the  chasactec 

of  an  age  whidb;  believes  no  inqprovement  possible 

m  a  mild  and  conciliatory  manneir^i  But,  (hi^  the 

glher  hand,  t^^  party  attadced:  bdiayed  still  move 

passionately, .  4id  noti  even  act  upon  positiye  .laws 

in  the  infliction  of  punishment^  land   exoited^a 

ladversal  fear  that  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny  would 

be  gradui^y  more,  and  more  extended.    Iiand,  tm 

the  other  hand,  rejwied  at  hi&.Tictory,  and,  was 

o^vinepd  that  he  ,waa ;  i^roceeding  in  the  proper 

qearse^  :and  dQ^)g:  i w^atl  was  righfe;  aayi^  even^  men 

like  C3arendon»  who.hims^  Wa^Taen^ible  of . the 

fc^  of  .^rcoucty.  afiinnedv  thatiifiU  that  wm 

bbm^d  appeiMf^od  ^nly  as  isolated  and  siabMftimite;^ 

aad  that^  upen  .the  wliole>r  tjiere  jwaa  at  thftt  time 

Bme.hflppinc^  prosperity^  pd  reasons:  f<ri^ 

Surtwnjthaqt  Mapy  fwrner  periqd,    TV  lew  eytti^ 

ihinrefcii^^jhfid  ;b€fen;  4mpirQperly  upo».  endr 

l^i^fied,  or  mdefinite  hopes. and  .wishes  indulged^ 
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which  always  leads  to  destruction.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  acknowledge  the  care  with 
which  the  King  endeavoured  by  laws  and  regulations 
to  produce  salutary  effects. 

But  these  very  laws  and  regulations  prove  that  ^ 
a  false  expectation  was  entertained  of  mtMng  real 
improvements  by  the  interference  of  government  in 
petty  matters.  Taxes  on  wme  and  other  articles, 
regulations  for  the  weight  of  waggons,  the  packing 
of  butter,  the  number  of  hackney-ooaches,  and 
numberless  other  things,  (^)  could  not  excite  any  * 
general  interest  in  themselves,  and  least  of  all 
divert,  (as  it  was  wished  they  should,)  the  attention 
of  the  people,  from  the  concerns  of  the  State  and 
the  Church.  But  it  is  neither  unnatural  ncnr  in- 
discriminately blameable,  that  it  is  not  till  times 
of  prosperity  and  happiness  that  men  chiefly  direct 
their  attention  to  these  objects,  and  that  wishes 
and  hopes  become  more  decided.  So  long  as  the 
daily  necessities  of  life  absorb  all  energy  and 
thought,  or  weakness  and  fear  render  it  impossible 
to  oppose  the  deficiencies  c^  social  life,  a  negative 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction  prevail,  which  the  timid 
or  t]mmnicai  consider  as  the  indication  and  essence 
of  perfect  health,  and  prefer,  as  a  model,  to  the 
mania  of  revdutionary  times.  But  tlus  deplorable 
state  of  things  is  most  frequently  produced  when, 
instead  of  duly  promoting  political,  spiritual,  and 
intellectual  improvement,  morbid  indifference  and    I 


ce  of  minor  evils. 
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(1)  Page  467.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1625,  he  writes 
to  Buckingham,  '*  You  know  what  patience  I  have  had  with  the 
unkind  usages  of  my  wife."  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  II., 
p.  3. 

(2)  Page  468.  Howell,  vol.  IV.,  p.  36.  Richelieu,  Mem,, 
vol.  III.,  p.  163 — 176.  These  matters  are  treated  of  in  great 
detail  by  Israeli,  vol.  11.,  p.  199,  and  vol.  III.  p.  119;  where 
he  also  proves  that  Henrietta  was  no  great  political  character, 
and  had  less  influence  than  is  generally  supposed. 

(3)  Page  468.  Fontenay,  LI.,  p.  360.  Recueil  de  pikes 
concernant  Thistoire  de  Louis  XIIL,  vol.  II.,  p.  372.  Wartuick, 
p.  6,  praises  Henrietta's  beauty  and  lively  understanding.  Oo 
the  13th  of  August,  1627,  Charles  writes,  ''1  and  my  wife 
were  never  better  together."     Hardwicke,  vol.  II.,  p.  14. 

(4)  Page  470.  James  had  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  about 
£300,000.     Whitelock,  p.  2. 

(5)  Page  471.  In  one  week  of  July,  1222  persons  died. 
Laud  Diary,  p.  20.  Nay,  according  to  Wkitelocke,  p.  % 
5000 ;    and  in  London  and  the  environs,  in  all,  35,000. 

(6)  Page  474.  Vaughan  Mem,  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  1.,  p- 
369.  Lingard,  vol.  IX.,  p,  341.  Even  Israeli,  vol.  II.  p.  5, 
relates  that  Charles,  so  early  as  1626,  said  in  the  Council,  that 
he  hated  the  name  of  Parliament. 
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(7)  Page  475.  Brodie,  vol.11.,  p.  65.  Whitelockey  p.  1. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  a  Committee  was  appointed  for  reli- 
gious affairs,  and  another  against  scandalous  and  unworthy 
ministers.     Journals  of  the  CommanSy  vol.  I.,  p.  819. 

(8)  Page  482.  Parlia.  His.,  p.  106.  That  Buckingham 
gave  a  poisoned  medicine  to  King  James  is  a  calumny. 
Johnston^  p.  681 .  In  the  journal  of  the  Lords,  vol.  III.,  p.  625 
— 664,  there  is  a  list  of  the  uncommonly  valuable  presents  and 
estates  which  Buckingham  had  received  from  James  and  Charles. 
He  endeavours  to  correct  it,  and  reduce  the  amount. 

(9)  Page  482.  Diggs,  in  the  introduction,  compared  (which 
was  thought  a  master-piece  of  eloquence,)  England  with  the 
world,  the  King  with  the  sun,  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
earth  and  sea,  the  Lords  with  the  planets,  the  Clergy  with 
the  fire,  the  Judges  with  the  air,  and  Buckingham  with  a  comet. 
Whiteiockef  p.  5.  Bacon,  Middlesex,  and  others,  had  been  pre- 
viously accused  in  a  similar  manner.     Hallamy  vol.  I.,  p.  515. 

(10)  Page  486.  The  enquiry  which  Charles,  for  appearance 
sake,  caused  to  be  instituted  against  Buckingham  before  the 
star  chamber,  was  of  no  importance  whatever;  and  the  whole 
proceedings  were  subsequently  quashed,  because  the  King  de- 
clared that  he  was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 
Whitelockey  p.  9—10. 

(11)  Page  488.  Israeli,  {Commentaries,  vol.  II.,)  endeavours 
by  every  means  to  excuse  and  justify  Buckingham,  but  the 
dexterity  of  the  courtier  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier  appear, 
in  this  case,  to  be  quite  subordinate  and  insufficient  qualities 
in  conjunction  with  the  greatest  defects. 

(12)  Page  498.  Annals  of  James,  p.  243.  Brodie,  vol.  II., 
P*  96,  shows  that  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Strafford,  has  often  been  confounded  with  another  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Member  for  Oxford.  But  as  the  latter  died  in 
October,  1627,  the  former  must  be  the  person  here  meant. 

(13)  Page  500.     Parliam.  Hist.,  p.  281.      Annals,  p.  231, 
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When  the  Parliament  applied  to  the  King  to  grant  a  fast  day, 
he  answered,  ''That  fighting  would  help  their  Protestant  bre- 
thren more  than  fasting."  He,  however,  consented,  only  it 
must  not  come  too  often.  The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand, 
said,  '*  Religion  must  first  be  attended  to,  and  then  tonnage 
and  poundage.''     Whitelocke,  p.  12. 

()4)  Page  501.  The  words  of  the  coronation  oath  are, 
**  Will  you  grant  to  hold  and  keep  the  laws  and  rightful  cus- 
toms which  the  Commonalty  of  this  your  kingdom  have,  and 
will  you  defend  and  uphold  them  to  the  honour  of  Grod?  Yes." 
Sanderson's  History  of  Charles^  p.  26. 

(15)  Page  504*  Leave  entire  the  sovereign  power  wherewith 
your  Majesty  is  intrusted,  for  the  protection,  safety,  and  hap- 
piness of  your  people.  Rushworth^  vol.  I.,  p.  510.  This 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  fourteenth  paragraph  of 
the  French  charter. 

(16)  Page  515.  Israeli,  vol.  II.,  p.  138,  endeavours  to  jus- 
tify the  King's  conduct,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  an  unsatis- 
factory manner. 

(17)  Page  518.  Pari  His.  vol.  II.,  p.  488.  It  was  said, 
'*The  King  had  indeed  the  right  to  dissolve  and  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment; but  not  to  adjou.m  it."  Neal,  vol.  II.,  p.  171.  The 
refusal  to  adjourn  was  so  far  useless  in  the  end,  as  the  King 
might  prorogue  it. 

(18)  Page  519,  We  find  several  Noblemen  active  in  these 
movements;  thus,  Hollis  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Na- 
thaniel Fi^ines  a  son  of  Lord  Say,  &c.  langardf  vol.  X., 
p.  101. 

(19)  Page  520.  Earl  Carlisle,  and  two  or  three  others, 
begged  the  King,  upon  their  knees,  not  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment so  suddenly,  and  in  such  anger:  but  all  the  Counsellors 
unanimously  advised  the  dissolution.  So  they  were  not  more 
calm  or  prudent  than  the  King. 

(20)  Page  524.   Salmon's  Trials,  p.  103.    Wkitehcke,  p.  12. 
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Elliot  was  especially  reproached  with  haying  said,  ''  That  your 
Majesty's  Council,  all  your  judges,  had  conspired  together  to 
trample  under  their  feet,  the  liberties  of  the  realm."  Rushworth, 
vol.  I.,  p.  667.     Hallam,  vol.  II.,  p.  6. 

(21)  Page  524.  Sanderson,  p.  135,  seq.  Brodie,  yol.  IT., 
p.  233.  Israeli,  vol.  II.,  p.  231,  ascribes  the  King's  anger  to 
the  circttmatance  that  Elliot  compared  Buckingham  to  Sejanus, 
and  therefore  indirectly  characterised  him  as  Tiberius. 

(22)  Page  530.  Laud  was  a  very  ass  in  anything  but 
Church  matters.  Lilly's  Life  of  Charles,  p.  48.  Lingard, 
vol.  X.,  p.  5^-285.  Hallam^  vol.  II.,  p.  53 — 61.  Warwick, 
p.  73— 81. 

(23)  Page  531.  You  must  not  longer  delay  to  discharge 
your  illusory  privilege,  else  the  mockery  will  be  withdrawn. 
Brodie,  vol.  II.,  p.  219. 

(24)  Page  532.     On  the  23d  of  March,  1637,  a  new  tariff  of 
duties  of  cuktom  on  importation  and  exportation  was  published 
with  reference  to  preceding  royal  ordinances. 

(25)  Page  535.  BibL  Regia,  p.  249.  Brodie,  vol.  II.,  p. 
389.  Lingard,  Vol.  X.  p.  27—33.  The  judges  fell  into  con- 
tempt,  by  sacrificing  the  national  rights.  Neal,  vol.  II.,  p. 
267. 

(26)  Page  538.  It  was,  however,  not  proper,  and  gave 
offence,  that  clergymen,  by  reading  the  royal  ordinance  from 
the  pulpit,  seemed  to  encourage  the  people  to  worldly  amuse- 
ments. 

(27)  Page  542.  In  1663,  a  part  of  Prynne's  ears  had  been 
cutoff,  and  he  was  branded  on  the  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L., 
(seditious  libeller).  Rushworth,  vol.  II.,  p.  1 — 379 — 382. 
Sanderson,  p.  218.     Monteth,  p.  62. 

(28)  Page  542.  The  following  is  a  similar  story :  among  the 
papers  of  the  former  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  a  letter  of  the 
Caoon  Osbolston,  was  found :  ''  The  little  vermin,  the  hedgehog, 
hocuspocus    (Laud)  is  engaged  in  a  great  dispute   with  the 
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Leviathan  (Lord  Weftton)/'  Williams  was  fined  £8000,  for  not 
having  delivered  this  letter  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
Osbolston  £5000.  He  was  besides  deprived  of  his  post,  and 
his  ears  were  cut  off.  Shorty  vol.  11. ,  p.  96.  Even  Armstrong, 
the  King's  fool,  was  banished,  because  he  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  Laud.     Rushworthf  vol.  II.,  p.  1—471. 

(29)  Page  544.  For  several  examples  see  Rymer.  For 
instance,  London  was  not  to  be  enlarged,  and  every  person  who 
had  not  a  settlement  was  to  leave  the  city.  All  hacknej- 
coaches  in  London  were  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  be- 
cause they  incommoded  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Nobility; 
were  the  cause  of  danger,  made  hay  and  straw  dear,  &c. 
Rushworth,  vol.  I.,  p.  2— 316-^317.  VoL  IL,  p.  144- 
283—301. 
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CHAPTER  L 

From  the  Breaking  out  of  the  Disturbances  in  Scotland  to  the 
Opening  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

(1637—1640.) 

All  the  above  mentioned  errors,  complaints^  and 
noisunderstandings  would  scarcely  have  produced  im- 
portant consequences  in  England,  or  have  caused 
tnore  violent  explosions,  if  Charles  had  understood 
bow  to  acquire  love  and  confidence  in  Scotland,  his 
hereditary  kingdom.  That  we  may  the  better  under- 
^nd  and  appreciate  the  subsequent  relations  and 
Bvents,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  some  particu- 
lars of  the  Constitution,  in  Church  and  State,  of  that 
country. 

The  Scotch  Parliament  had  long  consisted  of  three 
estates,  the  members  of  which,  however,  voted  pro- 
niiscuously  together,  and  decided  according  to  the 
inajority.  Whether  resolutions  of  the  estates  had 
4e  force  of  laws,  without  the  royal  sanction,  may  be 
ttiucli  doubted ;  but  the  King  certainly  had  no  veto 
^  the  modem  sense  of  the  expression.     But  as  no- 
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thing  csme  before  Parliameiit  without  the  conse&t  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles^  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  Vol.  I.  and  the  King  had  the  greatest  inflnenee 
in  the  election^  especially  through  the  Bishops,  who 
depended  upon  him,  he  obtained,  at  the  beginniHg, 
by  the  almost  exclusive  initiative,  what  was  not 
allowed  him  at  the  conclusion,  in  the  form  of  a 
negative. 

Before  the  year  1587,  there  was,  in  Scotland, 
no  Nobilily,  independent  of  territorial  possession, 
enjoying  political  rights  i  and  it  is  not  till  after  that 
time  that  we  find  Peers  sitting  and  voting  in  Parlia- 
^rnent,  without  election,  by  virtue  of  their  personal 
hereditary  right  With  this  the  following  changes 
were  intimately  connected. 

Firstly :  The  immediate  possession  of  laad  granted 
by  the  King  no  longer  gave  every  holder  of  it  a 
r^ht  to  appear  in  Parliament;  but  each  county 
diose,  and  supported^  two  deputies  from  the  posses- 
sors of  freehold  estates.  Ordinances  were  pnblished 
respecting  the  qualifications  which  the  electws  and 
elected  ought  to  possess.  (') 

Secondly :  The  right  of  election  and  voting  attach- 
ed to  the  land,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  or  title 
of  the  possessor;  the  bigher  Nobility,  who  af^enred 
by  virtue  of  their  personal  rights,  did  not  vote  4t  ihe 
eleclion  of  these  new  rcfureaentatives* 
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Thirdly :  The  alienation  of  land  did  not  confer  any 
additional  dignity  on  other  persons.  The  citizen 
who  acquired  a  county  did  not,  therefore,  enter  into 
the  rank  oi  the  Lords,  but  only  obtained  a  right  to 
vote  at  those  elections.  By  these  changes,  the  poor 
&eeh(dders  hoped  that  they  should  save  many  ex- 
penses, and  the  richer,  who  were  generally  elected, 
that  they  should  gain  in  importance.  Lastly :  The 
Court  calculated  that  in  the  less  numerous  assemblies 
there  would  be  more  order,  judgement,  and  modera- 
tionthan  before,  and  that  it  would  be  more  easy  for  it 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  deliberations. 
James's  plan,  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the  English 
qrstem  of  two  separate  and  independait  Houses,  and 
a  royal  veto,  failed ;  and,  thoi^h  he  obtained  some 
influence,  through  the  Bishops  and  the  representa- 
tires  of  former  ecclesiastical  oj£ces,  and  still  more 
by  the  Ministers  having  a  vote  in  Parliament,  the 
Nebility  had,  in  general,  the  preponderance.  Thus, 
in  1628,  there  were  in  the  Parliament,  forty*two 
Nobles,  ten  Bishops,  four  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
twenty-six  Deputies  for  Counties,  ten  for  Towns  and 
Cities. 

The  situation  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  was  much 
snore  precarious,  and  more  contested,  than  that  of  the 
State,  as  appears  from  a  concise  enumeration  of  the 
several  regulations  and  laws.  In  the  year  1572  an 
extraordinary  Commission  drew  up  the  Articles  of 

Ldth,  whiph  (in  consequence  of  the  demands  and 
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concessions)  were  a  strenge  mixture  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  notions  ;  so  thai 
they  did  not  properly  satisfy  any  party,  though  the 
Regent  confirmed  them»  and  the  direction  of  the 
Bishops  was  retained.  In  the  year  1678  the  Cl^gy, 
nnder  the  influence  of  Melyille,  suhnaitted  a  law  cm 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  strictly  separates 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  Gov^nment,  and 
proposes  an  essentially  Presbyterian  constitution  of 
the  Church.  Many  points  were  adopted,  some 
postponed  or  rejected ;  but  the  Clergy  endeayouiied 
to  carry  everything  by  their  own  power,  and  in 
1580  proposed  a  reformed  confesaon  of  fiEuth>  whieh 
was  accepted  by  the  King.  Twelve  years  afterwards 
(1592)  the  Parliament  ratified  the  Presbyterian  ow- 
stitution  of  the  Church ;  James  however  succeeded 
in  regaining  fw  the  Bishops  thdr  seat  in  Parhap 
ment,  and  many  of  the  Church  lands,  and  a  general 
assembly,  held  at  Glasgow  under  his  influence,  1610, 
decided : — the  King  alone  has  the  right  to  call  an 
assembly  of  the  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  Without  their  eon* 
currence  no  sentence  of  excommunication  can  be  pro- 
nounced, and  if  necessary  the  royal  assent  is  to  be 
obtamed.  The  Bishops  are  to  examine  their  Dio- 
ceses, appoint  Clergymen,  on  the  proposal  of  persws 
duly  aiithorized*  and  suspend  tibem,  mth  the  advice 
of  the  Clergy.  The  Bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
subject  to  the  censure  of  the  General  Assembly,  and» 
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if  fbimd  gmlty,  to  be  punished,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  King.  AU  the  Clergy  are  to  swear 
aOegiance  and  obedience  to  him,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  by  law  the  only  and  supreme  ruler  in  the 
kmg(k)m/  as  well  in  temporal  affairs  as  in  reference 
to  the  preservation  and  purifying  of  religion.  No 
person,  on  pain  of  suspension,  is  to  speak  against 
tkese  decisions,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere ; 
and,  above  all,  none  shall  discuss  the  question  of  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  the  Clergy. 

By  these  resolutions  Presbyterianism  was  essen- 
tially restricted*  and  the  royal  power  extended.  At  the 
same  time  no  pains  were  taken  to  deduce  the  Epis- 
copal dignity  from  an  unconditional  divine  appoint- 
nKnt,  nor  was  amy  right  connected  with  it  which 
cbrid  never  have  been  exercised  by  the  other  Clergy. 
In  the  parliamentary  ratification,  however,  in  1612, 
tte  clause  in  the  above  resolution,  by  which  all  the 
K6h(^  are  rendered  subject  to  the  General  Assembly, 
^  purposely  omitted.  In  the  year  1617,  James 
ctosed  an  ordinance  to  be  drawn  up,  by  which  every- 
fldng  should  have  legal  validity  which  he  should 
^de,  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  by  the 
adriee  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  a  certain 
Qimber  of  the  Clergy.  When  the  remonstrances 
against  these  regulations  became  louder  and  more 
violent,  the  King  pimished  or  removed  the  refractory 
Clergy,  and  wrote — "  This  point  may  be  passed  over 
as  superfluous,  because  the  rights  of  my  crown  give 
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me  more  than  is  there  laid  down.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  shall  do  nothing  contrary  to  reason  ;  but^  on  tbe 
other  hand,  as  my  demand  is  jnst  and  religious, 
yon  mnst  not  beKeve  that  I  will  snffer  myself  to  be 
contradicted  or  opposed.*^ 

After  James  had  thns  obtained  his  will  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitution  of  the  Chnrch,  heproceededi 
with  the  snpport  of  the  Bishops,  to  the  doctrine  also; 
and,  in  1618^  the  Articles  of  Perth,  which  we  have 
already  inserted,  were  enforced  in  an  nndne  mamier: 
for  at  that  time  Ihe  deputies  of  many  districts  were 
not  in  the  Assembly ;  no  discnssion  was  allowed ;  the 
decision  was  left  entirely  to  the  Rcyal  Commis- 
rioners  and  to  the  Bishops  ;  the  vote  was  taken  upon 
all  the  five  points  together,  and  etery  one  wbo 
opposed  them  was  threatened  with  dejnivation.  Tet 
fifty-fiye  Clergymen  voted  against  them ;  and  the 
apparent  majority  was  obtained  only  by  insidioiuly 
putting  the  question  in  this  form — '*  Will  you  consent, 
or  disobey  the  King  V 

In  the  same  manner,  James  aimed  at  changing  the 
Scotch  liturgy ;  for  as  in  a  fcingdcnn  there  coiddbe 
only  one  King  and  one  Constitution,  so  also  only  one 
fiorm  of  divine  worehip ;  and  hereby  too  all  the  cen* 
auies  would  be  done  away  with  which  the  CsAo- 
lies  passed  on  the  difllsrences  and  Tariations  in  Pro- 
testantism itself.  But  before  this  plan  was  exeented, 
James  I.  died*  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the  new  l^S 
^rould  better  understand  the  disposition  of  the  p^ 
pWs  minds,  and  not  persist  in  the  course  of  ^ 
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pedantic  father.  Large  umau,  which  the  Parliament 
loted  in  September  1625,  with  very  great  readiness, 
would,  it  was  hoped,  increase  the  Eing*8  confidence, 
ad  render  him  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  wishes 
of  his  hereditary  kingdom.  But  when  the  same  Par- 
liament^ in  the  year  1631,  confirmed  all  the  ordinances 
hitherto  issued  on  religion  and  the  Church,  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  was  manifested ;  for  while  one 
pirty  approved  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the 
ieM)lutions,  the  other  com][dained  oi  partial  consul* 
titions  and  illegal  voting,  and  while  the  King  ne^ 
giiected  and  disregarded  the  complainants,  the  corre- 
qioiidence  became  more  and  more  violent,  till  Dr: 
L^hton  recommended  the  extirpation  of  all  ihe 
Bishops,  and  called  the  Queen  a  Canaanite  and 
f^  idolatress.  His  language  was  without  doubt  very 
iadecorous,  and  his  propositions  highly  intolerant  j 
but  a  change  o(  temper  and  views  could  be  as  little 
effected  by  his  punishment,  as  by  that  of  Prynne  in 
England.  Leighton  was  scourged,  put  in  tile  pillory^ 
his  nose  slit,  and  his  ears  cut  olBf.  He  remained  in 
prison  till  the  Long  Parliament  restoved  him  to 
liberty. 

The  hope  that  Charles's  own  presence  in  Scofland, 
irould  put  an  end  to  all  misunderstandings  fiedled ;  for, 
1^  to  noention  that  the  very  formalities  of  his  coro- 
^on,  on  the  21st  June,  1633,  were  blamed  by  many 
ia;Papistical,  the  mode  in  whidi  he  endeavoured  to 
Hiforce  his  will  in  Parliament,  and  his  treatment 
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of  those  who  opposed  it>  easily  ezdted  a  sup- 
cion  that  he  wished  to  govern  in  ScoUand,  as  in 
England^  with  unlimited  power,  and  wkhout  a  Pi^ 
liament.  In  the  same  spirit  he  had  abolished  all  that 
had  formerly  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown, 
(especially  during  some  minorities)  with  respect  to 
the  grant  of  estates,  rights,  church  patronage  fcc. 
and  thought  he  could  justify  this  conduct  by  prece- 
dents, and  the  assent  of  the  principal  Judges  and 
Officers  of  State.  On  the  other  hand^  it  was  affirmed 
that  acts  of  violence  in  former  times  ought  not  to  be 
alleged  as  examples  for  the  present ;  and  that  Offioen 
of  State  and  Lawyers  entirely  exceeded  the  limits  of 
their  sphere  if  they  would  first  arbitanly  decide 
what  was  prejudicial  to  the  Crown^  and  then  dedaie^ 
that  because  it  was  prejudkial,  it  might  be  arbitrarily 
abolished. 

Another  subject  of  complaint  arose  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  Eight  BisbflpSf 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Crown,  first  of  all  choae 
in  the  usual  manner  eight  Nobles,  and  these  sixteen 
then  chose  sixteen  other  persons  among  the  Deputies 
of  the  Counties  and  Towns.  These  thirty-two  indi- 
viduals, as  Lords  of  the  Articles,  decided  everytbing 
the  more  certainly  because  no  subject  was  laid  befixe 
Parliament  ¥rithout  their  advice  and  assent ;  and  the 
Parliament  seldom  had  more  than  a  few  sittings,  the 
first  to  choose  those  Lords,  and  the  last  to  confinn 
their  proposals  without  discussion.     In  general  the 
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powfrM  NoliHity  were  angry  that  this  form  of  election 
made  them  much  more  dependent  than  in  the  Popish 
times  on  the  Bishops,  who  were  now  held  in  disre^ 
spect^  and  that  the  King  contemplated  to  restore  the 
chorch  lands  and  tithes  to  the  former  holders  and 
lecdyers.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
believed  that  this  last  measure  was  conformable  to 
justice,  but  also  calculated  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
Bishops,  and  looked  upon  them  as  the  ecclesiastical 
anthorily  appointed  by  God,  and  the  most  firm  and 
indispensable  support  of  his  throne.  He  did  not,  or 
would  not,  'see  that  they  were  hated  by  the  Nobility, 
the  Qei^,  and  the  people ;  and  that  he  only  weak- 
eaed  his  own  authority,  instead  of  confirming  and 
maintaining  it.  The  Nobility  hated  them,  partly  for 
the  reasons  stated  above,  partly  because  the  King 
had  by  degrees  confided  to  them  many  high  offices 
of  state,  and  had  given  them  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
Pxivy  Council;  the  inferior  Clergy  looked  on  all 
higher  (SgnitieB  in  the  Church  as  damnable  excre- 
seences,  and  compluned  of  the  pride,  the  extraded 
jurisdiction,  the  riches,  and  the  worldly  conduct  of 
their  o]^)onent6 ;  the  populace  joined  in  these  last 
complaints,  and  designated  the  Bishops  as  Arminians 
or  Boman  Catholics ;  party  names,  which  roused  the 
passions  the  more  because  no  clear  idea  was  attached 
to  them.  The  Presbyterians  of  all  classes  complained 
that  since  1618  no  General  Assembly  had  been  held, 
and  that  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  Church  had 
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been  abolished  in  almost  every  partiailar,  die-  mm 
precipitate  did  it  appear  in  the  yonng  King,  at  once  to 
sanction  the  recent  r^olations  in  the  Church  without 
consulting  the  Clergy,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  though  it  was  well  known  that  they  had 
been  either  obtained  by  artifice  or  extorted ;  that  in 
general  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  puritj 
and  freedom  of  the  Scotch  Church  never  to  forget 
that  the  Reformation  had  proceeded  from  the  "peofk 
and  had  been  accomplished  by  the  people ;  that  the 
King,  therefore,  could  by  no  means  come  forward  ai 
unlimited  legislator,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Church* 
and  enforce  his  arbitrary  will,  as  if  it  were  diTine 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  they  alleged  that  he 
was  himself,  in  this  respect,  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
Church — ^nay  even  to  ecclesiastical  penalties. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  temper  and  mode  of 
thinking,  when  Charles  left  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1633 ;  but,  instead  of  taking  warning  and  avoidiDg 
every  appearance  of  English  influence  he  conceived 
that  his  right  in  the  affair  of  the  Church  was  noli* 
mited,  inviolable,  and  of  divine  origin ;  consequentif  i 
that  it  was  everywhere  equally  valid,  and  ong^t 
undoubtedly  to  be  enforced.  Thus,  relying  190D 
right  and  power,  he  expected  easily  to  keepdowB 
public  opinion,  or  guide  and  new  model  it. 

In  contradiction  to  these  hopes,  the  oomplainte 
respecting  the  Articles  of  Perth  were  renewed  with 
increased  violence  after  his  departure.    The  AsBeo* 
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biy  at  Fertile  it  was  objected,  had  not  been  sum- 
moned in  a  legal  manner,  was  without  any  liberty, 
and  had  adopted  offensive  superstitious  resolutions, 
at  variance  with  the  pure  doctrine.  Thus,  it  is  idolar 
try  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling;  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  it  that  every  one  should  break  the 
bread  himself,  and,  after  having  taken  a  piece  of  it, 
present  it,  together  with  the  cup,  to  the  person  sitting 
next  him  at  the  table  ;  baptism  out  of  the  Church 
is  an  abuse,  and  promotes  the  error  of  its  absolute 
necessity ;  the  consecration  of  children  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  by  the  Bishop  is  a  Papal  custom  ;  and 
the  celebration  of  certain  festivals  a  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, fiy  these  and  similar  assertions,  so  many  doubts 
were  raised  among  the  people  that  they  preferred 
celebrating  divine  service  in  the  open  air,  in  a  manner 
which  was  said  to  be  truly  orthodox,  rather  than  go  to 
the  Episcopal  Churches,  where  the  Articles  of  Perth 
were  adhered  to.  In  order  not  to  excite  more  animo- 
sity, many  Bitsbops  took  no  notice  when  Clergymen 
contradicted  those  Articles,  or  did  not  conform  to 
them.  But  when  the  King  was  informed  of  these 
psrdculars,  he  £d  not  agree  to  the  proposal  either 
to  let  the  abhorred  regulations  die  away  without  no- 
tice, or  expressly  to  abolish  them ;  but  commanded 
them  to  be  everywhere  strictly  enforced. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  remaining 
respecting  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  laws  of  the 
Chdrch,  the  King  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Boss, 
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Galloway^  Dumblane^  and  Aberdeen  to  draw  up  a 
collection  of  them,  wbich  was  to  be  exammed  and 
corrected  by  Land.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  1635, 
Charles  confirmed  this  new  book  of  canons,  by 
virtue  of  the  royal  j»^rogative  and  the  supreme 
authority  which  belonged  to  him  in  the  idBfoirs  of 
the  Church,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be 
everywhere  received,  observed,  and  executed.  In 
this  book  it  is  affirmed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
King  has  the  same  rights  as  the  Kings  of  Judah, 
and  whoever  calk  his  unlimited  power  in  question  is 
liaUe  to  excommtmication.  No  Clergyman  is  to  say 
extempore  prayers,  to  instruct  youth  without  per* 
mission  of  the  Bishop,  or  to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical 
functions,  till  be  has  signed  this  book  of  the  Canons. 
There  diall  be  no  &cassion  or  treating,  on  the  ex* 
pounding  of  the  scriptures,  or  other  religious  subjects, 
except  in  ibie  residences  of  the  Bishops,  &c. 

As  soon  as  this  hew  book  of  canons  arrived  in 
Scotland,  the  people  made  the  loudest  complaints, 
and  said.  How  can  the  King  put  forth  as  laws  of  the 
Church,  so  many  ordinances  imposed  by  the  orbittaiy 
authority  of  his  £Either,  and  attempt  to  give  them 
permanent  validity  through  his  sanction^  Nay, 
this  book  of  canons  does  not  even  contain  the  ^ 
ceding  ordinances  alone ;  but,  under  the  pretext  of 
collecting  them  for  more  convenient  use,  a  number 
of  innovations  have  been  smuggled  in :  for  instance, 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  marriage,  confession. 
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consecration  of  priests,  &c.  Without  the  concurreasice 
and  deciaon  of  the  assembled  Clergy,  the  King 
cannot  pass  any  law  effecting  the  Church,  and  Scot- 
land has'  heve^  recognised  his  temporal  papacy  and 
unlimited  power.  Whatever  he  decides  on  this  sub- 
ject, whatever  he  orders  under  the  penalty  of  excom* 
municatioxij  is  equally  impious  and  illegal ;  finally,  it 
is  altogether  absurd  to  require  that  the  Clergy  shall, 
together  with  the  canons,  receive  and  swear  to,i  a 
future  liturgy,  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted, 
and  which  is  not  even  yet  composed.  When  some 
persons  observed,  that  as  it  was  stated  in  the  canons 
that  no  doctrine  and  di3cipline  in  the  Church  couU 
at  once  be  perfect,  the  Scotch  Church  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  remonstraiices  to  the  King  on  the 
subject;^  it  was  answered  that  Laud  had  inserted 
this-  claiise  only  to  deceive  and  to  quiet  people's  minds, 
but  in  truth  to  retain  the  King  s  unlimited  right  of 
decision.  And  why  suddenly  and  violently  persist, 
contrary  to  right  and  reason,  in  imposing,  by  force, 
what  the  authors  themsel?es  do  not  consider  as 
perfect,  and  ought,  therefor^  to  submit  to  more 
matui^e  deliberation  ? 

Instead  of  taking  warning  by  these  weighty  and 
violent  objections,  the  King  and  his  Councillor  Laud 
considered  it  to  be  his  right  and  duty  by  no  means  to 
stop  half-way,  but  in  all  cases  to  impose  his  opinion, 
as  divine  law.  Since  the  Beformation,  the  Scotch 
Church  had  almost  always  adopted  the   liturgy  of 
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GttieTa^  and  -was  the  mofo  ayonse  to  the  SDgjKdi 
fonns,  because  Calvin,  in  a  letter  to  Enox«  had  said, 
"  I  see  in  the  English  liturgy  many  absurdities,  and  do 
not  know  why  so  much  pleasure  is  taken  in  the  dregs 
of  Popery."  Laud,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ideavoured  to 
bringthe  English  liturgy  still  nearer  to  the  Catholic; 
not  because  he  desired  to  restore  Popery,  but  because 
he  approved  of  greater  splendour  and  solemnity,  and 
perhaps,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  wished  to  reomcile 
the  English  Catholics  with  the  new  institutions^  and 
draw  them  away  from  Rome.  Now  if  thi%  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel^  gave  great  (tfence  even  in 
England,  it  was  still  more  dangerous  to  attempt  such 
innovations  in  Scotland,  which  was  especiaUy  devoted 
to  the  reformed  religion,  or  Calvinism,  and  where 
every  Clergyman  considered  it  as  an  inalienabla  and 
salutary  right  that  every  thing  ww  not  prescribed  by 
the  liturgy,  but  that  it  was  left  to  him  freely  to  speak 
and  to  pray,  according  to  circumstances,  and  from 
inunediate  inspiration. 

Laud,  who  at  the  King's  coronati(m  in  Edinburgh 
had  already  affirmed  in  a  sermon,  and  in  a  numner 
offensive  to  the  Scotch,  the  necessity  of  unity  in  tbe 
external  forms  of  the  Church,  caused  Wedderboni, 
Bishop  of  Dumblane  and  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Boss,  to 
draw  up  a  new  liturgy  for  Scotland  which  on  iJie 
whole  resembled  that  of  £ngland.(')  After  it  had  been 
examined  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Lau(i  as  if 
he  had  been  the  superior  Acchbjslu^  of  Sootbai 
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had  ulade 'infliiy  cbi^^  in  ittand  brought:  b.«4iU 
bearer  to  4te  Cathoiic  form,  it  recoiTed  the  wyA 
saactioap  and  was  sent  to  the  Scotch  Privy  Council^ 
compoaed  chiefly  of  hishops,  which  did  not  make 
the  leaat  objection  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  on  the 
tw^tieth  of  December,  1636,  it  caused  notice  to 
be  given,  by  sonnd  of  trumpet,  tq  the  effect  that, 
though  the  Eang  did  not  doubt  that  all  his  sub- 
jects, clergy  and  laity,  would  receive  the  new 
liturgy  with  all  submission,  he,  however,  thought 
it  necessary  to  acquaint  them  that  he  had  confirmed 
it  aceor(Kng  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  commsmded 
everybody,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  conform 
to  it,  and  also  that  by  the  following  Easter  two  copies 
should  be  provided  for  use  in  every  parish. 

Immediately  after  this  notice,  loud  complaints 
arose,  similar  in  the  main  points  to  those  we  have 
already  communicated.  Competent  judges  had  long 
since  shown  the  essential  defects  of  the  English 
liturgy,  and  to  these,  it  was  alleged,  were  now  added 
great  errors  respecting  the  sacrament,  c(»isecrations, 
orosses,  images;  saints'  days,  &&  How  can  a  foreign 
ArGiibiahop,  and  a  King  who  is  by  no  means  duly 
acquaihited  with  these  matters,  without  consulting 
the  Glergy,  who  aikme  possess  authority  in  eqclesiils- 
tkal  legislation,  forcibly,  impose  such  things,  and 
riolate  the  rights  as  wdl  as  the  conscience  of  ev^ 
iadividnal  f  Even  that  which  might  be  pmved  to  be 
th^'lMt  'fbnn  Mgfat^^ob^to^be  pMsoribed  in  such 
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a  manner,  how  much  less  ought  everything  to  be 
thrown  back  into  foolish  superstition  ?  Some  indeed 
said  that  the  alterations  were  well  meant,  and  con* 
tradiction  might  offend  the  King ;  but  the  questicm 
here  did  not  relate  to  opinion,  but  to  truth  and 
conviction;  and  the  contradiction  is  not  directed 
against  the  King,  but  only  against  his  foolisli 
Coimsellors,  who  propagate  error. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  the  older  and 
more  prudent  Bishops,  among  whom  was  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  Andrew's,  declared  that  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  forced  introduction  of  the  Liturgy 
would  give  occasion  to  serious  disturbances ;  (') 
whereas  the  younger  Bishops,  nominated  by  the  King, 
mostly  from  pride  and  levity,  were  for  proceedingat  all 
events;  and  many  other  men  apparently  agreed  with 
them,  while  they  secretly  hoped  that  by  such  blun- 
ders and  precipitation  the  Episcopal  constitution 
would  the  more  rapidly  and  inevitably  hasten  to  its 
destruction. 

To  the  report  which  was  hereupon  transmitted  to 
London,  Laud  indeed  replied  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed  with  caution,  and  not  violate  the  laws  of  the 
coimtry;  yet,  in  contradiction  to  this  direction  he 
insisted  that  the  whole  plan  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  A  threat  was  at  the  same  time  held  out  that 
timid  persons  would  be  removed,  and  their  places 
entrusted  to  abler  men. 

But,  instead  of  coming  forward  with  more  decision 
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and  finnness^  the  men  who  had  given  the  warning 
thought  they  had  already  done  enough  to  avert  the 
impending  danger ;  and  the  violent  party  obtained  a 
proclamation  that  the  liturgy  should  be  introduced, 
in  one  week,  on  the  23id  of  July.  Though  such 
&  notice  caused  a  very  great  excitanent,  not  the  least 
was  done  to  allay  it,  and  no  steps  taken  to  preserve 
order,  or  put  down  any  opposition  that  might  be 
offered.  The  overweening  confidence  of  one  party, 
and  the  secret  wishes  of  the  other,  tended  to  the 
same  result* 

On  Sunday,  the  23id  of  July,  1637.  in  the  Cathe-' 
dial  Church  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  Dean  opened 
the  book  to  read  the  new  liturgy,  the  audience 
(chiefly  women  and  maid  servants)  raised  a  dreadful 
clamour,  clapping  their  hands,  coi^hii^,  and  scream- 
ing, 80  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the 
service,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  When  the  Bishop, 
following  the  Dean,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  order  and  tranquillity,  not  only  did  the 
tumult  recommence,  but  a  stool  was  thrown  at  him, 
which,  had  it  not  been  accidently  caught,  might  have 
lulled  him.  (^)  The  exertions  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrew*s,  and  of  the  Chancellor,  were  equally 
nnavaUing ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  persons,  dis^ 
gusted  at  this  scandalous  scene,  took  park  with 
the  civil  mi^trates,  that  the  rioters  were  turned  out, 
and  the  doors  closed.  But  divine  service  was  scarcely 
turned  when  the  noise  at  the  doors  was  repeated ; 
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the  windows  were  broken,  and  the  Bishop  on  leaving 
the  cathedral,  was  insulted,  pelted,  and  illtreated.  In 
most  of  the  other  churches  it  had  been  found  equally 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  liturgy, 
from  similar  opposition. 

In  all  these  disturbances  no  respectable  person 
had  appeared,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  loudly 
expressed  their  disapprobation,  and  promised  to  give 
their  assistance.  Confiding  in  this,  the  Privy 
Council  threatened  every  rioter  with  death,  and  the 
Bishop  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict  for  one  month* 
so  that  divine  service  was  for  a  time  altogether  sus- 
pended These  measures,  however,  inspired  but  httk 
terror,  as  it  was  soon  found  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  discover  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  first  tumult 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  the  first 
instance,  wraien  and  servants  had  indeed  b^un  it 
but  that  clergymen  and  eminent  laymen  were  in  the 
back  ground,  who  had  approved  the  object,  if  not 
every  means  of  attaining  it.  (^)  Still  greater  indignatim 
was  excited  by  the  episcopal  interdict,  which  punish- 
ed  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  and  equally  set 
aside  the  old  and  new  liturgy. 

The  affair  was  represented  to  the  King  in  as  mild 
a  light  as  possible,  and  as  if  none  but  the  mob 
had  taken  part  in  the  disturbance.  Hence  Charles 
still  believed  that  everything  might  be  canied  by 
perseverance ;  and  that  it  must  be  carried,  in  order 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  magistracy  might  not  be 
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Utterly  destroyed.  He  therefore  blamed  timid  con- 
cession>  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  some  persons 
should  come  to  London  to  make  him  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circimistances,  and  declared  that  it  did 
not  appear  how  any  genuine  improvement  in  the 
Church  could  proceed  from  such  desecration  of  the 
Lord  s  Day,  such  wickedness  and  popular  tumult.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  many  said  that  the  popu- 
lace had,  by  a  divine  dispensation^  spoken  first,  like 
Balaam's  ass,  and  this  was  a  thing  worthy  of  notice. 
Alexander  Henderson,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
enunent  of  the  Puritan  Clergy,  declared  himself 
willing,  together  with  his  colleagues,  to  state  in  the 
presence  of  the  Bishops  all  the  arguments  against 
the  Uturgy.  The  Earls  of  Traquair,  Roxborough,  and 
Southeskseconded  this  proposal,  because  it  would  quiet 
the  people,  and  prevent  new  tumults.  The  Bishops 
present  in  the  city  replied,  however,  that  it  was  not 
advisable  thereby  to  call  their  authority  and  rights  in 
question,  or  to  subject  the  liturgy,  confirmed  by  the 
bighest  temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  to  such  an 
examination.  At  length,  however,  they  consented, 
upon  certain  conditions  to  be  first  submitted  to  the 
King,  to  enter  into  discussions ;  but  now  (so  rapidly 
did  opinions  and  demands  unfold  themselves)  those 
Clergymen  rejected  the  ofifer,  and  insisted  on  the 
coavocation  of  a  General  Assembly. 

The  King,  dissatisfied  that  his  previous  orders  had 
i^ot  been  instantly  obeyed,    gave  new  and.  more 

c  2 
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positive  directions,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Sootch  Privy  Council  gave  notice  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  that  because  the  inhabitants 
had  hindered  the  reading  of  the  liturgy,  and  done 
violence  to  their  Bishop,  the  supreme  Court  of 
Justice  should  be  removed  to  Linlithgow,  and  a 
book  recently  published  against  the  liturgy  be  confis- 
cated  and  burnt.  At  the  same  time  all  discussions 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were  strictly  prohibited, 
and  every  person  who  did  not  belong  to  the  city 
was  ordered  to  quit  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain 
of  being  prosecuted  for  high  treason.  These  orders 
excited  the  greatest  discontent ;  and  people  said  it  is 
unjust  to  punish  a  whole  city  for  the  feults  of  indivi- 
duals, to  bum  writings  against  the  liturgy,  and,  from 
mere  apprehension,  to  expel  quiet  people  from  ttie 
city. 

On  the  following  day  the  discontent  rose  to  a  new 
tumult,  and  acts  of  violence  were  committed  against 
the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  the  authorities  not  having 
the  means  at  their  command  to  restore  order ;  nay,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
Privy  Council  itself  with  respect  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted.  Meantime  the  number  of  petitions 
against  the  liturgy  gradually  increased  to  sixty-eight 
The  more  moderate  requested  that  the  King  would  not 
consider  what  had  happened  as  a  mere  vain  noise 
of  foolish  women,  but  reflect  that  the  question  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  pure  religion,  which  they 
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valued  above  property  and  life.  The  Clergy  further 
alleged  that  the  liturgy  was  unchristian  and  popish; 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  drawn  up  and 
conlGnned  was  contrary  both  to  law  and  custom,  and 
that  in  general,  the  people  had  been  educated  in  other 
opinions,  and  were  averse  to  innovation.  Lastly,  the 
most  violent  directly  demanded  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  should  be  changed  to  a  Presbyterian 
form. 

The  Privy  Council,  which  feared  greater  excesses 
and  evils,  and  hoped  more  easily  to  guide  a  small 
number,  at  length  consented  that,  if  the  citizens  and 
comitiy  people,  who  flocked  in  extraordinary  numbers 
to  Edinburgh,  would  return  home«  and  thje  others 
would  behave  themselves  peaceably,^  deputies  might 
assemble,  in  expectation  of  the  King's  further  direc- 
tions. Accordingly  there  were  formed,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  YGS^^feur  TabUsiiot  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  the  counties,  and  the  towns ;  each  of  which 
prepared  its  own  special  affairs,  and  then  laid  them 
before  the  principal  table,^  where  all  the  four  estates 
united  to  come  to  a  resolution.. 

Meantime  the  King  had  been  informed  of  the 
increasing  opposition,  but  still  blamed  the  supineness 
of  the  authorities,  and  thought  it  sufiicient  to  declare, 
in  December,  1637,  that  he  was  attached  to  the  true 
religion,  and  did  not  desire  to  attempt  anything  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Such  an 
^umieaning  declaration  was  the  less  calculated  to  give 
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satis&ction^  because  the  very  point  in  debate  ^was,  in 
what  true  religion  and  legal  liberty  consisted.  When 
the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the  King's  instriuN 
tions,  went  so  &r  as  to  announce  to  the  deputies  of 
the  tables  that  it  would  receive  no  more  petitions 
against  the  Bishops  and  the  liturgy,  the  deputies 
answered,  that  the  Bishops  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  royal  council,  and  not  allowed  to  vote  in 
matters  which  concerned  themselves ;  (^)  that  all 
the  evils  which  m^ht  yet  ensue  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  royal  council,  on  account  of  its  refusal  to  do 
justice. 

By  all  these  proceedings  the  King  vras  again 
offended^  and,  oa  the  19th  of  February,  1638,  he 
issued  an  ordinance  to  the  following  effect :  For  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion,  and  the  extirpation  of 
all  superstition,  we  have  caused  a  new  prayer  book 
to  be  drawn  up  for  our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
after  mature  examination  have  confirmed  it  in 
all  its  parts.  We  therefore  consider  the  petitions 
presented  against  it  to  be  violations,  both  in  their 
form  and  contents,  of  our  royal  authority;  and  all  those 
who  have  signed  them,  or  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings held  for  that  purpose,  as  having  rendered  thm- 
selves  liable  to  the  severest  penalties,  both  in  their 
persons  and  properties.  Being  convinced  that  aD  has 
proceeded  from  false  zeal,  we  are  indeed  willing  to 
pardon  what  is  past ;  but  positively  command,  under 
the  pain  of  treason,  that  no   further  examination 
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and  dificussion  on  these  subjects  shall  take  place, 
tibat  our  will  be  executed,  and  the  persons  assembled 
at  Stirling  quit  that  place  in  six  hours.  Petitions,  on 
Ae  contrary,  which  do  not  offend  our  authority,  will 
continue  to  be  attended  to  by  us  in  future. 

Against  this  royal  declaration  the  assembled  depu- 
ties immediately  delivered  the  following  reply :  The 
liturgy  is  full  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  cannot  be 
imposed  without  the  assent  of  a  General  Assembly  of 
the  Scotch  Church.      It  is  unjust  directly  to  refuse 
to  listen  to  our  complaint  against  the  Bishops ;  till 
they  shall  have  purified  themselves  from  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  them,  we    cannot    recognise 
either  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  or  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  tyrannical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  High  Commission.      All  our 
meetings    and    petitions    have    no  object  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.    We,  therefore,  confidently  believe  that  his 
Majesty,  with  his  accustomed  goodness  and  justice, 
will  listen  to  our  petitions  and  complaints,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  expected  from  a  gracious  King  to 
feithful  subjects.      We  further  pray  that  God  may 
grant  him  to  reign  long  and  happily  over  us. 

This  protest  was  not  only  publicly  read  and  posted 
up  in  Stirling,  but  distributed  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  received  with  such  approbation  that  a  new 
and  still  more  important  step  was  soon  taken.  (^) 

The  discontented  believed  that  without  a  closer 
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c0imection»  and  a  more  positive  statement  of  their 
objects  they  would  certainly  be  obliged,  in  the  end. 
to  yield  to  their  more  powerful  opponents.  On  this 
accoimt,  therefore,  Henderson,  and  the  adyocate 
Johnston,  drew  up,  with  reference  to  preceding  ei* 
amples,  a  bond,  or  covenant,  which  was  examined  by 
some  Lords,  and  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  March,  16% 
accepted  and  sworn  to  in  Edinburgh,  by  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes. 
It  contained,  in  the  first  place,  in  violent  terms,  an 
imconditional  rejection  of  the  doctrine  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  c(mfi^ 
mation  of  preceding  imions  for  the  reformed  religion 
of  1580  and  1590.  Then  followed  an  enumeratioD 
of  all  the  Scotch  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  estar 
blishment  of  the  new  religion,  and  a  vow  neyer  to 
adopt  any  innovations  which  essentially  tended  to 
Popery,  and  never  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  rights  of  the  Bishops,  till  a  free  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  and  a  free  Parliament 
should  have  decided  on  all  these  matters.  From  the 
knowledge  and  conscience  of  our  duty  to  God,  to  our 
King  and  country,  we  promise  and  swear  to  continue 
in  the  profession  and  obedience  to  the  true  religion, 
and  to  defend  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  In 
like  maimer,  with  the  same  heart,  we  declare  before 
God  and  man,  that  we  have  no  intention  or  desire 
to  attempt  anything  that  may  turn  to  the  dishonor 
of  God,  or  the  diminution  of  the  King's  greatness 
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and  authority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  promise  and 
swear,  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  with 
cur  means  and  lives,  stand  to  the  defence  of  our 
dread  sovereign  the  King's  Majesty,  his  person  and 
authority,  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  afore- 
said religion,  Uberties^  and  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
also  to  the  mutual  defence  and  assistance,  every  one 
of  us  of  another,  in  the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the 
L   true  religion  and  his  Majesty's  authority,  with  our 
[  best  counsels  our  bodies,  means,  and  whole  power, 
agamst  aU  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever.     Nor  will  we 
be  persuaded  in  any  manner  by  insinuation,  entice- 
ments, threats,  &c.  to  abandon  this  blessed  and  loyal 
'    union.      But,  as  we  cannot  expect  God's  blessing  on 
.    our  measures  unless  we  live  in  every  respect  like 

;    Christians  who  have  renewed  their  covenant  with 

« 

;  God,  we  promise  to  act  and  persevere,  publicly  and 
privately,  in  all  piety,  moderation,  and  justice,  and  to 
perform  all  our  duties  to  God  and  man. 

In  the  temper  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Scofr- 
kid,  this  covenant  appeared  so  just  and  wise,  such 
a  praiseworthy  establishment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  within  one  month  it  was  adopted  almost 
^versally,  with  the  greatest  enthusaism,  scarcely 
^ne  out  of  a  hundred  revising  to  sign,  and  swear  to  it. 
Only  Catholics,  strict  Episcopalians,  and  courtiers 
ejected  it,  but  as  the  success,  which  surpassed  all 
Expectation,  was  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  the  holi- 
ness of  the  undertaking,  they  were  stigmatized  by  the 
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zealots  as  atheists,  or  not  admitted  by  the  Cl 
the  sacrameiits.(®) 

When  the  King  received  infonnation  of  ti 
Covenant,  he  was  very  indignant  but  delayet 
a  decisive  answer,  in  order  to  employ  the  int 
strengthening  his  compulsory  measures.  M< 
however,  the  Covenanters  were  still  more  act 
reinforced  their  party  in  such  a  manner,  t 
objections  of  the  King,  when  they  were  a1 
expressed,  made  little  impression.  He  severe 
manded  them  for  having,  in  a  wholly  illegal 
concluded  a  covenant,  imposed  oaths  and  obli 
evaded  all  participation  of  the  authorities 
the  King,  and  arbitrarily  decided  on  af 
Church  and  State,  without  the  Parliamc 
General  Assembly.  He  said,  that  in  their 
tions  and  actions,  the  following  erroneous  d 
were  implied : — "  The  majority  of  the  people 
right  to  revoke  the  resolutions  of  the  Gove 
and  to  enter,  without  the  royal  permissi 
associations,  against  all  persons,  that  is  to  sa] 
fore,  against  the  King  himself  It  may  refui 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  welfere  of  the 
are  concerned,  to  obey  the  summonses 
authorities  and  tribunals,  and  refer  to  the  Pai 
and  General-  Assembly.  The  latter,  if  th 
does  not  convoke  it,  may  meet  by  its  own  ai 
and  he  is  bound  to  confirm  its  resolutions, 
manner,  the  General  Assembly  has  a  right  to 
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he  resolutdons  of  the  Parliament^  if  it  interferes  in 
he  affairs  of  the  Church.  Lastly,  if  civil  officers 
refuse  to  execute  ecclesiastical  decisions,  they  are 
iable  to  the  highest  spiritual  penalties,  and  to  lose 
ihcir  offices  and  property." 
From  all  this  it  appears  that  complaints  of  individual 
!ases  and  precise  objects,  were  even  at  this  time  inti- 
mately connected  with  discussions  of  general  ques- 
dons  relative  to  the  State  and  Church,  passive  obe- 
dience, the  right  of  resistance,  &c.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
royalists  affiirmed  that  it  was  wrong  to  complain  of 
flie  new  liturgy,  as  it  agreed,  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, with  that  which  was  adopted  at  Aberdeen 
in  1616 ;  the  observance  of  which  indeed  the  Clergy 
had  often  arbitrarily  taken  upon  themselves  to  dis- 
pense with ;  that  the  most  offensive  diversities  had 
hence  arisen,  and  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  all  religion, 
people  had  spoken  so  rudely  of  God,  and  prayed  in 
80  seditious  a  manner,  that  no  libel  or  satire  could 
express  itself  with  greater  want  of  decorum ;  that 
because  the  King  was  actuated  by  a  laudable  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  this  scandal,  an  opposition  was  raised, 
such  as  only  Philip  II.  had  met  with  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  account  of  the  most  excessive  tyranny ;  and 
I  pretended  holy  covenant  was  concluded,  which 
iowever  very  clearly  called  to  mind  the  means  and 
he  objects  of  the  league.  In  Scotland,  as  in  France, 
nany  had  with  precipitation,  signed  a  document  with 
the  contents  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted. 
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and  of  the  consequences  of  which  they  were  quite 
nnahle  to  judge ;  that  in  the  end«  all  tended  to  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  royal  power,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  democracy  in  Church  and  State; 
nay,  that  the  exaggerated  puritanical  doctrines  of 
Knox,  Buchanan,  Goodman  and  others,  unexpectedly 
and  remarkably  coincided,  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  princes  and  people,  with  those  of  the  Jesuits^ 
which  they  professed  it  to  be  their  greatest  duty  to 
combat.  Thus  Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  "In  human 
states  the  power  of  the  King  is  derived  from  die 
people,  because  the  people^makes  the  King.  Properly 
speaking,  the  power  is  immediately  in  the  multitude, 
which  may,  if  there  is  well-founded  reason  for  it, 
change  the  monarchy ;  into  aristocracy,  or  democracy, 
Especially  obedience  is  at  an  end,  when  a  prince 
changes  his  religion.  Such  a  one  may,  with  die 
general  assent,  nay  he  shalh  be  deprived  of  the  sove- 
reign power."  That  in  this  spirit,  unauthorized  pe^ 
sons  had  already  overthrown  the  King's  laws,  and 
without  any  official  rank  or  commission,  without 
waiting  for  the  Parliament,  or  General  Assembly, 
had  placed  their  own  arbitrary  will  upon  the  throne, 
declared  every  one  who  differed  from  them  a  heretic 
openly  affirmed  that  the  Bishops  must  be  hanged 
and  asserted  that  the  most  sanguinary  war  was  better 
than  the  smallest  error  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church. 
The  Covenanters  endeavoured  to  refute,  or  at  least 
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to  correct,  these  views ;  and  said :  The  liturgy  which 
was  introduced  at  Aberdeen  by  compulsion,  and  with 
a  violation  of  all  due  form,  can  no  more  bind  us 
than  a  new  one  imposed  by  the  King;  besides,  the 
freedom  of  speaking  and  praying,  left  to  the  Clergy, 
or  justly  claimed  by  them,  is  more  valuable,  it  comes 
more  from  the  heart,  and  goes  more  to  the  heart, 
than  an  unalterable  prescribed  dead  letter.  If  the 
King  appeals  to  his  conviction,  every  Christian  has 
the  same  right  in  religious  matters,  and  no  English 
Archbishop  may  here  act  the  Pope;  nor  can  the  King, 
whose  temporal  authority  alone  we  acknowledge  and 
have  acknowledged,  decide  in  spiritual  concerns.  If 
the  points  in  dispute  are  indifferent,  as  some  affirm, 
why  are  they  enforced  with  tyrannical  zeal?  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  of  great  importance,  there  is 
double  ground  for  complaint  that  no  legal  consultar 
tion  and  decision  preceded.  If  petitions  and  remon- 
stances  do  not  avail,  if  the  King  and  the  nobility  will 
not  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  the  people  may  and 
must  effect  the  reformation.  And  yet  they  have  not 
exceeded  the  due  limits  in  favor  of  the  genuine  doc* 
tnne,  as  the  Bishops  have  done  in  their  blind  zeal  for 
prejudices  ancl  errors.  If  the  King'sincerely  assists  us, 
if  he  renounces  the  error  that  every  opinion  differing 
from  his  own  is  a  violation  of  his  honor  and  rights,  it 
^1  not  be  difficult  to  come  to  an  understanding 
upon  every  point ;  for  the  King  of  Scotland  is  not 
subject  indeed  to  any  man,  but  certainly  to  the  laws 
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of  the  Church  and  State  which  he  has  sworn  to  ob- 
serve ;  nay  all  christian  Kings,  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  are  in  the  same  circimistances* 
and  govern  under  this  condition.  But  if  our  father 
the  King  and  our  mother  the  Church  disagree,  it 
will  unhappily  cost  us,  their  children,  many  tears  and 
much  blood. 

About  this  time  some  Bishops  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillors hastened  to  the  King,  and  explained  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth,  the  state  of  things,  more 
particularly  than  he  had  hitherto  been  acquainted 
with  them.  Various  opinions  were  expressed  res* 
pecting  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  some  affirmed 
that  severity,  such  as  even  Queen  Mary  had  exercised 
after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  would  doubtless  have  put 
down  all  opposition ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 
sented that  there  were  at  that  moment,  no  means 
whatever  to  obtain  anything  by  force,  however  trifling. 
The  Earls  of  Traquair  and  Roxburgh,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  the  King,  in  order  to  preserve  obedience 
in  civil  affairs,  might  yield  in  spiritual  concerns,  and 
endeavour  to  separate  the  agitators  from  the  moderate. 
This  proposal,  however,  was  the  less  approved,  as 
Charles  considered  the  adoption  of  the  new  covenant 
as  the  most  scandalous  sedition;  and  the  Covenanters^ 
on  their  part,  confiding  in  their  increasing  potrer, 
demanded,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  abolition  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  canons,  of  the  articles  of  Perth,  and 
of  the  Court  of  High  Commission ;  the  exclusico 
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of  the  Clergy  from  public  offices  ;  the  calling  of  a 
Parliament,  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church>  &c.  &c.  nay,  the  moderate  Traquair  soon 
afterwards  bitterly  complained  of  the  folly  of  the 
people,  daily  more  and  more  excited  by  seditious  ser- 
mons, who  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  non-core- 
nanters  from  the  sacrament,  arbitrary  deposition  of 
Clergymen  and  Magistrates,  &c.  (^) 

Instead  now  of  taking  a  dear  view  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  separating  the  inipossible  from  the  possi- 
ble, the  unjust  from  the  reasonable,  and  following  a 
straight  course  to  a  determined  object,  the  Court 
went  on  from  day  to  day,  and  hoped  to  conjure  the 
storm  by  sending  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  as  the 
King  s  representative  to  Scotland,  with  instructions 
to  publish  some  royal  proclamation,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. (^®)  His  first  demand,  that  they  should 
renounce  the  covenant,  was  peremptorily  refused,  and 
the  more  lenient  declaration,  that  the  liturgy  and  the 
canons  should  not  be  enforced  in  a  manner  not  autho- 
rized by  the  laws,  and  that  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission should  be  remodeled,  appeared  the  less  satis- 
&ctory,  as  a  just  suspicion  arose  that  Charles  was 
not  sincere,  and  was  merely  seeking  to  gain  time,  in 
Older  to  complete  his  military  preparations,  and  then 
to  carry  his  point  without  restriction.  In  fact  his 
answers  to  several  reports  of  Hamilton  were  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  Covenanters  did  not  accept  the  above 
proposals  made  to  them,  they   should  be  declared 
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traitors.  He  was  sensible,  he  said,  that  force  alone 
could  compel  obedience.  For  the  present,  Hamilton 
might  feed  them  with  hopes,  that  they  might  com- 
mit no  follies,  before  he  was  suflSiciently  armed,  and 
able  to  repress  them.  However  reluctant  he  was  to 
have  recourse  to  it,  and  whatever  disasters  the  em- 
ployment of  force  might  bring  with  it,  he  could  not 
expose  his  crown  and  his  honor ;  and  this  he  wrote 
to  him  with  no  other  object  than  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  grant  such  unrea- 
sonable and  condemnable  demands — for  that  to  yield 
in  these  points,  and  soon  afterwards  cease  to  be 
King,  was  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  as  long 
as  the  covenant  existed  he  had  no  more  power  than 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  but  the  more  the  Covenantew 
ventured  to  attempt,  the  more  would  his  proceedings 
against  them  be  justified. 

While  Hamilton  was  embarrassed  by  such  equi- 
vocal directions,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  a  zealous  coYe- 
nanter,  declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  knew 
of  no  bond  of  union  between  the  King  and  the 
people,  but  those  of  religion  and  the  laws.  The  new 
declaration  of  the  Commissioner  that  if  the  Cove- 
nanters would  dissolve,  the  King  would  suspend  the 
liturgy,  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  or  else  restore  order  by  force  of  arms, 
led  to  a  counter  declaration  that  the  King  was  wrong 
in  wishing  only  to  suspend  the  liturgy,  and  only  limit 
the  powers  of  that  Court,  that  he  was  wrong  in 
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calling  a  union  condemnable  which  was  legaL  and 
which  they  would  not  renounce  till  religion  and 
peace  had  been  re-established  by  a  free  and  com- 
prehensive constitution  of  the  Church.  At  the  same 
time  the  Covenanters  endeavoured  to  prove^  in  a 
pamphlet,  that  as  soon  as  a  prince  behaved  like  an 
enemy  of  the  truth,  and  was  careless  in  promoting 
the  good  of  the  Church,  the  latter  had  the  right  to 
provide  for  itself  and  call  a  Synod. 

Hamilton,  who  had  been  to  London  personally  to 
make  a  report  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
returned  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  brought  permis- 
sion to  call  a  General  Assembly,  if  they  would  submit 
to  the  following  conditions : — ^the  restoration  of  the 
deposed  Clergy,  and  the  removal  of  those  who  had 
been  arbitrarily  put  in  their  places  ;  the  retaining  of 
the  Bishops  and  their  rights ;  the  exclusion  of  lay- 
men from  ecclesiastical  discussions ;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace,  the  cessation  of  all  unusual  meetings, 
&c.   When  Hamilton  could  not  carry  these  and  other 
demands,  he  reduced  them  to  two  points — ^first,  that 
no  laymen  should  vote  in  the  General  Assembly; 
secondly,  that  this  latter  should  decide  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  submit  its 
proposals,  only  in  the  way  of  petition  and  represen- 
tation, to  the  Parliament  which  was  to  be  summoned. 
The  Clergy  would  willingly  have  consented  to  the 
first  proposal,  in  order  to  increase  their  own  authority, 
though  they  were  to  divide  it  with  the  Bishops ;  but 

VOL.  II.  D 
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the  three  other  tables  opposed,  for  they  were  by  no 
means  ready  to  renounce  their  own  co-operation,  and 
besides  they  not  only  aimed  at  theological  changes,  but 
also  desired  to  connect  with  them  and  execute  political 
changes.  The  acceptance  of  the  second  condition 
would  have  rendered  the  General  Assembly  essen- 
tially subservient  to  the  Parliament,  and  was  so 
totally  at  variance  with  the  Presbyterian  notions 
that  it  was  rejected  like  the  first.  The  hope  that 
divisions  respecting  these  points  would  arise  among 
the  Covenanters  proved  abortive ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  resolved  that  every  person  should  sign  their  Co- 
venant, on  pain  of  excommunication,  and  that  if  the 
King  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  by  the  21st 
of  September,  they  would  summon  the  General 
Assembly  by  their  own  authority. 

Hamilton  again  hastened  to  England,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  King  at  length  to  concede  what  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  withhold.  On  the  9th  of  September, 
1638,  a  royal  ordinance  was  published,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — That  the  Liturgy,  the  Canons,  and 
the  Articles  of  Perth  were  abolished,  and  the  Court 
of  High  Conmiission  suspended ; —  the  Bishops  to 
be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
every  one  to  agree  to  the^  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Conviention  of  1580.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1638, 
the  General  Assembly  is  to  meet,  and  Parliament  on 
the  15th  May,  1639.  In  conclusion,  the  ordinance 
says  :    As   the  more  recent  disturbances  have  not 
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been  occasioned  from  dislike  to  the  government 
and  evil  intentions,  but  merely  from  the  fear  of  in- 
novation in  Church  and  Legislation,  we  will  pardon 
and  forget  all  that  is  passed. 

The  King  had  in  fact  now  granted  all  that  was  at 
first  demanded,  and  the  more  moderate  expressed 
their  joy  without  reserve,  saying  that  any  doubts 
which  yet  remained  might  be  discussed  and  decided 
in  the  legal  manner  that  was  now  offered.     Others, 
on  the  contrary,  remarked  that  this  concession  had 
been  extorted  from  the  King,  and  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  strong  enough, 
he  would  be  the  more  likely  to  return  to  his  prece- 
ding measures  and  ordinances,  as  this  declaration  wai9 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  evasions  and  equivocations.      It  was  in 
vain  that  some  objected  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  such  a  case  in  the  power  of  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  people.     The  more  zealous  Presby- 
terians published  an  answer,  in  which  it  was  said  : 
The  royal  declarations  cannot  allay  fear  and  suspicion, 
or  heal  the  wounds  in  Church  and  State.       The 
King  is  wrong  to  call  this  fear  a  panic  terror,  whereas 
it  has  been  caused  by  important  changes  in  the 
Church  and  State.     Besides,  the  King  has  always 
laid  snch  an  excessive  stress  upon  these  innovations, 
that  a  mere  suspension  of  them  is  not  sufficient ;  for 
the  sake  of  future  safety  there  must  be  a  positive 
condemnation  of  them.     The  King  indeed  convokes 
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a  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  deprives  it  of  its  liberty  by  introducing 
the  Bishops  as  members  of  it,  whereas  they  ought 
only  to  appear  before  it  as  persons  accused.  Besides, 
though  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1580  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  that  of  the  Covenant,  we  yet  cannot 
adopt  it,  because  our  latest  union  is  thereby  indirecdy 
condemned — all  the  explanations,  caused  and  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
fall  to  the  ground ;  and  because  in  that  older  declaim 
tion  nothing  is  said  of  a  common  defence  of  our 
Church  and  our  faith.  Besides,  such  a  change  of 
Confession,  and  such  a  useless  increase  of  oaths, 
would  make  us  appear  fickle  and  inconstant  in  the 
eyes  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  at  least  give 
room  to  the  interpretation,  that  together  with  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Church,  an  oath  was  also 
taken  to  Bishops,  liturgy,  and  canons.  Only  the 
adoption  and  retaining  of  our  Covenant  removes  all 
doubts,  and  includes  the  adoption  of  the  Confessioa 
of  1580.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  last  alone  were 
to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  Covenant  rejected,  this 
would  be  as  if,  after  adopting  the  whole  Bible,  one 
should  afterwards  swear  only  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  say  nothing  of  the  New. 

Soon  afterwards  the  most  vehement  accusations 
against  the  Bishops,  which  were  even  read  in  the 
pulpits,  were  published.  They  were  said  to  be  guilty  of 
simony,  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  perjury,  incest  and 
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heresy;  nay,  the  foolish  prophesies  of  old  women  and 
young  girls  against  them  and  the  King  were  treated 
as  infallible,  divine  revelations.  (^®)  It  was  only  at 
the  very  beginning  that  some  signed  the  King's  Co- 
venant of  1580,  as  it  was  called;  but  after  Hamilton 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  Privy  Council  a  con- 
demnation of  the  above  protest,  the  majority  returned 
to  the  new  Covenant,  and  so  many  meansj  were  em- 
ployed to  elect  only  the  greatest  zealots  for  the  new 
General  Assembly,  that  the  friends  of  the  King 
looked  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  its  opening. 

On  the  21st  November,  not  only  260  actual  Mem- 
bers had  met  at  Glasgow,  but  also,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition,  many  party  witnesses,  voters,  assessors, 
complainers,    &c.,    so  that  an  eye-witness  relates, 
that  "  on  account  of  the  great  crowd,  the  Deputies 
coidd  not  get  to  their  seats,  and  impudent  clowns 
made  so  much  noise  and  uproar  in  the  house  of  God, 
that  if  it  had  taken  place  in  my  house,  I  should  most 
certainly  have  turned  them  out.     Even  the  galleries 
were  filled  chiefly  with  women  of  various  classes." 
Scarcely  had  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  after  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  sermon,  caused  his  fiill  powers  to  be 
read,  when  the  right  of  voting  in  spiritual  affairs  was 
refused  to  him  and  the  Royal  Counsellors ;  and  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  remark,  that  if  this  right  was 
^ven  to  every  elder  of  the  Church,  men  high  in  office 
and  entitled  to  it  could  still  less  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  new  and  unfounded  opinions. 
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A  second  dispute  arose  on  the  examination  of  the 
Elections,  which  Hamilton,  on  account  of  the  abuses 
that  had  taken  place,  as  much  wished  for  as  his  op- 
ponents endeavoured  to  avoid  it.  Alexander  Hen- 
derson having  been  unanimously  chosen  President, 
Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  produced  a  protest  from  the 
Bishops  (")  of  the  following  tenor : — ^The  Greneral 
Assembly  is  illegal  and  without  authority:  for,  1. 
The  Elections  took  place  before  any  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  King,  without  the  prescribed  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Bishops,  and  with  the  violation  of  many 
formalities.  2.  Many  of  the  persons  present  had,  hy 
resisting  the  royal  concessions,  committed  a  new  and 
great  fault,  for  which  no  pardon  had  yet  been  given. 
3.  The  lay  Elders  not  only  decided  the  Elections  hy 
their  numbers  and  influence,  but  even  intruded  them- 
selves, contrary  to  all  right,  into  the  General  Assem- 
bly, where  at  the  most  they  may  have  permission  to 
submit  petitions,  but  by  no  means  to  vote.  4.  The 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who,  though 
they  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Bishops,  yet  for  die 
most  part  condemned  Episcopacy,  could  not  be  at 
the  same  time  accusers  and  judges.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ordained  by  God  ar3 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  precedence,  direction,  and 
decision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  If  then, 
so  the  Protest  concluded,  the  Holy  Fathers  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  decided  that  it  was  a  crime,  a 
sacrilege,  to  degrade  the  high  dignity  of  the  Bishops 
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to  the  lower  rank  of  the  priests^  it  would  be  quite 
absurd  to  subject  the  former  to  the  judgment  of  the 
latter,  or  rather  to  a  tribunal  which,  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  consists  half  of  Clergy  and 
half  of  Laity.  For  the  rest,  the  Bishops  take  God  to 
witness  they  do  not  make  this  objection  because 
they  are  conscious  of  a  crime.  On  the  contrary, 
they  offer  to  give  an  account  of  their  actions  before 
their  natural  Judges,  or  even  before  his  Excellency  the 
Commissioner.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
they  could  not  be  silent  without  sacrificing  the  inte- 
rests of  Religion,  the  rights  of  the  Clergy,  and  the 
honour  of  the  King,  As  a  proof  how  far  they  are 
from  wishing  evil  to  anybody,  they  declare  (whatever 
ill  treatment  may  await  them)  that  they  are  ready, 
after  their  innocence  is  proved,  to  resign  their  places 
into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  if  possible  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  allay  this  storm. 

This  declaration,  which  could  not  be  refuted  if 
Episcopacy  was  recognised,  could  not  embarrass  men 
who  unconditionally  rejected  it  beforehand,  and  con- 
sidered the  system  of  Presbyterianism  as  alone  true 
and  Christian.  When  Hamilton  saw  that  the  Assem- 
bly aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  as  it  hitherto  existed,  and  would  allow 
the  King  no  more  right  than  a  single  member,  he 
dissolved  it  on  the  28th  of  November,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  not  proper  that  Laymen  had 
often  more  votes  in  the  Election  of  Deputies  than  the 
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Clergy,  or  entirely  separated  themselves  from  them ; 
and  that  the  former,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church  and  to  reason,  voted  on  the  most  abstruse 
theological  questions.  (")  Young  uneducated  noble- 
men, or  minors  whom  the  law  declared  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  decided  in  a  manner  never 
before  heard  of,  on  matters  of  State,  the  Church,  and 
Church  discipline.  Nay,  there  were  among  those 
elected  even  persons  outlawed  and  deposed,  as  well  as 
persons  who  denied  all  Monarchy  as  unlawful.  In 
the  earlier  Covenants,  a  supremacy  of  the  Laymen 
and  annihilation  of  the  Episcopacy  had  never  been 
thought  of ;  these  fundamental  errors  must  be  aban- 
doned, new  and  suitable  elections  must  be  made,  and 
then  the  easting  evils  with  greater  safety  and  mod^ 
ration  might  be  remedied. 

Henderson,  as  President  of  the  Assembly^  replied, 
that  as  the  Marquis  served  his  Master  with  affection 
and  loyalty,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  their  duty  to 
take  care  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church. 
He  put  the  following  questions  to  the  vote^  whether 
the  Assembly  should  proceed  in  its  business  notwith- 
standing the  royal  prohibition,  and  whether  it  should 
judge  the  Bishops  ;  and  in  the  first  heat,  both  weie 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  though,  as  an  eye-witness 
reports,  many  of  them  would  probably  have  slipt 
away  if  the  decision  had  been  left  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. (")  Hamilton  was,  however,  the  less  able  to 
prevent  it,  as  it  was  approved  of  privately  by  some  of 
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the  Privy  Council,  and  publicly  by  the  powerful  Earl 
of  Argyle,  by  which  the  courage  of  the  Assembly  was 
very  much  increased.     They  endeavoured  to  justify 
this  conduct  by  preceding  examples,  and  if  some  saw 
in  it  only  proofs  of  former  despotism  they  said  that 
dvil  and  religious  liberty  could  not  be  preserved  in 
any  other  manner.  (")     For    this   purpose   all  the 
Bishops  were  deposed  and  proscribed,  all  Synods  held 
imder  their  direction  rejected,  the  Book  of  the  Canons 
and  the  Articles  of  Perth  condemned,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  abolished,  the  participation  of  the 
Lay  Elders  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  confirmed 
as  a  matter  of  divine  right,  and  that  of  the  Clergy  in 
public  affairs  and  in  Parliament  destroyed.  The  King 
and  his  agents,  it  was  added,  have  no  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  still  less  a  right  of  deciding, 
but  only  the  right  of  external  superintendance.  (") 
No  one  can  dissolve  the  General  Assembly  without 
its  assent,  and  least  of  all  before  its  business  is  con- 
duded  and  grievances  redressed.  Everybody  shall  be 
bound  to  sign  the  Covenant,  including  all  these  new 
decisions ;  and  no  person,  under  very  heavy  penalties 
is  to  print  any  thing  against  it.  (**)     In  July  1639 
a  new  Synod  shall  be  called,  and  the  King  requested 
to  ratify  its  decisions. 

In  the  address  drawn  up  for  this  purpose  the 
Assembly  boasts  of  its  moderation  and  impartiality, 
and  then  proceeds :  We  know  that  the  best  actions  are 
often  misinterpreted,  but  we  may  comfort  ourselves 
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that  Truth  is  the  daughter  of  Time  and  closely  follows 
Calumny,  which  sometimes  gets  the  start  of  it,  where^ 
fore  the  latter  is  never  admitted  into  generous  and 
elevated  minds.  If  his  Majesty  maturely  weighs  aU 
that  has  been  done  in  the  General  Assembly,  we  will 
consent  to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  men,  not 
worthy  to  breathe  the  air  of  our  country,  if  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  have  done  everything  according 
to  6od*s  will,  and  with  the  most  humble  and  loyal 
respect  for  his  Majesty,  whose  honour,  next  to  God, 
is  what  we  hold  most  dear.  We  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  domestic  improvements,  expressed  no 
blame  of  other  Churches,  and  failed  rather  by  too 
much  mildness  than  by  too  much  rigour  in  our  deci- 
sions. This  memorial  of  the  12th  of  January,  1639, 
was  followed,  on  the  4th  of  February,  by  a  circum- 
stantial justification,  addressed  to  all  good  Christians 
in  England.  To  this  the  King  returned,  on  the  27th 
February,  an  answer  under  the  title  of  Declaration 
of  his  Majesty  to  inform  all  his  feithful  Subjects  in 
England  of  the  seditious  attempts  of  some  Scots,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  religion,  aim  at  the  total  suh- 
version  of  the  royal  authority.  (^') 

While  some  were  of  opinion  that  the  King  ought 
to  yield  implicitly  in  all  religious  matters,  and  not 
begin  a  contest  with  opinions  and  views  which  had 
already  taken  such  deep  root ;  others,  among  whom 
were  Laud  and  Strafford,  affirmed  that  the  Church 
and  State  were  equally  attacked  by  the  Scots,  and  in 
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general  that  a  career  of  sedition  had  been  entered 
upon  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stop^  and  the 
final  object  of  which  was  not  to  be  seen.  Besides, 
they  would  soon  carry  their  demands  beyond  the 
limits  of  Scotland,  and  would  force  their  mock  wis- 
dom upon  the  English,  if  the  King  did  not  interfere 
with  all  his  power  to  restore  order  and  obedience, 
as  honour,  justice,  and  duty  undoubtedly  commanded. 
While  Charles,  in  conformity  with  these  views,  pre- 
pared for  war,  the  Covenanters,  by  stratagem  or 
Tiolence,  obtained  possession  of  ammunition  and 
royal  castles,  levied  contributions,  summoned  all 
good  Christians  to  arms,  and  entered  into  a  closer 
league  with  France  and  Holland. 

Already,  in  the  year  1635,  when  Charles  was  in- 
clined to  Spain,  Richelieu  wished  to  cause  him  trou- 
bles at  home,  but  none  broke  out  at  that  time.  In 
the  sequel  the  Cardinal  offered  to  the  King  and 
Qneen  his  friendship  and  assistance  against  the  mal- 
contents, if  they  would  not  impede  the  enterprises  of 
France  against  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  Queen, 
however,  replied  that  Richelieu  was  not  among  the 
number  of  her  Mends,  and  that  she  required  nothing 
of  him ;  and  the  King  said,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
an  attempt  upon  Belgium,  and  that  he  required  no 
aid  to  punish  disobedient  subjects,  as  his  authority 
and  the  English  laws  were  suflSlcient  for  that  purpose. 
When  Richelieu  heard  this,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  will 
soon  be  found  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  despised." 
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He  sent  the  Abb^  Chambers  into  Scotland  to  open 
negociations  with  the  Puritans.  Many  of  the  chie6, 
who  were  actuated  by  political  views,  willinglj 
accepted  French  money  to  attain  their  object ;  though 
this  was  kept  secret  from  the  zealous  Covenanteis, 
as  they  had  even  refused  connections  with  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans  for  fear  of  drawing  down  upon  them- 
selves the  wrath  of  God. 

In  the  Scotch  army,  commanded  by  LesUe,  {^) 
there  was  much  praying,  singing,  and  preaching; 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  military  exercises,  and 
many  were  doubtful  whether  such  resistance  to  tbe 
King  could  be  justified,  till  a  declaration  from  him 
demanded  entire  submission  on  pain  of  treason,  on 
which  it  was  attempted  again  to  establish  the  right 
of  resistance.  Meantime,  however,  as  the  Covenant- 
ers had  many  friends  in  England  and  at  the  Kings 
court,  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  quite 
unnatural  and  even  impious;  and  as  the  military 
resources  of  Charles  were  very  inadequate,  (")  peace 
was  concluded,  after  short  negociations,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  at  Berwick,  to  the  following  effect  (*)  :— 
The  armies  on  both  sides  shall  be  disbanded,  the 
fortresses  and  military  stores  given  up  to  the  King, 
the  prisoners  exchanged,  property  and  ships  placed 
under  sequestration  be  restored,  and  all  differences 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  State  be 
decided  by  the  Synod  and  Parliament,  to  be  summoned 
in  August.     The  Scotch,  on  their  side,  now  declared 
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that  they  had  desired  only  to  defend  their  religion 
and  liberties,  but  they  had  never  intended  to  make 
war  upon  England,  or  to  entrench  upon  the  authority 
of  the  King ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  King  affirmed 
that  he  had  never  designed  to  make  innovations  in 
Church  and  State,  but  only  to  defend  his  rights. 

While  many  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  peace,  the  English  zealots  were  ofifended  that 
the  King  had  meanly  sacrificed  so  much ;  and  the 
Scotch  that  he  had  not  accepted  the  Covenant  and 
condemned  the  Episcopal  system.  In  fact,  the  peace 
only  terminated  the  contest  for  a  moment,  but  decided 
nothing  on  the  great  points  in  dispute ;  consequently 
it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  the  combat  would  begin 
anew  in  the  Synod  and  the  Parliament  with  the  more 
Timlence,  as  the  Scotch  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
their  wishes,  and  the  King  that  his  directions,  would 
be  acceded  to  and  obtain  the  force  of  laws.  Nay, 
even  before  the  opening  of  those  assemblies,  a  dispute 
arose  about  the  meaning  and  contents  of  the  peace ; 
because  the  Scots,  referring  to  verbal  declarations  of 
the  King  and  his  coimsellors,  made  known  through 
the  press  many  points  which  they  alleged  had  been 
secretly  adopted,  whereas  the  latter  denied  them,  and 
caused  the  papers  containing  these  assertions  to  be 
publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman. 

The  Eing^s  instructions  for  his  new  Commissioner, 
the  Earl  of  Traquair,  are  on  the  whole  very  temperate^ 
and  everywhere  manifest  the  wish  for  entire  recon- 
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ciliation.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  further  cm' 
respondence  of  Charles  with  the  Earl  and  the  Bishops 
shews  that  he  really  was  not  disposed  to  go  beyond 
his  former  concessions,  or  at  least  considered  the 
protest  of  the  latter  against  their  abolition  as  a  means 
and  a  handle  to  call  in  question,  under  more  favoraUc 
circumstances,  what  had  been  decided,  and  to  restore 
the  former  institutions.     All  the  efforts  of  Traquair 
to  obtain  from  the  Clergy,  who  assembled  in  AugusC 
an  alteration  of  their  former  resolutions,  failed.    He 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  some  passages  weze 
drawn  up  more  temperately  in  respect  to  the  Bishqn^ 
and  more  precisely  with  respect  to  the  King.     Whci 
he  at  length  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  thit 
his  Majesty,  without  regard  to  his  own  inclination 
and  many  other  more  important  reasons,  consented 
from  extraordinary  goodness,   that    he,    the   Co* 
missioner,  to  put  an  end  to  all  dissentions  and  it 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  should  confiiB 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgofi 
the  greatest  joy  was  manifested>  (^*)  and  the  Synd 
declared  before  God  and  man,  in  its  own  name  aid 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom,  that  they  had  not  tfcc 
remotest  intention  to  undertake  anything  against  thi 
dignity  of  the  Crown  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ackncf** 
ledged  that   all  their   happiness    depended  on  th 
well-being  of  the  King,  who  was  Gods  Vic^roJ* 
for  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  maintenance  d 
justice.    That  if  he  defended  the  charter,  liberty,  ani 
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the  laws,  they  would  support  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  and  on  all  occasions  give  proofs  of  their 
loyalty  and  obedience. 

The  Court  party,  and  still  more  the  Episcopal 
party,  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  this  result : 
flie  former  affirmed  that  the  Earl  had  arbitrarily  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions,  the  latter  at  once  stigmatised 
him  as  a  traitor ;  while  he  himself  maintained  that, 
imder  existing  circumstances,  this  was  the  only  way 
to  prevent  a  new  and  open  contest. 

However,  only  one-half  of  the  dispute  was  hereby 
•ettled,  for  the  Parliament  now  to  be  opened 
was  resolved  to  act  for  civil  liberty  as  the  General 
Assembly  had  for  religious  liberty.  It  drew  up  in 
succession  the  following  Laws  : — The  Lords  of  the 
Articles  shall  no  longer  be  elected  in  the  manner 
hitherto  practised,  but  by  each  Estate  for  itself ;  the 
King  grants  no  Scotch  titles  of  honour  to  any 
foreigner  not  settled  in  Scotland,  nor  gives  to  any 
foreigner  the  chief  command  in  towns  and  fortresses, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  This  consent  is 
necessary  for  every  change  in  the  coin.  The  Lord 
High  Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
are  not  entitled  by  custom  to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  right  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  validity 
of  Royal  Ordinances  shall  be  more  precisely  defined. 
When  the  King  was  informed  of  these  and  similar 
proposals,  he  was  very  angry,  and  wrote  to  Earl  Tra- 
qnair :  it  seemed  that  salutary  improvements  were  not 
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aimed  at  so  much  as  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
royal  authority ;  he  should  therefore  prorogue  the 
Parliament  till  June  1640.  When  this  was  done,  on 
the  14th  of  November  1639,  the  Parliament  indeed 
obeyed^  but  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend  to  the 
business  in  the  mean  time,  and  declared  that  a  proro- 
gation of  the  ParUament  before  the  business  in  hand 
was  completed,  not  only  was  contrary  to  the  assur- 
ance given  in  the  peace  of  Berwick,  but  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  consent  of  the  States  themselves 
was  necessary  in  this  case.  (")  It  was  equally  a 
subject  of  complaint  that  numerous  English  garrisons 
lay  in  Scotch  towns,  and  that  the  Scotch  who  traded 
in  England  and  Ireland,  or  sought  for  offices,  were 
required  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 

In  order  to  represent  these  and  other  points  to  the 
King  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  the  Earls  of  Lou- 
doun and  Dunfermline,  with  some  other  Scotch,  re- 
paired to  London,  where  Lord  Traquair  had  preceded 
them,  and  learnt  by  experience  that,  in  times  when 
passion  prevails,  equitable  and  conciliatory  proposals 
offend  both  parties  ;  for,  as  the  King  was  dissatisfied 
with  him  and  Hamilton,  the  Puritan  mob  had  in* 
suited  both,  plundered  many  non-Covenanters,  and 
broken  Traquair  s  white  staff,  the  badge  of  his  office* 
in  a  riot.  From  the  Courts  of  Justice  no  satis&ction 
could  be  obtained,  except  that  a  new  staff,  which 
cost  sixpence,  was  bought  for  him.  When  the  Scc^h 
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Deputies  came  to  London^  the  King  did  not  speak  to 
tiiem,  and  in  the  sequel  he  even  had  them  arrested. 
He  believed  that  he  had  quite  sufficient  reasons  for 
fliis  conduct  and  for  renewing  the  war,  and  stated  them 
in  a  royal  Declaration  to  the  following  efifect ;  The 
Scotch  have  circulated  lying  conditions  of  peace,  and 
have  not  performed  the  genuine  stipulations  of  the 
peace  of  Berwick ;  but  have  levied  taxes,  kept  troops 
under  arms,   not  duly  delivered  up  fortresses,  fre- 
quented unlawful  assemblies,  compelled  the  oath  to 
fte  Covenant,  insulted  public  officers,  attempted  inno- 
vations of  all  kinds,  disregarded  royal  orders,  &c.  &c. 
By  fer  the  greatest  stress  was  laid  by  Charles  upon 
fc  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  France,  with  seven 
signatures,  which  is  as  follows: — "Votre  Majest6 
Stant  Tasyle  et  sancfuaire  des  Princes  et  etats  afflig6s 
aous  avons  trouve  necessaire  d'  envoyer  ce  gentil- 
liomme,  le  Sieur  de  Colville  pour  repr6senter  k  votre 
Rdajeste  la  candeur  et  naivete  tant  de  nos  actions  et 
procedures,  que  de  nos  intentions,  lesquelles  nous  de- 
iirons  6tre  gravies  et  6crites  a  tout  Timivers,  avec  un 
nj  du  soleil,  aussi  bien  qu  a  votre  Majesty.     Nous 
torn  supplions  donques  tres  humblement  de  luiaj  ou- 
ter foi  et  creance  et  a  tout  ce  qu  il  dira  de  notre  part 
touchant  nous  et  nos  affaires,  etant  tres  assure  qu  ime 
issistance  6gale  a  votre  clemence  accoutumee  ci-de- 
l^ant  et  si  souvent  monstree  a  cette  nation  laqu6Ile  ne 
^era  la  gloire  a  autre  quelconque  d'etre  etemelle* 

VOL.  11.  E 
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ment.  Sire  de  votre  Majesty  les  tres  humbles  et  tres 
ob^issants  et  tres  affection^s  Serviteurs/'  (^) 

These  insults  and  dangers,  continiies  the  Royal 
Declaration,  have  compelled  us,  for  our  own  honour 
and  for  the  safety  of  our  faithful  subjects,  to  adopt 
measures  before  this  cancer  shall  spread  and  infbt 
our  kingdom  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  protest  before  God  and  man,  that  we  will 
never  infringe  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Scot- 
land, but  will  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  govern  like  a  pious  and  just  Prince.  If 
the  Covenanters,  therefore,  will  acknowledge  their 
excesses  and  crimes,  and  in  a  humble  and  submissire 
manner,  like  repentant  delinquents,  beg  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  promise  obedience  for  the  future,  we 
vnll  think  more  of  4heir  repentance  than  of  their  re- 
bellion,  and  show  that  we  are  more  desirous  for  their 
reformation  than  for  their  destruction.  In  the  con- 
trary case,  we  hope  that  God,  whose  representative 
we  are,  and  who  is  a  God  of  Truth,  and  who  severely 
chastises  all  falsehood  and  treach^,  wiU  no  longer 
suffer  his  honour  to  be  despised  in  our  person,  and 
insulted  by  gross  hypocrisy,  under  the  Mse  pretext 
of  religion.  He  will  rather  luise  and  scatter  his  and 
our  enemies.  With  respect  to  the  noble  English 
people,  whose  glory  it  has  been  to  be  governed  by 
Kings  for  so  many  centuries,  we  doubt  not  that  all 
will  like  true  subjects  persevere  in  their  attadunentto 
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US  and  the  Monarchical  Constitution,  and  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deluded  and  seduced  into  anarchy ; 
but,  after  the  example  of  our  privy  counsellors  and 
servants,  willingly  support  us  in  a  just  cause,  in  which 
our  honor  and  safety,  as  well  as  their  own,  are  so 
deeply  concerned. 

As  soon  as  the  Scotch  were  informed  of  these  accu- 
sations of  the  King,  and  of  his  preparations  for  war, 
they  complained  most  bitterly  that  senseless  zealots 
had  induced  him  to  designate  a  whole  nation  as 
rebels,  traitors,  and  hypocrites.  They  threw  back 
upon  their  opponents  the  accusation  of  not  having 
punctually  fulfiQled  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  of 
Berwick,  and  justified  their  measures  by  the  duty  of 
defending  their  religion,  country,  and  laws,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  episcopal  Court  party.  If  some 
individuals  of  the  populace  had  been  guilty  of  ex- 
cesses, or  if  persons  of  distinction,  through  excessive 
apprehension,  had  gone  too  far,  an  inquiry  might  be 
Made,  and,  if  necessary,  punishment  inflicted. — 
But  this  must  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  make  war 
Tipon  a  whole  people,  or  to  require  it,  in  slavish  sub- 
niission,  to  sacrifice  all  that  it  had  obtained,  or  trust 
for  the  future  to  arbitrary  will  alone.  The  King  s 
repeated  promise  that  he  would  maintain  the  Church 
and  govern  according  to  the  laws,  was  an  empty 
form,  because  his  actions  did  not  agree  with  it; 
and  by  the  Church, .  he  understood  the  obtruded 
ilpiscopal  Church,  or  aimed  at  its  re-establishment^ 
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and  rejected  all  further  imperatiyely  necessaTy  im- 
provements of  the  legislation,  as  was  evident  by  the 
late  arbitrary  prorogation  of  the  Parliament. 

With  respect  to  the  above  letter  in  particular,  many 
of  the  Scotch  affirmed,  in  general,  when  every  thing 
valuable  is  at  stake,  it  is  natural,  nay  lawful,  to  look 
for  assistance ;  but  a  mistake  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  such  assistance  could  be  afforded  only  by  arms, 
and  not  as  well  by  intercession  and  mediation.  Be- 
sides, that  letter  had  never  been  officially  dravm  up, 
approved,  or  dispatched.  The  Earl  of  Loudouiii  on 
whom  the  King  was  now  obliged  to  lay  the  chief 
blame,  confessed  that  he  had  drawn  up  the  letter  and 
sent  it  to  his  friends  for  their  signature  ;  but  that  it 
had  been  approved  by  a  few  only,  rejected  by  others, 
and  never  sent  to  its  destination.  That  if  any 
blame  attached  to  him  on  this  account,  yet  as  he  had 
drawn  it  up  before  the  Peace  of  Benvick,  (which 
others  denied)  he  was  already  exempt  from  accusa- 
tion and  punishment  by  the  subsequent  amnesty. 
The  King  himself  said  he  had  intercepted  the  letter, 
(**)and  Louis  XI.  declared,  in  May,  1640,  to  the 
English  Ambassador,  Leicester,  that  he  had  received 
no  letter  from  the  Scotch,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  would  never  assist  rebels  against  their 
King.  (**)  This  declaration  is  hardly  quite  consist- 
ent with  the  truth,  at  least,  it  is  probable  that  another 
copy  of  the  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Riche- 
lieu. (*)    The  latter,  however,  did  not  manifest  any 
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activity  on  that  account^    and  it  was   not  proved 
that  any  person  in  Scotland,  besides  Loudoun  and  his 
six  associates,  had  taken  any  pains  to  effect  a  closer 
connection  Xvith  France.     Loudoun  himself  was  ar* 
rested  on  the  11th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
stricter  investigation,   and  the  Court  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Laud  and  Strafford,  considered 
the  rebellion  of  the  Scotch  to  be  so  evident  and  so 
fully  proved,  that  they  did  not  entertain  a  moment's 
doubt  that  all  England  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
would  most  eagerly  and  zealously  support  the  King, 
if  he  summoned  a  Parliament.      But  these  men, 
swayed  by  violent  opinions,  knew  neither  men  nor 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  notion  of  calling  a  Par^ 
liament  did  not  arise  by  any  means  from  a  sense  or 
conviction  of  political  duty  as  Statesmen,  but  want  of 
money,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  arbitraiy 
measures,  was  such  that  it  was  not  posssible  even  to 
pay  the  civil  officers  and  servants  their  ordinary  sa» 
lary,  still  less  to  defray  the  expenses  of  great  military 
armaments.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  at  this  moment, 
when  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  pacify  and 
gain  the  people's  minds,  the  unvoted  taxes,  for  in- 
stance the  detested  ship-money,  were  levied    with 
the  greatest  rigour ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  tribimals 
proceeded  without  any  indulgence,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  Court  had  full  confidence  in  its  cause  and  its 
rights,  and  did  not  think  of  sununoning  a  Parlia^ 
nient  from  necessity. 
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When  the  King  did  at  length  call  a  Pariiament  to 
meet  on  the  12th  April,  1640,  the  feelings  and  hopes 
which  had  hitherto  been  partly  quashed  or  suppressed, 
revived  with  double  force.  Though  the  Established 
Church,  for  instance,  had  many  adherents  in  Eng- 
land, the  majority  thought  it  inconvenient  and  absurd 
to  attempt  to  force  the  Episcopal  system  upon  another 
people  with  great  expense  and  exertions.  But  above 
all,  it  was  feared  that  the  complete  victory  of  the 
King  in  Scotland  would  for  ever  destroy  the  public 
rights  of  England  which  had  been  laid  aside  for  ten 
years. 

After  Charles  had  opened  the  English  Parliament 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1640,  with  a  short  speech,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Lord  Finch,  made  a  loi^  dis* 
course,  in  which,  with  much  that  was  good,  there  was 
also  a  great  deal  that  was  singular  and  absurd.  He 
compared  the  King  with  Phoebus,  and  his  subjects 
with  Phston,  and  said  that  the  Parliament  should 
beware  of  attempting  to  guide  the  chariot  itself 
Then  followed  bitter  complaints  of  the  disobedience, 
treachery,  and  rebellion  of  the  Scotch,  all  which  the 
King  could  not,  and  would  not,  by  any  means  bear. 
Befiolutions,  he  continued,  which  aim  at  improve- 
ments, give  room  for  much  discussion,  in  order  to 
bring  the  truth  to  light  and  produce  conviction ;  but 
if  the  question  relates  to  necessary  and  evident  mea^ 
nires,  deliberation  and  delay  are  out  of  place.     Thi^ 
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is  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  at  present ;  wherefore 
the  Parliament  may  lay  aside  all  long  discussion^ 
nd  grant  money;  after  which,  the  King  pledges 
his  word  that  all  other  matters  shall  he  hrought 
forward  and  discussed.  The  Lower  House  chose  Mr. 
Granville  for  its  speaker,  on  whose  introduction  Finch, 
for  the  second  time,  highly  extolled  the  King,  and 
then  added,  "  cursed  for  ever  he  he  who  would  make 
fte  smallest  innovation  in  this  happy  government  T' 
This  exclamation  was  greatly  applauded,  because 
every  one  interpreted  it  his  own  way. 

Though  the   King  had  represented    the  speedy 
granting  of  taxes  for  carrying  on  the  war  as  a  duty, 
and  had  besides  produced  Loudoun's  letter  as  a  proof 
of  the  greatest  guilt,  the  first  days  of  the  session  were 
passed  in  forming  committees,  receiving  petitions,  &c. 
and  even  after  these  preliminary  affairs  had  been 
finished,  the  House  of  Commons  still  deferred  the 
Scotch  affairs,  and  affirmed  that  grievances  ought  to 
take  the  precedence  of  grants  of  money,  and  domestic 
dangers  and  wants  of  foreign  ones.     Benjamin  Rud- 
jard,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  former 
Parliaments,    recommended  mutual  moderation  on 
this  occasion,  and  said,  "  Princes  are  jealous  of  their 
power,  and  nations  of  their  liberties ;    but  affairs  dp 
not  go  on  well  unless  both  are  kept  vdthin  their  due 
bounds/'     Pym  spoke  on  the  following  day,  the  17th 
April,  to  the  same  effect,  and  proceeded  on  the  prin-^ 
ople  that  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  but  this  by 
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no  means  hindered  the  calling  of  responsible  officers 
to  account^  and  circmnstantially  stating  the  griev- 
ances  by  which  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  of  leh- 
gion,  and  of  the  snbject,  had  been  violated.  Pym 
accordingly  complained  that  Parliament  were  dis- 
solved before  they  were  able  to  state  their  grievances, 
though  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was  allowed 
to  speak  before  he  was  executed.  Several  membeis 
of  Parliament  were  arrested,  contrary  to  the  un- 
doubted liberty  of  speech,  and  had  been  interrogated 
and  punished  by  incompetent  judges.  Eoman  Car 
tholics  had  been  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws,  favoured,  and  placed  in  offices  ;  the  printing  of 
dangerous  religious  books  had  been  permitted ;  Fio- 
testants  persecuted  for  matters  of  no  importance ;  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extended;  exorbitant  rights 
given  to  the  arrc^ant  Bishops,  and  the  usages  of  the 
Church  arbitrarily  altered  ;  monopolies  had  been 
granted ;  the  forests  extended ;  merited  punishment 
bought  off;  Courts  of  Commission  introduced ;  sol- 
diers quartered  on  the  citizens ;  taxes  of  many  kinds 
levied  without  being  voted ;  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  advocated;  and  Mainwaring,  its  defenderr 
promoted,  without  regard  to  the  objections  of  Fa^ 
liament.  The  chief  grievance,  concluded  Pym, 
is  doubtless  the  not  assembling  of  the  Parliament, 
which,  by  the  ancient  unrepealed  laws,  ought  to  meet 
every  year.  This  is  the  more  injurious,  because  die 
best  and  most  salutary  means  of  strengthening  bH 
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the  bonds  of  affection  and  confidence  between  the 
King  and  people  is  lost,  so  that  the  people  cannot 
produce  their  petitions,  nor  the  King  provide  for  his 
wants  in  a  legal  manner. 

Almost  all  the  grievances  here  enumerated  were 
80  founded  in  truth,  and  the  facts  complained  of  so 
contrary  to  the  laws,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  next  following  days,  appointed  several  committees, 
in  order,  after  a  more  careful  investigation,  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  grievances  to  be  laid  before  the 
Lords  and  the  King.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  King  sunmioned  the  two  Houses  to  Whitehall, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  caused  the  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  to  acquaint  them  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  more  prompt  in  granting  supplies,  as 
in  the  sequel  they  would  either  be  of  no  avail  or 
must  be  much  larger.  In  the  same  manner,  he 
8&id,  Ireland,  confiding  in  his  word,  had  on  the 
•econd  day  after  the  convocation  of  the  Parliament, 
granted  him  six  subsidies.  The  King  had  never 
intended  to  make  ship-money,  which  had  been  parti*- 
colarly  mentioned,  a  regular  annual  revenue,  but  had 
levied  and  expended  it  only  as  a  temporary  measure 
for  the  general  good.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speechj^ 
the  Lord  Keeper  said,  ''  His  Majesty  commands  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  can  propose  nothing  for  the  secu- 
Ay  of  your  property  and  liberties  which  he  is  not 
leady  to  grant.  He  has  shown  you  motives,  means, 
and  ways,  to  make  this  a  most  hiippy  and  blessed 
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Parliament,  if  you  demonstrate  to  him  on  your  si 
good  will  and  confidence ; — this  will  oblige  him,  an 
secure  you  more  than  anything  which  suspicion  an 
jealousy  can  devise." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  Royal  Message,  whic 
took  place  on  the  following  day,  very  numerous  a 
tacks  (indications  of  the  future)  were  made  upon  ti 
Bishops.  Formerly,  it  was  observed,  the  Prelab 
were  often  useful  mediators  between  the  King  ai 
the  people  ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  pretend  tol 
more  active  than  their  predecessors,  and  wiser  tha 
the  laws.  Thus  they  have  discovered  a  new  an 
better  form  of  Constitution,  by  which  the  King  is  I 
be  absolute ;  and  they  require  much  gratitude  forthi 
invention,  though  they  thereby  bring  him  into 
thousand  difficulties,  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  th 
people  from  him.     " 

The  result  of  the  debates  was  the  more  favoraU 
to  treating  of  the  grievances  before  the  grant  of  suj 
plies^  because  many  members  were  secretly  quit 
averse  from  a  civil  war  with  the  Scotch,  and  wei 
least  of  all  disposed  to  have  them  put  down  b; 
English  money  and  an  English  force^  before  tb 
public  law  of  England  was  more  firmly  consohdato 
and  recognised. 

The  King,  much  incensed  at  all  these  proceedings 
unexpectedly  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  dt 
24th  of  April,  called  upon  it  to  hasten  the  supplies 
$md  conjured  the  Lords,  accusing  the  Lower  House 
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not  to  join  it,  but  to  leave  it  to.  its  own  course  and 
fate.  For,  if  the  supplies  did  not  come  in,  in  due 
tiine,  he  could  not  tell  what  mischief  would  ensue. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  Lords,  in  a  conference 
with  Deputies  of  the  Commons,  recommended  the 
hastening  of  the  supplies,  ancT  said,  they  by  no  means 
desired  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  Commons, 
or  prescribe  to  them  any  line  of  conduct ;  but  as 
members  of  a  body — from  love  to  their  country,  and 
to  perform  their  duty  to  the  King — ^they  however 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  his  wishes  and  proposals 
into  consideration  in  preference  to  any  other  subject. 
The  Commons,  displeased  at  the  King's  very  unusual 
proceeding,  and  at  the  complaint  made  at  the  same 
time,  sent  word  to  the  Lords, .  through  Pym,  that 
interference  of  this  kind  was  undoubtedly  a  violation 
of  all  custom  and  right ;  they  requested,  therefore, 
that  they  would  in  future  take  no  notice  of  any  matter 
pending  before  the  House  of  Commons  till  it  was 
commimicated  to  them,  and  the  Commons  would 
observe  the  same  rule  with  respect  to  the  Upper 
House.  The  King  saw  that  his  impetuosity  had 
betrayed  him  into  an  injurious  precipitation,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  contented  itself  with  declaring  that 
it  was  no  breach  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  heajr 
a  speech  made  by  the  King,  and  to  communicate  it. 

Among  several  royal  propositions  now  again  ad- 
^i^essed  to  the  Commons,  the  last  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  would  grant  him  twelve  subsidies,  pay- 
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able  in  three  years,  he  would  give  up  the  Bhip-money, 
and  leave  the  Commons  time  to  bring  forward  their 
grievances  in  this  and  the  following  sessions.  Twdve 
subsidies  might  amount  to  about  850,000  pounds 
sterling,  and  were  perhaps  not  too  great  a  compeih 
sation  for  the  revenue  renounced,  and  certainly  not 
too  large  to  meet  the  impending  expenditure.  The 
King,  however,  had  authorised  Vane,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  case  the  proposal  could  not  be  carried, 
to  reduce  the  demand  to,  it  is  said,  six  subsidies. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  debates,  Hampden  pat 
the  question  thus :  Whether  the  House  would  ap- 
prove of  the  King's  proposal  as  it  was  contained  in 
the  message.  But  as  this  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion appeared  captious,  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  proposed  that  they  should  first  answer 
the  question,  whether  money  should  be  granted  to 
the  King,  with  "  Yes/'  or  "  No,"  and  afterwards  de- 
liberate what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  doing  it 
This  more  precise  mode  of  proceeding  would  probably 
have  been  approved,  had  not  Vane,  and  Herbert,  the 
Attorney  General,  declared  that  the  King  would 
accept  nothing,  if  they  did  not  grant  him  all.  This 
arrogant  declaration  emended  many,  and  embarrassed 
the  debate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  House  broke 
up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  in  order,  if  po6sible> 
to  come  to  a  final  resolution  on  the  following  morning. 
According  to  some  accounts,  those  officers  consi- 
dered the  King's  demand  as  proper,  and  thought  to 
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obtain  more  by  firm  conduct.  According  to  otherSi 
Vane  acted  maliciously,  or  even  treacherously,  wholly 
suppressing  the  King  s  declaration  that  he  would  be 
contented  with  a  smaller  grants  and  purposely  striv- 
ing to  cause  an  open  breach.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
affair  was  by  no  means  rendered  desperate,  or  con- 
cluded, by  Vane's  having  made  that  declaration  on  the 
4th  of  May,  either  with  or  without  orders ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  King  might  very  easily  have  corrected 
any  mistake  on  the  following  day,  and  have  caused 
the  debates  in  the  House  to  be  continued  in  an 
amicable  manner.  Instead  of  this,  Charles  summoned 
both  Houses  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  said,  addressing 
his  discourse,  however,  entirely  to  the  Lords: — 
"  However  disagreeable  the  occasion  is  which  leads 
me  to  enter  this  House,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Lords  have  so  readily  listened  to  me,  and  have  shown 
me  so  much  attachment,  that  it  is  not  their  faulty 
any  more  than  it  is  mine,  if  this  Parliament  does 
not  come  to  a  happy  end.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  grievances,  and  I  allow  that  some  exist ; 
but  certainly  by  no  means  so  many  as  is  affirmed. 
I  am  also  ready  to  redress  them,  and  that  rather  out 
of  Parliament  than  through  it.  In  the  same  manner 
I  will  maintain  the  English  Church,  as  it  has  been 
constituted,  with  or  without  the  Parliament.  To 
delay  is  the  worst  mode  of  refusing ;  however,  I  do 
not  ascribe  the  blame  to  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  only. the  malicious  stratagems  of  a  few 
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seditious  men  have  led  to  these  misnndeistaiidings. 
With  respect  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  for  which 
so  much  pretended  apprehension  is  felt,  no  King  was 
ever  more  concerned  than  I  am  for  the  security  of 
property,  personal  liberty,  and  true  religion."  To 
these  words  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals  added: 
"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  Majesty  the  King  dissolves  this  Pa^ 
liament.'*  (*') 

In  a  detailed  justification,  issued  immediately 
afterwards,  the  King  reproaches  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  useless  delay,  unbecoming  examination 
of  his  mode  of  government,  improper  attempts  to 
place  him  and  his  ofiicers  in  an  odious  light,  culpar 
ble  presumption,  as  instead  of  granting  the  supplies 
at  once  they  wanted  to  negociate  with  him  and 
extort  concessions ;  lastly,  malice,  cunning,  and  the 
endeavours  of  the  leaders  to  attack  and  shake  the 
State  and  Church  in  their  essential  foundations. 
Some  members  of  Parliament  were  arrested  imme- 
diately after  the  dissolution,  their  papers  examined 
and  proceedings  commenced  against  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  a  former  occasion,  which  had 
been  so  severely  blamed. 

This  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  was,  without  all 
doubt,  the  most  precipitate,  the  most  foolish  and 
unjust  measure  that  the  King  could  possibly  have 
adopted  at  this  moment ;  and  it  is  an  evident  proof  of 
the  narrow  views  and  infatuation  which  then  pre- 
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vailed,  that  in  the  whole  Privy  Council  only  two 
men,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Holland, 
opposed  it.  Vane  participated  in  the  fault ;  but  no 
blame  was  at  that  time  laid  upon  him,  and  he  was 
stiffered  to  retain  his  office  and  dignities ;  while  Mr. 
Windebank,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote,  "  The  dis- 
solution is  a  great  misfortune,  but  was  the  only  course 
to  be  taken,  and  the  King  can  justify  his  conduct  be- 
fore God  and  the  whole  world."  All  well  disposed 
persons  in  the  whole  kingdom  lamented  the  im- 
mense mistake,  and  it  was  welcome  only  to  the  King's 
enemies,  because  they  were  convinced  that  no  Parlia- 
ment would  proceed,  without  new  and  greater  provo- 
cations, to  the  object  which  they  had  already  proposed 
to  themselves. 

"I  heartily  rejoice,"  said  Haslerig,  "  that  the  King 
dissolved  the  Parliament;"  and  St.  John  said.  Things 
must  become  worse  before  they  are  better.  An  as- 
sertion which  often  occurs  in  revolutionary  times,  and 
which  generally  seeks  to  hide  political  nullity  and 
moral  indifference  under  the  appearance  of  prudent 
foresight  and  magnanimous  courage. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  question 
arose  whether  the  Convocation,  which  was  summoned 
at  the  same  time,  was  thereby  put  an  end  to,  or  whe- 
ther it  could  continue  its  proceedings  and  come  to 
independent  resolutions.  Some  lawyers,  who  were 
consulted  on  the  subject,  answered  the  question  in 
the  affirmative  on  the  strength  of  precedents,  others 
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denied  it,  alleging  a  later  law  of  the  reign  of  Henij 
YIII.  The  first  opinion  was  approved  by  Laud  and 
the  King.  Many  of  the  resolutions  now  adopted 
would  perhaps  have  been  received  with  approbation, 
in  more  tranquil  times.  It  gave  offence,  however, 
that  the  immutability  of  the  whole  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  was  laid  down  as  the 
Supreme  Law,  and  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  new 
oath.  (")  Nay,  that  the  Clergy,  going  beyond  their 
sphere,  taught  the  divine  unlimited  right  of  the  King 
in  Church  and  State,  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
powers  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  people  existed,  and  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  was  not  to  be  violated 
either  by  attack  or  defence.  Every  Clergyman  was, 
on  certain  fixed  Sundays,  to  declare  and  defend  from 
the  pulpit  these  doctrines,  which  indirectly  annihilated 
the  right  of  granting  the  supplies. 

The  King  readily  confirmed  these  resolutions,  and 
thought  himself  strong  in  his  union  with  the  Bishops, 
while  the  people  became  more  and  more  violent  and 
attempted  to  storm  the  palace  of  the  very  unpopnltf 
Archbishop  Laud.  (^)  At  the  same  time,  the  hopes 
of  the  Scotch  increased  of  spreading  their  notions  in 
England ;  for  they  were  accurately  informed  by  their 
friends  and  deputies  of  the  course  of  public  affiurs 
there,  and  received  promises,  partly  sincere  and  partly 
delusive,  of  future  support,  if  they  should  unexpect- 
edly meet  with  considerable  resistance. 

When  the  King  prorogued  the  Scotch  Parliament 
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almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  English,  the  former 
paid  no  regard  to  it,  hut  met  of  its  own  authority,  in 
June,  1640,  referring  to  former  examples,  and  proved 
in  polite  language  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  the  public  affairs.   This  led  to  a  refutation 
of  all  the  accusations  lately  made  by  the  King,  to  the 
adoption  of  almost  all  the  propositions  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  ecclesiastical  reso- 
lutions.    Instead  of  the  Clergy,  newly-elected  Lay- 
men were  admitted  into  the  Parliament,  arbitrary 
Proclamations  declared  not  to  have  the  force  of  law, 
the  Privy  Counsellors  made  answerable  and  depend- 
ent on  the  Parliament,  taxes  imposed  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  the  royal  authority  confided,  ad 
\     interim,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Estates.      It  was  fur- 
ther decided,  that  nobody  should  be  declared  a  rebel  or 
a  criminal  unless  by  a  resolution  of  the*Parliament,  or 
';     hy  the  sentence  of  his  legitimate  judges.     Thus  the 
*     King  came  at  the  same  time  to  an  open  rupture  with 
^     Scotland,  and  the  most  serious  differences  with  Eng- 
l     land,  because  he  obstinately  adhered  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples,  and  never  accurately  comprehended  the  state 
of  the  ever-changing,  agitated  world.  A  just  sovereign, 
^  Charles  so  often  calls  himself,  would  have  become 
^^nciled  to  both  nations ;  a  prudent  one,  at  least 
gamed  the  friendship  of  one  of  them;  at  present, 
^ohody  was  on  his  side,  except  those  flatterers  who 
^^lared  arbitrary  will  to  be  legal,  and  most  errone- 
^^ly  ascribed  to  it  invincible  power. 

VOL.    II.  ¥ 
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This  disposition  to  arbitrary  proceedings  was  ma- 
nifested in   contradiction  to  the  Eang's  declarati(»i 
after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  the  levying  of 
soldiers,  and  taxing  all  classes  by  his  own  authority. 
He  not  only  had  recourse  to  the  old  financial  mea- 
sures, which  have  already  been  enumerated  and  cen- 
sured, but  in  proportion  as  the  want  of  money  became 
more  urgent,  proceeded,  vdth  a  bold  disdain  of  all 
legal  means,  to  more  violent  and  unjust  measures,  as 
the    following  extracts  of  the  reports  of  French 
Ambassadors   and   English  Statesmen,    sufficiently 
prove.     M.  de  Montreuil  writes  on  the  24th  May, 
1640,  (^)  "  Scarcely  had  the  King  dissolved  the  Pa^ 
liament  when  he  found  himself  embarrassed  how  to 
pay  the  army,  and  therefore  sent  on  Friday  for  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  demanded  of  than 
a  loan  of  two  millions,  and  gave  them  time  till  Tues- 
day to  consult  on  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  it* 
But  he  sent  for  them  again  on  Sunday,  when  4be 
Mayor  answered  him  very  ingenuously  that  he  yf^B 
endeavouring  by  all  means  to  obtain  the  money,  but 
submitted  to  his  Majesty  whether  it  was  advisable^ 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  employ  force  again^ 
the  people.    Hereupon  the  King  summoned  four  rf 
the  four  and  twenty    Aldnmen    of   London^  tsii 
ordered  them  to  give  him  the  names  of  the  richest 
persons.     Instead  of  this,  they  answered  that  this 
was  impossible,  because  in  trade  and  commerce  eveiy* 
thing  was  fluctuating,  and  it  could  not  be  known 
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i^hich  merchants  were  rich,  and  which  were  poor. 
lliis  answer  displeased  the  King  so  much  that  he 
caused  them  to  he  confined  in  four  different  prisons." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  and  the  26th  of  July,  Mon- 
treuil  ¥nites :  "  There  are  daily  disturbances  in  the 
Counties,  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  Soldiers.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  other  places  refuse 
to  serve  by  sea — ^the  Militia  of  Oxford  will  not  serve 
either  by  sea  or  land — the  Soldiers  in  Somerset  have 
ill-treated  their  Colonel  Lansfort — ^the  recruits  raised 
in  Dorsetshire  have  thought  fit  to  kill,  and  to  hang 
up  by  the  legs.  Lieutenant  Moore,  who  treated  them 
rather  rigourously — ^in  Suffolk,  some  soldiers  have 
put  on  their  shirts  over  their  clothes,  and  repre- 
sented  and  ridiculed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  symptoms,  workmen  are  daily  carried  off 
&om  their  shops,  and  taken  on  board  the  fleet  destined 
agamst  Scotland — ^warlike  stores  are  daily  embarked 
Hihe  soldiers  are  sent  to  the  fi^ntiers — and  the 
Serais  are  making  preparations  for  their  departure. 

"  Of  the  money  belonging  to  private  persons  and 
Spanish  Merchants,  which  the  King  had  put  under 
fi^uestration  in  the  Tower,  two-thirds  have  been 
spent  fi^m  absolute  necessity,  and  he  has  only  about 
^40,000  remaining.  Of  all  the  injudicious  counsels 
^f  Strafford,  this  is  blamed  almost  more  than  any 
^ther,  because,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  temporary 
^vantage,  it  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  people  and 
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deprived  the  King  of  a  larger  revenue  connected  with 

this  traffic.     But  that  mildness  appears  almost  more 

absurd,  v^hich  so  much  reduces  the  original  profit,  and 

yet  suffers  the  grounds  for  complaints,  and  the  fear  of 

similar  acts  of  violence  to  subsist  in  all  their  force. 

It  is  proposed  to  coin  those  «£40,000  into  money, 

mixing  three    quarters    copper,   and    thus  making 

<;6160,000 ;  but,  not  to  mention  that  the  people  now 

generally  disapprove  of  yrhat  is  done,  the  citizens 

already  declare  openly  that  they  viriD  never  take  such 

depreciated  coin  at  its  full  nominal  value.     Yet  thi^ 

proposal,  without  regard  to  violent  opposition,  has 

been  carried  by   StraflFord,  on  v^hich  occasion,  as 

often  happens  to  him,  he  fell  into  a  violent  passion. 

Thus,  avvreek  ago,  he  called  the  Mayor  of  London  a 

traitor,  and  summoned  him  before  the  Star  Chamber, 

because  he  did  not  collect  the  ship-money.      In  the 

second  half  of  July,  the  King  renewed,  in  a  letter,  his 

demand  of  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  pounds,  that  he 

might  not  be  obliged  to  depreciate  the  coin.     If  they 

refused  this  application,  he  should  be  compelled  to 

take  extreme  measures,  and  do  things  to  which  he 

was  averse,  and  which  they  would  not  like  to  hear. 

When  the  Mayor  had  read  this  letter  aloud,  he  called 

upon  the  persons  present  to  comply  with  the  request 

of  the  King :  notwithstanding  this,  having  previously 

given  their  votes,  they  answered  they  could  not  do 

what  the  King  required  of  them."    "  On  Sunday  last, 

— writes  Montreuil  on  the  13th  of  September,r-tiie 
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Secretary  of  State,  Cottington,  surprised  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  East  India  Company,  who  were  assembled 
to  debate  on  the  sale  of  their  pepper,  and  had  resolved 
to  sell  it  to  several  private  persons  for  700,000  francs, 
payable  in  four  instalments.  Cottington  said  to  them 
that  he  sequestrated  all  the  pepper  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  who  would  take  it  on  the  above  conditions.  He 
added  that  the  King  was  not  obliged  to  them  for  it, 
but  they,  on  the  contrary,  owei  him  thanks,  because 
he  intended  to  employ  the  money  produced  by  this 
pepper  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  their 
lives  and  their  liberty,  of  all  which  the  Scotch  wanted 
to  deprive  them.  On  this  occasion  Cottington  spoke 
of  the  latter  in  very  injurious  terms,  but  received  from 
the  merchants  only  the  answer  that  as  all  the  per- 
sons interested  were  not  present,  of  course  no  resolu- 
tion could  be  taken  at  this  moment.'' 

From  other  sources,  it  appears  that  the  King  imme- 
diately sold  the  pepper,  purchased  on  credit,  below 
the  purchase  price,  levied  ship-money  as  before,  and 
dispensed  Catholics,  on  payment  of  money,  from  the 
observance  of  the  laws.  All  this,  however,  produced 
but  little ;  on  which  account  Charles  wrote  to  his 
Ministers  that  if  they  could  only  hold  out  till  the  end 
of  August,  he  hoped  for  a  successful  termination  of  the 
Scotch  war,  for  that  through  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  Rebels,  and  the  impatience  of  the  people  under 
the  intolerable  burthens,  the  prey  was  ready  to 
drop  into^heir  hands,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
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iniBs  it  for  want  of  money.  In  several  letters  and 
reports  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Cottington, 
and  the  Treasurer  Windebank,  they  say,  the  mo^ 
chants  and  citisens  complain  bitterly  of  the  plan  of 
coining  bad  money ;  bnt  yonr  Majesty  has  no  reason 
to  regard  this,  as  they  certainly  wiU  not  lend  you  any. 
Before  your  departure,  your  Majesty  rummaged  every 
comer  where  there  was  any  hope  of  finding  money ; 
but  to  employ  coerdve  measures  in  these  disordered 
times  appears  to  the  Lords,  on  account  of  the  danr 
gerous  consequences,  very  hassardous.  The  Mayor  is 
such  a  beast,  and  the  Aldermen,  his  brethren,  such 
cattle,  as  they  wiU  be  neither  driven  nor  go  for 
themselTes. 

Notmthstanding  this  extreme  pecuniary  distress^ 
such  numerous  mutinies  of  the  soldiers,  such  gene- 
ral dissatisfiu^tion  at  the  approaching  war,  the  King 
caused  prayers  to  be  put  up  in  all  the  churches  for  the 
success  of  his  arms,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August 
issued  a  declaration  of  the  following  tenor :  Tfae 
Scotch  have  rejected  all  clemency  have  sought  un* 
der  religious  pretexts,  to  undermine  the  royal  power, 
and  hostilely  attacked  England.  If  however  they 
confess  their  crimes  and  solicit  pardon,  it  shall  be 
granted  them;  otherwise  every  one  who  is  guilty 
shall  suffer  the  merited  punishment  of  treason  and 
sedition. 

Two  days  previous  to  this  royal  declaration,  the 
Scotch,  to  the  amount  of  20,000  foot  aad  2,500 
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horse,    entered  the  English  territory,  ohserved  at 
first  strict  discipline,  and  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion.   But  want  soon  compelled  them  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  whereby  the  Roman  Catho- 
Kcs  especially  were  excessively  burdened,  nay  plun- 
dered.   They  printed  declarations,  in  order  to  prove 
that  they  defended  Ood,  religion,  and  liberty,  and 
that  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  ill-advised 
King.  (")     Soon  afterwards,  they  required  the  con- 
firmation of  their  previous  resolutions,  the  revocation 
of  the  above  accusations,  and  the  calling  of  an  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  establish  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

More  seemed  to  depend  on  the  use  of  arms  than 
on  written  declarations.     Though  the  soldiers  in  the 
Scotch  army  were  for  the  most  part  inexperienced, 
they  had  good  officers,  and  bore,  as  a  sign  of  their 
enthusiasm,  the  Scotch  arms  in  their  standards,  with 
an  inscription  in   letters  of  gold — "For  Christ's 
crown  and  the  Covenant."     The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, the  King's  commander-in-chief,  was  gene* 
rally  ill,  and  Conway,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
through  unskilfulness  and  cowardice,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  so  defeated  at  Newbum,  that  the  Scotch 
were  able  to  occupy  Newcastle  and  Durham,  and  the 
King  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  York.     His  army, 
indeed,  still  amounted  to  16,000  mfantry  and  2,000 
cavalry ;  but  they  were  nothing  less  than  inclined  to 
%ht,  and  it  was  feared  that,  from  the  impossibility  of 
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punctually  paying  and  supporting  so  great  a  niunbeT 
for  a  long  time,  most  of  them  would  desert. 

In  this  distress  some -persons,  recollecting  former 
examples,  thought  of  summoning  the  Lords  to  York, 
and  most  of  the  Counsellors  assented  to  this  opinion, 
partly  because  they  saw  no  other  resource,  and  partly 
because  they  hoped  that  this  would  be  the  quickest 
means  of  obtaining  money.    Persons  of  more  penetra- 
tion, however,  remarked  that  the  Lords  would  certainly 
speak  of  nothing,  and  propose  nothing  better,  than 
the  summoning  of  a  Parliament.      This  measure 
would  certainly  be  attended  with  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  but  yet  it  was  doubtless  wiser  to  govern 
according  to  the  laws  and  the  general  vdsh,  than 
longer  to  submit  to  the  present  embarrassments,  and 
at  the  end  to  have  this  resolution  extorted  by  the 
Rebels.     Twenty  Earls  and  Barons  presented  a  re- 
monstrance in  the  same  spirit  against  the  war  and 
the  mode  of  government  hitherto  followed,  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  similar  addresses  from  London  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  distress  and  confusion,  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, between  a  proud  enemy  rendered  presumptuous 
by  success,  and  an  army,  if  not  wholly  seduced,  yet 
discouraged,  in  a  seditious  country  inclined  to  the 
Rebels — anudst  reluctant  courtiers  and  officers,  and 
with  a  Treasury  entirely  empty,  the  Convocation  of 
the  Lords  was  resolved  on  as  the  nearest  resource, 
by  which  in  fact  the  summoning  of  a  ParUament  was 
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likewise  decided.  Accordingly  Charles  declared^  on 
the  24th  of  Septemher,  to  the  Lords  assembled  at 
York,  that  he  had  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Queen,  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  for  the  8th 
November,  1640 ;  but  that  at  the  present  moment, 
they  had  to  decide  what  answer  should  be  given  to 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Scots,  and  how  the  army 
should  be  supported. 

After  much  disputing,  an  armistice  with  the  Scotch 
was  concluded  at  Ripon,  on  the  10th  October,  on 
the  condition  that  <£.850  daily  should  be  paid  to 
them  for  two  months  at  least,  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  army.  (**)  Thus  the  King,  who  was  not  able 
to  pay  one  army  of  his  own,  undertook  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  a  second,  of  the  enemy ;  or  rather 
the  fate  of  the  two  armies  and  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  to  be  concluded  with  the  Scotch  at  London 
depended  entirely  on  the  English  Parliament,  and  no 
longer  on  the  King. 


NOTES.— CHAPTER    I. 


(1)  Page  2.  The  electors  were  free  tenants  of  the  Crown, 
who  had  an  income  of  40  shillings  per  annum,  and  resided  in 
the  County.    Brodie,  Vol.  I.  p.  428. 

(2)  Page  14.  According  to  the  '^  Memoires  de  Madame  de 
Motteville/*  Laud  entertained  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
commencement  ought  to  he  made  with  changes  in  Scotland. 

(3)  Page  16.  Eyen  Laud  himself  confesses  that  some 
Bishops  '*  went  not  the  right  way."    Laud  Troubles^  p.  75. 

(4)  Page  17.  According  to  Bums,  the  stool  was  thrown 
by  an  old  woman  named  Janet  Geddes.  Israeli^  Vol.  III.  p.  469. 

(5)  Page  18.  Guthrie,  Mem.  20,  affirms  that  the  tumult  did 
not  arise  accidentally,  but  was  the  result  of  measures  conceited 
between  some  Clergy  and  Nobles. 

(6)  Page  22.  Even  Montrose,  among  others,  voted  to  dui 
effect    Outhrie,  Vol.  IX.  p.  235. 

(7)  Page  23.  The  zeal  was  so  great,  that  Baillie  p.  10  njv: 
'*  No  man  may  speak  anything  in  public  for  the  King's  partj, 
except  he  would  have  himself  marked  for  a  sacrifice  to  be  killed 
one  day.'' 

(8)  Page  26.  Some,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  signed  their 
names  with  blood.    Outhrie,  Vol.  IX.  p.  238. 

(9)  Page  31.  Miscell.  State  Papers,  VoL  11.,  pp.  101— 107. 
The  University  of  Aberdeen  compared  the  Covenant  with  the 
French  league.    Guihrie^  Vol.  IX.  p.  239. 

(10)  Page  31:  Hamilton  (who  was  naturally  of  a  serioos 
and  melancholy  temperament)  was  fully  sensible  of  the  difficnltr 
of  his  situation,  and  that  he  would  displease  both  parties. 
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(10)  Pbge  37.  Thus  the  daughter  of  a  clergymitn  named 
Ifilchesden  prophesied  against  the  King  and  for  the  Covenant. 
iandersan^  p.  244. 

(11)  Page  38.  This  proceeding  of  the  Bishops  was  blamed 
18  arrogant  and  imprudent,  and  Hamilton  himself  was  not  satis- 
ied  with  it  ;-*at  least  he  writes,  on  the  27th  November,  1638, 
^  that  he  had  been  by  the  Lords  of  the  Clergy  grossly  abused , 
for  bringing  in  those  things,  not  in  the  ordinary  and  legal  way." 
Bnt  what  way  was  that  ?  Miseett.  State  Papers^  Vol.  II., 
p.  114. 

(12)  Page  40.  When  each  Congregation  sent  a  Lay  Elder 
sntitled  to  vote  the  Cleigy  were  always  in  the  minority. 

(13)  Page  40.  ^^  If  it  had  been  delayed  till  the  morrow,  it  is 
feaied  many  would  have  slipped  away."  Baillie^  p.  118.  The 
aittiiigs  continued  from  10  or  11  o'clock  tiU  4  or  5.  ''So  we 
IN  all  relieved  of  the  expense  of  a  dinner."  p.  101. 

(14)  Page  41.  They  identified  their  case  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Cookf  Vol.  II.  p.  469  ;  Neal^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  282  ;  Manteth,  p.  40. 

{IS)  Page  41  i  Grotius,  in  reference  to  the  above  proceed- 
iogSi  wrote  to  Oxenstiema :  ''  Nunquam  vidi  bellis  civilibus 
neliores  fieri  honunes,  qui  verus  est  Ecclesiae  nitor,  quod 
I>raecipuum  Deus  et  spectat  et  postulat."  CfrotH  EpistoUe^ 
p.  1127. 

(16)  Page  41.  The  Assembly  dissolved  itself  on  the  20th 
December.    Cook^  pp.  472    501. 

(17)  Page  42.  The  King  complained  of  scandalous  libels, 
tosgression  of  his  orders,  preparations  for  war,  refusal  of  the 
^  of  supremacy,  &c.  The  latter  had  no  legal  force  in  Scot- 
^<i.    5i6/.  ifej^,  pp.  176— 177. 

(18)  Page  44.  It  was  said  that  Leslie  was  discontented  be- 
causethe  King  had  not  made  him  aPeer.  Howell,  Vol.VL  p.  38. 

(19)  Page  44.  In  this  war  I  never  heard  of  so  much  as  one 
louse  killed  by  either  army.  LUly,  Hist,  of  James  I.  and 
Charks,  Vol.  I.  p.  37. 
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(20)  Page  44.  The  King  was  very  sober,  meek,  and  pttieDL 
Neal,  Vol.  p.  239;  BaUlie,^.  180.  The  King's  general,  the  Eail 
of  Arundel,  possessed  neither  experience  nor  militaxy  talente, 
and  was  indifferent  to  the  disputes  about  the  Liturgy.  Hamfltoa 
also  wished  for  peace.  Wdrmek^  p.  1 13  ;  SanderBOHy  p.  250  ; 
HuMhworthy  p^.  8^—^46;  Hiardmeke,   YoL  11.  pp.  Id&-138. 

(21)  Page  46.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Benrick, 
Lords  Kinnoul  and  Ruthven,  as  the  promoters  of  it,  were  pdted 
with  stones  by  the  defxmt  mves  in  Edinburgh,  to  quicken  tlxir 
leal.    Guthrie^  p.  51. 

(22)  Page  48.  It  was  not  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  Eng- 
land.   Vol.  I.,  chap.  2,  at  the  beginning. 

(23)  Page  50.  Nalson,  VoL  I.  p.  276.  According  to  Bonet 
Vol.  I.  p.  44,  Montrose  drew  up  the  letter,  and  wrote  royr 
(a  fish,)  du  9cieU^  instead  of  ^*  ray,"  or  '*  rayon  du  soleiL*' 

(24)  Page  52.  Traquair  had  obtamed  the  letter  for  the 
King,  for  which  reason  he  was  afterwards  accused  as  the  gnod 
incendiary.    RuBhmorth^  p.  d56. 

(25)  Page  52.  Chambers,  a  Scotchman,  Richdieu's  chap- 
lain, conducted  many  secret  negociations.  Sander^cm^  p.  287 ; 
Lingard,  Vol.  X.  p.  85  ;  Chuzta,  VoL  I.  p.  189. 

(26)  Page  52.  It  seems  that  only  a  duplicate  came  into  tbe 
hands  of  Charles,  and  one  copy  to  Paris. 

(27)  Page  62.  This  was  called  the  Short,  by  way  of  contrs&t 
with  the  Long  Parliament. .  Lwdhw^  p.  4. 

(28)  Page  64.  It  gave  just  ofience,  that  the  fonn  of  th« 
oath  had  an '^etcsetera"  annexed  to  it  Orme^  Life  of  Baxter, 
Vol.  L  p.  26. 

(29)  Page  64.  On  the  9th  of  May  placards  were  posted  up, 
inviting  the  people  to  plunder  the  palace  of  the  Archbiihop. 
The  attack  was,  however,  repulsed  ;  many  who  had  beenina^ 
prisoneis  wore  rescued  by  their  companions,  and  only  one  of  the 
ringleaders  was  hanged  to  deter  others.  ColUtr^  p.  722 ;  Efii- 
ioi€B  Tk0ohigk€B  Prm$ianiimm  Virarum^  p.  558  ;  BuskKoril 
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p.  1085 ;  Seneterre  Afnbas9ade9  en  Angleterre^  Vol.  I.  foL 
MSS.  de  St.  Germain,  Vol.  773,  in  the  Paris  Library, 

(30)  Page  66,  Amhaaaadea  en  Angleterre,  St.  Germain, 
MSS.  765. 

(31)  page  71.  The  Scots  pay  (at  the  heginning)  for  all  they 
take,  unless  they  meet  with  a  recusant,  and  them  they  plunder. 
Letter  of  rane,  AfS.  CoU.  State  Papers,  II.  158. 

(32)  Page  71.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  Scotch, 
if  the  money  were  not  regularly  paid  to  them,  might  levy  it  in 
certain  counties.  Military  preparations  were  not  to  take  place 
during  the  armistice  ;  private  injuries  were  not  to  break  it,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Mon 
fetk,  p.  61 ;   Nalson,  p.  46a 


CHAPTER  11. 

From  the  Opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  breikag 
out  of  the  War  between  the  King  and  the  Parliammt 

[1640*1642.] 

With  the  exceptioii  of  the  narrow-minded  zealots 
who  fancied  that  England  could  and  ought  to  be  go- 
verned without  a  Parliament,  the  nation  manifested 
the  greatest  joy  at  its  heing  convoked.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  contrast  of  views  and  principles  between 
the  advocates  and  adversaries  of  the  King  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  former  said,  th^  King  has 
been  led  into  wrong  measures,  not  by  design  and  bad 
intentions,  but  by  distress  and  error,  and  being  now 
taught  by  experience,  neither  can  nor  will  ever  iall 
into  them  again.  He  has  accordingly  abolisheii 
many  oppressive  monopolies  and  privileges  in  AprS 
last  year,  and  set  at  liberty  all  persons  who  were 
imprisoned  for  not  obeying  the  Ordinances  relative 
to  taxes.  Evils  exist,  and  it  is  proper  to  remedy 
them,  but  with  moderation  and  confidence,  and  with- 
out forgetting  that  England  enjoys  many  most  iis- 
portant  advantages  before  other  countries.  Thus 
Spam,  Germany,  and  Austria  are  higher  taxed: 
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France  flotmshing  and  peaceful  without  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  power  of  the  King,  which  is  already 
very  much  diminished^cannot  be  further  limited  with- 
out injury  to  all  parties.    To  this  it  was  replied, — 
"  It  is  not  distress  that  compelled  the  King  to  such 
mistaken  measures ;  but  absurd  principles,  obstinately 
defended,  have  led  him  to  illegal  and  imprudent  steps. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  utmost  need  that  now  appa- 
rently brings  him  back  to  a  right  course ;    but  in 
tnith  he  has  neither  changed  his  opinions,  nor  be- 
come sensible  of  the  wrong  he  has  hitherto  done.  As 
long  as  every  temperate  remonstrance  is  followed  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  and  arbitrary  arrests,  every 
refiisal  of  supplies  by  violent  extortions,  every  legal 
opposition  by  accusations  of  treason  and  sedition, 
nothing,   or  next  to  nothing,  is  done    or  *  gained 
to  place  public  affairs  on  a  good  foundation.     With 
the  argument  that  it  is  worse  in  other  countries  sla- 
very of  every  kind  might  be  justified,  or  at  least 
excused,  and  therefore  arguments  of  so  little  weight 
ought  by  no  means  to  determine  the  measure  and  the 
object  of  our  exertions.    If  precipitate  changes  some- 
times injure  freedom,  cowardly  patience  certainly 
leads  to  tyranny,  and  the  good  that  still  exists  is 
niore  frequently  ascribed  to  decayed  institutions  than 
^Uy  derived  from  them.     It  is  our  task  to  turn  to 
practical  advantage  the  more  enlarged  views  of  civil 
liberty  and  public  law,  to  remedy  existing  abuses, 
and  to  place  indispensable  ameliorations  on  so  firm 
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a  foundation  that  despotism  may  never  be  able  to 
destroy  them." 

Neither  of  these  opinions  was  altogether  destitute 
of  truths  and  if  the  first  seems  to  derive  double  effect 
from  subsequent  events,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that 
at  that  moment  the  danger  did  not  appear  to  come 
from  the  oppressed  Parliament,  but  from  the  King; 
and  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  such  as  Hyde, 
Falkland,  Capel,  Grimstone,  also  reconmiended  ^ 
sential  changes  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administration. 
Nay,  while  some,  more  from  timidity  and  prejudice 
than  from  profoimd  insight,  prophesied  nodiing  but 
evil  from  the  prospects  of  revolution  which  they 
foresaw,  others  said,  those  who  fear  insurrections  of 
the  people  are  like  children  who  are  afraid  of  a 
death's-head  cut  out  of  a  turnip  with  a  candle  in  it 
At  all  times  there  are  over  ardent  zealots,  but  thej 
do  not  become  dangerous  till  the  numerous  and  mo- 
derate part  of  the  people  have  real  cause  for  dis- 
content. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  these  various 
opinions,  the  Court  had  not  been  able  to  exercise 
much  influence  on  the  Parliamentary  elections,  and 
they  were  differently  judged  of  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent points  cf  view  from  which  they  were  contem- 
plated. Rusdorf  says,  that  among  the  persons 
elected,  some  were  uneducated,  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  and  sciences,  some  really  enthusiastic  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  some  were  mere  mob 
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orators.  Among  those  of  higher  rank  many  looked 
down  in  contempt  upon  the  people,  as  if  they  were 
bom  merely  to  ohey.  and  hut  few  found  the  true 
medium.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  memhers  of 
Parliament  were  certainly  men  who  were  resolved,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge,  conscientiously  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  happiness  of  their  coimtry ;  and, 
though  we  are  not  disposed  to  cloak  and  excuse  their 
subsequent  errors  and  crimes,  we  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  equally  remote  from  joining  in  the  sweeping 
sentence  of  condemnation  which  has  sometimes  heen 
undeservedly  pronoimced  against  them,  under  the 
cover  of  greater  penetration  and  purer  morality. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  several  joined  the  popu- 
lar party :  such  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a  rich  and 
prudent  man,  who  prohahly  wished  to  raise  himself 
and  his  friends,'  hut  not  to  overthrow  the  Court ; 
Lord  Say,  poor,hut  dexterous  and  amhitious,  and  from 
conviction  an  enemy  to  the  established  Church; 
Lord  Mandeville,  though  not  austere  in  his  way  of 
life,  yet  a  great  friend  to  the  Puritans ;  Lord  Essex, 
partly  gained  by  his  flattery.  The  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  displayed  more  intellect  and 
character,  though  scarcely  one  of  them  appears  free 
from  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  those  agitated 
times.  Fym  was  a  man  of  experience,  knowledge 
of  bosiaess,  and  eloquence;  St  John,  the  friend  of 
Bedford,  reserved,  and  of  an  austere  gloomy  disposi- 
tion of  mind ;  HoUis,  open  and  violent  in  his  friend- 
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ship  as  in  enmity ;  the  younger  Vane  overheated  by 
religions  enthusiasm,  clear-sighted  in  the  choice  of 
Boeans,  immoderate  in  his  objects ;  Hampden  well 
yersed  in  the  law6,  possessed  of  great  prudence  and 
8elf<;ommand»  seldom  speaking,  yet  eteiywheie 
exercising  influence ;  uncommonly  dexterons  in 
plausibly  and  imperceptibly  obtaining  the  triumph  of 
his  own  views,  or  at  least  in  discomfiting  those  of 
his  opponents. 

It  was  doubted  for  a  moment  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  advisable  to  assemble  the  Parliament 
out  of  London,  for  instance  at  York;  but  the 
majority  thought  it  more  advisable  that  it  shoiild 
meet  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Scotch  frontiers, 
and  not  to  manifest  any  distrust  towards  the  mighty 
capital  by  deviation  from  established  custom. 
.  On  the  3rd  of  November.  1640  the  King  opened 
the  Parliament  vnth  a  speech^  in  which  he  said :  f  j 
"  The  knowledge  which  I  had  of  the  demaends  of  n; 
Scotch  subjects  induced  me  to  summon  the  last  Ptf" 
liament*  and  had  I  then  been  believed^  matters  would 
never  have  come  to  the  situation  in  which  we  now 
fcee  them ;  but  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  are  so  back- 
ward to  persuade  themselves  that  such  a  great  sedi- 
tion would  arise  from  such  a  small  beginning.  NoWi 
however,  when  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
are  at  stake,  1  am  resolved  fi^y  and  openly  to  throw 
myself  on  the  love  and  attachment  of  my  %ngM 
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subjects."  After  the  King  had  stated  the  repulse  of 
the  Rebels  and  the  redress  of  teal  grievances  as 
the  two  principal  objects  for  calling  the  present  Par- 
liament, he  concluded  with  these  words ;  "  I  wish 
that  you,  like  myself,  may  banish  suspicion  and 
mistitist — at  least  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  this; 
Parliament  is  not  a  happy  one."  Lord  Keeper  Finch 
in  his  speech  praised  the  King  and  Qaeen  in  an 
exaggerated,  at  least  unsuitable,  manner;  justified  the 
assembly  of  the  Lords  in  York,  which  was  meant 
cmly  as  preparatory  to  the  convoking  of  Parliament, 
which  had  been  determined  upon ;  stated  at  length 
the  affairs  of  Scotland;  and  proved,  from  the. engage- 
ments entered  into  at  Ripon,  the  necessity  of  putting 
a  speedy  end  to  the  differenceSj  and  of  granting 
supplies. 

After  the  House  of  Commons  had  chosen  for  their 
Speaker,  not  Thomas  Oardiner,  who  was  favored  by 
the  Court,  but  Lenthal,  who  is  praised  by  some, 
while  others  blame  his  narrow-mindedness  and  igno- 
rance, it  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  elections, 
and  declared  all  null  and  void  when  the  person 
elected  had  by  word  or  deed  supported  any  illegal 
proposal,  or  had  derived  advantage  from  it  (^)  While 
the  majority  conmiended  this  proceeding  as  just,  some 
observed  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
where  illegality  began  or  ended ;  and,  besides,  this 
whole  examination  was  properly  not  the  business  of 
the  House«  but  of  the  electors.     Some  blamed  the 

o2 
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speeches  of  the  King  and  the  Lord  Keeper ;  above 
all,  it  was  thought  censurable  that  the  Scotch  weie 
called  Rebels,  notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  the  good  reasons  that  were  given  for  their 
resistance.  In  order  to  allay  this  unfavorable  dispo- 
sition, the  King,  on  the  5th  of  November,  attempted 
to  justify  this  expression,  or  at  least  to  excuse  it,  by 
observing  that  it  was  proper  as  long  as  the  Scotch 
were  in  arms  against  him. 

Two  days  later,  that  is  on  the  7th  of  November, 
Pym,  as  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  made  a  very 
circumstantial  representation  of  the  existing  griev- 
ances, and  said  the  redress  of  them  does  not  hinder 
the  Eing*s  service ;  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  is 
facilitated  by  taking  away  weights  which  impede  it. 
Hereupon  he  repeated  the  principle  that  the  King 
can  never  do  wrong,  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the 
Ministers.  On  this  occasion  Benjamin  Rudyaid 
affirmed  they  must  deliberate  first  of  all  on  the  aSaiis 
of  religion,  and  prefer  God's  business  to  every  other. 
He  then  justified  the  accused  Puritans,  and  said  that 
whoever  guided  his  actions  by  divine  or  human  laws 
was  designated  by  calumniators  by  that  name- 
Lastly,  he  continued,  whoever  can  behold  the  miser}^ 
and  distress  of  our  State  without  emotion  has  neidier 
head,  nor  heart,  nor  soul.  Thus,  doubtless,  the  King 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  is  in  great  embarrassments ; 
but  it  would  be  contrary  to  duty,  nay  inhuman,  to 
attempt  hereby  to  gain  an  advantage  over  him.     We 
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should  then  ourselves  commit  the  crime  that  we 
blame  in  others^  and  at  the  same  time  forget  that  we 
cannot  find  our  own  advantage  except  in  him  and 
through  him.  Unhappily,  false  counsels  have  too 
much  prevailed,  and  those  who  talk  the  loudest  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  King  have  converted  it 
into  a  very  weak  and  inefficient  power,  have  exhausted 
his  resources,  squandered  his  revenues,  have  every- 
where taken  a  wrong  course,  and  have  unworthily 
and  disloyally  laid  upon  the  King  alone  the  blame  of 
their  own  faults.  The  King  always  has  need  of  the 
strength,  the  heart,  hands,  and  property  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  people  always  require  the  justice,  protec- 
tion, and  clemency  of  the  King,  and  this  reciprocity 
is  the  most  solid  and  delightful  bond  of  union.  What- 
ever may  be  determined,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  done 
with  as  much  gentleness  and  moderation  as  the  wel- 
&re  of  the  King  and  the  nation  permit  and  require. 

In  the  first  place.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  subjects  that  had  been  brought  forward, 
and  some  important  matters  were  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  the  House  itself — such  as  monopolies, 
the  arrest  of  members  of  Parliament,  illegal  judg- 
ments, &c.  (^)  On  all  sides  complaints  and  accusa- 
tions were  brought  forward  against  the  system  of 
administration  hitherto  followed,  and  particularly 
agamst  the  equally  odious  ministers  Strafibrd  and 
Laud ;  and  the  apprehension  that  they  might,  as  on 
former  occasions,  procure  from  false  principles  and 
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personal  fears^  a  precipitate  dissolution  of  Parliament* 
quickly  su^ested  the  idea  that  the  Parliament  mugt 
at  once  leave  iiseless  speeches  and  mere  defence  for 
serious  attacks  and  immediately  overthrow  those  iptIlo 
were  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  he  at  liberty  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements.     .  . 

On  the  21st  of  November,  on  Pym's  motion,  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  closed,  and  in 
the  same  sitting  an  impeachment  of  Strafford  for 
high  treason  was  .agreed  to,  and  sent  on  the  same 
day  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  request  that  they 
would  exclude  the  Earl  from  their  sittings  and  have 
him  arrested  ;    that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
present  as  soon  as  possible  the  farther  proposals  aod 
proofs.  (*)    The  question  whether,  on  the '  ground  of 
a  mere  general  unproved  accusation,  the  punishment 
required  could  be  inflicted,  was  answered,  in  the 
affirmative,  in  coqsideratiop  of  Strafford*s  well-known 
conduct;  uid  the  dignijy  of  the  Hous^. .  .Tb^  £^^» 
it  is  probable,  had  long  doubted  whether  he  sbouU 
expose  himself  in  Londcm  to  the   attacks  of  his 
enemies,  or,  what  would  have  been  attended  with  no 
difficulties,  remain  with  the  army,  or  return  to  he- 
land.  (')    At  least,  it  is  said  that,  on  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  a  distance,  as  he  could  scaicely 
be  of  avj  use,  but  might  fall.uito  Hie  hand^  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  answered  that  the,  King  cpuld  oo^ 
dispense  with   his  services,  and  that,  so  true  tf 
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ChariesTms  King  of -Englaiid,  no  one'^^outd  ht^ 
a  hair  rf  his  h«ad. 

Qa^the  d»y  of  hi»  iMxivftl,  Strafford  weat  l}oldly  tjir 
tb^  Houifi  of  Lords,  ^^tise.be  i^tended^it  was  sai^^ 
to  adouse  som^  of  ihe.  members  of  tl^^*  ].49wer  IsLpMS 
of  traitorous,  coaoeetioiits:  witl^i  tb?  Scotcb/  Jl^rfou^^ 
the  doors  cloeed,  knociked  loudly,  and  ml^L  jthey :  wfne 
opened,  proceeded. with-  a  protid  and  gloomy  deftnoaiH 
our  to  his  se^t.  What  was  his  astonishmeht,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  'doQr  till  he.  should 
be  called,  aiid  compelled  to  hjear  the  order  for  hi^ 
arrest  from  the  House  of  Cpmmops,  not  standiiiLg,  but 
kneeling.  As  soon  as  he  came  dowp  intothe  jt9reet,the 
assembled  multitude  cried  out,  ' '  What  is  tbo:mia^r 
—what  is  the  matter "?''  and  he  replied,  "Atriflfcil 
assiire  you."  But  those  Who  knew  better/  exelaimf^ 
"  A  trifle  indeed  !^— high  treason  a  trifle!" 

Wheal  Strafford,  the  most  powerful  and  most  de- 
terming  adyersary,  ^jiad  been  .so  e&sily.  overcbn^^ 
QotwithstaTidiog  all  the  injberest  of  the  Kiivg ,  ag^ 
several  Loods,  there,  jras  ud  difficult j^  ip  arresiiuig 
Archbishop  Laud  .in  a  ^iippilair  manner,  ^d  in  pis^ 
panng  to  impeadh  Findh  and  Windebank.  f'iBcb^ 
beilig  informed  of  this  desiign,  defended  him^^ttf  Jti 
tbe  Lower  House,  not  without  ability,  but  was  n<^ 
withstanding  a^cu8,ed  of  ^ay^  yOted  fpr  the  disso- 
lutioi»  of  ParUaflieiit^  ijlegplly  levied  iWoney*'  &c. 
Both  Finch  and  Windebank*  fo^ring  an  qnf&yprab^e 
^ult,  Jed  }fi  Frwce, .  »^ere  thpyj  puiJii^^  j^m- 
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phlets  in  their  justification,  (')  which  certainly  proved 
the  exaggeration  and  passion  of  their  accnseis,  but 
by  no  means  their  own  innocence.  They  were,  if 
not  ill-disposed,  certainly  inconsiderate  and  impru- 
dent statesmen ;  and  even  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  that  age,  when  he  presented 
the  impeachment  of  Finch  to  the  Upper  House,  ob- 
served that  his  flight  itself  was  an  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  an  inefficient  speaker,  an  unjust 
judge,  an  unscrupulous  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  and  his 
life  a  constant  aim  to  undermine  by  intrigue  and 
violence  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  the  King  was  deprived,  in  a  few  days,  of  all 
his  servants,  who,  partly  by  foolish  flatteries  of  his 
unlimited  power,  had  brought  him  into  this  trouble, 
but  whom  he  still  continued  to  consider  as  the  most 
faithful  servants  he  had  ever  had:  and,  in  feet, it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  personally  attached 
to  the  King,  and  desired  to  promote  his  interests; 
but  this  attachment  was  the  more  prejudicial,  be* 
cause  it  was  united  with  narrow  views  and  aibitraiy 
notions,  which,  on  account  of  their  very  attach- 
ment, were  the  more  readily  listened  to,  and  acquired 
double  weight,  tt  was  certainly  now  impossible 
for  the  King  to  form  and  maintain  a  Ministry  in 
contradidti(m  to  the  views  of  the  Parliament. 

The  debates  of  the  latter,  which  form  the  whole 
contents  of  the  instructive  history  of  the  subsequent 
period,  are  variously  blended  together ;  for  which  rea- 
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son  it  is  advisable^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  view  of 
the  subject,  first  to  separate  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
from  those  of  the  State,  and  then  to  give  an  account 
of  the  trials  of  the  accused,  especially  of  Strafford. 

Immediately  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  the 
negociations  with  the  Scotch  were  renewed  in  a 
Committee.  Here  the  former  again  declared  that 
they  were  devoted  to  the  King,  if  he  would  only 
remove  bis  evil  Counsellors,  Strafford,  Laud,  and 
Hamilton;  they  were  also  ready,  as  soon  as 
everything  was  regulated  in  Scotland,  to  assist 
the  English  in  equally  salutary  objects.  From  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  popular  party  considered  the 
Scotch,  not  as  enemies,  but  allies,  and  were  ready 
rather  to  pay  and  maintain  their  army,  than  by  its 
speedy  removal  and  dissolution,  peibaps,  give  the 
King  again  military  superiority.  Though  Royalists 
and  Episcopalians  loudly  censured  this  conduct,  and 
the  northern  Counties  which  suffered  by  having  the 
Scotch  quartered  upon  them,  did  not  fail  to  send 
petitions  and  complaints,  the  Parliament  prolonged 
the  Armistice,  and  commanded  all  declarations  and 
writings  against  theScotch  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
on  occasion  of  votes  of  money  for  their  army,  called 
them  not  enemies,  or  rebels,  but  brethren!'  The 
King  of  course  was  not  able,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  apply  acc6i^ng  to  his  pleasure  the  scanty 
grants  of  money .(') 

At  the  same  time  the  Commons  drew  up  several 
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bills  to  remedy  .the.  defects  and  grievances  which 
have  been  ahovemeiitioned.  All  legislative  power, 
independent  of  the  Parliament^  for  instance  meid; 
by  Royal  Ordinaiicfes,  was  to  cease — no  monopoly  to 
be  renewed-H:he  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  to  be  abolishedr^tbe  fiufest  laws 
amended— no  Sfaip«money  or  other  unvoted  tax  levied 
— and  every  person  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
who  had  been  concerned  in  such  matters.(*)  A  hill 
brought  in  on  the  19th  of  January^  1641,  was  even 
more  important :  it  was  of  the  following  ten<nr.  In 
case  the  King  does  not  siunmon  a  Parliament  every 
thlree  years,  the  right  is  transferred  to  the  Lords ;  if 
they  neglect  it,  to  the  Sheriffs  and  other  Officers; 
and  if  these  omit  it,  to  the  Citizens  and  !^ectors4bein* 
selves,  who  are  then  to  meet  by  their  own  authoritj 
and  proceed  to  the  £leqtioiDs.  No  Parhament  «haD  be 
disiolved  without  its  own  cons^of;^  befqre  the  fiftieth 
day. — ^The  King,  said  Lord  lUgby,  on  jthip  .occa- 
ftion,  has  by  himself  alone  but  limited  pM^er,;  ipnited 
^th  his  Parliament>  no^Monarch  of  Asia  h&s  sonroch 
power  aa  he  to  leniedy  abuses.  To  te^pel  bad 
Ministers  is  only  diapellii%  the  clouds ;  by  tiie  new 
bin  we, shall  obtain. perpetml  sunshiBe. 

The  King,  alatmad  by  |his  turn  of  affairs  and 
these  'iesolv(^oiig,  ygummpned  bolh  Hpuses  to  appear 
before  him  ^n  ihe:35ih  of  Jax^tbwy>  1641 ;  qompl^^ 
that  many  things  had  been  precipitatedi  wl)4Ie  moxe 
impoiiant  matters^  (meaning  the  supplies,)  did  not 
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advance ;  and  urged  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
difference  between  improving  and  changing  the  con-* 
stitution.     He  approved  of  the  former^  was  averse 
from  the  latter,  and  engaged  to  co-operate  in  every- 
thing really  iiseful  both  in  Church  and  State^  and 
restope  everything  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  best 
times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  If  anything  in  the  levying 
of  taxes  appeared  illegal,  or  too  burdensome,  he  vtould 
remedy  this  also,  relying  on  the  attachment  of  has 
subjects,  and  likewise  summon  frequent  Parliaments ; 
only  in  the  latter  respect  he  could  not  suffer  himsdf 
to  be  stripped  of  all  his  rights,  or  to  give  them  up  to 
every  sheriff  and  inferior  officer.      These  and  simi- 
lar remonstrances  could  the  less  induce  the  Parlia- 
ment to  depart  from  the  course  on  which  it  had 
entered^  as  the  contrast  between  the  characters  ^of 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  was  too  evidefnt,  and  the  lead* 
ers  of  the  Commons  by  no  means  considered  tfai 
restoration  of  all  things  to  any  former  state  as  th^ 
main  object  of  theb  efforts.    Thus  Charles  was  com- 
pelled gradually  to  confirm  aU  those  Sills  without 
altefation,  and.  i on  the  16th  February,  1641,  even 
to  the  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments.     On^  the  same 
day,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  four  subsidies,  *and 
the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction  ev^ywhere  pr^ 
vailed.    The  event  was  celebrated  by  ringing  of  bells, 
fiiewoifcs,  &c.  and  a  cordial  union  se^mied  to  be  pe^<- 
manently  establiBhed. 
And  yet,  ctmtraiy  to  tite  Eing^s  ht^pes,  two  points 
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were  not  decided  by  this  concession,  which  most 
deeply  aflfected  both  his  feelings  and  his  principles,^) 
namely,  the  proceedings  on  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  the  attacks  against  the  Bishops  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  general.  After  the  arrest  of 
Straflford,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
was  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him,  and  collecting  proofe  in  support  of 
them.  .  It  was  allied  in  the  former  that  Strafford 
desired  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  into  England ; 
that  he  advised  the  King  to  reduce  the  people  to 
obedience  by  force, — ^that  he  shamefully  tyrannised 
over  the  Irish, — favoured  the  Catholics, — ^was  self- 
interested, — increased  the  animosity  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland, — conducted  the  army  badly,— 
hated  and  counteracted  the  Parliament,  and  declared 
that  the  King  was  excused  before  God  and  man,  if 
he  made  use  of  his  authority  and  endeavoured  to  help 
himself. 

In  the  proceedings,  which  commenced  on  the  21st 
March,  1641,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of  Apii]* 
Strafford  defended  himself  with  so  much  presence  of 
saind  and  ability,  that  some  of  the  points  of  impeach- 
ment fell  to  the  ground,  and  not  a  single  one  justified 
an  accusation  of  high  treason.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  remarked,  that  a  law  of  Edward  I.  enacted, 
that,  since  ievery  act  of  treason  could  not  be  severally 
enumerated,  that  should  be  punished  as  such,  which 
Parliammt  declared  to  be  so.     But,  independently  of 
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tbe  question  whether  so  old  and  obsolete  a  law  was 
still  valid,  a  later  declaration  of  Parliament  could 
not  without  injustice  be  applied  to  preceding 
&cts.  For  this  reason,  greater  stress  was  laid  on  the 
assertion  that  it  was  undoubtedly  treason  to  endea- 
vour to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom; and  they  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  con- 
structive evidence,  by  which  many  single  words  or 
actions,  in  themselves  of  little  or  no  importance, 
should,  when  united,  amoimt  to  a  full  proof  of  trea^ 
son.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  Strafford 
made  a  general  speech  in  his  own  defence,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  passages. 

"  It  is  hard  when  anybody  is  called  to  account 
on  the  strength  of  a  law  which  no  person  can  point 
out.  (*")  Where  has  this  fire  been  so  long  buried, 
during  so  many  centuries,  that  no  smoke  should 
appear  till  it  burst  out  at  once  to  consume  me  and 
my  children?  Great  wisdom  it  will  be  in  your 
lordships,  and  just  providence  for  yourselves,  for 
your  posteritj%  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  from 
you  into  the  fire  those  bloody  and  mysterious 
volumes  of  arbitrary  and  constructive^  treasons,  and 
t>^e  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  statute ; 
<^nd  not  seek  to  be  more  learned  than  your  ances- 
^  in  the  art  of  condemning  and  killing.  I  am  the 
first,  after  a  lapse  of  240  years,  to  whom  this  alleged 
^e  has  been  attributed.  Let  us  not  to  our  own 
^^ruction  awake  those  sleeping  lions  by  rattling  up 
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a  company  of  old  records  which  have  lain  for  so  many 
ages  neglected  and  forgotten.  To  all  my  afiflictions 
add  not  this  my  Lords^  that  I  for  my  own  sins  be 
the  means  of  introducing  a  precedent  so  pemicioas 
to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  native  country.  For 
though  those  gentlemen  at  the  bar  say  they  speak 
for  the  commonwealth,  yet  in  fact  it  is  I  who  defend 
it,  and  shew  the  inconyeniences  and  miseries  which 
must  ensue  from  such  proceedings.  Impose  not,  my 
Lords,  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties  upon  Minis- 
ters of  State,  that  no  wise  man,  who  has  any  honor 
or  fortune  to  lose,  can  serve  the  country  with  chee> 
fulness  and  safety.  If  you  weigh  everything  by 
grains  and  scruples,  no  persons  will  in  future  engage 
in  public  business." — ^The  Earl  concluded  by  saying, 
"  I  thank  God  I  have  been,  by  His  blessing,  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  extreme  vanity  of  all  tem- 
porary enjoyments,  compared  to  the  importance  of  our 
eternal  duration ;  and  so,  my  Lords,  I  submit  with  all 
tranquiUity  of  mind  to  your  judgment ;  and,  whether 
it  shall  be  life  or  death — ^Te  Deum  laudamus.*' 

Whitelock,  who  himself  presided  at  the  examina- 
tion, says  (") :  "  Certainly  never  any  man  acted  such 
a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  con- 
stancy, and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason,  judgment 
and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  woids 
and  gestures,  than  did  this  great  and  exceDent  person ; 
and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few 
excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity."    But  the  times  had 
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already  taken  a  turn  when  all  enthusiasm  of  feeling 
pagged  for  weaknes3>  ^  and  only  that  of  the  imdeiv 
standing  was  honoured,  though  every  distinction  of 
that  kind  leads  to  error,  and  at  last  to  crime.  But  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  accumulation  and  union 
of  single  points,  the  accusation  of  high  treason  was 
not  to  be  proved,  the  form  and  name  were  changed, 
and  a  biU  of  attainder  was  proposed  in  the  Lower 
House*  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  pa]> 
tiality,  the  King  had  consented  that,  to  obtain  proofs, 
all  the  Privy  Councillors  should  themselves  disclose 
the  secrets  of  their  joint  deliberations.  Nothing  of 
consequence  resulted  from  this;  but  very  great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  circumstance  that  the  younger  Vane 
found  among  his  father's  papers  a  stateme&t,  accord* 
ing  to  which  Strafford  had  advised  war  against  this 
kmgdam.  Though  the  Earl,  with  four  others,  denied 
this  accusation  ;  though  several  swore  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  that  every  unprejudiced  person 
could  see  by  the  context  that  not  England  but  Scot- 
land was  meant,  many  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  justify  their  own  rigour,  and  to  inflame  the 
people  against  the  King.  Lord  Digby,  who  intended 
to  defend  him,  thought  it  however  (either  from  convic- 
tion, or  to  soften  contradiction,)  necessary  to  say — 
"  Strafford  is  now  hated  on  account  of  his  actions, 
aud  will  in  future  excite  terror  by  his  punishment 
He  is  a  very  dangerous  Minister>  to  whom  God  has 
given  rare  talents,  and  the  devil  a  bad  application 
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of  them ;  he  is  the  great  apostate  who  wickefly  gave 
up  the  state  and  liberty.  But  as^  on  the  other  side, 
no  treason  is  proved,  another  bill  ought  to  be  drawn 
up,  which  shall  not  aflfect  the  life  of  the  Earl  but 
prevent  him  from  doing  any  harm  .for  the  future. 
Every  one  ought  to  banish  passion  from  his  heart ; 
for  though  I  know  that  this  great  and  wise  assembly 
has  none,  I  speak  to  individuals  only,  on  account  of 
the  weakness  I  feel  within  myself.  Away,  therefore, 
with  personal  hatred — ^away  with  the  idea  that  we 
must  be  severe  against  the  Earl  because  the  people 
hate  him.  and  would  be  incensed  if  our  sentence  were 
not  bloody — away  with  the  notions  that  a  man  ac- 
cused of  treason  ought  not  to  live,  and  that  no  one  is 
safe  as  long  as  this  man  is  permitted  to  exist."  Not- 
withstanding these  and  succeeding  remarks.  204 
members  voted  for.  and  S9  against  the  Bill,  whose 
names  were  posted  on  the  following  day  at  the  co^ 
ners  of  the  streets,  with  the  inscription.  "  Strafford- 
ians — enemies  and  traitors  to  their  country.*' 

When  St.  John  presented  the  Bill  to  the  Lords  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons,  he  said.  "  He  who  trans- 
gresses the  law  appeals  in  vain  to  the  law.  and  be 
who  allows  others  no  legal  treatment  caimot  demand 
it ;  and  that  may  be  done  to  him  which  he  has  done 
to  others.  It  is  true  we  make  laws  for  hares  and 
deer,  for  they  are  beasts  of  chase ;  but  it  has  never 
been  considered  as  cruel  or  unjust  to  shoot  wolves  or 
foxes,  wherever  they  are  found,  for  they  are  beasts  of 
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prey.  In  the  same  manner  a  steward  places  traps' 
for  polecats  and  other  yermin^  for  the  security  of  his 
preserves.  Dangerous  disorders  prove  &tal  if  they 
are  not  counteracted  in  time ;  and  errors  in  import- 
ant matters,  such  as  war  and  marriage,  leave  no 
time  for  repentance.  JSesides,  it  would  have  heen  too  * 
late  to  make  a  law  if  such  a  one  had  now  been  want- 
mg.  Strafford  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  laws 
of  his  country,  which  had  so  long  protected  him 
uid  his  ancestors ;  he  had  committed  not  a  nuilutn 
juk  prohibitum,  but  a  malum  in  se,  contrary  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  conscience  and  nature,  which 
bdeed  have  no  law,  but  likewise  need  none,  because 
they  are  themselves  law.  Besides,  in  matters  of  this 
land,  the  Parliament  has  indisputably  the  right  of 
life  and  death. 

As  in  this  manner  Strafford's  danger  became 
P^ter,  and  violent  petitions  against  him  were  pre- 
^nted  from  many  places,  the  King  with  some  friends 
hought  to  save  the  Earl,  by  entirely  withdrawing  him 
rom  business,  and  letting  Say,  Pym,  Hollis,  and 
lampden  take  the  most  important  offices  of  state. 
liis  plan  being  given  up,  either  because  the  King 
hanged  his  mind,  or  for  other  reasons,  those  leaders 
rere  again  offended,  and  Charles  considered  it  his 
uty  to  act  more  decidedly  in  another  way ;  he  there- 
tte  repaired  on  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  Parliament, 
ttd  said:  "  I  have  attentively  considered  all  tte 
abates,  but  c^n  the  less  find  the  Earl  guilty  of' 
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high  treason^.  88  he  neYer  thought  of  brin^png  the 
Irish  Army.toEnglaiid^  and  nobody  ever  advised  me 
to  change  the  legislation  of  this  cx>tintiy.  However 
willingly  I  yidd  to  the  -mshes  of  Ihe  people,  Itaxt 
not  act  against' my  iconscienee,  and  have  by  no  measft 
deserved  thad  flie  Parliament  should  attempt  to 
constvain  flk&iA thia respect.  On  Hbe  other  haftd,  I 
acknowledge*  the  improper  conduct  of  Strafford,  and 
am  content  that  he  should  be  incapacitated  firom 
holdii^  any  .  public  office."  In  this  confidential 
declaration  of  the  King  the  Conmi(ms  would  see 
nothing  but' a  violation  of  thar  rights,  and  t^»)  days 
later  there  was  a  liot,  in  which  the  mob  demanded 
iHead — and  the  execution  of  StrafSovd.  On  the  7th 
ci  May,  twenty^six  Lords  out  of  forty-six  declared  the 
Earl  guilty  ;  the  Bishops,  instead  of  energetically 
opposing  a  sentence  of  death,  having  meanly  retired, 
under  the  prrtext  that  a  sentence  of  death  v^as  to  be 
pronounced,  im  which  it  v^as  unbecoming  for  them  to 
take  a  part  (») 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  laid  before  the 
King,  he  was  in  the  most  dreadful  embarrassment 
StraffDrd  had  indeed  already  written  to  him,  on  tiie  4di 
of  May, — ^it  had  always  been  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
enly  by  a  good  undetstanding  between  t2ie  King  and 
the  people,  through  the  Parliament,  that  a  happy  and 
salutary  government  was  possible,  and  it  was  doubly 
painful  to  him  to  be  accused  c^ha^mg  desired  to  pro- 
A>ce  dissensions.       On  the  one  side  were  the  honor 
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and  happiness  of  himself  and  his  family^  life  or  deaths 
•--on  the  other,  all  the  evils  which  might  be£stll  the 
King  and  the  kingdom.  After  mature  deliberation 
he  requested  the  Eong  to  confirm  the  Bill,  as  his 
(Strafford's)  assent  acquitted  him  of^  all  reproach 
before  God  and  the  world.  (^')  While  many  affirmed 
the  noble  mind  of  the  Earl  manifests  itself  in  a  bril- 
liant manner,  in  his  readiness  to  fall  a  victim  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  his  opponents  looked  upon  the  let- 
ter merely  as  a  trick,  in  order  to  obtain  his  deliverance: 
but  he  could  by  no  means  induce  the  King  to  condemn 
an  innocent  person,  contrary  to  his  own  conviction. 

It  is  tme  tiiat  (throwing  justice,  power,  and  judg- 
ment only  into  the  scale  of  the  Parliament,)  even 
then,  it  was  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  the  King 
was  bound  to  submit  his  conscience  and  his  under- 
standing to  the  conscience  and  proposals  of  the  two 
houses.  However,  the  King  considered  it  as  his  duty 
to  send  by  his  son  an  effecting  letter  to  the  Lords,  to 
the  effect  that,  if  it  could  be  done  without  discontent, 
ing  the  people,  it  would  be  an  infinite  consolation  to 
him  if  Strafford  were  not  executed,  but  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  to  death  only  in  case  he 
should  attempt  to  make  his  escape.  If  they  would  so 
kr  yield  to  him  in  this,  that  he  might,  as  he  wished, 
use  clemency,  this  would  make  him,  not  indeed  more 
willing,  but  yet  much  more  cheerful,  in  redressing 
their  grievances  and  fulfilling  their  vrishes.  But  if 
he  could  not  otherwise  satisfy  his  people,  he  must 
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indeed  say  fatjustitia.  (^*)  The  answer  was,  that 
the  sentence  of  death  could  not  remain  unexecuted 
without  danger  to  the  King,  his  consort^  and  his  chil- 
dren. Juxon,  Bishop  of  London^  whom  the  King 
consulted,  persisted  in  saying,  that  if  he  was  not 
convinced  in  his  conscience,  he  ought  hy  no  means  to 
confirm  the  sentence :  whereas  Williams,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  declared  that  the  conscience  of  the  King 
was  here  distinct  from  that  of  the  private  man,  and  it 
was  his  supreme  duty  to  do  what  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Thus,  pressed  on  all  sides,  plunged  in  doubts 
respecting  his  moral  and  political  duties,  and  unable 
to  ohtain  any  thing  from  the  Parliament  by  a  pro- 
tracted refusal,  Charles,  at  length,  gave  his  assent  to 
the  BiU.  In  vain  did  the  Earl  entreat  that  the  exe- 
cution might  be  deferred  a  few  days,  and  take  place 
in  the  Tower.  ('')  Reports  of  conspiracies  in  the 
royal  army,  and  apprehension  of  some  change  of 
circumstances,  made  the  Parliament  refuse  both 
requests,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  every  delay  would 
excite  the  people  to  fresh  disorders,  and  a  private 
execution  might  give  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  £^1 
was  still  alive.  On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1641,  he  sub- 
mitted with  great  firmness  to  the  fatal  stroke.  In  bis 
last  speech,  he  heartily  foi^ve  all  his  enemies,  testi- 
fied his  attachment  to  the  King,  the  church,  and  the 
country ;  declared  that  he  had  always  believed  that 
Parliaments  were,  under  God's  assistance,  the  best 
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means  to  make  the  King  and  the  people  happy ;  and 
prayed  to  God  that  so  bloody  a  beginning  m^ht  not 
have  evil  consequences,  and  bring  down  severe 
punishments. 

By  one  party,  Strafford  has  been  represented  as 
the  noblest,  most  innocent  martyr  for  the  purest 
cause  in  the  world ; — ^by  the  second,  as  the  worst  of 
criminals,  whose  death  was  entirely  merited^  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  liberty. 
An  impartial  examination  confirms  neither  of  thei^e 
views,  but  leads  to  a  judgment  between  the  two. 
Strafford  had  committed  no  crime  which  deserved 
death  according  to  the  laws,  and  he  had  justly  said, 
"  I  see  nothing  capital  in  their  charge ;"  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  carried  on  with  acrimony, 
and  with  a  violation  of  many  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  behaved,  especially  in  Ireland,  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to 
inaintain  certain  general  principles,  and  his  plan,  to 
ftce  the  King  from  all  restraint,  by  an  unlimited 
right  of  taxation  and  a  standing  army  ('^),  was 
Judeed  not  treason,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
hut  more  dangerous  and  more  wicked  than  much  that 
1^  designated  by  that  name.  For  this  reason,  the 
popular  leaders  said :  that  the  question  here  was  not 
fte  application  of  the  letter  of  the  law  to  cases  which 
^ere  foreseen — but  a  new  action,  nay,  a  whole  series 
^actions  and  intentions,  for  which  a  new  law,  and  a 
^^  pimishment  must  be  laid  down  and  applied,  for 
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the  safety  of  the  country.  If  the  existing  law  was 
insufficient  to  avert  the  most  dreadful  dai^r,  it 
ought  not  to  be  meanly  submitted  to,  but  means 
to  pimish  such  great  criminals,  must  be  sought  and 
found  in  the  omnipotence  of  legislation.  Lord  Rus^ 
sel  speaks  in  a  similar  manner :  Strafford,  he  says, 
encouraged  the  King  to  persevere  in  his  resistance, 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a  man  of  violent  passions, 
destitute  of  higher  principles  and  of  genuine  eleva- 
tion of  mind.  The  boldness  of  his  character, 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  his  virtues  in  private 
life,  and,  above  aU,  the  unjust  manner  in  which  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  have  relieved  his  memoiy 
from  the  abhorrence  in  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  held  by  every  friend  of  his  country.  And 
Vaughan  says :  If  we  blame  the  sentence  which 
was  passed  upon  Strafford,  it  is  not  so  much  on  his 
account,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  laws,  which  he 
trampled  under  foot,  and  of  liberty,  which  he  betrayed. 
Strafford  was  the  ablest,  and  in  one  sense  the  most 
faithful,  of  Charles's  Counsellors,  but  he  undertook  a 
task  to  which  he  was  not  equal,  and  which  he  coold 
not  have  executed  without  violating  all  the  existing 
laws.  He  failed  in  attaining  what  Richelieu  at  that 
time  purposed,  and  executed  with  far  greater  energy, 
and  imder  very  different  circumstances ;  yet  a  more 
elevated  point  of  view,  and  more  genuine  fidelity  to 
the  King,  would  have  happily  led' in  England  to  a  fiur 
greater  object.     Strafford  never  knew  ho^  to  com- 
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land  or  to  gain  his  enemies,  but  only  to  inflame  them. 
Hyen  on  this  account,  he  was  not  a  statesman,  in  ihe 
ligher  sense  of  the  expression^  and  in  .the  long  run« 
icarcely,  a  really  dangerous  enemy.  Hence  Pym^ 
Sampden,  and  others  of  the  same  sentiments,  of 
idiom  the  Earl  said  they  ought  to  be  whipped  into 
imr  right  senses,  so  easily  and  entirely  overcame 
bim.n 

But  precisely  because  the  victory  over  the  Kings 
^m  was  so  decisive,  and  he  had  already  granted 
B?eiy  thing  advantageous  to  real  liberty,  it  appears 
loably  wrong  that  the  Parliament  was  not  satisfied 
wifli  the  £edl  of  Strafford^  without  violating  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  giving  a  retrospective  power,  to  the 
newly  adopted  principle ;  that,  without  a  sufficient 
BKriiye,  it  stained  the  road  to  peaceful  improvement 
with  blood,  and  aft^  the  King  had  sacrificed  to  it  his 
erroneous  principles,  wantonly  inflicted  the  deepest 
wound  upon  his  heart.  A  milder  ctmrse  would  have 
pDved  a  better  guarantee  for  liberty  (") ;  ;by  Straf- 
his  death,  on  the  contrary,  the  breach 'became 
acurable^  all  nobler  feelings  became  subordinate .  to 
idd  calculation,  and  in  order  to  attain  the ■  object 
leorest  at  hand,  that  which  was  &r  greater  was,  in 
mih,  sacrificed.  From  the  moment  that  the  wsSotir 
Qg  entreaty  of  Charles  for  the  lifeiof  jhis  rs»vant 
nd  fidend  was  refused,  the  very  trace  of  everything 
leaaiDg  andthumane^oin  the  relation  betweenrKing 
nd  Parliament,  was  lost,  without  an  indenmity  being 
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found  for  it  on  any  other  side, — ^nay,  without  the 
possibility  of  ever  finding  it. 

What  a  change  of  views  and  situation  since  &e 
time  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  when,  amidst  all  &e 
greater  and  smaller  discords,  a  loud  chorus  of  fiddity 
and  unanimity  at  last  bursts  through ;  when  all  go- 
vernment and  obedience  assume  almost  the  form  of  a 
romantic  love  poem,  and  the  Queen  and  the  people 
outvie  each  other  in  manifestations  of  kindness. 
Incapable  of  forming  the  slightest  conception  of  this 
vigorous  life,  James  I.  placed  obsolete  notions  and 
vain  abstractions  on  the  throne,  and  Charles,  thou^ 
a  man  of  more  worth,  persisted  in  the  same  ^rone- 
ous  course,  till  his  adversaries,  likewise  forgetting  the 
first  healthy  state,  proceeded  firom  defence  to  attack, 
exceeded  him  in  error  and  partiaUty  of  views,  and 
overturned  the  existing  institutions  to  a  &r  greater 
extent  than  Strafford  ever  intended. 

A  greater  King  would  never  have  been  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  the  execution 
of  Strafford  ;^— -but,  on  the  other  side,  an  obstinate 
refusal  would  not  have  removed  the  dangers^  and 
we  can  scarcely  judge  so  harshly  of  Charles  for 
yielding  as  he  did  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  reproached 
himself  for  it  in  the  bitterest  manner,  to  his  dealh, 
and  attributed  to  it  almost  all  his  subsequent  mi5fo^ 
tunes.  (") 

The  greatest  rejoicings  took  place  in  London  on 
the  execution  of  the  Earl,  and  the  windows  of  those 
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i?ho  would  not  illuminate  were  broken.  Richelieu, 
m  the  other  hand,  said :  the  English  are  mad  in  cut- 
ting oflF  the  best  head  in  their  country.  Digby's 
speech  in  fevour  of  StrafiFord,  which  was  printed, 
was  burnt  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  expelled,  imprisoned,  and  declared  in- 
capable of  ever  sitting  in  Parliament,  because  he 
had  called  the  execution  of  the  Earl  a  judicial 
murder. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  when  the  Lower  House  was 
deliberating  how  the  urgent  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments were  to  be  remedied,  a  Nobleman  from  Lan- 
caster oflFered  to  procure  the  King  ^650.000,  till 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  taxes,  provided  he  would 
promise  not  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  till  all  abuses 
were  done  away  with,  and  not  without  its  own  con- 
sent. This  notion  was  immediately  taken  up  with 
the  greatest  zeal  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  the 
IhII  drawn  up,  read  twice  on  the  same  day,  contrary  to 
^e  laws,  and  for  the  third  time  on  the  day  following, 
poshed  with  equal  rapidity  through  the  Upper  House, 
uid  laid  before  the  King.  Since  large  sums  are 
Quired,  says  the  preamble,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
rithout  credit,  and  credit  suflFers  through  want  of 
^nfidence,  and  none  can  be  found  to  lend,  for  fear 
>f  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  the  King  will 
^ot  interrupt,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  two  Houses,  o^ 
lie  of  them,  without  their  consent.  (^)  The  Privy 
counsellors  advised  the  King  to  assent  to  this  Bill, 
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because  othervrise    no  mcmey  waa  to  be  obtained, 
either  by  grants  or  loans^  and  this  coneesdan  would 
satisfy  the  Parliament^  and  produce  confidence  and 
moderation.     On  the  11th  of  May^  the  day  when 
Charles  signed  the  sentence    fojr  the  execution  of 
Strafford^  he  also  gave  his  assent  to  that  Bill -which 
led  to  his  destruction.     In  the  uneasiness  and  sorrow 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  EarL  the  King  and  his 
Counsellors  had  not  paid  due  attention  to  it,  and  by 
no  means  appreciated  its  importance.  (")   The  Pariisr 
ment  was  equally  in  error,  when,  after  having  soffi- 
ciently  limited  the  royal  power,  it  abolished,  by  that 
Bill,  the  salutary  equilibrium,  and  the  due  reciprocal 
action,  of  the  several  powers ;  essentially  injured  the 
representative  constitution,  and  founded  a  demoeralie 
oligarchy,  at  the  expence  of  the  rights  of  the  Ki^g 
and  of  the  people.      Strafford's  death  and  this  law, 
which  produced  the    Long  Parliament,  farm,   tire 
culminating  point,  from  which  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary amelioration  of  defects  changes  into  a  disastrous 
and  violent  revolution.    Let  us  n,ow  consider  the 
entirely  similar  direction  which  was  taken  by  the 
affairs  of  the  church. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  last  ParliameoKt.^  the 
Clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  their  deliberations 
in  the  Convocation,  passed  resolutions  zelatiye  to  ite 
doctrine  and  didpline  of  the  Church*  grai^ted  money 
to  the  King,  (")  drew  up  a  new  oath  f(ff  the  uncondi- 
tional immutability  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
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Church,  andexpressedthemselveCTespectiiig  the  rights 
of  the  King  almost  entirely  on  the  system  of  unli- 
mited power  and  divine  right.  Hereupon  the  loudest 
complaints  were  made  in  Parliament,  and  on  the  16th 
Decemher,  1640,  (^)  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  the  English  Clergy  has  no  right,  in  any  Assem- 
bly, Synod,  or  Convocation,  to  pass  resolutions  on  the 
doctrine,  constitution,  rites,  discipline,  &c.  of  the 
Church,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament:  the 
points  adopted  m  1640,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King, 
are  therefore  not  obligatory,  are  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  the  freedom  and  property  of  the  subjects, 
tend  to  excite  dissension  and  rebellion,  and  produce  the 
most  dangerous  consequences.  Nay,  not  contented 
with  thus  annihilating  a  separate  legislative  authority 
for  the  Church,  the  Prelates  who  had  attended  the 
Convocation  were  fined  in  immense  sums  (from  <£500 
to  ^0,000)  and  many  matters  relative  to  the  Church 
afterwards  decided  by  the  Commons,  without  any  par- 
ticipation of  the  Clergy.  Thus,  without  consulting 
the  King  and  the  Lords,  they  drew  up  many  directions 
respecting  the  placing  of  the  altars,  the  removal  of 
all  crosses  and  pictures,  the  abolition  of  kneeling,  &c. 
Those  who  did  not  obey  were  condemned  and  pu- 
nished, as  favourers  of  idolatry,  and  no  regard  paid  to 
the  ccmsideration  that,  by  the  indiscriminate  appli(»r 
tion  of  those  directions,  many  works  of  art  and  fine 
monuments  would  be  destroyed. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  there  were  in  it 
many  ftithful  adherents  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  Presbyterian  principles  gradually  gained  ground, 
and  numerous  petitions  against  the  Bishops  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  in  general  were  presented ; 
among  others,  one  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  1640, 
firom  London.     AU  that  history,  experience,  leambg 
and  passion  offered  either  for  or  against  was  brought 
forward  in  Parliament,  or  discussed  in  printed  pam- 
phlets. Here  it  must  suffice  to  give  the  following  short 
extracts  from  the  very  long  debates  in  Parliament,  to 
characterize  the  substance  and  the  form  of  these  dis- 
scussions.     As  early  as  the  28th  November,  1640, 
Sir    Edward  Dering  required  that    a    Conmiittee 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bishops ;  which,  in  connection  with  the  London 
petition,  produced  more  accusations  and  increased  the 
zeal  against  the  Bishops.     On  this  occasion.  Lord 
Digby  said  in  their  defence,  on  the  Oth  February  1641, 
"  Improvement  may  be  salutary,  but  a  total  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  must  be  injurious. 
The  London  petition  does  not  come  from  the  City  and 
the  Magistrates,  but  from  individuals,  and  contains 
a  niunber  of  weak,  nay,  ridiculous  arguments,  which 
are  adduced  with  imdue  presumption.     But  we  ought 
not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  implicated  by  passions 
in   the  errors  of  the  multitude,  which  always  has 
recourse  to  extremes,  and  considers  that  as  the  best 
which  is  the  most  opposite  to  the  momentary  object 
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of  its  hatred.  Great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  Go- 
vmiment  are  seldom  just,  honourable,  or  appropriate. 
The  evils  which  we  experienced  under  the  Episcopal 
Constitution  do  not  necessarily  proceed  from  it ;  and 
no  better  and  more  practicable  one  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  shall  be  liable  in  future  to  neither 
defect  nor  abuse.  But  future  evils,  it  is  true,  when 
opposed  to  those  which  are  present,  are  generally  un- 
der-rated by  the  human  imagination.  An  abolition  of 
tte  Bishops  would  doubtless  be  succeeded  by  the  au- 
ttmty  of  an  Assembly  of  Clergy  :  that  is,  the  raising 
lip  such  an  imlimited  ecclesiastical  power  that  it  will 
excommunicate  even  Kings,  and  give  them  up  to 
Satan;  whence  every  inferior  person  may  infer  what 
in  such  cases  he  might  expect." 

Nathaniel  Fiennes  hereupon  defended  the  form 
and  the  substance  of  the  London  petition,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Episcopal  power  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  temporal  power,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  Presbyterian  might  be  kept  in  check.  Then 
The  complained  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church — ^the 
mixture  of  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  the  exces- 
siye  power  of  the  Bishops,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ferior Clergy  and  the  Laity,  unequal  division  of 
Church  revenues,  the  appointment  of  bad  preachers 
oat  of  ambition,  self-interest,  or  other  objectionable, 
'Jiotives. 

Benjamin  Eudyard  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as 
^by ;  but,  like  Falkland,  was  not  for  laying  thei 
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London  petition  aside,  but  for  instituting  an  enqmj 
into  ameliorations,  without  destroying  the  whole.  This 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  majority,  and  after 
further  debates,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  on 
3d  May,  1641,  that  no  Bishop  should  in  future  fill 
any  other  spiritual,  temporal,  or  judicial  office.  Veiy 
remarkable  debates  took  place  in  the  Upper  House 
upon  this  BUI.     Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  opposh 
tion  to  it,  affirmed  that  it  attacked  the  foundations  of 
the  Constitution :  for  though  a  Bishop  or  Clergyman 
should  not  exercise  any  temporal  function,  or  make  it 
his  principal  objectt  yet,  as  experience  proved,  he 
might  give  his  Country  and  his  Eang  wholesome  ad- 
vice.    Otherwise  it  might  at  length  be  affirmed,  that 
he  should  not  possess  and  manage  either  a  &niily,  or 
household,  or  property.     But  in  truth  it  was  evident 
that  their  assailants  did  not  so  much  consider  the  loss 
of  time,  engagements  in  worldly  affairs,  &c.,  as  wish 
that  the  Bishops  should  lose  their  antient  rights,  and 
their  influence,  in  order  to  open  a  door  for  unboanded 
innovations. 

Viscount  Newark  spoke  to  the  same  purpose :  The 
Bishops,  he  said,  have  for  centuries  done  their  duty 
like  the  temporal  Lords,  and  now  you  would  sud- 
denly, without  reason  and  occasion,  deprive  them  of 
their  most  sacred  rights — ^if  this  is  justice,  it  is  cer- 
tainly summumjus.  But  the  participation  and  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Bishops  in  the  Legislation  and  Admi- 
nistration appears  fieir  too  important  and  salutary*  for 
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the  rare  and  trijOing  ^neglect  of  unimportant  affairs 
to  be  taken  into  account  against  them.  Besides,  what 
18  now  alledged  against  the  Bishops  might  be  easily 
applied  to  the  temporal  Lords;  in  short,  you  are 
^ken  of  in  other  words,  mutato  nomine  de  vobis. 
Pretexts  are  never  wanting  when  people  make  it  their 
b^iness  to  look  for  them,  and  who  is  able  to  stand 
when  affirmation  passes  for  proof?  If  the  mean- 
est subject  is  represented  in  the  Lower  House,  how 
em  this  noblest  privilege  be  denied  to  the  Clergy, 
mthout  the  greatest  injustice  and  folly. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  continued :    This  Bill  is 
ctmtrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  according  to  which 
every  right  is  to  be  protected,  and  defended.     The 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  even  Calvin  and  Beza, 
prove  that  Clergymen  may  and  ought  to  have  an 
Hdnence  on  public  affairs.      This  is  not  opposed  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  only  the  Popes,  who  de- 
are  to  make  the  Clergy  wholly  subservient  to  them, 
endeavoured  to  separate  them  from  the  State,  nay,  to 
oppose  tbem  to  it.  What  would  have  become  of  the  Re- 
fermation,  if  this  principle  had  been  formerly  adopted, 
andCranmer,  for  instance,  excluded  from  public  affairs 
and  Parliament '?  Besides,  the  proposed  penalties  for 
any  interference  in  affairs  that  may  be  arbitrarily  called 
temporal  are  excessively  severe,  and  the  law,  with- 
out any  reasonable  motive,  made  applicable  only  to 
Commoners ;  while  all  Nobles,  if  they  obtain  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  are  excepted,  probably  to  entice  the  Lords 
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Supported  by  Haslerig,  Va&e«  Cromwell  and  otbeis, 
Mr.  St.  John  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  total  aboUtion  of 
all  Bishops,  Deans,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  Episoi^a]  constitution.  It  was  passed  (m 
the  27th  May,  by  a  majority  of  139  to  108,  and,  fron 
its  contrast  to  the  first  moderate  bill,  received  the 
name  of  the  root  and  branch  bill.  The  Lords,  serag 
their  conciliatory  proposals  rejected,  hereupon  threw 
out  the  first  bill  entirely,  on  the  7th  June,  and  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  month.  Sir  Henry  Yane  defended 
the  second  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Bishops,  said  he, 
as  experience  has  proved,  are  equally  injurious  to  the 
Church  and  State,  and  may  be  compared  to  salt 
which  ought  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  has  lost  its 
savour ;  and  in  fact  there  is  nothing  in  them  woith 
preserving  or  repairing ;  for,  first  of  all,  the  institu- 
tion of  Bishops  originates  in  popery,  and  is  dosdy 
connected  with  it;  secondly,  it  was  founded  and 
cherished  by  pride  and  ambition ;  thirdly,  they  are 
known  by  their  fi-uits.  For  from  thence  have  pro- 
ceeded  nimiberless  acts  of  tyranny — they  defended 
and  promoted  unlimited  power — ^intemipted  the 
course  of  justice— caused  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  hindered  every  good 
measure  in  the  Upper  House  by  their  votes.  Yes, 
God  has  evidently  delivered  them  into  our  hand,  and 
we  must  follow  this  indication  of  Providence  for  the 
good  of  the  State  and  Church. 
To  this  Waller,  the  poet,  replied :  The  ecdcsiasti- 
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cal  and  temporal  constituti0n  of  England  are  so 
blended  together  that  one  cannot  be  changed  without 
materially  affecting  the  other.  Why  shall  the  prin- 
ciples 80  often  quoted,  **nolumw  mutare  leges  Angli4B^' 
be  no  longer  mentioned  or  regarded  ?  It  is  because 
the  people  are  against  it!  But  attacks  from  that 
quarter  invite  us  to  use  the  greatest  precaution ;  for 
if  they  alone  are  sufficient  to  lead  to  concessions, 
what  shall  we  be  able  to  r^iise  to  the  multitude  *? 
As  soon  as  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is  over* 
thrown,  the  next  petition  will  perhaps  demand  an 
Agrarian  law  ;  and,  as  many  arguments  are  now  taken 
fiom  the  Scriptures  for  the  abolition  of  the  Episcopal 
dignity,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  quotations  from  the 
Bible  in  favor  of  an  equal  distribution  of  land 
and  estates ;  and  if  a  prejudice  is  excited  against  the 
Bishops*  because  many  a  poor  man  may  have  suffered 
by  them,  there  will  be  a  thousand  examples  at  hftnd 
to  prove  that  multitudes  have  been  harshly  treated  by 
their  landlords.  We  must  therefore  correct  and  regu- 
late opinions  by  declaring  for  the  improvement,  but 
not  for  the  abolition,  of  the  Episcopal  system. 

Instead  of  being  induced,  by  these  and  similar 
arguments,  to  retreat  or  moderation,  the  Presbyte- 
rians, consistently  with  their  view,  went  further,  and 
on  the  I5iih  June  made  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
all  canons  and  chapters,  and  endeavoured  to  support 
it  by  many  aiguments,  which  we  have  no  room  to 
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detail.  The  canons,  said  Fury,  by  no  means  appl; 
their  properties  and  revennes  to  the  original  pnrpofies, 
and  do  not  in  any  manner  p^orm  their  duties :  they 
arc  not  proprietors,  but  only  holders^  and  the  Paiiia- 
Uament  has  a  right  to  make  new  and  salutaiy 
regulations  for  the  property.  Thus  we  shall  haye  in 
fature,  not  a  poor,  but  a  richer,  more  flourishing*  and 
more  learned  Clergy  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Benjamin  Rudyard  saw  the  matter  in  ano- 
ther light,  and  said :  One  thing  disturbs  me  beyond 
measure  in  our  important  debates,  and  stagers  my 
reason ;  namely,  that,  in  contradiction  to  the  wisdom 
of  all  ages,  the  principle  is  set  up— No  reformation 
without  destrurtion. 

The  question  respecting  the  best  constitutioii  of 
the  Church  was  not  only  discussed  in  Parliament, 
but  caused  a  general  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Shoemakers  and  tailors  contended  with  the 
most  vehement  zeal,  for  and  against  the  Bishops,  and 
prayers  and  &sts  were  held  by  many  of  the  godfy, 
especially  by  the  women,  that  God  would  no  longer  de- 
lay the  destruction  of  the  ungodly  Episcopal  Church. 
Lord  Brook  affirmed,  in  a  pamphlet,  that  the  Bishops 
were  of  too  low  origin  to  sit  in  the  same  house  with 
the  Noble  Lords.  In  conformity  with  these  views, 
they  were  often  treated  with  contempt  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  never  allowed  precedence  in  the  public 
ceremonies ;  nay,  on  the  4lh  of  August^  the  thirteen 
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Bishops  who  had  Iatta*ly  taken  a  share  in  the  debates 
of  the  Convocation,  were  criminally  accused,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  Pym  addressed  the  House  of  Lords 
in  favor  of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  whole  Episco- 
pal system.  The  Bishops,  it  was  said  on  this 
occasion,  are  prohibited  by  many  ecclesiastical  laws 
from  interfering  in  temporal  affairs ;  they  are  imduly 
dependent  on  the  King,  and  nevertheless  behave 
with  arrogance  towards  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  the 
enquiry  respecting  their  usefulness  or  their  expul- 
sion, they,  being  a  party,  ought  not  to  vote ;  they 
have  only  a  life  right,  are  neither  a  distinct  estate 
voting  apart^  nor  representatives  of  another  estate, 
and  can  therefore  neither  have  any  share  in  the  legisla^ 
tive  authority,  nor  bind  it  fat  their  own  advantage  by 
reference  to  custom  or  prescription. 

The  Bishops  in  reply  affirmed :  Our  rights  as  an 
estate  in  Parliament  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church ;  far  from  this,  we  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence  on  temporal  affairs,  and  have  been  on  good 
terns  with  the  Government,  especially  since  the 
abolition  of  Popery,  which  was  chiefly  our  own  work. 
Everything  human  is  liable  to  degenerate^-4herefere 
it  is  advisable  to  repair;  but  not  to  destroy,  till  we 
have  something  better  to  substitute.  To  take  away 
our  right  of  voting  because  we  are  a  party  (^),  would 
be  condemning  us  beforehand ;  and  the  objection  that 
we  have  no  inherent  rights  would  apply  in  a  highier 
degree  to  the  Lower  House ;  and  that  of  our  not 
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lepresenting  any  class  would  apply  to  the  temponi 
Lords :  and  in  this  manner  the  whde  constitatkm 
might  be  easily  rooted  out,  as  is  now  partially  at- 
tempted with  us.  By  these  and  similar  arguments 
the  animosity  against  the  Bishops  was  so  &r  from 
being  mitigated,  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  bill  that 
the  confiscated  lands  should  be  employed  for  ibe 
advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  persons  affected«in  so  &r  as  they  are  not  sia- 
ners  and  deUnqnents  against  the  House  of  Commons. 
Among  the  latter  were  reckoned  not  only  those  ahead; 
accused  fw  assisting  at  the  ConTocation,  but  other 
persons  were  gradually  added  in  an  arbitrary  maimer. 
On  the  30th  of  December  1641,  twelve  Bishops  were 
induced  to  present  the  following  declaration  to  die 
King  and  the  House  of  Lords :  '*  As  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  appear  in  the  Upper  House  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  would  wish  to  take  part  in  the  business  of 
the  Hou6e«  and  prove  that  we  have  no  commonHj 
with  Popeiy  and  malignant  parties.  (**)  But  having 
been  several  times  in  our  way  to  Parliament  insulted, 
threatened,  and  attacked  by  the  mob ;  nay,  the  last 
time  been  put  in  inuninent  danger  of  our  lives,  with- 
out beoAg  able  to  obtain  protection  and  assistanee 
from  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  notwithslwid- 
ing  our  complaints,  we  declare,  with  the  resemtian 
of  our  rights,  that,  till  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
such  dangere  and  insults,  we  will  not  appear  in 
*«  Upper  House,  and  declare  everything  null  and 
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void  that  shall  be  resolved  upon  during  our  forced 
absence." 

The  complaint  of  the  Bishops^  of  threats^  insults, 
and  violence,  was  perfectly  well-founded ;  nor  had 
anything  been  done  to  secure  them,  or  pxmish  the 
delinquents  ;  but  it  was  ill-advised  in  them  to  absent 
themselves  at  this  moment  from  the  Parliament,  and 
abandon  the  field  to  their  enemies :  it  was  presump^ 
toous  to  think  of  entirely  checking  or  annihilating 
the  business  of  Parliament  by  their  opposition.     In- 
stead, therefore,  of  exciting  compassion  by  this  De- 
claration, and  leading  to  favorable  conclusions,  both 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  were  equally  indig- 
lant     The  latter  at  least  acted  consistently  on  this 
occasion,  but  the  former  precipitately  and  without 
foresight.     The  Commons,  in  particular,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  object  of  the  Bishops,  probably  in 
concert  with  the  King,  was  to  effect  in  this  indirect 
manner  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.      They  were 
therefore  accused  of  high  treason  on  the  30th  of 
December  1641,   and    confined  in  the  Tower.  (^) 
Their  friends  declared  they  are  not  traitors  but  fools, 
who  ought  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam ;  while  their  enemies, 
iinder  apparent  anger,  concealed  a  secret  joy  that 
&ey  had  themselves,  by  their  mistaken  conduct,  led 
to  their  own  overthrow,  which  it  would  have  been 
££cult  to  procure  by  a  general  law;    and   had 
thereby  converted  into  enemies  the  Lords  who  had 
before  been,  for  the  most  part,  friendly  to  them.  The 
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King  alone  was  atUl  nnceraly  attached  to  them,  but 
a  series  of  various  events  rendered  him  every  day  less 
able  to  afford  them  any  competent  svqppoit ;  beodes 
which,  their  expnlsion  had  greaUy  dimimshed  Ae 
number  of  his  adherents  in  the  Upper  Honse. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  course  of  tlie  Eccie 
siastical  disputes  to  a  remarkable  crisis,  we  have  now 
to  resume  the  narrative  of  the  civil  afbiis  of  England, 
and  then  the  important  history  of  Scotlaod  and  Ire> 
land. 

After  the  fall  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  the  4)dier 
Ministers,  the  King  considered  it  imprudent  and  on- 
becoming  to  entrust  the  managemmt  of  affairs  to  their 
adversaries ;  but  the  insignificant  and  unpopular  fs^ 
spns  who  surrounded  him  were  unable  to  stem  or 
to  direct  the  torrent,  and  when  he  too  late  empltqfed 
eminent  patriots,  they  either  required  lum  whoUj  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  or  lost  their  po> 
pularity  as  soon  as,  being  placed  in  a  diiferent  pdnt^ 
they  ceased  to  ccmsider  this  as  usefidl  or  advisable. 
Consequently  the  administration^  as  opposed  to  the 
Parliamait,  now  suffered  by  too  great  wealaxess,  as 
formerly  by  illegal  power,  and,  with  the  imoeasiog 
attacks  on  the  royal  authority,  it  was  not  unnatuiHl 
that  the  idea  suggested  itself  whether  a  support  mi^ 
not  be  found  for  it  in  the  army.  With  tins  view, 
officers  well  affected  to  the  King  endeavoured  to  attaio 
this  object,  and  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  c^ntsining 
among   other  points  that  the  King  should  not  be 
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in  his  concessions  and  resolutions.  It  may 
lapptax  doubtful  how  far  Charles  and  his  Queen  im- 
nediately  co-operated  or  assented;  but  the  nego- 
nations  were  certainly  not  entirely  concealed  from 
Lhem,  and  some  of  their  pretended  friends  had  perhaps 
pfematurely  and  purposely  made  the  plan  known. 
While  the  King  affirmed  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  whole  afifair,  and  that  it  was  unimportant, 
because  it  had  only  been  talked  of^  and  nothing  had 
been  done^  others  alleged  that  he  had  seen  the  out- 
liBes  of  the  petition,  and  had  approved  it  by  affixing 
aC.  R.  toit. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Commons  turned  these 
circumstances  to  their  advantage.  On  the  3rd  of 
Hay  1641,  they  made  a  report  on  the  very  dangerous 
ittrigues,  the  object  of  which  was  to  separate  the 
anny  firom  the  Parliament,  and  to  introduce  foreign 
troops  into  the  country.  (*')  Actuated  by  real  or 
puily  feigned  apprehension,  a  Protest  was  drawn  up, 
die  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  the  religion  of 
the  country,  and  the  imion  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
niiieh  was  sworn  to  by  both  Houses  with  very  little 
opposition.  At  the  same  time  the  Speaker,  having 
received  directions  to  that  effect,  satisfied  the  army, 
I9&  declaration  that  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  it, 
^  to  act  without  secondary  views,  solely  for  the 
wd&re  of  the  State. 

'  Thus  all  passed  over  apparently  as  an  insignificant 
Question,  but  in  fact  led  to  important  consequences. 
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In  Parliament  the  suspicion  gained  ground  that 
Charles  intended  by  every  possible  means  to  lecorer 
his  unlimited  authority^  from  which  it  was  infened 
that  every  means  was  allowable  to  avert  so  great  a 
danger.  With  this  view«  Fym  laid  before  the  Upper 
House,  on  the  2^h  of  June*  many  demands  of  die 
Commons  for  the  disbanding  of  the  anny,  the  dismiss 
sal  of  evil  counsellors,  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
Papists,  the  protection  of  the  country,  &c.  Both  the 
King  and  the  Parliament  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
the  army,  and  both  now  wished  for  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Scotch,  because  each  party  hoped  to  gain 
them  to  its  own  side.  Hence  nearly  all  their  demands 
were  acceded  to,  and  in  the  peace  of  the  7tli  of  Avgosi 
1641,  it  was  stipulated  (^)  that  the  acts  of  the  late 
Parliament  of  Scotland  shall  be  acknowledged  as 
laws.  With  respect  to  religion  and  divine  woiship^ 
as  great  a  conformity  as  possible  shall  be  introdoced 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  no  person  censured  on  account 
of  the  Covenant.  The  Scotch  receive  from  En^aad 
<£.300,000  for  their  friendly  services — all  the  dtedir 
rations,  ordinances,  writings,  &c.  against  them  are 
suppressed.  No  person  shall  receive  an  office,  o^ 
have  access  to  the  King,  who  has  been  judged  inca- 
pable by  sentence  of  Parliament.  No  war  shall  be 
declared  between  England^  Scotland^  and  Iieiani 
without  the  consent  of  their  respective  Parliaments. 
The  King  at  this  moment,  no  less  pressed  by  the 
«»glish  than  formeriy  by  the  Scotch,  earnestly  desiied 
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a  reconciliatioii  with  the  latter ;  nay,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  their  assistance  against  the  English.  But,  for 
tlds  very  reason,  his  plan  of  going  to  Scotland  of- 
fended the  Commons,  who  made  a  great  many  objec- 
tions; as  these,  however,  could  not  move  him  from 
his  purpose,  the  ParUament  adjourned,  after  having 
appointed  Committees,  with  great  powers,  which 
partly  conducted  the  business  in  London,  and  partly 
accompanied  the  King  to  Scotland,  and  in  fact  kept 
hm  under  a  strict  superintendence. 

The    Scots  had  in  the  meantime  opened  their 
Parliament  on  the  11th  of  June  1640,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  Royal  Commissioner ;  because  the  King's 
solemn  promise  to  call  it,  given  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  could  not  be  defeated  by  continual  proro- 
gation.     This  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
daclaration :    That  the   prorogation  of  Parliament 
without  the  consent  of  the  Estates  is  contrary  to  the 
kws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  without  precedent, 
and  in  positive  contradiction  with  the  conditions  of 
peacer   They  then  proceeded  to  confirm  the  Covenant 
and  the  new  church  laws,  and  in  the  year  1641,  after 
a  fturther  prolongation,  a  second  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  with  similar  declarations  and  reser- 
vations.    In  July,  Charles  caused  several  proposeds 
ttod  concessions  to  be  laid  before  it ;  which  measure 
was  the  less  calculated  to  attain  his  end,  as  he  at  the 
8ame  time  urged  a  prorogation,  and  thereby  awakened 
former  suspicions. 
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At  lengthy  notwithstanding  all  obstacles  and  difr 
culties,  he  set  out  for  Scotland^  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  1641,  made  the  following  speech  in  Pailia* 
ment : — "  Nothing  has  ever  been  so  unpleasant  to 
me  as  the  unhappy  differences  between  me  and  my 
people,  and  I  have  longed  for  nothing  more  ard^dj 
than  to  see  this  day,  when  I  hope  not  only  to  dear 
up  all  misunderstandings,  but  also  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  my  native  country,  and  to 
become  known  by  it.     I  will  not  repeat,  for  I  believe 
you  are  well  aware  of  them,  the  difficulties  I  have 
had  to  overcome,  in  order  to  visit  you ;    but  I  mast 
observe,  had  not  affection  for  this  kingdom  been  the 
chief  motive  of  my  journey,  excuses  might  easily  hM 
been  found  to  send  a  Commissioner  in  my  place.    In 
the  same  manner,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  attaeb' 
ment,  and  that  you  are  ready,  in  conformity  wilh 
your  oath,  to  maintain  the  royal  power  which  htf 
been  transmitted  to  me  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  and 
eight  ancestors.     The  object  of  my  visit  is,  in  a  feir 
words,  to  fulfil  all  promises  and  settle  all  differences^ 
and  that  not  superficially,  but  wholly  and  heartiif* 
For  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  is  dearer  to  me 
than  to  give  my  people  universal  satis&ction.    Ab  a 
proof  that  these  are  not  mere  empty  words^  I  wish 
that  everything  relative  to  the  religion  and  libertieB 
of  the  coimtry  be  settled  before  you  proceed  to  other 
business." 

In  conformity  with  these  offers  and  promiseii  the 
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King  successively  consented  to  the  following  points. 
The  acts  of  the  late  Parliament  have  legal  force. 
Every  Estate  chooses  its  own  Lords  of  the  Arti- 
eles.    All  proposals  are  in  future  addressed^  in  the 
firet  instance,  to  the  whole  Parliament,  and  are  re- 
ferred by  it  at  its  pleasure  to  those  Lords  for  exami- 
nation.   There  shall  be  no  war  between  England  and 
Scotland  without  the  consent  of  their  Parliaments. 
In  cases  of  attack  or  internal  troubles,  both  kingdoms 
mutually  to  Assist  each  other.     During  such  time  as 
the  ParUament  is  not  sitting,  special  persons  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  peace.     As  the 
King's  absence  in  England  prevents  him  from  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  indi- 
^duals,  he  will  appoint  the  Privy  Counsellors  and 
<>ther  important  officers  according  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Parliament.     The  persons  appointed  are  answer- 
able to  the  Parliament  and  the  King. 

Agreeably  to  these  legal  enactments,  the  King 
fevored  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  gave  them  offices,  or  pensions  and  presents — 
even  to  Henderson  and  Gillespie,  the  latter  of  whom, 
JHrtwithstanding,  vehemently  opposed  reconciliation 
^th  the  King  in  1648.  These  measures  diflFused 
the  greatest  joy,  and  on  the  King's  departure  the 
Estates  declared,  in  a  solemn  address,  that  he  had 
given  them  entire  satisfaction  with  regard  to  their 
^ligion  and  liberties,  and  that  a  contented  King  left 
^  Contented  people.     He  too  was  himself  persuaded 
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that  he  had  so  entirely  gained  Scotland,  that  in  case 
of  need  it  would  support  him  in  his  disputes  with 
England,  or  at  least  remain  neutral.  On  the  oth» 
side,  many  of  his  old  Scotch  adherents  complained 
that  he  had  sacrificed  them  and  the  royal  authonty, 
and  favored  and  exalted  enemies  who  now  made  gieit 
promises,  but  would  keep  none  of  them,  and  wouU 
advance  new  demands.  If  he  agreed  to  the  aboUtifli 
and  condemnation  of  the  Episcopal  system  in  Scot' 
land,  how  could  he  think  of  maintaining  it  in  England; 
and  if  the  administration  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  by  the  appointment  of  offioen, 
how  could  he  resist  similar  demands  from  the  Eng^ 
House  of  Conmions"?  In  addition  to  this,  theie 
were  persons  in  Scotland  who  concluded  from  tk 
extent  of  the  King  s  concessions  that  they  weie  not 
seriously  meant,  and  that  self-interest  was  at  the 
bottom.  Some  who  called  themselves  the  most  godl^ 
of  the  godly,  especially  women,  raised  a  new  oxskt] 
under  various  pretexts ;  did  not  even  spare  Hendersa 
in  their  reproaches ;  and«  in  contradiction  with  thor 
former  experience  and  principles,  insisted  that  the 
Covenant  ought  to  be  forced  upon  everybody,  eWB 
the  English.  These  and  other  expressions  and  cor 
deavours  did  not  at  all  discourage  the  King;  for  he 
believed  that  he  had  done  right  in  every  essentiil 
particular,  and  thereby  gained  his  objects.  But  tt 
event  now  occurred,  of  such  importance  that  everf- 
thing  else  became  insignificant  in  comparison,  and 
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the  position  of  parties  was  totally  changed,  almost 
entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  King — ^we  mean 
the  rebellion  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

In  order  to  place  this  event,  which  has  in  general 
been  partially  and  falsely  represented,  in  its  true 
light,  we  must  again  recur  to  earlier  history.  C)  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ireland  had 
been  entirely  subdued,  and  a  portion  of  the  people  had 
so  far  been  gainers,  that  the  English  laws  were 
applied  to  them,  and  the  former  almost  imlimited 
privileges  of  the  chiefe  were  limited.  James  I.  had 
very  decidedly  resolved  to  civilise  Ireland  and  make 
it  happy;  and  many,  referring  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  him,  have  not  only  confirmed  this  praise,  but  have 
represented  the  state  of  Ireland,  from  1603  to  1641, 
as  healthy  and  prosperous,  and  affirmed  that  the 
Rebellion  had  commenced  in  the  last  year  without 
groand  or  occasion,  merely  from  presumption  and 
barbarism.  This  view,  however,  may  be  proved  to 
be  in  the  main  false.  It  must  be  owned  that  much 
was  done  tmder  James  I.  to  promote  order  and  civili- 
zation. The  old  British  laws,  by  which  every  crime 
could  be  atoned  for  by  fines,  were  abolished — some 
other  injurious  customs  annulled — the  rights  of  the 
Lords  were  more  strictly  defined ;  waste  lands  cnlti- 
Tated,  settlers  encouraged,  &c.  But  in  all  this  there 
were  partly  great  evils  concealed,  and  in  part  others 
still  greater  were  opposed  to  them. 

Hence  the  Irish  had  occasion  for  heavy  complaints. 
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which  we  may  sum  up  as  follows : — ^No  Irish  Parliar 
ment  has  heen  called  since  1587,  and  our  country  has 
never  been  represented  in  the  English  Parliament 
whose  laws  bind  us.  (^)  We  are  stiU  looked  upon 
as  savages,  and  the  defence  of  our  religion,  customs, 
and  possessions  as  a  crime.  We  are  expected  to 
consider  it  as  a  favor  that  King  James,  in  1613, 
granted  an  amnesty  ;  but,  not  to  mention  that  we  had 
committed  no  crime  that  required  a  pardon,  the  law 
makes  innumerable  exceptions,  and  disappoints  every 
hope  that  was  founded  upon  it.  Above  all,  the  cmd 
immense  confiscations  of  estates  are  the  greatest  in- 
justice and  the  most  arbitrary  punishment.  No 
title  avails,  and  every  l^;al  pretext  is  taken  advantage 
of  to  expel  the  Irish  from  their  possessions,  and  trans- 
fer them  to  strangers.  Cunning,  fraud,  peguiy. 
bribery,  are  employed  with  the  most  shameless  ef- 
frontery for  these  shameless  purposes;  nay,  what 
limits  shall  be  found  to  such  arbitrary  proceedings, 
when,  under  the  pretext  of  the  right  of  conquest,  every 
title  to  an  estate,  as  fisur  back  as  the  time  of  Heniy 
XL,  was  called  in  question,  or  for  the  allied  fault  of 
a  chief,  all  the  innocent  vassals  were  deprived  of  their 
property "?  Did  not  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  confiscation  of  O'Neal's  estates  in  1583,  prore 
the  unlimited  right  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  dis- 
pose at  their  pleasure  of  all  Irish  luided  property, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  came  from  Spain,  and  their 
leaders  Heberus  and  Hegemon  had  submitted  to  the 
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Ea^lisfa  King  Gunnond !  In  a  similar  spirit.  King 
James  seized  upon  380,000  acres  of  land,  not  accord- 
ing to  law  or  justice,  not  by  contract  or  cession,  bnt 
on  the  stress  of  those  foolish  fables;  and  of  the  still 
subsisting  right  of  conquest.  At  the  same  time  the 
declared  object  was,  that  no  Irishman  should  have 
any  part  in  the  new  settlements,  and  that  none  should 
remain,  even  for  great  sacrifices,  in  the  podsessioh  of 
his  hereditary  estates*  Their  expulsion  Was  sought, 
in  order  to  aAtraet,  as  it  was  alleged,  a  more  noble 
and  civilized  race  of  men ;  though  these  settlers,  in 
truth,  were  &r  the  most  part  rapacious  adventurers 
or  indigent  rabble.  With  this  political  injustice, 
religicms  intoleiftiice  was  intimately  connected.  Thus 
lU  Catholics  were  in  fact  excluded  from  the  acquisit- 
ion of  landed  property » by  the  condition  imposed  upon 
he  setliers  of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  None 
}f  them  obtains  -  a  public  office  of  any  kind  ;  their 
huTchea  and  chapels  ue  violently  closed,  their  clergy 
xpelled,.  their  children  delivered  to  Protestant  guar- 
liana.  Under  innumerable  pretences,  such  as  not 
ttending  divine  service,  they  are  punished,  and  reli- 
ion  is  always  aUeged  as  a  motive ;  while  both  in  the 
3mporaI  and  spiritual  courts  selfishness  and  intole» 
uice  ore  the  sole  springs  <^  action. 

All  these  grievances  of  the  Irish  were  perfectly 
reU^fonnded,  thoi^h  they  very  naturally  gave  suffi- 
Lent  season  to  reeriminations  on  their  perfidy,  fero- 
ty,  and  intolerance.     Language,  manners,  religion, 
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and  the  state  of  eivilization  were  differ^t ;  tlie  mas- 
ters and  tenants  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other ;  interests  essentially  di£ferent  were  eveiywhere 
manifested;  and  nowhere  was  there  any  political 
wisdom,  or  religious  tolerance^  to  soften  andiecondk 
these  contrarieties.  The  Catholics  oMisidered  tbe 
Protestants  as  infidels — ^the  latter,  (Sfi  their  part>  called 
the  former  idolaters ;  each  party  thought  it  meiito- 
rions  not  to  tolerate  the  other,  but  to  extirpate  it 
The  Priests,  attached  to  Rome  and  Spain,  appeaid 
besides,  to  the  English  as  rebels ;  and  because  the 
Protestant  Clergy  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of 
the  Irish  language,  they  could  exercise  no  useful 
influence  over  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
were  divided  into  such  as  were  very  rich,  who  pos- 
sessed several  livings,  but  attended  to  none,  and  in 
such  as  were  wretchedly  poor,  who  could  acquire  no 
respect,  and  were  too  easily  led  to  endeavour  to  iio* 
prove  their  circumstances  by  unjustifiable  means. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Charies  I* 
ascended  the  throne.  The  Irish  readify  came  forwsri 
with  an  o£Eer  to  assist  him,  and  to  maintain  300  ca- 
valry  and  5,000  infantry,  if  he  would  grant  greater 
toleration  in  religious  matters ;  but  this  proposal 
was  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  interference  of  the 
Bishops.  Two  yean  later,  in  162^  the  King,  whose 
distress  became  more  urgent,  was  more  compfia&t, 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Irish  caused  the 
Charter  of  Graces  to  be  drawn  up»     It  contained 
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scarcely  anything  bnt  urgently  necessary  and  readon- 
able  regulations,  respecting  the  billeting  of  soldiers, 
the  limitation  of  the  military  laws  to  times  of  war, 
the  pardon  of  criminals,  judicial  forms,  monopolies, 
hereditary  lights,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy.  In 
particular,  it  decreed  that  60  years'  possession  should 
constitute  a  legal  title,  and  protect  the  possessor  against 
all  claims  fix>m  the  crown,  and  from  all  other  persons. 
Hthis  humane  and  just  course  had  been  persevered 
in,  the  most  salutary  effects  for  Ireland  must  have 
followed.  That  this  was  not  done  was  the  fault  of 
the  King,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
whom  he  appointed  Governor  in  the  year  1632.  For 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  provided,  with  correct  judg- 
ment and  laudable  energy,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  of  linen  manufactories,  the  extension  of 
trade,  th*  suppres^on  of  piracy,  &c. ;  yet,  here  as 
elsewhere,  his  will,  or  bis  pleasure,  was  in  his  opi- 
nion the  supreme  law,  and  as  he  acknowledged  no 
public  law,  how  could  he  acquire  real  political 
wisdom *?  "I  found;"  says  Strafford,  "the  State, 
the  Ohurch,  aud  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  dissolution.  Nothing  was  to  be  effected 
with  kind  looks  and  pleasant  smiles ;  stronger 
measures  were  necessaily.  I  have  therefore  raised 
^d  rewarded  the  worthy,  punished  and  thrown  down 
the  pervers^^  and  not  changed  my  conduct  till  they 
repented.  None  but  thorough  measures  can  subdue 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  elevation  of  the  royal 
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power  must  be  the  most  important — ^nay,  the  sole 
object  of  my  government."  Ireland  (as  in  fact  every 
country)  undoubtedly  required  a  vigorous  and  power- 
ful government.  To  substitute  this  for  the  tyranny 
that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  connect  it  with 
the  Charter  of  Graces,  would  have  been  the  proper 
business  of  the  Governor.  Instead  of  this,  as  the 
above  empty  words  themselves  show,  he  adhered  to 
the  notion  that  the  Irish  were  still  too  barbarous  to 
be  treated  according  to  justice  and  the  laws ;  and 
that  the  kingdom  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  conquered  country.  From  these  harsh  and 
arbitrary  notions  he  drew  the  inference,  which  was 
defended  during  his  trial,  but  which  in  truth  was 
equally  foolish  and  condemnable--that  all  the  Insh, 
without  exception,  had  forfeited  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  of  men,  and  that  it  depended  wholly  on  the  royal 
favour,  what  and  how  much  should  be  granted  them. 
"  As  I'*  (so  he  writes  on  another  occasion)  "am  sore 
of  the  King,  I  shall  dance  merrily  with  all  the  rest 
What  his  Majesty  pleases  to  command  I  will  most 
willingly  execute,  whether  it  agrees  with  my  own 
inclinations  and  opinions  or  not.''  From  this  point 
of  view  the  King*s  haughty  favourite  looked  upon 
every  Irishman,  as  a  being  who  could  in  no  case  claim 
rights,  and  whose  duties  were  summed  up  in  the  single 
principle  of  passive  obedience.  But  as  means  were 
wanting  to  obtain  by  force  the  principal  object  that 
is,  supplies  of  money,  the  Earl  did  not  disdain  to 
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employ  artifice.     Thus  he  represented  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that,  if  they  did  not  voluntarily  pay  him 
betimes,  the  government  would  be  obliged  to  levy  the 
severe  legal  fines,    for  example^  for  not  attending 
divine  service ;    and  to  the  Protestants  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  King,  if  they  refused  him  assistance, 
would  be  obliged  to  grant  greater  concessions  to  their, 
adversaries.     That,  as  a  faithful  servant,  he  would 
certainly  advise  the  King  to  try  first  of  all  the  usual 
means  to  supply  his  wants ;  but  that  if  he  should  be 
disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  would  prove  to 
them,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  right  and  reason 
were  on  the  side  of  the  King.     But  instead  of  acting 
on  the  only  true  principle,  that  every  division  in  a 
state  is  injurious,  Strafford  thought  it  wise  not  to 
reconcile  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  to  oppose 
them  to  each  other,   and  in  the  end  to  threaten 
both  with  the  illegal  use  of  the  royal  power.     He 
maintained  that  taxes  imposed  by  royal  authority 
were  as  valid  as  Parliamentary  grants ;    and  at  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament  said,  that  it  was  entirely 
below  his  master  s  dignity  to  bargain  every  year, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  whether  they  would  be 
pleased  to  do  something  for  their  own  preservation. 
When  John  Talbot  made  some  objections,  he  was 
iriven  out  of  the  House,  and  arrested  till  he  begged 
mrdon  of  the  Governor  on  his  knees. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  decide  how  fer  Strafford's 
hreats,  or  some  other  means,  had  any  influence ;  but  it 
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is  certain  that  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  cheeifioBy 
and  voluntarily  granted  six  suhsidies>  an  uncammonly 
large  sum^  an  dnow  jnstly  expected  a  solemn  con- 
firmation and  further  development  of  the  Charter 
of  Graces.  Sut  Strafford  thought  that,  as  he  had 
this  time  obtained  money  vrithout  granting  anything, 
he  might  ^pare  the  confirmation  fi)r  another  time ; 
nay,  he  and  the  King,  whose  sentiments  were  danikr, 
were  resolved  entirely  to  evade  and  defeat  it.  They 
therefore  now  said  plainly,  that  some  of  the  omces- 
sions  in  that  Charter  were  only  occasional  and '  tem- 
porary; others  no  longer  necessary;  that  others 
required  a  more  accurate  investigation,  or  might  he 
carried  into  effect  by  the  ordinary  officers.  Lastly, 
Strafford  positively  rejected  the  most  important  pomt, 
that  sixty  years*  undisputed  possession  of  landed 
property  should  constitute  a  good  title,  even  against 
the  claims  of  the  Crown. 

Accordingly,  innumerable  enquiries  now  began; 
and,  with  mild  and  plausible  words  about  maintaming 
the  laws,  the  most  glaring  acts  of  injustice  were 
committed.  Thus  almost  all  the  grants  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  the  clearest  doctiments,  were  declared  null 
and  void,  under  subtle  pretexts,  and  the  possessors 
expelled,  or  forced  to  pay  large  sum^B.  It  appeared 
from  the  way  of  procedure  that  there  was  Ho  such 
thing  as  landed  property  in  Ireland :  as  if  all  title  to 
it  should  vanish  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government 
or  the  King.     Strafford  boasted  that  the  Kings 
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power  in  Ireland  was  as  unlimited  as  that  of  any 
prince  in  the  world,  and  that  the  pernicious  conces- 
iions  were  now  for  ever  lulled  to  sleep.     Because 
twelve  jurymen,  in  the  year  1636,  would  not,  agree- 
ibly  to  his  opinion,  deprive  their  fellow- citizens  of 
their  land,  the  Governor  fined  each  of  them  ^.4000, 
imprisoned  them  till  they  paid,  and  compelled  them 
to  beg  pardon  on  their  knees.     The  Judges  received 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  the  first  year  s  incomes 
of  all  the  confiscated  lands ;    and  Strafford  wrote  to 
the  King :  "  Each  of  these  four  shillings  paid,  once 
fcrall,  will  add  four  pounds  to  your  Majesty's  rev^ 
one."    Instead  of  disdaining  these  and  other  base 
ways  and  means,  Charles  answered,  to  the  complaints 
4at  were  made,  that  Strafford's  conduct  was    not 
haish,  and  that  he  approved  of  the  Earl's  serving 
kim  in  this  manner ;  and  the  latter  aflSirmed,  (when 
*  strict  account  was  required  of  him  in  the  sequel,) 
for  his  justification,  that  it  always  had  been  so  (^*) 
and  still  worse,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war,  innumerable  people  had  been  hanged  in 
Iieland  without  any  legal  formalities.     Though,  in 
the  proceedings  against  the  Earl  those  legal  forms 
hiiii  undoubtedly  been  violated,  his  conscience  must 
h^Q  told  him  that  he  had  burdened  himself  with 
the  weight  of  this  guilt  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
md  had  found,  in  the  pretext  of  promoting  the  gene- 
•al  good,  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  exercise  of 
lis  own  arbitrary  will. 
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It  was  natural  enough  that,  after  Strafford's  anest, 
the  praises  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  Irish 
by  fear  were  changed  into  loud  complaints ;  and  tk 
Irish  Parliament  contrived,  by  arbitrary  r^dations, 
to  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  former  liberal  grant 
of  money.     The  King  was  so  incensed  at  this,  diat 
he  gave  orders  to  take  the  new  decision  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  journals,  though  only  the  same  pro- 
ceeding was  employed  against  him  which  he  had 
formerly  approved  with  respect  to  the  Charter  of 
Graces.    Being  in  greater  distress,  he  now  confirmed 
its  contents ;    but  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
encouraged  by  what  was  doing  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, extended  its  demands,  and  the  most  lively  hap&s 
and  plans  were  conceived  by  the  whole  people.  Even 
the  most  prudent  and  moderate  could  not  but  wish, 
after  centuries  of  oppression,  for  the  independence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  the  appointment  of  Irishmen 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  their  own  country,  free  trade, 
and  the  exercise  of  religion,  civil  rights,  and  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  public  employ* 
ments.   All  these  claims,  say  most  authors,  have  been 
again  justly  forfeited  for  centuries  to  come  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  year  1641. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  immediately  before  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  Mac  Mahon  informed  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland,  that  a  general  conspiracy  was 
prepared,  according  to  which  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics were  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  to  make  them- 
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idves  masters  of  all  the  fortresses^  especially  the 
astle  of  Dublin,  and  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants 
riUiout  exception.  Notwithstanding  this  informa- 
ion,  three  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  mur- 
lered  within  a  short  time  in  a  most  dreadful  and 
Tuel  manner.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  story  which 
uuB  been  a  hundred  times  repeated,  with  the  addition 
liat  the  happy  Irish  had  no  grounds  for  discontent, 
lod  had  been  seduced  only  by  superstitious  infuriate 
^lieste.  This  is  the  accusation :  the  result  of  im- 
piqudiced  investigation,  on  the  contrary,  is,  the 
Itish  were  impelled  by  numberless  reasons  to  take 
idvantage  of  the  apparently  highly  favorable  circum- 
stances for  the  improvement  of  their  civil,  religious, 
lad  political  situation ;  and  thought,  if  the  Scotch 
bave  been  so  commended  for  their  Covenant,  directed 
^nst  the  King,  a  union  for  him,  against  arrogant 
Ejects  might  be  still  more  easily  justified.  But 
such  a  union  had  not  been  concluded  when  Mac 
Kahon  gave  his  essentially  false  and  incredible  in- 
Kmnation ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  general  conspiracy 
to  murder  all  the  Protestants.  The  troubles  which 
11066  in  Ulster  from  local  reasons,  spread  slowly  and, 
mostly  through  the  fault  of  the  English  magistrates, 
^et  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  the  number 
^f  the  Protestants  who  perished  by  violence  or  in 
^pen  combat,  is  reduced  to  about  6000.  (") 
As  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  prove  these 
ssertions  by  a  detailed  narrative,  the  following  par- 
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ticulars  must  serve  for  their  confirmation.  Supposing 
that  Mac  Mahon's  information  of  a  general  conspiracy 
fully  matured  to  break  out  was  true»  his  discovery  did 
not  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  execution; 
for  the  number  of  the  Protestants  was  to  that  of  the 
Catholics  at  most  as  one  to  ten^  and  the  Government 
had  no  means  at  its  command  to  prevent  the  explo- 
sion in  the  whole  country^  or  even  in  Dublin ;  the 
castle  of  which  was  garrisoned  by  only  one  company 
of  soldiers.     The  many  thousand  men«  who  it  was 
pretended  were  ready   to  enter  the  city^  nowheie 
made  their  appearance;  and  only  in  Ulster^  the  land- 
owners who  had  been  expelled  from  their  estateSi 
and  their  equally  injured  vassal^,  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  by  force  their  hereditary  property ;  but  ^ 
the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  the  disturbances  had  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  province.  The 
numerous  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricardej  govenor 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  confirm  what  is  here  said. 
Thus,  on  the  14th  of  September^  he  writes :  "We 
were  at  first  very  much  alarmed  by  r^pogrts  of  a  geae- 
ral  conspitacy,  but  we  have  become  eAsy  agwi  aince 
we  see  that  nobody  moves^  except  aoibe  wamm^  ^ 
discontented  Irish  in  the  ncnrtfau  and  in  .the  s^tle- 
ments  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.    . In. aomo/ places 
some  loose  vagabonds  have  been  guilty  of  {dunder; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Piunkett  and  Mom^  I  ^ 
not  hear  of  a  single  Irishman  or  Engliabmaia  of  .any 
note  who  has  taken  part  in  the  movemrat^"    The 
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subsequent  offieial  reports  show  how  and  why  the 
evil  spread. 

At  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government  were  the 
Loids  Jnstioes  Parsons  and  Borlace, — the  fortoier  of 
mean  origin  and  without  education,  hut  actiye>  artfu], 
extremely  selfish  and  covetous ;  Borlace,  an  <4d  sol- 
dier, indolent  and  entirely  suhordinate  to  his  colleague. 
Instead,  then,  of  carefnlly  examining  the  statements 
of  Mac  Mahon,  the  two  Justices,  actuated  by  absurd 
fears  and  other  secondary  views,  sent  the  most  ex« 
aggerated  reports  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
and  issued  proclamations  which  took  fSor  granted 
ihe  universal  guilt  of  the  people ;  and*  notwithstand- 
ing their  entire  want  of  military  resourceSi  spoke 
only  bf  coercion  and  punisfament  They  were  indeed 
obliged  to  cmSeas,  so  early  aid  the  29th  of  October, 
that  there  had  been  no  general  conspiracy  of  the 
Catholics,  and  to  allege  that  they  <mly  meant  the 
really  guilty  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Yet  they 
did  nothing'to  check  the  evil ;  bnt  acted  precisely  as 
if  tiie  breaking  out  of  a  rebellion  were  welcome  to 
themi  and  as  if  they  aad  the  Privy-  CoundUors  wished 
the  ffomber  of  the  guilty  to  increase>  that  there  might 
b(9  occasion  for  greater  puhishments^  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive confiscation  of  estates. 

A  wish  was  now  generally  expressed  that  the 
prorogued  Irish  Parliament  might  be  again  assem- 
bled ;  most  of  the  members  being  rich  men,  who  were 
60  extremely  interested  in  the  restoration  of  tran- 
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quillity  that  they  would  readily  grant  the  means  to 
effect  it.  But  Parsons  and  Borlace  desired  to  rule 
alone^  and  leave  the  evil  to  take  its  own  course,  that 
they  might  have  the  more  ground  for  accusation  and 
punishment.  It  was  foolish  and  unjust  to  manifest 
suspicion  of  all  the  members  of  Parliament  at  once, 
nay  to  withhold  from  the  whole  people  the  1^ 
means  of  consulting  on  the  critical  state  of  afihirs, 
and  adopting  some  resolution  accordingly.  This  na- 
turally excited  discontent^  in  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  peaceable,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the  turbo* 
lent;  because,  without  a  Parliament,  means  were 
wanting  to  oppose  them  effectually. 

^  In  consequence  of  these  reports,  the  English  Fa^ 
liament,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  came  to  a  reso- 
lution to  prepare  everything  for  an  active  war  against 
the  Irish,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  following 
effect :  That  by  the  treacherous  and  wicked  excite- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  and  Jesuits,  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  for  the  bloody  murder  of  a]l 
Protestants  and  loyal  Catholics  of  English  origin,  as 
well  as  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  Royal  authority 
and  of  the  present  Government.  Thus  the  English 
Parliament  went  beyond  the  accusations  of  the  cre- 
dulous, and  increased  the  number  of  the  guilty  by 
designating  everybody  as  such.  Pardon  was,  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time  offered  to  all  such  as  shonld 
repent ;  but  as  it  was  added  that  no  Papist  should  be 
tolerated  in  Ireland,  the  offer  of  pardon  not  only  sig- 
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nified  nothing,  but  appeared  like  bitter  irony  and 
illegal  cruelty. 

Unhappily  everything   concurred,  natural  rude- 
ness, religious  zeal,  unlimited  thirst  of  vengeance 
on  the  one  hand — ^arrogance,  self-interest,  and  injus- 
tice on  the  other — ^to  give  to   this  Irish   contest 
a  character   of   inhuman  severity  and  ferocity  of 
which  there  are  but  few  examples  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  (^)     For,  whatever  may  be  allowed  for 
exaggeration,  however  certain  it  is  that  blame  must 
be  attributed  to  both  parties,  there  still  remains  but 
too  much  that  cannot  be  denied.      But  if  the  follies, 
the  vices,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Long  Parliament,  if 
not  forgotten,  are  yet  thrown  into  the  back-ground, 
and  judged  of  with  less  severity,  the  same  equity 
should  be  shown  to  the  Irish,  who  had  more  reason 
for  complaints  than  the  English  and  Scotch  of  those 
times,  or  the  Americans  and  French  of  a  later  period; 
and  the  more  moderate  Irish,  when  the  zeal  of  their 
countrymen  and  the  measures  of  the  English  Gover- 
nors gradually  obliged  them  to  take  a  part  in  the 
movement,   exerted  themselves   to   the  utmost  to 
introduce    order    and    consistency  into  the  whole 
enterpiize.     Four  and  twenty  men,  nobles,  clergy, 
and  citizens,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  made  use  of  a  seal  with  the  motto :    Pro  Deo, 
PTO  Rege,  et  Patria   Hibemia.     In  the  oath    of 
their  union,  they  swore  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
nghts  of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  subjects ; 
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and  in  November,  1641,  asked  nothing  but  i?hat  a 
reasonable  Government  ought  voluntarily  to  have 
granted  them  long  before :  namely,  the  aboUtion  of 
all  penalties  against  Roman  Catholics,  as  they  ^rere 
willing  to  be  obedient  subjects,  admissibiUty  to 
offices,  the  right  of  acquiring  land,  which  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  amnesty  for  the  past.  All  thesf 
demands  were  refused  by  the  English  Hoose  of 
Commons,  nay,  it  was  so  in&tuated  or  so  itisincefe 
that  it  attributed  the  Irish  disturbances,  wliolfy  to 
the  perfidious  and  Popish  CounsellorB  of  theKio^. 
The  Irish  asked  more  justly.  Is  it  not  more  legiil  uA 
pardonable  if  we  conclude  a  unicm  for  the  maifl- 
tenance  of  our  religion,  of  the  royal  prerogativ^r  ^ 
of  the  true  liberty  of  the  people,  than  when  othi^  do 
so  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  and  prMMt  to 
^minish  and  undermine  the  King's  lawfut  Mldimtf. 
United  Irishmen,  therefore,  Tecc^imd  Ihef  rigte 
and  authority  of  Charles,  but  re^ecAed  Hm'  actoal 
Govemorain  Dublin,  because  they  entirely  d^peuM 
on  the  seditious  party  in*  Lbndon.  -         •       .  /  :.  ^. 

Notwithstanding  the  p)feoeding  argtii»eiit8(  atiH 
events,  many  worthy  Homaii^  Cdtholiba^'in '  I^efailfd 
themselves  doubted  whether  the^  ce^Me^^ibaft  1^ 
been  adopted  was  fully  to  be'  justified  '^iflcl  ttt 
likely  to  lead  to  a  happy  isme.*  iPol:' Ibi&'iteaflli:^  tk 
noble  Lord  Clailricarde,  (a  half-brother  of  tite -Dibi'iif 
Essex^)  for  example,  though  a  Catlu^c^  took  fiW 
for  the   existing  order,  and  for   the   Prokesttnta. 
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When  this  was  known  to  Lords  Fmgal,  NetterviHe, 
and  others,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Union, 
they  wrote  to  him,  asking :  Why  do  you  act  against 
those  who  combat    for  their  religion.   King,   and 
country  ?    You,  being  a  CBtholic,  will  never  gain  the 
confidence  of  your  adrersaries,  nor  escape  their  per- 
secution.     Consider  with  what  disgrace  all  ages  have 
branded  those  who  were  lukewarm  and  backward,  in 
supporting  their  afflicted  country.     Even  the  hea- 
thens place  it  next  to  their  gods,  and  before  parents, 
children,  and  property ;  nay,  for  the  perfect  justifica- 
tion 0^  our  cause,  is  not  the  service  of  the  living  God 
our  object?      Do  we  not  strengthen  ourselves  by 
perfect  obedience  to  the  King,  while  onr  enemies, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power;  made  the  majesty  g£ 
En^and  contemptible  in  respect  to  foreign  princes. 
The  King  must  ecmdemn  every  one  that  displeases 
them,  and  dares  not  extend  his  favour  further  than 
they  think  good.      Without  their  permission,   he 
dares  not  come  to  this  kingdom,  and  they  declare 
those  as  their  enemies  who  wouM  accompany  him. 
They  endeavour  to  destroy  the  freedomof  this  country, 
together  with  the  rights  of  the  King^,  and  affirm 
that  all  their  resolutions  are  binding  upon  us.    Ton, 
my  Lofd,  ar^  a  Catholic,  and  by  the  merits  of  your 
worthy  ^  ancestors  placed  in  an  devated  situation. 
Bo  not  sufler  matters  to  come  so  far  that  you  sprinkle 
their  graves  with  the  blood  of  men  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  our  just  cause.     Do  not  act  so 
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that  this  kingdom  may  be  despised  by  all  nations, 
and  the  basest  slavery  be  called  Irish  submission. 
Let  us  unite  to  defend  the  honour  of  our  King  and 
master^  who  suffers  imder  the  oppression  of  thePorita- 
nical  anarchical  faction^  and  let  your  support  be  givoi 
at  the  right  time,  so  that  you  may  appear  to  have 
been  induced,  not  by  the  power  of  the  victorious  party, 
but  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  cause  itself.  This 
is  the  request  of  all  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the 
wish  of  your  affectionate  friends. 

When  faithful  subjects  of  the  King,  in  Ireland, 
might  justly  doubt  what  their  duty  and  conscience 
demanded,  Charles  himself  was  placed  by  the  insur- 
rection in  the  most  unpleasant  situation ;  for,  though 
he  had  not  the  smallest  share  in  its  breaking  out,  yet 
it  was  believed  that  he  and  his  Counsellors  had  a 
hand  in  it,  in  order  to  maintain  unlimited  power  by 
means  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  Protestants   in  favour  of 
liberty.     Nay,  it  was  afiinhed,  with  deliberate  &lse- 
hood  that  on  the  1st  October^  1641,  he  had  given 
instructions  to  sequestrate  the  estates  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  to  arrest  them.     Because 
his  declarations  to  the  contrary  did  not  meet  with 
entire  credit,  he,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion, 
left  to  the  English  Parliament,  even  while  he  was 
still  in  Scotland,  the  entire  direction  of  Irish  affairs. 
Accordingly,  it  resolved,  on  the  8th  December,  1641, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  no  longer 
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be  tolerated  in  Ireland :  it  resolved,  in  February  and 
March  1642,  that  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  Ireland  should  beconfi6cated>  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  On  the  23rd  February,  it 
ordered,  word  for  word,  as  follows :  "  All  Rebels,  as 
well  as  their  adherents  and  favourers,  shall  be 
wounded,  killed,  put  to  death,  and  annihilated  by  all 
means  and  ways ;  all  places,  towns,  and  houses,  where 
the  Ilebels  abide  or  have  abode,  or  where  they  have 
been  protected  or  assisted,  shall  be  plundered,  laid 
waste,  pulled  down  and  burnt, — all  the  hay  and  com 
in  them  shall  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
able  to  bear  arms,  shall  be  killed !" 

It  is  an  almost  inconceivable,  and  surely  most 
humiliating  fact,  that  men  who  with  suspicious 
anxiety  watched  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
liberty,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  extend  it 
in  Epgland  and  Scotland,  should,  in  mad  infatuation 
and  culpable  arrogance,  have  issued  for  their  Irish 
fellow-citizens  ordinances  of  so  barbarous  a  kind 
that  obedience  was  impossible,  and  resistance  a  duty. 
But  before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  Ireland,  we 
must  return  to  that  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Though  the  Irish  insurrection  was  very  unwel- 
come to  the  King  for  many  reasons,  and  the  remote 
possibility  of  one  day  deriving  advantage  from  it 
entirely  disappeared  before  the  present  evils,  Charles, 
when  he  set  out  from  Edinburgh  for  London,  en- 
tertained the  most  flattering  hopes ;  for  Scotland  he 
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believed  was  entirely  pacified  and  gained,  and  Eng- 
land, if  moderation  and  prudence  did  not  entirely 
vanish,  must  likewise  consider  his  concessions  as 
sufficient  for  the  foundation  and  protection  of  trae 
liberty.     And  in  fact,  even  before  Charles's  departure 
for  Scotland,  all  those  evils  had  been  remedied  by 
laws  which  had  been  originally  and  justly   com- 
plained of;  for  instance,  the  Star  Chamber,  wUcb 
judged  without  a  jury,  and  often  in  a  selfish  and  too 
rigorous  manner;  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
the  arbitrary  levying  of  taxes,  especially  of  tonnage, 
poundage,  and  ship-money,  the  severe  application  of 
the  forest  laws  and  feudal  customs,  the  oppressive 
increase  of  the  army,  &c.     But^  in  particular,  by  the 
law  on  triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  non-dissolu- 
tion of  the  one  now  sitting,  the  preponderance  of 
power  had  been  so  transferred  from  the  King  to  the 
two  Houses,    that  he  might    justly   say   he  had 
already  granted  so  much  that  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son to  wonder  if  he  now  refused  something.    "I 
shewed,  says  he  in  another  place,  by  confirming  those 
laws,  the  highest  confidence,  and  hoped  that  I  had 
for  ever  turned  suspicion  and  jealousy  out  of  doors. 
But  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  turn  out  and  exclude 
myself." 

In  proportion  as  the  King's  courage  and  his  popu- 
larity, especially  in  London,  increased,  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  timid  and  over-zealous  were  revived,  and 
three  days  before  his  return  from  Scotland,  on  the 
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iSnd  November  1641,  a  straggle  on  this  subject 
cook  place  of  such  duration  and  violence  as  had 
nearer  before  been  seen  in  Parliament.  One  party 
wished  to  address  a  Petition  and  Remonstrance  to  the 
King,  while  the  other  objected  to  both.  In  the  Peti«« 
tioB  they  requested  that  Charles  would  draw  up  all 
resolutions  in  a  Parliamentary  form ;  that  he  would 
remove  the  Bishops  from  the  Upper  House ;  and  all 
eril-minded,  wicked,  and  suspicious  persons  from  his 
Councils,  and  employ  only  those  who  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Parliament ;  lastly,  that  he  would  annex 
to  the  Crown  the  estates  to  be  confiscated  in  Ireland, 
ifl  order  to  defi^y  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
Remonstrance  contained  a  circumstantial  enumeration 
of  every  evil  which  had  been  anywhere  mentioned  or 
tooched  upon  since  Charles  s  accession  to  the  throne, 
prt  together  above  two  hundred  grounds  of  complaint, 
and  affirmed  that  the  King  was  surrounded  by  a 
wicked  party,  which  wished  to  change  the  religion, 
calnnmiate  the  Parliament,  and  had  been  for  years 
the  cause  of  all  evils.  It  is  necessary,  said  the  advo- 
cate of  these  two  documents,  to  lay  them  before  the 
King  and  the  people,  that  they  may  learn  how  mat- 
teiB  stand,  and  that  no  fault  of  the  Government  may 
he  concealed.  All  the  new  better  laws  have  been 
only  extorted  from  the  King.  The  inclination  to 
^bdish  them  still  exists  ;  incapable  Counsellors  are 
'till  listened  to,  and  large  sums  expended,  in  order  to 
^ain  means  to  put  down  all  liberty.     The  preceding 
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conduct  of  the  King  in  England,  and  his  endeayoun 
to  draw  Scotland  into  his  own  interests,  authorue 
severe  censure,  and  produce  the  necessity  of  demand- 
ing more  ample  security  for  their  rights  and  greater 
power.    To  this  the  moderate  replied :  That  the  evils 
complained  of  were  removed,  and  no  reason  existed 
again  to  enumerate  them  with  such  malicious  accu* 
racy  and  detail,  and  to  complain  of  theuL     That  thef 
hereby  oflfended  the  King,  destroyed  that  reciprocal 
confidence  which  was  so  necessary,    and  impelled 
everything  to  a  violent  breach,  while  all  that  vas 
really  salutary    might  be  obtained  by  an  opposite 
moderate  course.     Sir  Edward  Dering,  otherwise  a 
warm  adversary  of  the  Court,  said  on  this  occasion: 
"  This  remonstrance,  if  it  is  carried,  must  make  such 
an  impression  on  the  King,  the  people,  and  the  Pa^ 
liament,  our  contemporaries,  and  posterity,  that  no 
time  can  efface  it,  so  long  as  history  shall  be  writtai 
and  read.     Let  us  not  rashly  and  inconsiderately  le* 
solve  on  anything  that  must  afterwards  be  subjected 
to  a  long  and  rigorous  examination.       In  the  whde 
kingdom  there  is  not  a  single  person  who  requires  or 
expects  such  a  declaration.      All  are  grateful  fof 
what  has  been  already  done,  and  rely  on  you  for  the 
future.      Who  would  dream  of  a  representatioDi  a 
remonstrance,  turning  to  the  lower  classes,  that  it 
would  relate  histories  to  the  people,  and  speak  of  the 
King  in  the  third  person.      I  do  not  see  the  object  of 
such  a  proceeding,  at  least  I  hope  that  I  do  not  sec 
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it ;— and,  if  the  whole  is  without  object,  the  single 
points  may  be  more  rigorously  contradicted.       Thus, 
for  instance,  it  is  said,  the  Bishops  had  attempted  to 
introduce  idolatry  into  this  country.    What  ^     Plain, 
formal  idolatry  ?     Name,  then,  the  nature   of  this 
idolatry.     Prove  that  all  the  Bishops  desired  it,  or 
commanded  it.     Who  has  seen,  heard,  or  read  these 
commands  ?   Beware  how,  in  this  age,  which  is  so 
fond  of  accusations,  you  attribute  to  all  the  faults  of 
a  few.     It  is  said  that  by  abolishing  the  Episcopal 
constitution  of  the  Church,  knowledge  and  learning 
will  not  be  discouraged,  but  promoted  and  diffused. 
Fair  words,  but  I  see  no  deeds !     If  you  could  cut  up 
the  moon  into  stars,  you  would  have  the  same  moon 
in  small  pieces,  but  you  would  have  lost  its  light  and 
its  influence.       I  have  cause,  so  he  concluded  his 
Speech,  to  speak  very  seriously  of  all  these  matters ; 
for  I  see  and  I  know  the  great  plans  which  lead  into 
<*her  ways,  and  my  apprehensions  are  not  removed, 
W  increased  by  this  Remonstrance.     I  vote  against 
H,  because  a  great  portion  of  its  contents  has  not 
teen  submitted  to  any  examination,  or  is  unfounded ; 
occause  I   foresee   no   good,  but  only  evil   conse- 
quences ;  because  we  pass  over  the  King,  and  treat 
^th  the  multitude,  from  which  the  remedy  of  any 
^use  can  never  be  expected." 

The  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Bering  was  afterwards 
^Qrnt,  and  he  himself  expelled  from  the  House. 
The  Parliamentary  struggle  continued  from  three 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  with  such  vehemence  that  the  membeis 
were  on  the  point  of  drawing  their  swords  upon  each 
other.  At  length  the  zealots  triumphed  by  a  majo- 
rity of  159  to  108.  It  was,  says  aii  eye-witness,  the 
sentence  of  a  faint  and  exhausted  jury ;  but  what 
weight  the  former  attached  to  the  Remonstrance,  and 
how  much  they  intended  thereby  to  place  the  King 
in  a  very  imfavorable  situation,  and  to  deprive  him  of 
his  newly-acquired  popularity,  is  evident  fropoi  iU 
fact,  that  Cromwell,  at  the  end  of  the  sitting,  said  to 
Falkland,  that  if  that  motion  had  not  been  carried 
he,  with  many  who  thought  like  him,  would  have 
sold  their  property,  and  never  seen  England  again. 

Sir  Richard  Gumey  the  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen 
of  London,  acted  in  a  directly  contrary  spirit  As 
soon  as  the  King  had  arrived  at  Whitehall^  th^ 
repaired  thither,  with  many  of  the  principal  citix^i^ 
to  welcome  him,  and  invite  him  to  the  city.  The 
Recorder  made,  on  this  occasion,  a  most  co)ilial  and 
affectionate  speech,  to  which  the  King  immediate!; 
replied :  '*  As  my  voice  cannot  reach  every  one,  I 
must  wish  that  you  would  heartily  thank  all  the  good 
citizens  of  London  for  the  affection  they  have  shewn 
me  on  this  day ;  in  fact,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
the  satisfaction  which  it  gives  me,  for  I  now  aeethat 
all  preceding  tumults  and  disorders  came  Bolely  from 
the  common  people,  and  that  the  better  and  greater 
portion  of  the  city  was  always  loyal,  and  devoted  to 
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my  person  and  government.  I  am  equally  rejoiced 
to  observe  that  all  the  false  reports  spread  concem- 
mg  me,  during  my  absence,  have  not  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon  you.  On  the  other  side,  I 
can  and  will  assure  you  that  I  return  with  as  cordial 
and  friendly  sentiments  to  my  people,  and  to  you  in 
particular,  as  loving  subjects  can  desire ;  and  I  will 
prove  it  by  governing  you  all  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  by  protecting  the  true  Protestant 
Tcligion,  and,  in  case  of  need,  by  sacrificing  for  it  my 
life  and  all  that  is  dear  to  me." 

The  entry  of  the  King  and  his  family  into  London 
took  place  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  high 
officers  of  state,  many  lords,  all  the  magistrates,  and 
the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  part  in  it.  The 
city  militia  lined  the  streets,  the  houses  were  gaily 
decorated,  and  amidst  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the 
sound  of  music  were  heard  uninterrupted  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  king !  God  bless  King  Charles  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria !"  After  a  grand  entertain- 
ment in  Guildhall,  they  accompanied  the  King  to  his 
palace  of  Whitehall,  when  he  embraced  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  again  returned  his  cordial  thanks  to  him 
and  to  the  city. 

This  harmony  between  the  King  and  the  citizens, 
tod  the  everywhere  increasing  attachment  to  his  Mar 
je^ty,  increased  the  anger  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  zealots,  especially  because  many  affirmed  that 
drawing  up  and  delivering  a  Remonstrance,  without 
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the  participation  of  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  dangerous  and  illegal.  Jeffery  Palmer,  a  lawyer, 
having  maintained  this  assertion  with  much  learning 
and  eloquence,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a 
fomenter  of  troubles ;  and  even  then  the  principle  was 
laid  down,  that  the  House  of  Commons  represented 
the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  Peers  on  the  other 
hand  were  private  persons,  possessing  only  private 
rights ;  therefore  if  they  did  not  do  what  was  ne* 
cessary  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Commons  must  unite  with  those  Lords  who  had 
more  sympathy  with  them,  and  directly  address  the 
King.  At  the  same  time,  the  innovators  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  conduct  of  London,  and  contrived 
to  represent  it  in  such  an  equivocal  light,  that  the 
Magistrates  were  obliged  to  present  a  declaration  to 
the  two  Houses,  to  this  effect :  As  several  perscms 
have  misinterpreted  the  expressions  of  our  attachment 
to  the  King,  as  if  we  intended  to  adhere  to  him  and 
to  abandon  the  Parliament,  we  wish  that  all  the  world 
may  know,  that  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  with 
the  latter  for  the  general  good. 

On  the  Ist  December  1641,  the  Petition  and  Re- 
monstrance were  presented  to  the  King,  to  which  he 
promised  an  answer  at  a  future  opportunity.  On  the 
2nd  December,  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pass  the  bill  relative  to  tonnage  and  poundage,  on 
which  occasion  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  made  a  speech  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
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the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  pacification  of  Scot- 
land, the  activity,  merits^  and  loyalty  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  then  added :  The  history  of  these  times 
will  appear  to  future  ages  like  a  paradox,  when  they 
hear  how  peace  has  risen  up  from  the  root  of  discord, 
and  harmony  proceeded  from  disunion  and  treachery. 
Two  armies  in  the  fields  both  ready  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  and  both  united  without  a  combat.  Nothing 
can  make  these  truths  appear  credible^  but  the  know- 
ledge of  your  Majesty's  piety  and  justice,  which  have 
accomplished  these  wonders  by  kindness  and  courtesy* 
without  employment  of  violence  and  force.  This 
mode  of  conquest,  this  war  without  bloodshed,  has 
been  the  rule  of  the  most  powerful  and  valiant  mo- 
narchs;  and  your  glory  is  more  increased  by  the 
preservation  of  one  subject,  than  by  the  death  of  a 
thousand  enemies.  So  you  have  erected  to  your 
sacred  memory  a  monument  of  glory  for  all  future 
ages.  The  object  of  your  Commons  is,  guided  by 
your  pious  and  religious  example,  to  preserve  religion 
in  its  purity,  without  mixture  and  addition,  against 
subtle  innovators,  and  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  establish  the  throne,  and  to  protect  your  sacred 
person  and  the  beams  of  Majesty  (your  royal  descend- 
ants) against  treachery  and  sedition!  The  King 
replied,  to  the  effect,  that  Scotland  was  entirely  paci- 
fied, and  he  recommended  Ireland  to  the  care  of  the 
Parliament*  But  here,  instead  of  finding,  as  he  had 
hoped  after  his  concessions^  unanimity,  quiet,  and 
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satisfaction^  he  found  jealousy*  fears*  and  alarms  of 
dangerous  designs.  He  mentioned  this,  not  as  in 
douht  that  the  affections  of  his  subjects  were  les- 
sened* for  his  reception  in  London  had  been  a  conso- 
latory and  happy  proof  to  the  contrary ;  but  becaiise 
he  hoped  that  his  presence  would  disperse  these  fears. 
That  he  had  as  perfect  and  true  affection  for  his 
people  as  ever  any  prince  had ;  that  he  repented  of 
nothing  that  he  had  done  for  the  good  of  his  people^ 
and  would  do  it  again*  if  it  were  not  done ;  and  wooU 
willingly  grant  everything  else  that  might  be  of  ad> 
vantage  to  true  liberty  and  religion.  That  he  always 
sought  his  people^s  happiness*  for  their  flourii^mig 
was  his  greatest  glory*  and  their  affection  his  greatest 
strength. 

Meantime  the  House  of  Commons  had*  contnij 
to  usual  custom*  printed  the  Petition  and  Remoo- 
Btrance  before  the  receipt  of  the  King  s  answer*  whidi 
offended  him  again*  but  perhaps  hastened  his  n^y 
and  refutation.  The  following  are  some  passages : 
Your  Petition  contains  many  things  which  we  cannot 
admit ;  nay*  which  we  do  not  even  undei^tand ;  thus 
you  speak  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  pBxty  prevalait 
in  the  Oovemment.  Whenever  facta  and  prooft  were 
produced*  we  have  always  caused  even  the  highest 
officers  to  be  called  to  account  and  punished*  bot 
vague  insinuations*  without  the  indieatioii  of  persons 
and  facts*  cannot  form  a  ground  for  ahy  l^^al  proceed- 
ings.    With  respwt  to  the  depriviilg  the  Bishops  of 
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their  votes,  and  religious  reforms,  nothing  has  come 
to  us  in  a  Parliamentary  way  ;    but  we  are  ready  to 
do  what  is  necessary,  with  the  aid  of  a  national  Synod. 
But  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  in  such  general  terms 
corruption  in  religion  objected,  since  we  are   per- 
suaded in  our  conscience  that  no  Church  can  be 
found  upon  the  earth  that  professes  the  true  rel^on 
with  more  purity  of  doctrine  than  the  Church  of 
England  does,  nor  where  government  and  discipline 
lie  jointly  more  beautiful  and  free  from  superstition, 
than  as  they  are  here  established  by  law  ;  which,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  we  will  with  constancy  maintain 
while  we  live,  in  their  purity  and  glory,  not  only 
Igainst  all  invasions  of  Popery,  but  also  from  the  ir- 
reverence of  those  many  schismatics  and  separatists 
wherewith  of  late  this  kingdom  and  this  city  abounds, 
to  the  great  dishonour  and  hazard  both  of  Church  and 
State ;  for  the  suppression  of  whom  we  require  your 
timely  aid  and  active  assistance.    Your  desire  of  not 
alienating  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland  is  a  proof  of 
your  care  and  love ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
it  is  seasonable  to  declare  such  resolutions  at  present* 
With  respect  to  the  Remonstrance,  the  King  ob- 
tenres* ''  that  the  publication  of  so  many  grievances 
jrw  the  more  ill-timed^  as  almost  all  of  them  had 
been  redressed  by  his  co-operation  and  assent ;  and 
on  his  part  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  further 
reforms.     Only  an  attempt  must  not  be  made  to 
everthrow  everything  under  this  pretext,  and  to  scan- 
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dalise  and  defame  the  pious  authors  of  the  English 
Reformation ;  but  to  check  and  put  down  the  insolent 
speeches,  writings,  and  sermons,  by  which  the  peace 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  disturbed.     As  we  have 
embraced  every  opportunity  (so  the  King  continues)  to 
make  our  people  more  happy,  we  hope  that  they  will 
with  equal  delicacy  and  readiness,  confirm  our  rights 
and  maintain  our  honour,  on  which  their  own  safetf 
and  preservation  so  essentially  depend.     I(  on  the 
other  hand,  the  laws  are  violated,  or  disregarded  and 
undermined  upon  specious  pretexts,  misery  and  con- 
fusion must  everywhere  ensue.     Therefore  no  deda- 
ration  can  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  than  om, 
that  we  are  resolved,  not  only  duly  to  observe  the 
laws^  but  to  maintain  them  against  all  opposition, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  our  life. 

"  Lastly,  we  conjure  all  our  good  subjects,  of  what 
degree  soever,  by  all  the  bonds  of  love,  duty,  or  obe- 
dience that  are  precious  to  good  men,  to  join  with 
us  for  the  recovery  of  the  peace  of  that  kingdom 
(Ireland),  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  this; 
to  remove  all  their  doubts  and  fears,  which  may  in- 
terrupt their  affection  to  us,  and  all  their  jealousies 
and  apprehensions,  which  may  lessen  their  charity  to 
each  other,  and  then  (if  the  sins  of  this  nation  have 
not  prepared  an  inevitable  judgment  for  us  all),  God 
will  yet  make  us  a  great  and  glorious  King  over  a 
free  and  happy  people." 
Notwithstanding  these  warnings  and  recommenda- 
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dons^  new  alarms  and  disputes  daily  arose.     Thus  a 
bill  of  the  Lower  House  respecting  the  formation  of 
the  Irish  army  met  with  difficulties  in  the  Upper 
House,  because  it  was  stated  in  it  that  the  King  had 
no  right  to  levy  troops,  unless  in  cases  of  war  with 
foreign  powers.     As  Charles  was  extremely  desirous 
to  hasten  the  armaments,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  probably  by  the  malicious  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General  St.  John,  to  go  to  the  Parliament 
in  person  on  the  14th  December,  to  recommend  that 
the  bill  might  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible,  reserv- 
bg  his  and  their  rights.     The  two  Houses  took  no 
iMrtice  of  the  well-meant  objects  of  the  King's  propo- 
sal, but  attending  only  to  the  form,  declared  unani- 
mously that  it  was  a  violation  of  their  rights  if  his 
Majesty  took  notice  of  a  bill  still  pending,  proposed 
alterations,  or  expressed  his  displeasure  against  some 
persons  for  matters  moved  in  the  Parliament ;  and 
ftey  desired  that  he  would  punish  those  who  had 
wickedly  advised  him  to  take  such  a  step.      The 
King,  who  after  what  he  had  experienced  on  a  former 
^Uoilar  occasion,  might  and  ought  to  have  foreseen 
ftis  result,  declared,  on  the  20th  December,  that  he  had 
^0  intention  whatever  of  infringing  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  by  his  speech  of  the  14th,  but  only  wished 
V)  bring  about  more  speedy  resolutions,  and  to  facili- 
^  their  agreement  with  each  other.    Neither  had  he 
^tended  to  express  any  displeasure  with  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  his  proposals  or  votes.     The  question 


dispute  upon  that  subject.  The  bill,  hon 
without  Teserring  his  right,  and  he  gavi 
to  it,  in  order  to  allay  the  feimeut  in  peo 
At  this  Game  time  the  attacks  npon  t 
which  we  have  above  related,  occurred,  a 
dispute  with  the  King  about  the  appoii 
Goveraor  of  the  Tower,  and  the  Guard  o 
meat.  (")  While  the  party  attached  t 
complained  that  the  Commons  disdained : 
speaking,  writii^,  printing,  preaching.  &( 
the  people,  to  excite  sedition  of  all  kind: 
guilty,  and  to  impede  and  to  disturb  the  M 
London  in  their  useful  exertions  ;  it  wa 
the  part  of  the  Commons,  that  these  repi 
rather  merited  by  the  accusers,  and  that  t 
of  Parliament  therefore  lived  in  great  a] 
An  impartial  examination  shews,  that  tt 
did  not  agree  to  the  laudable  proposals  ( 
House  for  preserving  public  tranqnillity 
cause  manv  believed  thatthevrecomised 
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adherents  of  their  courage,  at  a  time  when  we  ought 
to  make  use  of  all  friends  whatever."  The  same, 
man  had  said  hefqre,  the  law  makes  the  diflference 
between  good  ^9id  eviL  between  just  and  unjust.  If 
you  take  away  the  law,  everythixig  falls  into  confuf 
sion,  and  licence,  enyy,  ambition,  fear,  then  take  the 
place  of  law,  whence  the  most  pernicious  consequences 
must  ensue.  On  the  other  side,  as  the  lawlessness^ 
of  the  peopk  increased*  and  young  noblemen  and. 
officers  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  step  forward  ia 
defence  of  the  King,  in  which  they  too,  both  in  words, 
and  deeds,  went  beyond  due  bounds^  the  party  names, 
of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  arose. 

On  the  28th  December,  tiie  King  issued  a  serious 
proclamation  against  riots  and  disturbances ;  and  on 
the  following  day  Mr.  Smith  again  brought  fonvard 
the  subject  in  the  Commons.  He  began  by  saying : 
"  Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  impedi- 
ments which  oppose  a  more  rapid  discussion  of. 
important  affairs.  We  have  received  not  only  sensi- 
ble petitions  of  worthy  men,  but  others  from  idle  and 
ignorant  people,  which  deserve  no  attention  whatever. 
Still  more  offensive,  however,  is  the  riotous  assem- 
blage of  the  populace  that  surrounds  the  House,  and 
wickedly  attempts,  with  outcries  and  violence,  to  pre- 
scribe to  us  what  we  shall  do,  or  not  do ;  whom  we 
shall  accuse,  or  not  accuse.  Our  excessive  patience 
encourages  and  increases  this  illegal  rage ;  whereas 
serious  measures  would  easily  restore  order,     These 
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measures  ought  to  be  employed  by  the  Magistrates, 
and  a  guard  ought  to  be  formed  for  us,  which,  in  case 
of  need,  might  disperse  the  rioters  by  force.''  In  cxnor 
formity  with  this  proposal,  the  Commons  presented 
to  the  King  the  following  petition  :  "  We,  your  Ma- 
jesty's dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  who  are  ready  to 
give  our  lives  and  property  and  the  last  drop  of  m 
blood  to  maintain  your  throne  and  person  in  great- 
ness and  glory,  throw  ourselves  at  your  royal  feet»  to 
express  to  yoiu:  Majesty  our  humble  wishes  respect- 
ing the  great  apprehensions  and  just  fears  occasicxMd 
by  wicked  intrigues  and  the  design  of  ruining  as; 
for  threats  have  been  uttered  against  single  indiTi- 
duals,  and  attempts  made  to  destroy  all.  There  it  a 
malignant  party  which  is  bitterly  opposed  to  us,  and 
which  daily  gains  confidence  and  strength,  and  haa 
already  dared  to  imbrue  its  hands  in  the  blood  of 
your  subjects  at  the  gates  of  your  Majesty's  pakeie, 
and  in  the  face  and  at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament 
and  has  even  used  threats  and  insolent  lacnguage 
towards  the  Parliament  We  therefore  petition  your 
Majesty  immediately  to  provide  a  guard  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Parliament,  under  thecommand  of  the£aH 
of  Essex." 

The  King,  in  his  answer  of  the  3rd  January  164Si 
complains  of  the  continued  suspicions  and  imfoufided 
apprehensions.  That  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  of  them,  and  solemnly  assured  them,  that  if 
he  had,  or  shoidd  obtain^  any  knowledge  or  reason  to 
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believe,  the  least  design  of  violence  against  them>  he 
would  punish  it  with  the  same  severity  and  detestar 
tion  as  if  it  was  the  most  heinous  attempt  against  his 
Crown.  He  solemnly  pledged  his  royal  word  that 
the  security  of  all  the  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
of  each  of  them,  from  violence,  was  as  much  his  care 
as  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  children ;  and 
if  this  genera]  assurance  should  not  suffice  to  remove 
their  apprehensions,  he  would  command  such  a  guard 
to  wait  upon  them  as  he  would  be  responsible  for  to 
Him  who  had  charged  him  with  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  his  subjects. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  Charles  made  this  so* 
lemn  tranquilizing  declaration.  Sir  Edward  Hubert, 
the  Attorney-General,  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  acquainted  them  that  the  King  had  com- 
manded him  to  accuse  of  high  treason  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
viz..  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  John  Hampden,  Denzil 
Hollis,  John  Pym,  and  William  Strade.  They  were 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  constitution ; 
to  make  the  King  odious  by  calumnies  ;  to  seduce 
the  army ;  to  excite  war  at  home  and  abroad ;  to 
alarm  the  Parliament  by  concerted  riots,  and  to  govern 
it  at  their  pleasure.  At  the  moment  when  Deputies 
from  the  House  of  Lords  gave  notice  to  the  Commons 
of  this  circumstance^  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  Mri 
Francis,  appeared  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  the  arrest  of  the  persons  accused.     The  Com* 

VOL.  11.  M 
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moDB  replied  they  would  immediately  take  tins  im- 
portant a£Eair  into  their  most  serious  deliberation, 
and  return  an  answer,  in  all  due  submission,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  also  take  care  that  the  five  memfaos 
should  answer  every  legal  accusation.  Their  aneisl 
was  refused^  and  it  was  resolved,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Lords^  that  the  seals  which  had  been  aflixed  bj 
the  King's  order  to  the  doors  and  papers  of  the 
accused,  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  that 
they  themselTes  should  appear  in  their  places  in  the 
House  as  usual.  Every  arrest  of  a  Member  of  Parliir 
ment,  said  they,  is  illegal  and  null ;  however>  they  wiU 
be  produced  to  answer  to  every  just  and  l^al  process, 
as  we  are  all  as  ready>  as  in  duty  bounds  to  do  justice 
against  evil-doers,  as  to  defisnd  Ihe  rights,  and  Iibe^ 
ties  of  Britons  and  of  Parliament. 

Not  taking  warning  by  this  declaration,  the  King, 
in  his  anger,  resolved  to  effect  the  arrest  of  Ae  £ve 
members  himself,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
following  day.  (")  But  they  received  iitfcmHation  of 
this  secret  plan,  dither  through  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle  or  the  French  Ambassador,  on  which  diey 
were  ordered  by  the  House  to  withdraw,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  violence  being  used.  Immediatdy  after, 
the  King  appeared  vrith  numerous  attendant^,  who, 
however,  stopped  at  the  door,  when  he  went  isi 
seated  himsdf  in  the  Speaker  s  chair,  and  made  the 
foUovnng  speech :— "  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasiim  of 
coming  among  you.     Yesterday  I  sent  a  sergeant- 
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tt-arms  to  apprehend  some  persons  accused  by  my 

iommand  of  high  treason,  to  which  I  expected  obe* 

lience,  and  not  a  message.     And  I  must  declare 

mto  you  here,  that  albeit  no  King  that  ever  was  in 

England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges  than 

[»  yet  you  must  know,  that  in  cases  of  treason  no 

person  has  a  privil^e ;  therefore  I  am  come  to  know 

if  any  of  the  accused  persons  are  here.     For  I  must 

tdl  you,  that  as  long  as  these  persons  are  here,  I 

oinnot  expect  that  this  House  will  be  in  the  right 

My."    The  King  asking  the  Speaker  whether  the 

kcensed  were  in  the  House,  or  where  they  were, 

I^eoihal  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  answered — ''  I  have 

in  this  place  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  a  tongue  to 

tpeak,  except  what  Hie  House,  whose  servant  I  anu 

e(mimands  me ;    and  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon 

ftat  I  can  give  no  other  answer." 

'  ^  I  see,"  continued  the  Kingi  ''  that  the  birds  are 

ibm,  and  expect  from  you  that  you  will  send  them 

io  me  as  soon  as  they  return ;  but  I  assure  you»  on 

tte  word  of  a  King,  that  I  never  did  intend  any  force, 

baf  phall  proceed  against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal 

Vdy ;  and  as  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think 

fit  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  formerly,  that  whatever 

I'lWe  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of  my  sub* 

ittts,  I  intend  to  maintain  it.     I  will  trouble  you  no 

i&dr^.but  tell  you  that  I  expect  that  as  soon  as  they 

tome  to  the  House,  you  will  send  them  to  me,  others 

^vlae  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them." 

m2 
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At  the  moment  when  the  King  left  the  House 
many  called  after  him,  "  Privilege !  privil^e !"  and 
were  doubly  angry  when  they  heard  what  rash  and 
threatening  language  his  attendants  had  used  in  the 
lobbies.  Equally  irritated,  Charles  went  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  5th  of  January,  to  Guildhall,  and 
confiding  in  the  attachment  that  had  been  shown  to 
him,  hoped  to  carry  his  plan  by  means  of  the  magis- 
trates and  citizens.  But  here  too  he  fidled,  and  on 
his  return  from  Guildhall  he  heard  on  all  sides  cries 
that  he  ought  to  agree  to  the  Parliament  and  not 
violate  its  rights. 

On  the  same  day  the  House  passed  the  following 
resolution  ;— "  Yesterday,  the  4th  of  January  1642, 
his  Majesty  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  number  of  persons,  armed  with 
halberts,  swords,  and  pistols,  who  occupied  the  doors 
and  avenues  of  the  House ;  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  terror  of  the  Members,  who,  according  to  their 
duty,  where  there  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
deliberating  on  the  public    affairs.     His    Majesty 
seated  himself  in  the  Speaker  s  chair  and  Tequired 
that  several  Members  should  be  given  up.    This  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliap 
ment,  incompatible  with  its  safety  and  liberty;  where- 
fore the  House  declares,  that  it  can  no  longer  meet 
without  full  satisfaction  for  that  violation  of  its  rights, 
and  a  guard  deserving  of  confidence,  which  it  had  hi- 
therto requested  in  vain." — Hereupon  the  Commons 
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adjourned  till  the  1 1th  of  April,  and  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  farther  management  of  this  afifair  in 
particular. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,   the  City  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  give  aid  to  the  Protestants  in  Ireland ; 
place  the  Tower  in  the  hands  of  persons  worthy 
of   oonfidence  ;    remove    suspicious    persons    from 
Court ;  grant  a  guard  to  the  Parliament ;  and  not 
proceed  against  the  five  Members,  except  according 
to  the  legal  forms.     In  his  justification  the  King 
issued  a  declaration,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  five 
Members,  who,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  had  absconded 
and  would  not  surrender  to  justice.    But  in  the  mean- 
time the  Members  had  defended  themselves  at  length 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  increasing 
animosity^  now  likewise  printed  a  narrative  of  the 
transaction  and  a  counter-declaratioQ.     The  King*  it 
says,  appeared  with  more  than  500  armed  men,  who 
pushed  aside  the  doorkeepers,  and  used  very  offensive 
and  threatening  expressions,  for  instance,  "the  plague 
take  the  House  of  Commons,  let  them  come  and  hang 
themselves — when  will  the   word  be  given  ?"  &c. 
If  this  word  had  been  given,  they  would  have  fallen 
upon  us    and  cut  our    throats.     All    this    proves 
treacherous  plans  against  the  King  and  Parliament. 
The  accused  have  indeed  withdrawn,  to  avoid  many 
ineonveniencies,.  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  not  in  consciousness  of  their  guilt. 


matters,  is  Mse,  ecandalous.  and  ill^iaL 
says  another  passage,  is  a  breach  of  t 
Puliament,  a  scandal  for  the  King  and 
ment,  a  riot  for  the  destruction  of  peace 
an  act  of  injustice,  and  a  calnnmious  insi 
Members,  as  there  are  no  legal  grou 
accusation.  The  King  therefore  is  cal 
name  the  advisers  and  authors  of  these 
that  they  may  be  called  to  account  and  } 
As  the  King  did  not  agree  to  this,  and  t 
General  Hubert  confessed  that  he  had 
cuted  the  King's  commands,  though  : 
and  knew  no  proofs  of  the  accusation 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  him, 
his  associates  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
The  King  on  his  part  again  affirmed  tb 
iatention  of  violating  the  rights  of  Pai 
that  he  was  ready  to  let  the  whole  acci 
and  to  proclaim  a  general  pardon.  Ue  ^ 
that  the  innocent  needed  no  pardon. 
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he  abandoned  the  field  to  his  adversaries,  and  did  not 

see  his  capital  again  till  he  was  brought  to  it  as  a 

prisoner.   On  the  following  day,  the  11th  of  January, 

flie  five  Members  were  brought  back  to  Parliament  in 

triumph.     All  these  highly  important  events  have 

k^  judged  of  in  very  different  ways.  The  defenders 

rf&e  King  say :  It  was  his  duty  to  seize  the  chiefs 

of  his  opponents,  and  thereby  to  set  bounds  to  the 

^read  of  the  revolution ;  if  this  plan  had  succeeded,  he 

irouldhave  received,  instead  of  reproaches,  the  greatest 

praise ;  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  hesitate  to 

set  against  Strafford  and  the  Bishops  in  the  manner 

which  was  now  imputed  to  the  King  as  a  crime,  as  if 

Ae  Sovereign  was  not  permitted  to  do  what  the 

sd>jects  considered  as  an  honour.   On  the  other  side, 

fte  Bang's  adversaries  saw  in  his  conduct  the  greatest 

Want  of  faith,  and  entertained  no  doubt  that,  if  he 

lecovered  his  power,  he  would  revoke  all  his  conces- 

rions,  and  cruelly  punish  all  the  friends  of  the  people. 

The  attempt  against  the  five  Members,  whether  it 

ot%inated  with  the  King,  or  whether  the  advice  of 

the  Queen  and  of  Lord  Digby  contributed  to  it,  was 

certainly  rash,  ill-timed,  and  injurious ;  for,  supposing 

that  their  views  and  principles  appeared  erroneous,  or 

that  they  might  or  must  lead  to  disastrous  revolutions, 

^et  none  of  them  had  participated  in  any  special  crime, 

ft  it  had  been  wholly  covered  and  effaced,  by  the 

Ment  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  by  subsequent 

aws  and  amnesties.  (^)     It  was  a  more  than  equivo- 
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cal  pnxseeding  that  the  King,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  he  solemnly  guaranteed  the  secoiity  of  ail 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  promised  to  call  none  to 
account  for  their  opinions  and  votes,  decided  to  arrest 
those  men  on  account  of  their  opinions  and  votes. 
But  the  assertion  that  high  treason  took  away  all 
Parliamentary  privilege  signified  nothing,  when  the 
King  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  prove  the  accusa- 
tion, that  he  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  ask  leave  to 
drop  it.  Or,  if  in  reference  to  those  wholly  indefinite 
accusations,  some  points  might  have  been  proved* 
yet  those  single  points  could  have  much  less  amount- 
ed to  high  treason  than  in  the  case  of  Strafford; 
and  how  could  the  King  imitate  what  he  had  justly 
condemned  in  the  case  of  StralBford  and  the  Bishops  i 
How  could  he  attempt  acts  of  violence  which  he 
had  no  means  of  executing;  and  which  could  nol 
foil  to  end  in  his  total  defeat  f  "I  did  not  think  of 
war/'  said  Charles  in  the  sequel,  "  but  the  increasing 
tumults  destroyed  all  freedom  and  order,  and.diove 
away  me,  the  best  defender  of  the  public  wd&re^ 
while  everybody  else  loudly  proclaimed  his  pretended 
services.  But  in  truth  some  aimed  at  innovations, 
others  despaired  of  relieving  their  indigence,  or  grati- 
fying their  ambition,  in  peaceable  times,  for  they 
confided  neither  in  the  providence  of  God,  nor  their 
own  merit,  and  thus  became  the  secret  but  most 
effectual  authors  of  popular  tumults."  Now  though 
this  view  of  the  case  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  truth. 
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contemplates  the  great  and  comprehensive  events 
om  a  point  of  view  which  is  as  certainly  too  low 

I  when  Charles's  adversaries  represent  his  adhe- 
mts  only  as  proud  malicious  fools,  and  equally  deny 

II  higher  and  more  comprehensive  views  and  mo- 
ives.  (")  The  King,  however,  in  consequence  of  his 
mfevorable  position,  publicly  assumed  a  very  different 
xme,  and  on  the  20th  January  sent  a  message  to 
Parliament,  desiring  them  to  comprehend  all  their 
grievances  and  vdshes  at  once  in  one  representation, 
that  he  might  understand  them  all,  that  suspicions 
and  calumnies  might  cease,  and  he  might  shew  how 
ready  he  was  to  exceed  the  greatest  examples  of  the 
most  indulgent  princes  in  their  acts  of  grace  and  favor 
to  the  people. 

This  offer  of  the  King  excited  the  greatest  joy,  and 
flie  House  of  Commons,  in  the  petition  of  the  19th  of 
Pehruary ,  stated  most  of  its  demands :  That  the  King 
would  appoint  to  offices  only  persons  whom  the 
Parliament  proposed  to  him,  and  remove  all  others ; 
ftat  he  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Queen 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  State  or  the  Church, 
Mid  would  lay  before  her  an  oath  dravni  up  for  the 
piffpose ;  not  conclude  a  marriage  of  a  prince  or 
princes  vriithout  the  consent  of  Parliament,  would  not 
JO  out  of  the  country,  would  punish  Catholic  Priests 
Wicording  to  the  laws,  exclude  the  Catholic  Lords 
rem  the  Upper  House,  sell  no  offices,  and  nominate 
^0  Peer  without  the  consent  of  the  House.      Not  to 
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mention  that  the  granting  of  these  demandemnUUbaH 
placed  almost  the  whole  administration  in  the  haads 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  they  interfered  in  ihi 
personal  and  family  affairs  of  the  King.     About  tk 
same  time  a  letter  £rom  Lord  Digby  to  the  Queen  wm 
opened  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  an  accusation  of 
treason  brought  against  him  in  consequence.    The 
Queen  wrote  very  politely  that  she  left  the  letter  and 
the  judgment  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  re* 
quested  a  copy.  The  House,  in  its  answer,  laid  indeed 
all  the  blame  upon  the  Lord,  but  begged  her  not  to 
listen  to  him  and  others  of  the  same  opinion.    After 
such  experience,  the  Queen  set  sail  without  delaj^ 
(lest  a  prohibition  might  be  given)  with  her  daughter 
Mary,  for  the  Netherlands ;  and,  as  her  adversaries 
affirmed,  took  the  crown-jewels  and  other  valuables 
with  her,  in  order,  in  case  of  need,  to  use  them  fov 
hostile  purposes. 

Meantime  the  attacks  against  the  Constitution  aod 
the  Church  were  renewed  with  the  greatest  warmth. 
Already,  on  the  4th  of  February,  a  brewer  s  wif<^  JH 
the  name  of  many  gentlewomen,  merchants'  wive^ 
and  other  females,  presented)  a  petition  against  tbe 
blood-thirsty  Papists  and  Prelates.  They  saidth^ 
had  alright  to  give  their  opinion  in  these  matteft 
because  Christ  had  redeemed  them  as  well  as  the  men, 
as  they  shared  in  all  the  .sufferings  of  the  State  ai 
well  as  the  Church,  and  that  Esther  and  other  women 
were  to  be  considered  as  their  models.     Pym  answc^ 
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ed,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons :  "  Good 
women,  your  petition,  with  the  annexed  arguments, 
has  been  read ;  it  has  been  received  with  thanks, 
and  found  seasonable."  In  general,  many  petitions 
were  received  at  this  time,  with  increasing  demands 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  Parliament 
leadily  received  when  they  coincided  with  its  views ; 
otherwise  rejected  them  with  censure.  Petitions  from 
apprentices,  sailors,  and  porters  against  Catholics 
and  Prelates  were  readily  listened  to ;  offensive  songs 
against  them  were  publicly  sung,  and  dogs  with  black 
ind  white  heads  were  called  Bishops. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  bill  against  the  Bishops 
(that  is  the^r^f,  not  the  root  and  branch  bill)  was 
passed  by  the  Upper  House,    only  three  of  them 
having  formally  opposed  it ;  and  when  Charles  did 
not  immediately  grant  the  assent  which  they  required, 
&n  urgent  application  of  the  Parliament  was  made,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  to  hasten  so  necessary  and  impor- 
tant a  business,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops 
from  the  Upper  House  and  from  civil  offices  would 
cause  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  unanimity,  and  be  a 
pledge  that  the  King  thought  favorably  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements.      If  the  King,  so  said  even 
many  courtiers  and  persons  in  oflBce,   opposes  this 
irresistible  attack,  more  violent  proposals  will  follow 
for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  episcopal  system ; 
whereas  concession  vdll  render  the  Parliament  more 
favorable  in  other  points,  fcr  instance,  the  militia^ 
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For  these*  and  Bimilar  other  reasons^  Charles  gave 
his  assent  to  the  bill,  on  the  13th  of  February,  with- 
out  however  attaining  his  object  or  gaining  general 
approbation  ;  for,  while  he  did  not  conTert  any  ad- 
versary,  he  lost  many  adherents,  and  gave  ground 
for  the  belief  that  there  was  no  security  for  the  latter, 
because  every  thing  was  to  be  obtained  firom  him, 
and  he  aided  in  covering  what  was  extorted  by  force 
with  the  appearance  of  legality.  The  opinion  of  some, 
that  Charles  might,  under  more  fevorable  circum- 
stances, declare  everything  to  be  null  and  Toid, 
doubled  the  suspicions,  and  rested  in  the  main  upon 
a  deception ;  for  while  he  might,  according  to  the 
laws,  at  this  moment  refuse  his  assent,  he  could  not 
when  it  was  once  given  take  it  back  without  a  formal 
resolution  of  Parliament,  and  such  a  resolution  was 
not  to  be  expected. 

Still  more  important  in  their  consequences  than 
this  bill  against  the  Bishops  were  the  demands  and 
disputes  respecting  the  army  and  the  militia*  Only 
two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  King  from  London 
the  House  of  Commons  issued  orders  to  the  Grovemois 
of  the  Tower,  and  of  the  town  of  Hull,  not  to  do  any 
thing  vnthout  the  conmiand  of  Parliament ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  January,  though  the  Lords,  after  a  long  inte^ 
change  of  notes,  refused  their  consent,  it  requested 
that  the  King  would  place  the  fortresses  and  the 
militia  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  whom  the  Par- 
liament confided.      On  the  7th  February,  the  King 
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declared  that  he  would  give  the  chief  command 
to  the  persons  whom  the  Parliament  recommended, 
if  the  extent  of  their  power  was  first  determined, 
and  there  was  no  one  among  them  to  whom  he  had 
any  important  objection.  In  the  debates  upon  this 
answer,  Whitelock  said ;  The  power  of  the  sword 
agaiost  the  ill-disposed  always  appeared  salutary ; 
but  is  dreadful  in  the  hands  of  the  evil-disposed* 
or  of  the  soldiers.  Therefore  the  military  power 
shall  not  be  confided  to  the  King  alone  or  to  the  Par- 
liament alone,  as  is  even  now  not  the  case ;  for  without 
money,  the  granting  of  which  depends  upon  the 
FarUament,  the  King  can  do  nothing. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1642,  a  new  bill  on  the 
militia  was  passed,  and  two  days  afterwards  a  lord- 
lieutenant  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
each  county,  whose  commission  is  in  the  following 
terms  : —  As  a  most  dangerous  and  desperate  plan  has 
lately  been  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  sanguinary 
counsels  of  the  Papists  and  other  evil-disposed  persons, 
and  as  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  for 
other  reasons,  sedition  and  war  are  to  be  appre- 
hended, therefore,  for  the  safety  of  the  King,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  kingdom,  power  is  hereby  given 
to  N.  N.  by  the  King  and  both  Houses,  to  call  toge- 
ther all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  County  to  arms, 
exercise  them,  and  to  appoint  or  dismiss  officers.  He 
is  to  epLpect  further  orders  from  the  King  and  both 
Houses,  and  his  power  shall  continue  till  it  be  other- 
Tjvise  ordered  or  declared  by  both  Houses  of.  Par- 
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liament  (the  King  is    net  mentioned  hen),  and  n 
longer. 

These  resolutions  of  the  Commons  undonlitadlf 
contained  a  very  essential  innovation  and  limitatitm 
of  the  King  s  power ;  and  while  the  former  alledged 
the  wants  of  the  present  time^  and  the  wants  of  tk 
fature,  the  latter  dwelt  chiefly  on  custom  and  posses 
sion.     Yet  both  assumptions  were  not  free  from  all 
objections.     In  the  first  case,  the  future  utility  of  the 
changes  was  more  supposed  than  proved ;  and  in  the 
latter  it  might  be  said  that,  properly  speaking,  there 
never  had  been  a  standing  army  in  England,  and  ahnr 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  prohibited  the  raising  of 
soldiers  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.    Bnt  then 
this  had  often  been  done  during  the  time  of  the  Tndon 
without  objection,  and  the  Parliament  had  never  been 
allowed  to  have  any  share  in  the  military  administA' 
tion.     When  these  resolutions  were  submitted  to  ite 
King  for  his  approbation,  he  answered,  on  the  28th  d 
February,  in  substance  as  follows:  The  preamUe^ 
which  speaks  of  dangerous  and  desperate  designB 
against  the  House  of  Commons^  contains  a  leproacb 
upon  my  conduct  and  appearance  in  Parliament,  ree- 
pecting  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  dedaied 
myself     I  repeat  it,  that  I  had  given  express  ordetf 
not  to  offend  any  one,  nay  even  to  bear  any  provoo' 
tion  without  returning  it  I  was  attended  only  by  mf 
usual  guard,  armed  in  the  customary  manner;  Mbers 
who  were  present  wore  only  swonds,  aceordiitg  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,   and  the  rash  and  in^- 
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creet  expressions  of  young  men  iii  my  train  will 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  me.  I  am  ready  to  give  the 
command  to  the  persons  proposed;  but^  if  it  is  intended 
at  this  moment  to  enlarge  the  power  they  formerly 
possessed,  it  appeats  reasonable  to  me  that  the  same 
be  by  law  first  Vested  in  me^  with  powers  to  transfer 
it  to  those  persons.  But  I  consider  it  as  not  advisable 
to  put  such  gr^t  power  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
person  for  an  indefinite  time. 

After  receiving  his  answer,  both  Houses  resolved 
that  it  contained  an  absolute  denial  of  all  their 
proposals ;  that  it  put  peace  and  security  to  hazard* 
unless  a  remedy  was  provided  by  the  vdsdom  and 
authority  of  Parliament ;  all  who  had  advised  it  were 
enemies  to  the  King  and  kingdom.  To  these  and 
other  complaints  and  demands,  the  King  replied,  on 
the  2nd  of  March :  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this 
message,  that  I  know  not  what  to  answer.  You  speak 
of  jealousies  and  fears ;  lay  your  hands  upon  your 
hearts,  and  ash  yourselves,  whether  I  may  not  likewise 
be  ^sturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies ;  and  if  so 
this  message  has  nothing  lessened  them.  My 
answer  respecting  the  militia  contains  all  that  in  jus* 
tice  or  reason  yon  can  ask,  or  I  in  honor  grant,  and  I 
shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.  I  would  willingly  reside 
Bear  you,  but  say  yourselves  whether  I  had  not  reason 
to  remove  firom  Whitehall  ?  In  conclusion  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  no  thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  my 
People,  which  I  shall  by  all  fair  means  seek  to  preserve 
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and  mamtain,  relying  upon  the  providence  of  God  for 
the  preservation  of  myself  and  rights. 

Disregarding  these  objections,  the  bill  on  ihe 
militia  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the 
addition  that  it  should  have  legal  validity  without 
the  King's  assent.  One  of  the  Lords  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  this  was  not  contrary  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  it  was  read,  and  the  question  resolved  in  the 
negative.  No  attention  was  paid  to  a  protest  of  sixteen 
Lords,  or  to  the  objections  of  Hyde  and  other  prudent 
men  in  the  Lower  House.  Two  days  later,  both 
Houses  represented  to  the  King  the  grounds  of  their 
suspicion  and  fears,  in  a  declaration  which  recalls 
to  mind  the  former  remonstrance.  They  mention 
danger  to  the  Protestant  Church,  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  negociations  of  the  Queen  in  Rome,  the 
war  against  Scotland,  rebellion  in  Ireland,  endeavouis 
to  gain  the  army,  and  to  employ  it  against  the  Par- 
liament, the  unjust  accusation  of  the  five  Members, 
the  refusal  to  name  the  authors  of  it,  or  to  prove  its 
truth,  the  ill-conduct  of  the  royalists  towards  peace- 
able citizens,  the  reinforcement  of  the  royal  guard, 
and  the  refusal  of  a  guard  to  the  Parliament ;  manh 
fold  advertisements  from  letters  that  had  been  opened, 
accounts  from  Rome,  Venice,  and  Paris,  of  violent 
designs,  extraordinary  levies,  calumnies  of  the  Par- 
liament, the  retirement  of  the  King  from  London, 
and  preparations  for  internal  war.  (^)  "  We  have," 
they  continue,  "  according  to  your  Majesty's  desire. 
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laid  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  examined  our 
consciences ;  but  neither  in  our  thoughts  nor  actions 
can  we  find  anything  that  should  lead  the  King  U} 
donbt  our  loyalty  and  good  sentiments.  If,  in  place  of 
general  accusations,  his  Majesty  will  state  any  parti-^ 
culars,  we  will  give  a  clear  and  positive  answer ;  but 
if  the  accusations  turn  out  to  be  false,  the  King  must 
not  trust  to  evil  counsellors  and  calumniators,  but 
give  them  up  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  they  deserve. 
An  easy  and  safe  way  is  open  to  the  King  to  happi- 
ness, honor,  greatness,  plenty  and  security,  if  he  will 
sincerely  join  with  the  Parliament  and  his  faith- 
ful subjects,  in  defence  of  religion  and  the  public 
good.  This,  with  his  necessary  and  salutary  return 
to  London,,  is  all  that  we  ask  and  reqnest  of  him." 

When  this  declaration  was  laid  before  the  King  at 
Newmarket,  he  said,  among  other  things :— "  God  in 
his  good  time  will  I  hope  discover  the  secrets  and 
bottom  of  all  plots  and  treasons ;  and  then  I  shall 
stand  right  in  the  eyes  of  my  people.  What  would 
you  have?  Have  I  violated  your  laws?  have  I 
denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of 
my  subjects  ^  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  Have  I  not  offered  a  general  pardon  to  all  ?*' 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  King  said,  with 
very  animated  gestures  :  "  The  declaration  of  the 
Parliament  is  no  means  to  induce  me  to  return,  and 
iu  the  whole  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  there  is  no  argu- 
ment  of  this  kind.     The  affairs  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
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whipped  who  cannot  answer  that  que 
then  asked  by  the  Earl  whether  he  wo 
militia,  as  was  required  by  the  Farliame 
he  answered,  "  No,  not  for  an  hour." 

Three  days  after  this  coDversation  tin 
message  to  both  Houses,  in  which  he 
was  resolved  to  observe  all  the  laws,  aj 
obedience  to  them  from  his  subjects ;  hv 
could  be  valid  or  have  authority  witho 
In  reply  to  this,  the  Commons  voted  tl 
had  advised  the  King  to  send  this  me 
keep  at  a  distance  from  London,  were  en 
country ;  that  when  the  two  Houses  ( 
thing  to  be  law,  to  have  this  not  only  qi 
controverted,  but  contradicted,  and  a  c 
it  should  not  be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breac 
vilege  of  Parliament. 

The  Parliament,  in  its  excessive  ze 
observe  that  the  King's  declaration  t 
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pass  as  laws  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  But 
if  the  Honse  of  Commons  went  too  far,  there  was  the 
more  reason  to  expect  that  the  Upper  House  would 
put  a  check  upon  its  proceedings,  as  it  had  hefore 
disapproved  of  the  demand  respecting  the  militia. 
On  this  account  Pym  concluded  a  much-admired 
speech,  on  the  25th  January,  with  the  words,  "  If 
the  Upper  House  holds  hack,  the  Lower  House  must 
do  its  duly.  Then  history  will  testify  how  it  was 
compelled  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and  the  House 
of  Peers  have  no  part  in  the  honour."  Intimidated 
by  these  and  similar  expressions,  and  blind  to  its  own 
real  advantage,  the  House  of  Lords  acceded  to  those 
unjust  resolutions  relative  to  the  legislation. 

On  the  2l6t  March,  the  King's  answer  to  thQ 
apprehensions  of  the  Parliament  was  received,  in 
which  he  says  "  We  woxild  wish  that  our  own  imme- 
diate actions  which  we  avow,  and  our  honour,  might 
not  he  so  roughly  censured  and  wounded,  under  the 
common  style  of  evil  counsellors.  We  have  suffi-» 
ciently  declared  against  Popery,  and  have  so  settled 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  that  we  hoped  no  more  would 
be  said  of  them.  No  credit  ought  to  he  given  to  the 
calumnies  respecting  my  participation  in  the  Irish 
rehellion;  but  they  should  be  punished,  and  our 
words  believed.  There  is  no  truth  in  what  is  said  of 
a  conspiracy  in  the  army.  We  only  gave  our  assent 
to  a  humble  petition.  With  respect  to  the  measures 
against  the  five  Members,  if  it  had  been  a  greater 
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breach  of  privilege  than  ever  before  offered,  our  ac- 
knowledgment and  retraction  has  been  greater  than 
ever  King  has  given,  and  we  did  not  examine  how 
many  of  our  privileges  were  invaded  in  defence  of 
those  of  Parliament.  Dangerous  riots  gave  us  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  strengthen  our  guard.  The  bill  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  Parliament  is  the  greatest 
proof  of  compliance,  and  we  would  willingly  retum 
as  soon  as,  with  its  aid,  we  can  expect  peace  and 
security  in  London.  If  this  should  seem  difficult,  we 
are  very  willing  to  assemble  the  Parliament  in  some 
other  place.  We  by  no  means  absolutely  rejected 
the  proposals  relative  to  the  militia,  but  only  called 
your  attention  to  some  necessary  emendations,  in 
which  we  did  not  exceed  our  rights  and  duty.** 

The  Parliament  endeavoured,  in  subsequent  repre- 
sentations, to  refute  all  this,  and  said :  The  King 
does  not  violate  the  laws,  but  others  do  it  in  his  name ; 
and  we  have  always  shown  our  gratitude  for  what  he 
has  granted.  A  general  pardon  is  no  security  against 
our  fear,  because  it  is  not  directed  against  him  but 
the  wicked  plans  of  others. 

During  this  correspondence,  in  spite  of  all  the 
violent  language,  nothing  serious  was  done  to  sup- 
press the  Irish  insurrection,  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  For  which  reason,  the 
King  proposed,  on  the  11th  of  April,  to  go  him- 
self to  Ireland,  and  put  an  end  to  the  troubles.  But 
the  Parliament,  fearing  that  Charles  would  form  and 
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gain  over  a  Protestant  army,  or  would  reconcile  him- 
self with  the  Catholics  on  advantageous  terms,  sought 
for  all  kinds  of  specious  reasons  to  decline  the  pro- 
posal. The  King,  they  said,  exposes  himself  without 
necessity  to  danger,  and  encourages  the  rebels,  who 
boast  of  his  support ;  encourages  suspicion,  increases 
expence,  and  interrupts  the  course  of  business.  There- 
fore no  levy,  carrying  on  of  war,  or  appointment  by 
the  King,  must  be  approved  or  tolerated;  but  the 
kingdom  must  be  governed  with,  and  according  to,  the 
advice  and  regulations  of  the  Parliament^  Charles 
refuted  all  these  objections,  and  added:  "  I  wish  the 
Parliament  would  weigh  its  demands,  messages,  and 
expressions,  with  the  same  strictness  and  accuracy  as 
I  do.  It  would  then  perceive  on  its  side  many  inno- 
vations, on  which  I  will  not  dwell  at  this  moment." 

About  the  same  time  an  event  took  place  which 
necessarily  aflforded  Charles  grounds  for  new  com- 
plaint. As  far  back  as  the  12th  January,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
town  of  Hull,  which  was  amply  provided  with  mili- 
tary stores,  shoidd  not  be  delivered  up  to  any  person 
without  an  order  from  the  King,  given  to  the  Go- 
vernor through  Parliament.  This  resolution  was 
communicated  to  the  King  for  his  information,  with- 
out his  having  been  previously  consulted;  and  on 
the  15th  April  written  orders  were  sent  to  Hotham 
in  Hull,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  all  the  sheriffs 
and  officers  in  the  country,  to  obey  only  the  commands  . 
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of  the  Parliament.  Charles  hereapon  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  governor  of  Hull  in  the  room  of 
Hotham^  hut  he  was  not  received ;  nay,  the  King 
himself  was,  contrary  to  all  example,  refused  admit- 
tance ai  the  gates.  On  the  26th  April*  a  message 
from  him  was  presented  to  the  Parliament,  stating 
that  on  the  23rd  April  he  desired  to  see  the  stores  at 
Hull,  and  dispose  of  them  for  the  puhlic  service  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Ireland ;  hut  that  Hotham, 
though  he  was  unable  to  produce  any  written  order 
from  Parliament,  had  refused  to  admit  him  and  only 
twenty  attendants ;  that,  on  account  of  such  conduct 
to  his  King  and  master,  Hotham  had  been  declared  a 
traitor. 

This  accoimt  agrees  in  all  the  essential  points  with 
that  of  Hotham.  The  latter  declared  on  his  knees 
from  the  rampart  that  he  could  not  admit  anybody 
without  breach  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
Parliament.  For,  though  the  King  was  not  named 
in  its  orders,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  sense  and  object.  Hotham,  too,  was  certainly 
in  great  embarrassment  when  the  Mayor  and  citizens 
appeared  on  the  rampart,  contrary  to  his  orders ;  and 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  King  might  paisuade 
them  by  his  friendly  language.  (**) 

Far  from  appeasing  Charles's  just  anger,  by  giving 
a  plausible  turn  to  the  affair,  and  trying  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  the  Parliament,  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing the  Royal  message,  declared  that  Hotham  and 
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the  citizens  of  HuU  deserved  commendation  for  their 
conduct^  which  tended  to  the  preservation  of  p^ace ; 
it  promised  rev^ards  to  the  soldiers,  and  ordered  a 
copperplate  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman  which 
represented  Hotham  triumphant  on  horseback  upon 
the  rampart,  and  the  King  on  the  outside  begging  for 
admittance,  on  foot.      The  Parliament  wrote  to  the 
King  that  he  should  not  see  in  Hotham's  conduct 
any  violation  of  his  authority,  but  a  just  cause  to 
unite  with  his  Parliament  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  suppression  of  a  vncked  and  malignant 
party,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  dangers  and  mis- 
fortunes.    That  this  object  would  be  the  most  easily 
attained  if  the  King  would  assent  to  the  Bill  relative 
to  the  militia,  give  up  his  plan  of  going  to  Ireland^ 
come  to    London,  and   convince  himself  that  the 
declaration  that  Hotham  is  a  traitor  is  a  breach  of 
Parliamentary  privilege  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  course,  the  Parliament 
passed,  in  May  1642,  the  following  resolutions :  ''  The 
bill  on  the  Militia  shall  be  law,  without  the  consent 
of  the  King.  He  is  not  entitled  to  summon  a  free 
man,  and  he  who  takes  arms  by  his  orders  shall  be 
considered  as  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace.  No 
person  henceforth  raised  by  the  King  to  the  Peerage 
shall  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Upper  House. 
Charles's  plan  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament  is  a 
breach  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  people^ 
as  well  as  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  aims  at  the 
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subversion  of  the  Constitutioii.  ETeiy  person  sup- 
porting him  in  it  is  a  traitor.  The  King,  like  his 
predecessors,  must  confide  only  in  the  fidelity  and 
affection  of  his  subjects,  and  give  up  all  violent  plans, 
otherwise  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  maintain  jus- 
tice, peace,  and  order  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.'' 
All  these  violent  proposals  and  resolutions  were  not 
only  approved  of  by  the  Lords,  but  some  of  the  most 
violent  even  origmated  with  them. 

The  King  did  not  delay  replying  to  the  complaints 
that  were  made,  but  wrote  to  the  Parliament  an 
answer,  in  which  are  the  following  passages :  "  Ton 
consider  everything  as  a  breach  of  your  privileges ; 
nothing  as  an  infringement  of  my  rights.     You  de- 
clare everybody,  previous  to  all  proof,  at  your  own 
discretion,  a  traitor ;    I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  ex- 
pected to  be  silent  to  the  most  notorious  faults.  Were 
your  apprehensions  just,  which  they  are  not,  they 
could  not  dispense  with  and  destroy  the  laws.     Give 
up  at  length  indefinite  accusations,  name  those  i^hom 
you  call  evil  counsellors,  and  prove  that  they  are 
such.     You  tell  me  I  ought  to  cherish  no  suspicion 
of  the  great  council  of  Parliament.     I  cherish  no 
more  against  you  than  you  against  me  your  King; 
and  besides,  my  reproaches  relate  only  to  troublesome 
and  ambitious  persons.     You  require  me  to  confirm 
your  bill  upon  the  militia  ;  but  had  the  Parliament 
ever  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  things,  and  even  to 
direct  them  ?    And  have  I  not  learnt,  firom  Hotham  s 
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example,  how  foolish  and  dangerous  it  would  be  to 
give  such  exorbitant  power  to  single  persons.  Instead 
of  making  the  breach  wider,  and  using  language 
more  and  more  bitter,  you  ought  to  labour  for  a  re- 
conciliation ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  completest  satisfac- 
tion, you  always  return  to  the  history  of  the  five 
Members,  and  represent  it,  as  if  I  had  thereby  for- 
feited all  right  to  obedience,  and  every  subject  were 
released  from  all  his  duties  towards  me.  If  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  might,  by  a 
mere  declaration,  set  up  anything  as  incontrovertible 
right,  what  security  would  there  be  for  any  right 
already  existing "?  I  therefore  conclude  my  justifi- 
cation with  the  words  of  Pym,  which  ought  to  be 
duly  taken  to  heart  by  you :  '  If  the  King's  preroga- 
tive overcomes  the  liberty  of  the  people,  tyranny 
ensues ;  and  when  the  King's  prerogatives  are  under- 
mined, anarchy  follows.' " 

In  the  debates  on  this  message,  some  urged  for 
moderation  and  reconciliation,  and  Lord  Bristol 
among  others  spoke  very  forcibly  of  the  danger  and 
distress  of  the  times.  The  greatest  difficulties  lay 
not  in  the  facts  themselves,  but  in  mutual  distrusts 
and  unceasing  misunderstandings.  Two  armies, 
which  were  forming,  must  ruin  the  country,  and  con- 
flicting orders  from  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
must  endanger  the  conscience  and  happiness  of  every 
mdividual. 

The  result  of  the  debates  was  two  declarations 
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from  the  Parliament  of  the  21st  and  26th  of  May. 
The  former  says :  If  the  King  denies  the  existence 
of  evil  counsellors,  we  must  impute  the  blame  of 
what  has  been  done  to  him>  which  would  be  as  eaor 
trary  to  the  laws  as  to  the  feelings  of  our  hearts ;  the 
kingdom  ought  never  to  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
its  preservation,  and  to  procure  these  is  the  business 
of  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  But  as  the  former, 
being  an  individual,  is  more  liable  to  the  accidents  of 
nature  and  of  chance,  and  the  multitude  must  not  be 
left  without  rule  and  guide.  Parliament  has  be^i  fiu^ 
nished  with  power  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  King ;  and  when  both  Houses  have 
declared  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  this  decla- 
ration requires  no  further  confirmation,  and  cannot 
be  revoked  or  abolished  by  any  other.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  wished  and  hoped  that  the  King  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment  in  public 
affairs,  but  by  the  great  coimcil  of  the  nation ;  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  the  two  eyes  of 
the  nation. 

The  second  declaration  of  the  26th  oi  May  relates 
chiefly  to  the  events  at  Hull.  They  say,  the  King 
speaks  improperly  of  his  city,  his  magazines,  his  am- 
munition, &c.  They  no  more  belong  to  him  than  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  From  this  fundamental  error^  that 
kingdoms  are  the  property  of  Kings,  arises  all  tyranny. 
But  if  the  King,  or  others,  had  such  a  right  to  any 
town  &c.  the  Parliament  may,  however,  take  such 
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measures  respecting  it  that  no  danger  may  accrue  to 
the  country  from  such  claims.     The  King  is  bound 
by  his  conscience^  justice,  and  his  coronation  oath,  to 
sanction  every  bill  laid  before  him,  for  he  is  to  remedy 
all  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  to  decide 
what  are  grievances,  and  whether  new  laws  are  n^ 
cessary,  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  are 
the  fittest,  and  the  form  of  rejecting  a  bill,  le  Roi 
savisera,  does  not  imply  an  absolute  refusal,  but  only 
a  delay,  which  must  yield  on  the  repeated  demands  of 
the  Parliament.     It  is  here  the  judge  between  the 
King  and  the  people ;  the  King  therefore  was  wrong 
in  endeavouring  to  take  possession  of  Hull,  without 
the  knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Parlia^ 
ment ;  and  what  Hotham  did  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  King  himself;  and  also  right,  inasmuch,  as  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  laws.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
unjust  to  declare  Hotham  a  traitor  without  observing 
the  legal  forms,  whence  an  opinion  originates  that  all 
those  who  gave  him  orders  or  approvedhis  proceedings 
were  traitors  also.     Treason  may  doubtless  be  com- 
mitted against  the  King  as  King ;  but  treason  against 
the  kingdom  is  more  than  treason  against  the  person 
of  the  King  merely.     Nor  can  the  levying  of  war 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  be  considered  as  war 
against  the  King;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance for  anyone  to  serve  the  King  against  the  country. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  Parliament  laid  before  the  King  nmeteen  propo- 
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sitions^  upon  Tvhich  it  was  ready  to  be  reconciled  mtb 
him.     Ministers,   Privy  Councillors,  Tutors  to  the 
Boyal  Princes,  and  all  high  officers  of  State  shall 
be  appointed  with  the  approbation  of  Parliament, 
and  all  those  removed  of  whom  it  does  not  aj^re. 
The  same  consent  is  necessary  to  the  marriage  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.   The  lavirs  against  the 
Papists,  Jesuits,  &c.  shall  not  only  be  enforced  but 
made  more  rigorous,  and  the  children  of  the  for- 
mer be  entrusted  to  Protestants  for  their  educatioa 
Catholic  Lords  shall  lose  their  votes  in  the  Upper 
House.    The  King  approves  beforehand  the  reform- 
ation of  all  abuses  in  the  Church.     The  King  recalk 
his  declaration  respecting  the  militia,  and  confirms 
that  of  the  Parliament.    All  J  udges  and  Civil  Officers 
hold  their  places  only  quamdiu  bene  se  gesserint; 
Members  of  Parliament  who  have  lost  offices  shall 
be  restored  to  them,  or  indenmified.     £very  person 
appointed  to  an  office  takes  a  new  oath,  drawn  up  in 
conformity  to  the  new  legislation.     All  persons  cited 
by  either  House  must  appear,  and  abide  its  censure. 
It  determines  what  exceptions  are  to  be  madeto  the 
amnesty  offered  by  the   King.      The    King  shall 
dismiss  his  military   guard,  and   not  appoint  any 
commander  without  the  approbation  of  Parliament. 
Levies  of  troops  to  be  made  only  according  to  law,  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  of  hostile  invasion.     No  Lord  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Upper  House  without  the  conr 
sent  <^  the  Commons.     The  King  consents  that  the 
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five  Members  shall  be  cleared  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
so  that  we  may  be  secured  in  future  against  such 
proceedings. 

Not  to  mention  that  the  above  conditions  were 
extremely  intolerant  in  respect  to  religion,  and  re* 
quired  beforehand  the  sanction  of  future  resolutions 
which  were  then  entirely  unknown,  they  undoubtedly 
annihilated  the  royal  authority  in  many  essential 
points,  destroyed  the  intended  balance  of  the  legisla- 
tive powers,  and  gave  a  decisive  preponderance  to  the 
Parliament.  Yet  some  zealous  royalists  advised  con- 
cession, because  the  King  had  no  arms  and  no 
money,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  the  fleet  was  wholly 
delusive  on  account  of  the  sentiments  of  the  princi- 
pal officers.  Notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
Charles  would  the  less  resolve  to  accept  those 
oppressive  terms,  as  he  had  promised  the  Queen  not 
to  take  any  final  resolutions  without  her  knowledge 
and  consent.  It  was  her  wish  that  the  blessings  of 
peace  might  be  restored  through  her  mediation,  and 
that  the  people's  dislike  to  her  might  be  removed. 
Charles  too  hoped  to  effect  a  change  in  the  tempers 
of  the  people  by  a  new  and  clear  statement  of  his 
news  and  his  rights.  He  first  answered  the  decla- 
rations of  Parliament  on  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  fol- 
owing  manner :  "  No  person  who  reads  this  writing 
will  think  that  we  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  it ;  it  is  forged  in  a  hotter  oven  than  others. 
Yet  we  must  praise  the  openness  and  sincerity  of  the 
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authors,  who  will  no  longer  suffer  us  to  be  mocked 
by  saying,  "  We  will  make  you  a  great  and  glorioiis 
King,"  while  they  with  the  greatest  dexterity  plague 
us  into  distress  and  want ;  or  **  We  will  make  yoa  be- 
loved at  home  and  feared  abroad/'  while  every  mesos 
is  adopted  to  make  us  odious  to  our  subjects*  sod 
contemptible  to  Foreign  Princes. 

On  the  contrary,  they  now  say  to  us  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, We  have  done  you  no  wrong,  for  no  wrong  can 
be  done  to  the  King.  We  have  taken  nothing  from 
you,  because  you  possess  nothing  that  could  be  taken. 
Every  one  who  is  not  of  their  opinion  they  class 
among  a  malignant  and  wicked  party,  and  believe, 
placing  themselves  above  us,  that  they  may  do  every* 
thing  that  they  may  think  fit.  But  what  then  is 
tyranny,  except  rec<^iiizing  no  law  but  one's  own 
will ;  and  in  Athens  that  of  the  thirty  tyrants  was 
the  most  oppressive.  If  a  party  accidentally  obtains 
the  majority  or  the  preponderance,  and  then  outlaws 
its  opponents  and  abolishes  the  laws  themselves,  is 
that,  in  form  or  in  substance,  right?  The  paramoimt 
right  of  the  King  does  not  abolish  the  property  of 
individuals,  and  he  may  certainly  have  a  right  to 
Hull  without  violating  private  property.  If  aa  office 
was  trusted  to  Hotham,  a  much  higher  one  is  en- 
trusted to  the  King ;  or  do  they  understand  oiir  (^ce 
so  that  we  shall  be  entitled  only  to  destroy  our  own 
rights  and  our  government  ?  The  ParEament  then 
considers  itsdf  alone  as  infallible  and  unlumted.  and 
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says,  like  the  Irish  Bebels^  we  do  everything  for  the 
good  of  the  King  and  the  kingdom.  If  now  the 
latter  should  prove  victorious^  look  upon  the  Protest- 
ants and  Puritans  as  the  malignant  party,  and  change 
everything  for  their  own  advantage  ?  The  King  is 
certainly  hound  to  remedy  any  existing  evils ;  hut  is 
be  then  entirely  to  give  up  his  own  judgment,  and 
without  regard  to  his  understanding,  conviction,  con- 
science, and  responsibility  to  God,  to  say  Yes  to 
everything?  And.  if  the  polite  form,  le  Roi  s  avisera, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Parliament,  is 
not  a  negative^  it  is  still  less  an  affirmative.  The 
authors  of  that  declaration  endeavour  in  every  way 
to  make  the  King  odious.  The  people,  however, 
will  in  the  sequel  feel  the  burdens  and  the  misery 
wliich  these  pretended  deliverers  bring  upon  them. 
All  evil>  according  to  them,  comes  from  evil  coun« 
selloTS,  whom  they  do  not  name ;  from  conspiracies; 
which  nobody  discovers ;  from  suspicions,  which  no* 
body  understands.  But,  indeed,  he  who  thinks  that 
Hotham's  conduct  to  the  King  is  a  proof  of  affection 
and  loyalty,  might  also  affirm  that  the  Papists  or 
even  the  Tiurks  drove  us  from  London ;  he  might  in 
the  same  affectionate  and  loyal  manner  bow  us  en* 
tirely  out  of  the  kiiigdom.  According  to  the  notion 
of  1h&  Parliament,  none  of  its  members  could  be 
accused  of  tfaelt  or  murder  till  enquiry  was  made  at 
licaden  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  all  the  others* 
The  priodiilcB  of  the  innovations  are — the  ParliaF 
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ment  has  the  unlimited  and  sole  right  of  dedaring 
the  laws,  and  what  it  declares  is  right  No  law  or 
custom  can  limit  its  omnipotent  will,  and  the  King's 
assenc  to  the  laws  is  not  necessary.  He  has  no  veto, 
hut  is  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  Parliament. 
If  it  does  the  utmost  that  other  Parliaments  attempt- 
ed, this  is  no  violation  of  moderation  and  duty  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  some  already  openly  proclaim,  thqr 
may  depose  the  King  without  deserving  blame  on 
that  account.  (^)  After  such  language  and  with  sin*h 
principles,  which  cannot  be  carried  to  a  greater 
height,  we  may  justly  expect  the  most  culpable 
actions." 

By  this  declaration,  and  various  accounts  which 
were  received,  the  Parliament  was  still  more  embit- 
tered, accepted  voluntary  contributions,  and  ordered 
loans  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
of  the  King,  as  well  as  of  his  rights  and  dignities,  of 
the  laws,  of  peace,  and  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Nine  Lords  and  sixty-five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  disapproved  the  resolutions, 
and  most  of  whom  had  joined  the  King,  were  accused 
and  excluded  from  Parliament.     But  Charles  issued, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  a  new  declaration,  to  the  effect 
that  he  required  no  obedience  or  assistance  except 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  he  would  esteem 
everybody  who  would  render  him  services  in  this 
sense,  for  the  preservation  of  religion  and  the  Con- 
stitution.     He  would  not  commence  war^  nor  raise 
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men  for  that  purpose,  but  only  in  case  of  an  unjust 
attack  to  defend  himself  and  his  friends. 

Two  days  later,  the  King  again  declared  before 
God  and  the  world,  that  he  abhorred  all  thoughts  of 
war,  and  called  upon  his  Counsellors,  and  the  nume- 
rous Lords  assembled  about  him,  to  testify  that  he 
had  the  most  serious  wish  for  peace.  Hereupon  they 
declared :  We  are  fully  convinced  that  his  Majesty 
bas  no  hostile  intentions,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
cotmcils  or  preparations  that  might  excite  a  belief  of 
such  plans  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  King  desires  to  main- 
tain religion,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  laws. 

Disregarding  these  testimonies,  which  the  Parlia- 
ment assumed  to  be  partial,  surreptitious,  or  false, 
it  declared  everybody  guilty  who  should  obey  the 
Kings  commands  respecting  the  mihtia,  prohibited 
^y  payments  of  money  being  made  to  him,  and  at 
length,  on  the  12th  of  July,  resolved  that  an  army 
fibould  be  raised  for  the  security  of  the  King  s  per* 
8on,  for  the  defence  of  the  Parliament,  the  preservation 
of  religion,  the  laws,  liberty,  and  peace. 

In  this  moment  of  mad  infatuation,  when  many 
considered  a  civil  war,  that  most  dreadful  of  all  evils, 
8a  fortunate,  or  as  a  deliverance  from  evils,  some 
at  least  shuddered  at  the  abyss  before  them,  and 
Earned  against  the  danger  with  all  the  energy  of 
^eir  heart  and  understanding.  Thus  Whitelocke, 
hough  otherwise  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Parliament, 
^ys :  Our  misery  is  the  joy  of  our  enemies,  and  the 
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Catholics,  who  call  us  heretics,  impd  us  towaids  it, 
by  all  kinds  of  means  and  arts,  well  knowing  that 
nothing  can  extend  their  dominion  so  much  as  our 
disunion.  We  were  blessed  by  a  loi^  and  hs^y 
peace ;  but,  instead  of  enjoying  with  moderalioii  and 
gratitude  the  many  blessings  given  us  by  God,  we 
have  become  proud  and  luxurious,  so  that  God 
suffers  us  to  punish  ourselves  by  a  civil  war.  It  is 
surprising  how  we  have  gradually  and  imperceptiU; 
drawn  nearer  to  this  war,  and  were,  as  if  unc<mscioiis, 
borne  along  by  the  waves.  From  a  paper  ww,  we 
have  come,  through  declarations,  representations, 
remonstrances,  resolutions,  messages,  answers,  and 
replies,  to  the  levy  of  a  military  force  and  the  ^point- 
ment  of  generals  and  commanders.  What  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  the  poet  tells  us. 

Jus  datam  sceleri  canimus,  populumque  potentom 
In  sua  victrici  conversum  viscera  deztra* 

We  must  place  our  laws  and  liberties,  our  pn^rty 
and  lives,  in  the  hands  of  insolent  mercenaries,  ^hosc 
violence  and  fury  wiH  then  command  us  and  all  ve 
possess  ;  reason,  honor,  and  justice  will  abandon  our 
country,  the  base  will  command  the  noble,  vice  prevail 
over  virtue,  and  wickedness  over  piety.  From  being 
a  powerful  people  we  shall  become  weak,  and  be  the 
instruments  of  our  own  destruction. 

Nobody  can  forsee  the  issue,  and  few  of  us  perhaps 
may  live  to  see  it.  They  say  he  who  draws  his  swoid 
against  his  prince  must  throw  away  the  scabbard. 
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Differences  of  such  a  kind  are  scarcely  ever  settled ; 
hej  may  be  compared  to  deep  seas,  which  when 
mce  roused  by  a  storm  are  not  easily  appeased.  In 
*iyil  wars  the  conqueror  weeps,  and  the  conquered 
perish :  what  our  fate  may  be,  we  know  not,  but  we 
night  to  avoid  so  bitter  an  alternative.  Let  us 
dierefore  try  every  means,  by  a  judicious  and  equitar 
ble  agreement,  to  establish  the  right  and  the  welfare 
t)f  both  parties,  that  there  may  never  be  an  open 
breach  between  us  and  our  adversaries,  for  we  are 
nd  always  shall  be  brethren. 

Benjamin  Rudyard  spoke  to  the  same  effect: 
That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  situation  in 
which  we  are,  let  us  look  back  three  years.  Would 
any  one  at  that  time  have  thought  it  possible  that 
the  Queen,  for  whatever  reason,  would  go  to  Hol- 
land, the  King  leave  London  and  his  Parliament, 
such  a  dreadful  insurrection  break  out  in  Ireland,  and 
such  disputes  and  disorders  in  Church  and  State "? — 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  had  said:  In  consequence 
of  new  laws,  the  Parliament  will  be  assembled  every 
three  years ;  shipmoney,  monopolies,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber  be  abolish- 
ed ;  the  Bishops  removed  from  the  Upper  House,  the 
forests  limited,  nay,  that  we  should  possess  a  Parlia- 
ment which  cannot  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent — ^who  would  not  have  considered  this  as  ^ 
dteam  of  happiness  *?  But  now  that  we  possess  and 
enjoy  all  this,  we  think  only  of  future  securities  and 
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guarantees,  as  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  pos* 
session  of  these  things,  which  mutually  support  and 
maintain  each  other.  Let  us  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
precarious  future  security,  risk  eveiything,  or  fency 
that  we  possess  nothing,  because  we  have  not  every- 
thing that  we  wish.  Let  us  not  seek  for  mathema- 
tical certainty  in  things  which  humanly  speaking 
are  changeable,  and  by  possibility  subject  to  decay. 
He  who  always  looks  after  the  wind  and  rain  will 
neither  sow  nor  reap ;  if  he  will  not  set  his  hand  to 
work  till  he  can  command  the  weather,  he  will  have  a 
bad  harvest.  Every  one  is  bound  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  hinder  bloodshed  ;  for  blood  cries  to  heaven, 
and  defiles  the  country.  Let  us  therefore  secure 
liberty  and  property,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
do  not  at  the  same  time  lose  our  ovni  souls. 

These  eloquent  warnings  &;o  far  produced  an  effect 
that  the  Parliament  again  sent  a  petition  to  the  King 
respecting  peace.  After  an  introduction  on  the  dan- 
gers of  the  times,  on  the  armaments  made  by  Charles, 
and  his  erroneous  ideas  of  deciding  everything  by 
force,  it  demands  that  he  shall  disband  all  tioops, 
suspend  all  levies,  and  repair  to  Parliament,  which 
was  ready,  on  those  terms,  to  desist  from  all  prepaiar 
tions  for  war,  to  regulate  military  affairs  by  a  new 
and  suitable  bill,  and  to  prove  that  the  Membeis 
valued  the  King's  welfare,  safety,  honor,  and  great- 
ness, much  more  than  their  own  happiness  and  lives, 
which  they  would  most  heartily  and  willingly  devote 
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to  his  support  and  preservation.  The  King  replied, 
that  it  was  no  proof  of  moderation  and  love  of  peace 
that  the  preamble  to  their  petition  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  him,  and  that  at  the  same  time  Essex  was 
appointed  Commander,  and  the  Mayor  of  London 
arrested  because  he  had  obeyed  the  King's  commands. 
Then  follows  a  repeated  justification  of  his  conduct, 
with  the  remark  that  the  Parliament  had  armed  and 
caused  force  to  be  employed  against  him  at  Hull,  at 
a  time  when  not  a  single  man  had  been  raised  by 
him  ;  and  yet  it  was  certainly  for  the  King,  in  case 
of  undoubted  danger,  to  be  the  first  to  adopt  defensive 
measures.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  to  prevent 
disorders,  duly  to  punish  the  authors  of  seditious 
publications,  and  to  designate  as  delinquents  only 
such  as  violated  the  laws,  and  not  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  King.  If  Hull  were  delivered  to  him, 
the  persons  named  by  him  placed  over  the  fleet,  the 
military  preparations  stopped,  the  Parliament  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  safety,  and  if  it  were  acknow- 
ledged that  his  assent  was  necessary  to  general  laws^ 
he  would  pardon  and  forget  all  that  was  past,  cease 
armaments  and  levies,  and  give  his  royal  word 
before  God  that  he  did  not  and  would  not  think  of 
any  hostilities. 

The  Parliament  answered,  at  the  end  of  July,  that 
till  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  present  state  of 
things  were  all  removed,  their  duty  to  the  King  and 
Idngdom  forbade  them  to  accept  the  above  proposals. 
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On  the  second  of  Angust^  it  dialled  at  length  the 
causes  for  which  recourse  was  had  to  anns.  A 
wicked  and  impious  party^  they  said«  had  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
and  now  required  that  they  should  give  themselTes 
up«  unarmed,  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  But  the 
Lords  and  Commons  were  resolved  to  risk  their  liy» 
and  fortunes  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  troe 
religion,  of  the  King's  person,  honor,  and  dignity,  of 
the  power  and  rights  of  Parliament,  and  the  libeitj 
of  all  the  subjects.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  had 
any  sense  of  piety  and  honor^  and  was  bound  by  his 
duties  to  God,  the  King,  and  the  Country,  was  caUed 
upon  to  hasten  to  their  defence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Conunons  declared 
those  Lords  who  had  repaired  to  the  King  to  be 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  Upper  House,  accused 
them  as  traitors,  and  ordered  them  to  be  impiisoned. 
It  commanded  new  taxes,  such  as  tonnage  aad 
poundage,  to  be  levied ;  levied  recruits  veith  increased 
activity,  dismissed  and  arrested  Gumey^  the  Mayor 
of  London,  who  would  not  second  these  measures,  and 
swore  to  live  and  to  die  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
new  General.  The  King  had  before  called  upon  the 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Holland  to  attend  him  as  officers 
of  his  court ;  but  they  replied  that  they  were  more 
necessary  in  Parliament,  where  they  could  do  him 
better  service.  Hereupon  the  King,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  declared  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  followers 
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to  be  rebels ;  and^  on  the  other  side,  the  Parliament 
gave  the  same  name  to  all  the  adherents  of  the  King. 
After  the  struggle  had  been  thus  begim  by  both 
sides,  in  word  and  deed,  it  seems  merely  a  symbol 
that  the  King,  on'  the  25th  of  August,  caused  the 
royal  standard  to  be  raised  at  Nottingham.      It  bore 
a  hand  pointing  to  a  crown,  with  the  motto,  "  Render 
unto  Cffisar  the  things  that  are  Ccesaf  s."  (*')     In  the 
first  night,  a  dreadfiil  storm  threw  down  the  standard 
from  the  eminence  on  which  it  had  been  erected,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  replaced  till  two  days  afterwards. 
This  accident  was  considered  by  many  as  a  bad  omen ; 
but  in  truth  those  persons,  on  both  sides,  had  yielded 
to  the  grossest  superstition  who  fancied  that  the 
course  on  which  they  had  entered  was  right,  and 
would  lead  to  justice,  liberty,  and  happiness. 
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(1)  Page  82.  It  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen  that  Charies 
did  not  go  in  state  to  the  House,  and  that  the  Parliament  wfaicli 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  YIIL  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Monasteries, 
likewise  opened  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Sanderson^  p.  323  ; 
JSTeale,  Vol.  II.  p.  317  ;  Soame,  VoL  I.  p.  494. 

(2)  Page  83.  Thus,  for  instance,  monopolists  were  espied 
the  House.    Pari  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  707. 

(3)  Page  85.  The  sentences  upon  Piynne,  Bastwick,  Hamp- 
den, &c.,  were  cancelled,  and  large  indemnities  given  theoL 
JValsoH,  Vol.  1.  p.  798  :  State  Trials,  Vol.  IV.  535. 

(4)  Page  86.  Strafford  had  approved  the  all^ation  of  genenl 
undefined  accusations  against  Buckingham,  which  was  now 
practised  against  himseUl     Wamnek,  p.  97. 

(5)  Page  87.  Strafford  had  been  Governor  of  Ireland  ever 
since  1632.  We  shall  give  an  account  of  his  administiatka 
below. 

(6)  Page  88.  Windebank,  who  was  accused  among  other 
things  of  favoring  the  Catholics,  said  that  no  more  had  now 
been  done  on  the  part  of  the  King  than  the  right  of  pardon 
allowed,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom  them  had  de- 
creased.   Pari  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  684  ;  Nalsan,  p.  693. 

(7)  Page  89.  On  the  10th  of  December  1640,  two  subsidies 
were  granted.    Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  H.  p.  67a 

(8)  Page  90.  This  happened  chiefly  between  December  1640 
and  July  1641.    Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  pp.  651,  652. 
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(d)  Page  92.  Regi  Angliae  neque  auctoritas  constat  apwl 
Parliamentum,  neque  gratia.  Nam  eos  quorum  opera  consiliiB- 
que  usua  est,  neque  palam  tutari  audet ;  neque  dolet  eos  sibi- 
metipsis  consulere  ac  se  servare  in  tempora  secundiora.  Viae 
autem  istse  mediee  saepe  regibus  periculum  adferunt  ubi  populi 
neque  metu  neque  amore  retineantur.     Grotii  Epiatoi^B^  1470. 

(10)  Page  93.  Brodie,  Vol.  III.  p.  95;  Whitelocke,  p.  42. 
During  the  proceedings  there  was  often  much  noise,  talking, 
eating,  drinking,  &c.,  so  that  Baillie,  Vol.  I.  p.  259,  says : 

''  After  ten,  much  public  eating,  not  only  of  confections,  but  of 
flesh  and  bread,  bottles  of  beer  and  wine,  going  thick  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  without  cups,  and  all  this  in  the  King's  eye."  The 
proceedings  are  at  full  length  in  a  volume  of  Rushworth. 

(11)  Page  94.  Whitelocke,  p.  43.  Baillie  too  (Vol.  I.  page 
260)  says :  Strafford,  in  his  answer,  was  very  large,  accurate, 
and  eloquent  Many  females  were  present  in  the  House,  and 
almost  all  of  them  took  the  part  of  Strafford.  JIfqff.  p.  92.  Our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  details* 

(12)  Page  98.  Inquisitions  and  inquisitors  have  but  too 
often  pronounced,  and  caused  to  be  executed,  sentences  of 
death. 

(13)  Page  99.  Yet,  according  to  one  report,  (Whitdiocke,  p. 
44.)  Strafford  said,  after  the  sentence  was  confirmed :  "  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is 
no  help." 

(14)  Page  99.  According  to  Burnet,  the  Queen  got  a  post* 
script  added  to  Charles's  letter  to  the  Parliament :  "  If  he  must 
die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday ;"  which  must 
weaken  the  effect,  if  not  wholly  destroy  it 

(15)  Page  100.  The  statement  that  Hollis,  Strafford's  brother- 
in-law,  proposed  to  him  that  his  life  should  be  saved,  if  he  would 
use  his  influence  with  the  King  against  Episcopacy,  but  received 
for  answer  he  would  not  purchase  it  at  so  high  a  price,  seems 
not  to  be  authenticated.    Laud's  Troubles ^  p.  177. 

(16)  Page  101.    Strafford's  opinion  was,  that  what  was  law 
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in  Kngimid  was  so  likewise  in  Seodand  and  Ifciand,  md^ 
decision  of  the  Judges  on  the  right,  of  levying  taxes  would  msb 
the  King  absolute.     F'att^han^  Vol.  I.  p.  459. 

(17)  Page  103.  Strafford's  conespondenoe  provee  erennon 
than  the  aceusation  and  trial  his  unbending  upinL  Lh^ard^ 
Vol.  X.  p.  47.  Bespeoting  the  origin  of  the  violent  pn^osals 
printed  under  his  name,  in  Ludlow*s  Memoirs,  page  461,  see 
Israeli,  VoL  III.,  M.  Stiafford  wrote  (Letters,  VoL  II.  p.  158) 
**  I  wish  ICr.  Hampden  and  others  to  his  likeness  were  vdl 
whipped  to  their  right  senses,  and  if  that  rod  be  so  uaed  that  it 
smarts  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry." 

(18)  Page  103.  In  a  pamphlet,  published  at  the  time,  it 
read :  '*  There  is  a  necessitated  policy  that  my  lord  of  Stnfioid 
and  some  others  should  be  given  up,  as  a  just  sacrifioe  to  appease 
the  people."    iMraeli  Comment.  Vol.  lY.,  231. 

(19)  Page  104.  Eikon,  p.  %  Chailes  wrote  to  the  Qimb 
that  the  unjust  execution  of  Straffi>id  had  drawn  down  the 
anger  of  God  upon  both  parties.    Wark»f  32L 

(20)  Page  105.  Clarendon,  YoL  IL  p.  165. ;  ICay,  p.  119. 
Milton  afterwards  shewed  (Wodcs  Histor.  iokonoklasles,  Vd. 
I.  page  423,)  that  according  to  the  ancient  law  the  King  had  no 
authority  to  dissolve  a  Parliament  before  the  grievances  bad 
been  heard  and  redxcsaed. 

(21)  Page  106.  Chailes  accordingly  wrote  to  tbe  QueBB  oa 
the  26di  November  1646 :  *'  I  was  surprised  with  it  instintlj 
after  I  made  that  base  unworthy  concession  conosnimg  Stnf- 
ford.*'    Clarendon  Siate  Fapere,  YoL  II.  p.  896. 

(22)  P^  106.  ItwMnot  till  1664  th^  the  tajcatka  of  tk 
Clezgy  by  the  Clergy  tbemadves  wlioUy  ceaeed.  ^^pttsn^VoL 
m.  p.  213. 

(28)  Page  107.  The  Convocation  was  not  afamya  dissohei 
at  die  same  time  with  the  Pariiament  Soame^  YoL  IIL  p.  211- 

(24)  Page  117.  This  objwstion  might  also  have  been  alleged 
against  the  House  of  CiHnmons. 

(25)  Page  118.    The  Bishops  were  now  even  reproached  with 
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haying  voted  agahiBt  Henry  VIII.'i  Oath  of  Supremacy  and 
Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity.    JWofo,  Vol.  II.  p.  383. 

(26)  Page  119.  They  remained  in  prison  till  May  1642,  and 
then  gave  bail.  No  legal  proceedings  ever  took  place;  Cottier^ 
p.  819 ;  Neale,  Vol.  II.  p.  452.  Dr.  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
was  imprisoned  in  September  1641,  and  still  remained  in  con* 
finement  in  1658,  without  any  reason  being  alleged.  Thurhe^ 
Vol.  VII.  p.  622. 

(27)  Page  121.  The  suspicion  was  so  strong,  that  orden 
were  given  to  open  all  letters  coBoing  from  or  going  to  foreign 
countries. 

(28)  Page  122.  According  to  Honteth,  p.  69^  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  effected  in  June,  but  the  army  not  disbanded  till 
August.    Neale,  Vol.  II.  p.  413 ;  jRapin,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  39. 

(29)  Page  127.  See  in  Vol.  I.  Chap.  III.  under  the  year 
1598,  the  account  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

(30)  Page  128.  The  Parliaments  of  1613  and  1634  wem  of 
no  importance ;  nay,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  members  were 
chosen,  they  were  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Often,  too, 
Irish  titles  were  giyen  to  Englishmen,  though  they  had  no  es* 
tates  in  Ireland,  and  they  voted  by  proxy  in  the  Upper  House. 

(31)  Page  135.  Carey,  p.p.  155,  159,  258.  Our  ^ace  doe» 
not  aUow  us  to  relate  mdividual  instances  of  Straflbrd's  arbitrary 
proceedings,  for  instance,  against  Mountnorris ;  but  Gordon, 
Vol.  I.  p.  349,  is  certainly  in  the  tight  when  he  says :  ^  Stnf* 
ford's  violence  was  not  confined  to  the  support  of  royal  preroga* 
tive,  but  extended  to  personal  offences,  supposed  to  have  arisen 
to  himself." 

(32)  Page  137.  Cetrie,  Orm&nde,  Vol:  I.  p.  165, 177.  There 
were  not  so  many  Protestants  in  the  country  as  were  said  to  have 
perished.  Oarejfy  p.  21.  Some  reduced  the  number  to  2109, 
(Warner,  p.  297)  while  others  (HaUam,  VoL  III.  p.  521)  esti- 
mate the  number  of  those  who  perished  at  8000,  of  the  murdered, 
&c.,  at  4000.  Lingard,  Vol.  X.  p:  463,  estimates  the  number 
of  those  who  perished  at  from  4000  to  8000. 
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(33)  Page  141.  Brodie,  Vol.  III.  p.  203;  Laing,  YoLIIl 
p.  218,  The  Irish  hung  persons  who  would  not  go  to  man. 
Sanderson^  p.  459.  That  the  English  were  not  more  merdful 
we  see  from  Carey,  p.  440 ;  Warner,  p.  295 ;  Cuny,  Vol.  n. 
347;  Clanricarde,  p.  95,  215,  298;  Bushworth,  Vol.  HI. 
p.  1,  406. 

(34)  Page  158*    The  House  of  Commons  demanded  the  dis 
missal  of  the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  and  in  the  end  gained  thdr 
point,  though  the  Lords  at  the  b^^ning  opposed  this  infiinge- 
ment  of  the  Boyal  prerogative.    Pari.  JSisi.  Vol.  II.  p.  932. 

(35)  Page  1 62.  According  to  Clarendon  and  Mottevilk,  Yd 
XXXVII.  p.  109,  the  King,  on  his  way  to  the  House,  stopped 
to  reorive  petitions,  &c.,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear  too 
ha^ty  and  ruffled.  Meantime  the  Queen  told  the  secr^  to  die 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  who  immediately  informed  the  persons 
interested.  She  had  heen  the  mistress  first  of  Strafford,  after- 
wards of  Pym.  She  had  become  **  very  holy,"  attended  the 
sermons  of  the  party  preachers,  and  made  extracts  from  them. 
JTarnnckf  p.  170 ;  Burton,  Vol.  III.  p.  93.  In  a  letter  of  the 
5th  of  May  1649,  {Carte  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  287,)  it  it 
stated  that  it  was  proposed,  but  the  reason  is  not  assigned,  to 
put  her  to  the  torture.  She  answered  that  she  was  a  woman  and 
could  not  bear  it,  but  would  confess  what  they  required  from  her. 

(36)  Page  167.  Clarendon  says  that  the  guilty  were  so  nn* 
merous  that  it  was  necessary  to  gain  them,  because  they  couU 
AOt  all  be  punished.    Clarendon^  Vol.  VI.  p.  322. 

(37)  Page  169.  The  Xing  unfortunately  sometimes  emplojed 
persons  of  bad  character,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  in 
consequence  of  complaints  made  against  them. 

(38)  Page  176.  Fourteen  Lords  protested  against  this  de- 
claration.   Journal  of  tlie  Lords,  Vol.  VI.  p.  629. 

(39)  Page  182.  The  King  had  sent  his  son  James  before  to 
Hull,  and  thought,  after  he  had  been  received,  that  he  should 
meet  with  no  difficulty ;  but  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  excited 
alarm.    Hotham,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  warned  that  the  King 
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intended  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  which  made 
him  more  inclined  to  resist. 

(40)  Page  192.  Martin  said  the  King's  office  is  forfeitable^ 
and  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  does  not  depend  on  him. 
Ludlow  said  the  King  is  not  worthy  to  be  king  of  England. 
Sanderson^  p.  558. 

(41)  Page  199.  Rushworth,  Vol.  III.  p.  1,  783;  Lingard, 
Vol.  X.  p.  187.  The  standard  of  the  Parliament  was  a  deep 
yellow  ;  persons  using  other  colours  were  called  Malignants. 
Yet  some  assumed  other  colours,  and  disputes  arose  till  the 
Parliament  interfered.  Sanderson^  p.  567 ;  JFhUeloekep  p.  59. 


CHAPTER  III. 

From  the  bra&iag  out  of  tiie  War  till  the  DeUvwy  of  the 

to  the  English  ParUBineBt 
[1642—1647.] 

Every  impartial  historian  may  venture  to  affirm, 
without  difficulty  or  hesitation,  that  in  the  first  yeais 
of  his  reign  Charles  himselfc  and  at  the  end  of  it,  the 
Parliament,  violated  the  forms  of  law,  as  wefl  as  the 
dictates  of  true  moderation  and  wisdom ;  but  it  has 
been  found  more  difficult  to  determine  on  which 
side  the  right  lay  at  the  moment  at  which  the  im 
began.  For  the  contrary  assertions  that  he  who 
joined  the  King  fought  only  for  tyranny,  and  he  who 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  desired  nothing 
but  anarchy ;  are  not  entirely  true,  inasmuch  as  wc 
find  on  both  sides  men  who  believed  that  they 
defended  their  rights,  and  performed  their  duty  with- 
out any  underhand  motives.  But  the  state  of  public 
afifairs  must  be  considered  as  affected  by  the  most 
dangerous  disease,  when  not  merely  the  simple- 
minded  and  the  wicked  enter  upon  folse  ways, 
but  even  the  most  worthy  become  so  violently  op- 
posed that  the  difficulties  are  not  to  be  remoYcd 
without  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  system.    The 
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genuine  Royalists  did  not  wish  for  absolute 
but  for  a  reconciliation  on   equitable  terms ;    the 
genuine  friends  of  the  Parliament  sought  no  revo* 
lution,  but  only  to  secure  what  had  been  gained. 
But  this  SLun,  apparently  so  simple^  was  mixed  up  in 
the  course  of  events  with  so  much  error,  selfishness, 
and  exaggeration,  that  no  good  and  wise  man  could 
approve  of  all  that  his  party  proposed  as  a  laudable 
object,  or  recommended  and  employed  as  a  suitable 
means  of  attaining  it.     Yet  supposing  that  the  reci- 
procal reproaches,  taken  singly,  were  of  equal  wei^htt 
and  equally  well  founded,  it  may  be  affirmed  in  gene- 
ral that,  on  all  occasions,  the  party  which  had  for 
the  moment  the  greatest  power  likewise  abused  it 
the  most.     From  the  moment  therefore  when  the 
Parliament  maintained  that  a  bill  could  have  legal 
validity  without  the  assent  of  the  King,  it  proceeded 
from  just  defence  to  unjust  attack ;  for  which  reason 
even  a  friend  of  freedom  says, ''  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  the  King,  till  its  dissolution  by  Crom- 
well, the  Parliament  performed  scarcely  two  or  three 
acts  of  pubUc  justice,  humanity,  or  magnanimity,  and 
gave  very  few  proofs  of  public  wisdom  and  noble 
courage."    They  forgot  that,  in  what  had  been  legally 
granted  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  coimtry,  they 
had  already  the  greatest  security  for  the  future  that, 
in  general,  people  can  have  no  better  guarantee  for 
their  own  rights  than  the  recognition  of  those  of 
others ;  and  that  it  equally  leads  to  pernicious  conse- 
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quences  to  oppose  the  necessary  deyelopment  of  new 
legal  and  political  relations,  as  the  King  at  first  did, 
and  to  endeavour  to  promote  them  precipitately  and 
by  violence,  as  the  Parliament  nnquestionably  did 
in  the  sequel. 

Its  conduct  could  not  but  appear  very  dangerous 
the  moment  that  it  considered  revolutionary  measures 
to  be  consecrated  by  their  object,  or  at  least  allowable, 
such  as  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press ;  seditious  addressee  the  removal  of  clei^- 
men  and  civil  officers  from  theii  places  on  account 
of  mere  opinion  or  bare  suspicion ;  extraordinary  tri- 
bunals, the  violation  of  existing  forms,  confiscations 
of  property,  forced  loans,  &c.  ( ^)  The  zealots  said  that 
their  consciences  were  not  bound  by  human  laws,  and 
that  it  was  allowable  to  deceive  the  weak  with  lies, 
to  intimidate  the  fearful  by  threats,  to  entice  the  am- 
bitious by  promises,  and  seduce  the  vain  by  flatteij. 
Many  who  loved  to  call  themselves  impartial,  in  the 
end  always  joined  the  stronger  party ;  others,  who 
pretended  to  be  royalists,  basely  voted  for  laws  which 
undermined  the  royal  authority,  under  the  pretext 
that  Charles  might  refuse  his  sanction  ;  they  would 
not  foresee  that  this  right  of  refusing  would-be  contes- 
ted, the  moment*  he  attempted  seriously  to  make  use 
of  it.  Others  placed  their  enjoyments  above  their 
duties,  for  which  reason  Lord  Falkland,  in  the 
disputes  about  the  Bishops,  said  they  were  bated  hy 
their  enemies  more  than  the  devil,  and  loved  by  their 
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friends  less  than  a  dinner.  In  the  same  spirit 
Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  said.  Many  persons 
beginning  with  just  principles  and  laudable  wishes^ 
gradually  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  further,  and 
8oon  afterwards  advocated  what  they  had  at  first 
disdained  and  abhorred.  They  desired  to  promote 
peace,  and  destroyed  it  by  unresisting  concession, 
or  went  to  their  homes  on  the  pretext  that  they 
could  there  be  of  more  use  ;  by  whith  their  adversa- 
ries obtained  the  undisputed  preponderance.  Many, 
he  says  in  another  place,  detested  all  parts  of  this  re- 
bellion, and  deplored  in  their  hearts  the  misery  and 
min  that  was  approaching ;  and  yet  these  same  men 
contributed  with  great  aeal  and  rare  ability  to  the 
resolutions  and  decisions  from  which  the  evils  that 
filled  them  with  horror  necessarily  and  naturally 
flowed,  and  which,  after  what  they  had  already  con- 
ceded, they  could  not  reasonably  contradict  or  oppose. 
The  nobility  and  many  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry 
were  averse  to  innovation,  from  their  attachment  to 
their  ancient  manners  and  mode  of  thinking,  or  ob- 
Berved  that  the  combat  was  directed  in  the  end  not 
merely  against  the  power  of  the  King,  but  against 
that  of  the  Aristocracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  many  of  the  middle,  class,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
very  justly  that  a  change  in  the  state  of  public  affairs 
to  their  advantage  was  at  hand ;  but  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  true  limits  of  the  movement,  and  feared  (from 
their  experience  hitherto,  and  with  too  little  regard 

VOL.  I!.  p 
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%Q  the  present  tume,)  &r  tomq  aiuise.of  power  fffm 
above  than  from  below.      Lastly^,  ^ich  party  jpokf 
only  of  defence^  each  denied  Ae  attadk ;  t  biiti  it  mi 
disputable  how  much  should  and  ought  to:bQ  deien^ 
ed,  and  uncertain  when  and  where,  ia.  ^ppm  cdibIm^' 
just  and  successful  defieoace  vfixsli  change  to.  attedK* 
The  moment  that  the  two  Houses  wd  the  Kiig 
could  or  would  no  longer  seek  in  conceit  l^hajt^Mii 
just  and  equitable^  there  remained  only  M  appnt 
setting  aside  aU  the  salutary  fonos.  of.  lawi  itpAl 
arbitrary  opinions  of  individuate.  whi(^  .qduld v;9# 
lead  to  a  legal  decision,  but  placed. AU,ji|.:!^a.hM^ 
of  mere  violence.    Bui  such  ft,  xeujjitu  :c§a ,  4iSliRlill 
said  to  be  wholly  unavoidabk ;.  m,  th($  iP9lt)^!)My«#l 
leading  ideas  of  wisdom  and  folly.  r%h£ .  ttid  Wiwi^ 
virtue  and  vice,  must  absolutely  he  h<^U  jlts^iinitiie 
great  movements  and  develoinmenta  pC  |ia|j(#|t^(gi 
instmetiosi.  exhoriatioou  and  inaprov^^eo^  .fu4i$ 
fina]  judgment  must  be  founded  ontheia.  ^j^mf^ 
consist  of  individuals,  and  like  them  beeiim$!  i(i^i^ 
to  blind  necessity,  or  rather  to  iku  QOly  wttfSi)  All 
arrogantly  reject  the  instructions  of  hifltoxy*  Ap^.9r 
nounce  God  and  his  eternal  cominyindi^ei^;  r ;     :  s: 
Though  the  King  was  convinoed  fthl^ta  ]|A  h^^J 
right  to  resist,  and  could  not  lose  meire  hy  wai  4M! 
by  protracted  concession,  yet  he.waa.iik;:WaQt.}wt)i.iif 
men  and  money,  and  was  obliged,  A.mmilliAlaMilir 
stances,  to  have  r^ard  to  pemnwi  wid  to  laws; 
whereas  in  the  commands  of  the  Parliament  flo 
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regard  wbtUver  was  paid  to  tbe  ordmaiy  forpasj  and 

jet,  in  ccMMequemce  of  the  preyailifig  enthusiasm*  they 

met  with  much  marb  ready  obedience^      It  is  true 

fliat,  for  the  iPiasons  already  mentioned,  nmny  Lords 

and  Cwim^ers  eidier  vdimtanly^  oar  in  obedience  to 

Chatles  i<  somiKKms,  had  feUowed  him  to  Y6rk»  bu^ 

be,  and  still  more  his  court*  distinguished  the  new 

comers  from  the  earlier  adhe|ent6>  and  manifested  so 

UMq  ;cordiaiitf^  ai^  gratitude  fhat  some;  angrily  le^ 

turned  to  the- Parlim^iit  and  others  entirely  with* 

drew.     This  last  way  appeared  the  vumt  welcome  to 

Aose  iia'  )[)at4icular  wlio^  amidst  the  directly  conttary 

orders  tH  the  King  Sbd  the  Padiament,  were  withheld 

frein  AscSUng  by  conscientieias  scruplei^  or  Defiraloed 

through' fiAiidi^* 

In  the  rbyal  couneil,  toge&er  with  a  change  of 
persons*  a  change  of  opinions  had  taken  plaee :  thus 
Ae  oteizealous  atid  rash  Locd.Digby  had  fled  to 
the  Netherlands;  and  if  some  worthy  men,  such 
as  Hyde  and  Falkland*  w^re  ccnifittUed*  others 
often  contrived  to  defeat  their  counsda ;  or  the  warm- 
tempered  monarch  pursued*  without  asking  adviee* 
many  things  which  he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  let 
drop.  In  reference  to  this*  Ckrendon  aays*  tyhat  had 
been  residlyed  in  fiill  council*  was  often  chipgpd  by 
the  influence  of  partial  views ;  numy  took  pleasure  in 
raising  difficulties*  or  were  naturally  irresolute ;  the 
King  ofi;en  paid  more  regard  to  the  person  who  gave 
the  advice  than  to  the  advice  itself*  and  was  more 
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frequently  wrong  when  he  followed  others,  than 
when  he  acted  on  his  own  conviction.  In  military 
affairs  Prince  Rupert,  of  the  Palatinate,  the  King's 
nephew,  obtained  great  influence.  He  was  brave, 
and  attached  to  his  uncle ;  but  a  foreigner,  never  affa- 
ble, but  austere  and  obstinate,  unwilling  to  hear,  (^en 
xmable  to  judge,  careless  of  laws,  customs,  civil  dis- 
cussions, means,  and  measures. 

At  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  army  was  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  the  Earl  who  was  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
as  his  accusers  affirm,  mere  pride  and  vanity  drove 
him  to  this  course ;  he  is  certainly  one  of  those  men 
who  are  oAen  found  at  the  beginning  of  revolutions, 
who  would  make  up  by  good-will  for  the  weakness 
of  their  understanding  or  character,  and  fency  they 
can  direct  everything  in  the  council  and  in  vrar, 
while  they  are  overpowered  by  the  bold  and  more 
resolute,  and  plunge  themselves  and  their  countiy 
into  ruin.  The  Parliament  directed  the  Earl  to  offer 
pardon  to  the  King's  followers,  though  with  consider- 
able exceptions,  to  combat  his  army,  to  deUver  him 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  were  about  him,  and 
bring  him  to  the  Parliament. 

Meantime  the  King  had  made  new  proposals  for 
negociations  in  London,  but  received  for  answer  that 
the  declaration  against  Essex  and  his  followers  most 
first  be  recalled,  because  it  directly  designated  all  the 
Members  of  Parliament  as  traitors.     In  a  second 
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message,  which  Loid  Falkland  presented  on  the  5th 
of  September  1642,  Charles  affirmed  that  the  decla- 
ration by  no  means  included  the  two  Houses,  yet  he 
would  revoke  and  put  an  end,  not  only  to  that  but  to 
all  hostile  proclamations  and  measures,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment was  ready  on  its  part  to  do  the  same  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  convention  to  be  then  concluded 
he  wovli  grant  everything  that  could  contribute  to 
the  true  interests  of  his  people.  This  proposal  was 
likewise  rejected  by  the  Parlkiment;  for  they  said  it 
was  the  greatest  mockery  and  shame  if  they  and  the 
whole  kingdom  were  hereby  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  criminals  and  traitors,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  King,  they  said,  should  dismiss  his 
army,  and  give  up  the  delinquents  that  they  might  be 
punished,  and  compelled  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  to 
indemnify  the  good  citizens  ;  then  everything  would 
he  restored  to  order,  with  honour  and  advantage  to 
him  and  to  the  kingdom.  In  a  third  message,  of  the 
13th  of  September,  the  King  replied  that  he  could 
not  possibly  suffer  his  faithful  followers  alone  to  be 
declared  traitors  and  criminals,  and  deliver  himself 
unarmed  into  their  hands,  if  they  would  not  agree  to 
similar  measures  for  his  security.  The  Parliament, 
however,  persevered  in  affirming  (enumerating  pre- 
ceding  reproaches)  that  there  was  but  one  way  of 
coming  to  an  agreement,  viz.,  that  he  should  return 
without  an  army  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
Hereupon  the  King  issued,  upon  the  19th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  a  proclamation  to  his  anny,  fHijling  that  he 
would  goTem  according  to  the  lam»,  indudisg  Hm 
to  wfaicli  he  had  lately  given  his  aseeiM;,  woujbl  iaai% 
tain  the  Church  and  religian,  and  if  he  wiSiB^ 
failed  in  these  particulars  he  wonld  dxpeft.  no  aid  fir 
relief  from  man  or  protection  fix>m  He^Y^l.  To:^ 
declaration  the  Parliament  opposed  one  of  asiajto 
nature^  in  which  they  protested  that  nothii^  wai 
aimed  at  but  the  preservation  of  rights,  liber^,  r^ 
gion,  and  the  security  of  his  Majesty's  person. .  To 
this  was  added,  on  the  15th  of  October,  a  new  leM* 
lution  of  the  Lower  House,  that  he  who  in  th^s  .tW 
of  danger  will  not  act  and  pay  for  the  can^  of  thi 
Parliament  shall  be  disarmed  and  secured*  All  tbi 
public  revenues  came  into  the  treasury  of  the  Fty^ 
ment,  all  the  incomes  of  archbishops,  bishc^  ebafir 
ters,  clergy,  and  delinquents  who  acted  agafairt  ti^ 
Parliament  in  the  quarrel,  were  sequestrated-:  A 
lawyer  named  Fbuntagne  refusing  to  pay  becaosellM 
new  demands  were  contrary  to  the  petilioa  of  «nj^ 
was,  like  others,  imprisoned  during  pleasure. 

Single  arbitrary  acts  of  this  kind  vanish^  hon^veri 
before  the  dreadful  sacrifices  which  tiie  ciyil  wtf 
already  demanded  on  a  far  different  and  fiur  greater 
scale.  In  the  battle  of  Edgehill  or  Kington,  in  Ww 
wickshire,  on  the  23rd  of  October  16^  betwtti 
5000  and  6000  men  were  killed  without  any  dedave 
result  being  produced  by  the  slaughter.  (')  Manji 
however,  who  had  lightly  believed  that  all  would  end 
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lAlA^vtt  !ribl0ixc6  :Md  Udxbhftl  irera  terrified  {  and 
(Hii&e:JldlhM^^OMob6r  the, Upper  Howe  made  a 
^^^1  fMr  yett^wiog  the  ne^oeiaticHis  for  peace* 
The  fiietidi^  of 'i¥lir  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how 
erer,  (;ontrtyed  to  defeat  it,  partfy  by  vehement 
petitloks  ai^d&fist  pesce^  and  partly  by  a  dispute 
respeciiag^  the  ehmee  of  ComsnsffionerB,  and  an  fir- 
midtioe>  in  whk&  eaeh  party  laid  iihe  blaine  upon 
theotbdr. 

Wb^,  however,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and.  Com? 
MOQ  CotuSci)  of  the  oity  of  London,  in  Deeanber 
1642,  agaitiL  addir^sed  Pariiamfint  and  the  Kong,  for 
the  iestotMsion  of  peace»  botii  parlies  thonghl^,  tiiiat,  \a 
Older  te  gain  the  people's  minds,  it  would  be  proper  to 
giV(^  fii^dly  aiiswera  and  an  appearance  of  a  greKt  de- 
sire of  podee  s  (?)  this  however  was^nok  the  inain  point* 
Imt  ioAet  l^at  conditions  each  party'  wpidd)  Qeaee 
from  v»it,  I4l  h^  answei  to  th;s  city  ofilitrndon^.  th^ 
]^^  idMffltiltied  that  the  many  disorders  that  >9d 
tsdi^  plao»  i&6i9  had  cawed  him  to' leiaye  the  oity> 
and  pre^itted  his  ^  wtain ;  that  able  public  offieisrs 
had  b6eA  nh^tstly^  dismissed  by  the  Pariiamoat ;  the 
arUt^ty  conduct  of  those  newly-appointed  api»*oVe<i 
taxes  impbsedi  and  orders  issued  at  yaiiaaee  with  his 
own.  Lord  Mandiester  and  Pym  atteiAptad,  on  %h» 
13ih  of  January  1643,  to  refute  in  Parliament  these 
and  di^Iar  accusations,  and  witii  so  much  success, 
that  Charles's  plan  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  capi- 
tal i^  his  fittour  fidled.    Proposals  to  proclaim  a 
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general  oblivion  of  all  offences  relative  to  thew 
were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  b;  a  majoiity 
of  54  to  47,  and  on  the  1  st  of  February  the  following 
conditions  of  peace  were  submitted  to  the  King:  Tie 
disbanding  both  armies^  the  disarming  of  the  Papists, 
the  abolition  of  the  Episcopal  system,  the  execation 
of  the  new  laws,  especially  the  bill  upon  the  militia, 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  high  officers  according 
to  the  proposals  of  Parliament,  the  payment  of  debts 
that  have  been  contracted,  a  declaration  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  five  members,  indemnity  to  the  injured 
adherents  of  the  Parliament,  closer  alliances  with 
the  Netherlands  and  other  Protestant  States,  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  &c. 

The  King,  in  his  answer  of  the  6th  of  Febmaiy, 
complained  in  the  first  place  of  the  preamble  to  these 
proposals.  It  reproached  him  with  having  protected 
criminals,  raised  war,  and  arbitrarily  violated  the 
rights  of  others,  whereas  he  was  not  able  to  protect 
his  own.  That  on  the  contrary,  before  any  recruitii^ 
and  commencement  of  war,  every  salutary  measuWi 
and  more  than  at  any  former  time,  had  been  conceded 
by  him,  so  that  peace,  if  seriously  desired,  could  he 
attended  with  no  difficulties.  Yet  he  would  not  ex- 
press himself  with  bitterness,  or  dwell  on  what  he  had 
suffered,  that  if  possible  the  remembrance  of  it  might 
be  wholly  lost.  He  would  further  (though  many  of 
the  proposals  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  admissible, 
and  it  was  unparliamentary  to  insist  upon  them  with 
arms  in  their  hands)  willingly  enter  on  negociations, 
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in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  misery  of  the  unnatural 
war.  But  whatever  might  happen  or  be  decided^  he 
would  always  govern  according  to  the  laws  and  the 
rights  which  he  had  granted.  Some  of  the  above 
points  were  not  mentioned  in  the  royal  answer,  on 
others  he  was  ready  to  treat ;  but  on  the  understand- 
ing  that  his  legal  rights  should  not  be  further  abridged^ 
that  persons  unjustly  arrested  should  be  released,  or 
he  tried  in  due  form,  and  above  all  that  an  armistice 
should  be  concluded,  pending  the  negociations. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  said; 
that  no  negociation  ought  to  be  commenced  till  the 
armies  were  disbanded,  otherwise  if  they  failed  the 
war  might  recommence,  and  only  so,  the  appearance 
would  be  removed,  as  if  the  King  had  granted  some- 
thing, out  of  constraint.  The  Lords,  on  the  other 
hand,  wished  to  act  more  decisively  to  obtain  peace, 
afid  in  accordance  with  their  views  Rudyard  said, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  ".  I  have  long  apprehended 
that  the'cup  of  bitterness  which  has  gone  round  among 
all  nations,  would  at  last  come  to  us,  and  that  we 
should  have  to  drink  it  to  the  very  dregs."  At  length 
the  friends  of  peace  so  far  triumphed,  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  negociate  for  an  armistice  and  peace,  in 
which,  according  to  his  adversaries,  Charles  displayed 
as  much  calmness  and  patience  as  penetration  and 
judgement.  Unhappily,  however,  they  could  not  agree 
on  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  much  less  of  a  peace. 

When  the  Queen  who  had  been  joined,  by  many 
discontented  persons,  attempted  to  bring  aid  to  her 
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husband^  she  was  fired  upon,  at  her  hmdioag^  wr  Ait 
she  was  obliged  to  hide  herself,  mad  the  House  of 
Commons  weat  so  far  in  its  anger  as  to  aoeuse^lMr 
of  high  treason.  About  the  same  time,  the  26lh  d 
June  1643,  the  King  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and 
summoned  a  new  one  to  meet  at  Oxford,  hmbaid 
regarding  this  command*  the  House  of  CodmionBdi^ 
Glared  it  to  be  null  and  void,  and  loudly  oampluafld 
that  Charles  acted  so  arbitrarily  in  contradietiflat^ 
his  own  words. 

Meantime  the  war  was  carried  on  with  altemat^SBD' 
cess :  Gloucester  was  unsuecessfhlly  besieged  hj  thb 
Royalists ;  Bristol,  (*)  the  second  city  of  the  kingdinl^ 
was  taken  by  storm,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  by  f  liiM, 
Rupert ;  andon  the  20th  of  September,  a  batib  viil 
fought  at  Naseby^  in  which  both  parties  sufferedgtofe 
loss,  but  neither  had  any  decisive  advantagei.  In  oneitf 
the  preceding  battles,  Hampden  was  killed^  on  the  8llk 
of  June,  and  Lord  Falkland  fellin  the  bdttleef  Nas^ 
Clarendon  considered  the  death  of  the  former  as  nm^' 
fortunate  for  the  country ;  but  though  'Hunpden  Inft 
been  more  violent  since  the  King's  rash  aocusafiia! 
than  he  had  been  before,  and  erronecmsly  ibhiglifc 
that  peace  was  to  be  sought  through  all  GmUaemm 
of  civil  war,  he  was,  however,  more  modMate  mt 
noble-minded  than  many  others  who  afberwatds .  Yoai 
to  power :  consequently  his  death  was  not  an  adiaii* 
tage  to  the  King,  and  still  less  to  the  coimtiy.  (') 
In  times  of  great  revolutions  it  is  infinitdy  difficult 
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to  remaui  pare  from  erery  ntsm,  and  almost  impose 
sibl&  tO' be  justly  rspprecsiatfed  by  all  partieB.    Tet  this 
good  finrtane  was  eojoyed  by  Lord  Falkland,  whose 
undenliaiiding>  courtesy,  justioe,  and  lore  of  peace, 
were  reoognbed  by  the  T^bHean  Wfaiteloeke,  azid 
to  whuDEi  his  fiiend  Clarendon  has  ereeted  a  worthy 
momnnent; ,  'He  says  of  him,  "  Falkland  was  a  man 
of  SQiih  extradidinaiy  knowledge,  sudi  inumtable 
courtesy  andrgracefiilness  of  manner,  snch  genuine 
humanity,  snch  prunsval  simplicity  and  purity  of 
life,  tbat  this  ww,  bad  it  caused  only  the  death  of 
Uns  noUenian,  would  hare  merited  the  execrations 
ofaflinttfm  tunes.     2\trpe  mori  post  te,  solo  non 
posse  dolore. '  Jinn  in  his  resolutions  and  in  his  reli* 
gioas  fidtii,  but  tolerant  to  those  of  a  different  opinion, 
exaiteA ;  abcyve  all  ordihaty  paesious,  and  a  zealous 
fiiend-  of  true  libei^;  but  fbr  that  very  reason  the 
strictest 'obBerrer  of  the  laws ;  and  the  moment  th&t 
he  pevDeiv>ed  ihe  designs  of  the  popular  leaders,  a 
determmed  enessy  of  the  rebellioa.     So  fer  ^m 
aindi^  !at  ooutt  fainou^,  that  he  repelled,  even  impo- 
litely, the  Kisg^s  advances,  that  no  doubt  might  be 
entertained  of  his  independent  virtue,  and  yet,  his 
most  fidihfid  servant,  from  the  hour  when  longer 
keeping  back  appeared  to  imply  a  denial  of  the  truth, 
or  approbation  of  wrong*  or  feu  of  wnmg-dpeis*    He 
always  lived  falameleBs  and  pure,  as  if  be  were  in  the 
republic  of  PhAo,  not  among  the  p^ulaoe  of  Romulus. 
Two  things  he  decidedly  disdain^,  though  the  cor- 
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ruptioQ  of  the  times  seemed  to  require  them,  namdyi 
the  employment  of  artful  spies  and  decdyerB,  and 
the  opening  of  letters.  When  the  evil  spread  he  saw 
further  and  deeper  into  futurity  than  many  others,  and 
felt  that  the  complete  triumph  of  either  party  would 
necessarily  lead  to  ruin.  His  otherwise  unalterable 
cheerfulness  vanished*  and  often,  after  long  sittii^ 
lost  in  melancholy  musing,  he  exclaimed  with  a  dgh 
*  peace^  peace/  Such  noble  sorrow  broke  his  hermc 
heart,  he  wished  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  3^ 
year  of  his  age/* 

Ten  weeks  after  Falkland^  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1743,  Pym  died,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  as  a  hero  of 
liberty  was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  Kings  of  England,  f ) 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him,  and  ^10,000 
granted  by  Parliament  to  pay  his  debts.  He  had  at 
the  commencement  pointed  out  with  eloquence  aod 
penetration  the  faults  of  the  government,  had  ably 
proved  its  injustice,  and  assisted  in  bringing  on  a 
revolution.  But  he  was  destitute  of  judgment  and 
energy  to  check  it  at  the  right  moment,  and  was,  on 
the  contrary,  so  carried  away  himself  by  the  general 
torrent  that  the  King  was  able  to  reply  to  extrafa- 
gant  proposals  for  innovations  by  passages  oat  of 
Pym's  former  speeches.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
as  little  aware  as  Vane,  Martin,  and  others,  that 
their  opposition  to  peace  was  an  effect  of  error  and 
passion.   Pym  at  least,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
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[^Tinted  a  defence  against  the  accusation  of  having 
>romoted  divisions  in  the  English  Church  and 
icted  in  a  condemnable  manner  towards  the  King : 
''I  considerhim,"  says  he,  in  the  defence,  "  as  my  law* 
Eul  King  and  Master,  and  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
life  for  him;  never  had  any  treasonable  intentions 
towards  him,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  only  the 
teal  good  of  the  country." 

While  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  noble  senti- 
ments, truth,  error,  passion,  and  hypocrisy,  were 
blended  in  the  leaders  of  the  parties,  and  alternately 
or  successively  preponderated,  the  motives  and  conse- 
quences appear  more  clear  in  the  masses  and  lower 
circles.  Thus  the  suflferings  of  the  war  gradually 
extended  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  for 
though  it  was  not  carried  on  vnth  the  same  savage 
all-destroying  cruelty,  as  many  other  civil  wars,  yet 
no  neutrals  were  tolerated,  and  it  was  often  thought 
necessary  not  only  to  break  the  power  of  the  enemy 
but  to  punish  his  wrong  conduct ;  nay,  in  this  respect, 
the  royal  party  often  deserved  more  blame  than  their 
adversaries ;  at  least  Clarendon,  after  he  has  spoken 
in  praise  of  Falkland,  says,  "  such  was  he,  but  not  the 
others."  Mistrust,  discord,  and  jealousy  among  his 
adherents,  vexed  the  King.  Nobody  would  do  any* 
thing  without  a  reward,  and  every  reward,  under  the 
pretext  that  it  was  an  affair  of  honor,  called  forth  the 
pretensions  of  many  others,  whereas  the  unassuming 
were  accused  of  incapacity  and  stupidity.     In  this 
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manner  fatal  disorder  and  arbitrary  conduct  increased 
in  the  army  of  the  King;  while  more  order,  discipline 
and  moderation   were  gradually  introduced  among 
his  adversaries ;     so  that  the  former  appeared  to 
combat  for  justice  and  regularity  with  the  arms  of 
anarchy,  and  the  latter  with  dicipline  and  order  bt 
injustice  and  the  destruction  of  every  thing  gooi 
There  are  examples  of  the  Royfdists  illegally  hang^ 
individual  adherents  of  the  Parliament ;  and.  on  the 
other  side,  of  clergymen  who  absolved  prisonerg,  thit 
had  been  released,  from  their  oath  not  to  serve  aqf 
more  against  the  King.      Nay,  from  the  passage  m 
Jeremiah,  Chap,  xlviii.  v.  10,  ^'  Ctused  be  he  ibiit 
keepeth  back  his  sword  frcmi  blood,"  Puritan  lefr 
lots  proved  that  every  adherent  of  the  Song  oug^  tb 
be  killed.     Thus  threatened  on  both  sides,  some  sent 
their  sons  and  relations  to  both  armies,  and  sacrificed 
their  principles  and  conviction  to  the  often  deceitftl 
hope  that  they  should  thereby  secure  ihemseives  at 
all  events.       There  was  nothing  in  which  the  sufo* 
ings  caused  by  a  state  of  revolution  were  more  evident 
than  in  the  finances,  and  the  Pailiament  went,  in  tbis 
respect,  far  beyond  everything  that  1}i6  King  had 
formerly  ventured.      Clarendon  therefore  exdaim^p 
''  Before  the  war,  two  subsidies,  «£1 50,000.  were  said 
to  be  an  enormous  sum ;  now  <£1,742,936  have  beieiai 
imposed."      So  early  as  November  1642,  the  Paifia- 
ment  demanded  a  payment  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  estates.     The  persons  appointed  to  levy 
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this  tax  were  authorized  by  the  law  to  value,  to 
break  op^  chests  and  trvmkis,  to  take  away  and  sell,  to 
imprisoii  those  who  refused  payiueut  so  long  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  remove  their  families  from  Lon« 
don  and  the  vicinity.      However,  as  nolrwithstanding 
such  rigorous  measures,  this  mode  of  direct  taxation 
did  not  .produce  enoi^h,  heavy  taxes  on  consumption 
were  imposed  in  May  1643,  and  gradually  extended 
and  ai^gmented  on  beer,  wine,  brandy,  cider,  tobacco^ 
sugar,  meat,  salt,  saffron,  starch,  alum,  hops,  drugs, 
paper,  leather,  glass,  silks,  &c.  (J)    At  the  siame  ti^ie 
interest  at  eight  per  cent  wasgiv^  upon  loans,  th^^ 
estates  of  mimy  Catholics  and  Bishops  werp  sold,  and 
the  property  pf  all  clergymen  who  opposed  the  new 
laws  of  the  Church  was  sequestrated.     La^tly^  evejry 
one  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  assisted  the  Royal- 
ists, carried  on  their  business  for  them^  received  them 
into  their  houses,  er  gon/e  to  theiirs,  was  br^pded  with 
the  nanne  of  delinquent,  and  by  way  of  punishment 
compelled   to  pay  the   value  of  two  years  of  his 
income.  (*) 

In  a  d^eclaration  which  the  King,  published 
with  espiepial  reference  to  this  property-tax»  he  says, 
"  The  House  of  Commcma  arrogates  to  itself  all 
rights,  abolishes  aU  laws,  and  arbitrarily  disposes  of 
persons  and  property;  we  cannot,  th^efore,  oft^n 
enough  call  to  mind  the  excellent  speeeoh  of  Pynj,  in 
which  he  said, ''  The  law  fixes  the  differenc;e  between 
good  and  evil,  between  just  and  unjust.    If  you  tfk^ 
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away  the  law,  everything  falls  into  confusion,  and 
every  man  will  be  his  own  lawgiver,  which,  in  the 
corrupt  state  of  human  nature,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  the  greatest  disorders,  envy,  avarice,  ambition, 
then  b^com^  and  give  laws,    of  what  kind   may 
be  easily  imagined."     That  this  is  now  the  case  is 
manifested  by  melancholy  examples  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  posterity  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
same  Parliament  which  received  those  sentiments 
with  such  great  applause  now   acts  in   the  same 
bad  spirit.     It  once  demanded  that  nobody  should  be 
arrested  without  the  statement  of  a  reason,  and  should 
in  all  possible  cases  be  admitted  to  bail ;    now  it 
allows  unauthorized  persons  to  imprison  whom  they 
please,  for  whatever  reason,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as 
they  think  fit.      It  called  our  declaration  respecting 
Hotham  a  breach  of  Parliamentary  privileges,  where- 
as it  now    arbitrarily  treats,   accuses,  and  expds 
Members  of  both  Houses.     Treason,   a  word  the 
meaning  of  which  is  defined  by  law  was  in  its  eyes 
no  crime ;  whereas  it  is  nowsufficient  to  call  anybody 
a  malignant^  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  none 
knows,  to  throw  him  into  prison.      To  levy  tonnage 
and  ship-money,  according  to  the  old  manner,  but 
without  permission  of  Parliament,  was  called  a  nu* 
pardonable  injustice  but  to  take  fi-om  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom  the  twentieth  part  of  thar 
property  without  the  royal  assent,  is.  according  to  the 
new  doctrines,  lawful  and  commendable." 
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Declarations  of  this  kind,  and  several  pamphlets 
in  favor  of  the  King,  did  not  fail  to  produce  an  effect, 
so  that  the  Parliament,  finding  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  disadvantageous  to  it^  passed  laws  institut- 
ing a  rigid    censorship,  caused  warehouses  to  be 
searched,  presses  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  printers, 
sellers/  and  bookbinders  to  be  imprisoned.     In  a 
similar  manner,   a    Mr.    Montague  was   expelled 
from  the  House    of    Commons,   and    imprisoned, 
because  he  would    not  take  an  oath  to  live  and 
die  with   the  Earl  of  Essex ;    for  it  appeared  to 
the  House,  (according  to  the  Journals,)  to  be  a  great 
crime  that  a  Member  would  not  be  guided  by  the 
declarations  of  others,  but  by  his  own  judgment, 
whereby  it  was  assumed  that  the  conviction  of  every 
hody  must  agree  with  that  of  the  Parliament.     This, 
however,  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  many 
secret  associations  against  it,  for  instance,  that  of 
Waller,  were  discovered,  which  led  to  punishments 
and  new  oaths.      Nay,  the  two  Hothams,  father  and 
Bon,  who  had  before  so  greatly  insulted  the  King, 
were  now  induced,  by  repentance  or  ambition,  to 
enter  into  negociations  with  him,  for  which  they  were 
arrested,  and,  in  the  sequel,  executed.  (^) 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  and  by  the 
conquest  of  Bristol,  Charles  again  promised  to  govern 
according  to  the  laws ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  desig- 
nated his  opponents  as  people  who  neither  respected 
God  nor  loved  mankind  :    he  spoke  of  pardon  for  the 
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disputes,  there  appeared  88  against,  and  only  81  for, 
peace.  The  causes  of  this  difference  are  doubtful, 
and  are  ascribed,  with  the  greatest  probability,  to 
fear  for  the  threats  of  the  mob.  But,  at  all  events,  it 
was  a  melancholy  state  of  things  when  the  almost 
accidental  majority  of  a  few  votes  decided  the  fate  of 
flie  whole  kingdom.  (")  Two  days  later,  that  is,  on 
die  9th  of  August,  a  petition  for  peace  was  indeed 
piesented  by  some  thousand  women  and  men  in  dis* 
guise,  who  with  loud  exclamations,  demanded  peace, 
nying  "  Give  us  the  traitors  who  oppose  peace,  and 
Aedog  Pym ;"  and,  as  words  would  not  appease  them, 
they  were  fired  upon,  and  wherever  there  was  any  re- 
nstance  or  attachment  to  the  King  shewn,  martial 
hw  was  put  in  force,  and  a  man,  for  instance,  who 
was  bringing  some  of  the  King  s  proclamations  to 
I^mdon  was  hanged.  (") 

The  King,  as  well  as  the  Parliament,  had  long 
keen  extremely  desirous  of  gaining  the  Scotch.  They 
however  demanded  of  the  King  the  introduction  of 
Ae  Scotch  constitution  of  the  Church  into  England, 
Ae  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  their  exclusion 
'bm  the  royal  army,  the  conversion  of  the  Queen, 
^nd  the  right  of  mediating  between  the  King 
^&d  the  English  Parliament.  Now  as  Charles 
^^^d  not  possibly  comply  with  many  of  these  de- 
^mids,  and  had  no  mind  to  agree  to  others,  the 
^tch  and  the  English  Parliaments  the  more  readily 
^^me  to  an  understanding,  as  the  good  fortune  of  the 
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their  consciences,  might  bear  testimony  to  their  loyal 
sentiments,  and  see  that  nobody  thought  of  lessening 
the  King's  just  power  and  greatness.  All  malignants, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  those  who  endeavoured  to 
separate  the  King  from  his  people,  must  be  called 
to  account  and  punished. 

While  puritanical  zealots  rejected  all  toleration, 
and  considered  the  impending  war  as  a  crusade, 
pleasing  to  God,  in  favor  of  the  only  true  religion, 
monarchical  zealots,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  to 
set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  their  adversaries,  or,  as  was 
otherwise  usual  in  Scotland,  to  put  them  to  death  at 
once.  (")  Hamilton,  however,  refused  to  have  any 
share  in  such  barbarous  measures,  which  would  pro- 
voke liimilar  ones,  and  would  most  certainly  be 
disapproved  by  the  King.  The  Presbyterians,  who 
were  the  more  powerful,  gave  orders,  notwithstanding 
his  objections,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1643,  to  the 
following  effect : — He  who  does  not  sign  the  Cove- 
nant is  an  enemy  to  God,  the  King,  and  the  country ; 
he  loses  his  estates,  is  imprisoned,  and  if  he  resists, 
kiUed. 

Notwithstanding  this  tyrannical  resolution,  Hamil- 
ton among  the  Royalists,  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion that  civil  war  must  be  avoided  at  any  rate, 
since  in  victory  there  was  no  gain,  and  in  defeat  the 
greatest  disaster;  that  mildness  alone  could  allay  the 
fermentation  of  the  over-heated  minds  of  the  parties. 
Montrose,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that  all  conces- 
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sion  and  loss  of  time  stiengthened  the  rebd8»  made 
them  more  arrogant  and  doubled  and  protracted  the 
miseries  of  the  people ;  that  in  war  alone,  the  jist 
could  be  duly  separated  from  the  unjust»  aud  it  was 
not  till  after  the  unconditional  submissicm  of  the  re- 
bels that  something  better  might  be  established  and 
maintained.  Thus  this  war  began  in  Scotland,  and 
(without  bearing  the  expected  fruits,)  was  caniedon 
with  such  cruelty  that  towns  were  plundered  and 
burnt,  and  prisoners,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  ill-treated,  drowned,  and  hanged. 

On  this  occasion,  as  usually  happens  when  paitj 
spirit  runs  high,  the  most  convicting  opinions  were 
given  of  Montrose,  and  he  himself  afforded  ground 
fat  both.  At  the  b^;inning  he  was  such  an  admiier 
and  promoter  of  the  Covenant,  that  Hamilton  wrote 
to  the  King  that  there  was  none  m<Nre  vainly 
foolish  than  he  in  this  respect ;  and,  in  the  sequel  aD 
the  endeavours  of  his  old  friends  to  divert  him  bom 
this  new  course  were  fruitless.  To  this  defection, 
say  one  party,  he  was  seduced  by  vanity  and  selP 
interest :  without  judgment  and  elevated  pmdpleSi 
he  attempted  what  was  impossibly  and  desiied  to 
plunge  his  country  into  slavery,  merely  to  acquire 
reputation.  To  this  his  friends  answered,  that  he  did 
not  leave  the  Covenanters  till  real  liberty  could  no 
longer  be  established  by  them,  but  only  by  the  King ; 
that  he  had  opposed  the  latter  so  long  as  he  had 
acted  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  will,  but  sacn- 
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ficed  himself  to  him  and  his  cause  the  moment  that 
misfortime  overtook  him^  but  justice  was  on  his  side. 

Montrose  was  certainly  a  man  of  invincible  cou- 
rage, indefatigable  perseverance,  bold  imagination, 
enthusiastic,  and  able  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm 
to  others.     These  qualities,  however,  often  led  him  to 
bh  irregular,  extravagant  heroism,  did  not  allow  hun 
calmly  to  appreciate  means  and  objects,  and  shewed 
him  in  the  light  not  of  a  distinguished  general  but  of 
an  able  partisan,  who  did  not  so  highly  value  the 
attitude  of  calm  virtue,  as  the  dazzling  splendour  of 
passion.  Thus  we  find  him  open  and  dissembling,  ge- 
nerous and  inhuman,  conscientious  and  indifferent  in 
Sie  choice  of  means,  condescending  to  inferiors,  and 
impatient  towards  his  equals.  (^^)      He  was  also,  as 
the  times  seemed  to  require,  an  ultra,  who  was  as 
ready  to  establish  the  royal  authority  by  violent 
means,  even  by  fire  and  sword,  as  his  adversaries 
were  to  destroy  it.     Only  in  him  we  find  more  enthu- 
siasm in  favor  of  individual  persons,   and  in  the 
latter  in  fevor  of  general  ideas. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1644,  the  Scotch  auxi- 
liary army,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  entered 
England,  and  the  two  kingdoms  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify, by  circumstantial  statements,  their  past  and 
present  proceedings.(")  The  King  did  the  same,  partly 
in  printed  addresses,  and  partly,  on  the  22nd  of  Ja- 
[Hiary,  at  the  opening  of  his  Parliament  at  Oxford,  (") 
vrhere  two  hundred  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  and  most  of  the  Lords  assembled.  For  thoiigb 
it  was  affirmed  that  280  Members  of  the  Commons 
were  still  in  London^  at  that  time  50  Members  had 
already  been  expelled  there,  and  in  the  votes  at  tliis 
time  and  in  the  sequel  there  were  only  once  193 
Members  present,  but  in  general  not  more  than  from 
120  to  150;  nay,  these  numbers  were  often  so  dimi- 
nished that  30  votes  decided  against  24 ;  or  26 
against  18.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1644,  ihm 
were  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  London,  74  absent, 
and  only  15  present,  which  latter  number  now  asd 
then  increased  to  22,  but  at  other  times,  was  reduced 
to  10,  nay  to  5. 

As  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  the  Parliament 
at  Oxford  might  certainly  have  balanced  that  in 
London ;  but  the  latter  had  more  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. Besides,  after  expelling  those  who  disap 
proved  its  proceedings,  it  was  more  energetic  and 
united  within  itself  than  the  other,  where  the  parties 
of  the  Royalists,  Constitutionalists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics could  never  agree  on  their  objects  and  the  means 
of  attaining  them.  The  King  declared  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  take  up  arms,  and  hoped  that 
success  on  his  side,  and  repentance  on  the  part  of  his 
adversaries,  would  restore  peace.  At  the  same  time 
the  Parliament  at  Oxford  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
to  propose  a  peace,  and  certify  the  good  intentions  of 
the  King ;  the  Earl,  however,  contented  himself  with 
sending  this  letter  to  the  Parliament  in  London. 
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liBStly,  the  Oxford  House  of  Lords  called  upon  the 
Scotch  to  join  it,  but  received  for  answer  that  every- 
thing had  been  already  duly  considered ;  their  object 
was  to  save  the  King,  his  posterity,  and  the  kingdom 
from  ruin,  and  they  had  resolved  on  their  undertak- 
ing from  attachment  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  from 
loyalty  and  tender  regard  for  his  Majesty's  honour 
and  safety.  While  the  Covenanters  endeavoured  to 
justify  this  assertion  by  ingenious  subtleties,  the 
Royalists  answered  that  to  perjury  and  violence  they 
added  bitter  irony  and  wretched  hypocrisy,  and  that 
Essex  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  who,  when  the 
Queen  desired  to  go  to  Bath  on  account  of  her  health, 
refused  her  a  safe  conduct,  and  said  he  would  give 
her  one  to  London,  where  she  would  find  the  best 
remedies  and  physicians. 

At  all  events,  the  King  was  entirely  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  that  by  means  of  a  second  Parliament 
he  should  either  draw  the  first  to  his  side  or  over- 
come it.  So  long  as  he  did  not  recognize  the  Parliar* 
ment  in  London  as  such,  it  would  not  enter  upon  any 
negociation ;  and  when  he  at  length  consented  to  do 
so,  this  concession  produced  no  further  result.  Nay, 
his  own  Parliament  at  Oxford  became  gradually 
troublesome  to  him,  for  which  reason  he  prorogued 
it  on  the  16th  of  April. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
war.  In  the  north,  the  Royalists  were  defeated  on 
the  3rd  July  1644,  at  Marston  Moor,  by  the  skill  of 
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Cromwell  and  the  predpitatioii  of  Prince  Bupert»  and 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  York  on  the  IGtib  July ;  in 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  Montrose  was  more  for- 
tunate, and  the  King  himself  in  the  south  of  England, 
so  that  the  gain  or  loss  was  nearly  equal  oa  both 
sides.  On  this  account,  after  a  long  altercation,  terms 
of  peace  were  drawn  up  by  both  Houses  on  Ihe  8th 
of  November,  and  on  the  30th  of  November  woe 
laid  before  the  King  by  deputies,  who,  however,  were 
not  authorised  to  enter  into  a  negodation.  So  that 
Charles,  who  was  much  vexed,  said'  they  mi^t  as 
well  have  given  the  papers  to  a  postillion.  Widi 
respect  to  the  matter  itself  he  answered,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  that  the  contents  of  the  message 
were  so  important  and  various  that  he  could  not 
decide  at  once ;  but  that  they  must  first  arrange  what 
was  necessary  respecting  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  treating. 

If  the  King  was  this  time  less  eager,  andafqpeared 
to  shew  less  desire  of  peace,  this  did  not  axise  so 
much  from  his  hopes  of  the  fmther  conduct  of  die 
war,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  parties  were  gra^ 
dually  forming  among  his  cqiponents,  who  had  yerj 
difEerent  views  and  intentions  widi  r^ard  to  the 
State  and  the  Church,  from  which  Charles  expected 
to  derive  the  greatest  advantages.  Thus,  with  i^ 
i^ct  to  the  Church,  in  addition  to  the  Catholics, 
Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  the  Independents 
came  forward  as  a  fourth  powerful  party ;  and  with 
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respect  to  the  State,  the  Republicans  separated  them- 
^Ives  more  and  more  decidedly  from  the  Constitu- 
ional  Royalists.  We  shall  speak  of  this  remarkable 
levelopment  of  parties  as  soon  as  we  have  given  some 
iccount  of  several  important  resolutions  of  Parlia- 
nent. 

The  Earl  of  Essex^  who  was  at  first  so  highly 
extolled  for  his  readiness  to  command  the  army,  was 
now  suspected  and  calumniated  by  the  Republican 
party.  But  for  his  negligence  and  irresolution,  they 
said,  the  war  would  have  been  long  since  happily 
terminated ;  but  he  feared  a  decisive  victory,  because 
he  wished  to  maintain,  if  not  the  King,  yet  the  nobi- 
lity in  all  their  rights  and  dignities,  and  disliked  and 
misinterpreted  every  advance  in  the  salutary  road  of 
revolution.  The  Scotch  and  the  Presbyterians  felt 
with  great  reason  that  the  Earls  accusers  were  ad- 
verse not  only  to  their  political  but  also  to  their  the- 
ological views  ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  maintain 
him  in  his  office,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had 
committed ;  nay,  even  to  attack  Cromwell.  As  there 
were>  however,  no  proofs  sufficient  to  institute  an 
enquiry  iuto  his  conduct  and  pimish  him,  nothing 
was  resolved  upon^  and  the  parties  threatened  con- 
trived, by  an  able  manoeuvre,  to  transfer  the  contest  to 
another  field  far  more  advantageous  to  them. 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  Parliament  deliberated 
Upon  the  situation  of  the  country.  After  long  silence, 
Cromwell  rose  and  said,  that  without  more  energetic 
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and  speedy  measures^  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  an 
end  to  the  misery  of  the  nation.  The  people,  he 
said,  were  really  tired  of  the  war,  and  believed  that 
the  Members  of  Parliament  who  held  high  posts 
prolonged  the  present  state  of  things  for  their  oim 
interest.  (")  Unless  another  method  were  adopted, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  a  dishonourable  peace. 
This  speech  led  Mr.  Zouch  Tate,  probably  in  coose* 
quence  of  a  previous  understanding,  to  move  that  all 
Members  of  Parliament  should  be  excluded  from 
commands  and  offices.  In  order  to  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  question,  in  a  proper 
frame  of  mind,  a  general  fast  was  ordered,  and  veiy 
long  sermons  were  delivered  before  the  Parliament, 
in  which  the  Clergy  vehemently  reproached  all  par- 
ties without  exception  ;  on  which  account  Sir  Henij 
Vane  afterwards  said  that  they  were  inspired  by  &e 
Holy  Ghost  Cromwell,  speaking  more  plainly,  now 
declared  that  the  whole  army  must  be  new  modelled; 
that  there  was  no  want  of  able  officers  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  were  to  be  dismissed.  In  6t(K 
of  these  proposals,  it  was  all^^ed,  that  they  did  away 
with  all  suspicion  of  interested  views,  that  they  mani- 
fested a  generous  disinterestedness,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  injurious  union  of  military  and  civil  dignities ; 
that  serviceable  and  able  men  would  be  found  out  of 
Parliament,  who  would  be  the  more  obliged  to  ohej 
because  they  were  not  connected  with  any  party  in 
Parliament,  and  could  not  derive  advantage  from  being 
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themselves  Members.  To  this  it  was  replied^  that  it 
was  unexampled  and  injudicious  suddenly  to  remove 
from  all  public  offices  the  ablest  and  most  worthy 
men,  on  the  ground  of  empty  pretexts  or  unjust  sus- 
picion ;  that  the  Members  of  Parliament  were,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  ready  to  obey  it,  and  were  the 
most  readily  obeyed ;  but  that,  if  it  was  thought  un- 
advisable  for  them  to  be  long  absent  from  London, 
they  should  at  most  fill  up  their  places  by  new  elec- 
tions, but  not  pronounce  a  kind  of  degrading  sentence 
upon  them  all. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  as  it  was  called,  passed  the  Lower  House : 
to  the  effect  that  all  Members  of  both  Houses  who 
have  obtained  civil  or  military  offices  since  the  20th 
of  November  1640,  shall  lay  them  down  within  forty 
days.  The  first  plan,  which  forbad  the  acceptance  or 
transfer  of  such  offices  for  the  future,  was  more  con- 
sistent ;  but  it  was  laid  aside,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  secret  plans  of  the  leading  persons :  for  they 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  all  the  reasons  that  had 
been  alleged ;  their  object  was  at  this  moment  only 
to  get  all  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  ruin  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  his  Presbyterian  party.  His  friends 
perceiving  this,  raised  a  violent  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  order  to  obtain  an  exception  from  the 
rule  in  his  favour,  but  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
100  to  93.  This,  however,  did  not  decide  the  con- 
test, which  was  renewed  with  greater  vehemence  in 
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the  rejection  of  fonner  bills  mthont  its  having  done  so; 
that  the  expression  of  the  Comihons  respecting  a 
breach  of  their  privilege  was  the  more  unreasonable^ 
as  the  Lords  had  always  respected  their  rights,  even  at 
the  expense  of  their  own.  After  receiving  this  ans wer» 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  went  up  to  the  Peers 
to  persuade  them  speedily  to  pass  the  bill ;  but  this 
very  unusual  course  of  proceeding  did  not  succeed, 
and  only  served  to  shew  more  clearly  the  di£Eerence 
of  views  and  objects  in  the  two  Houses.  Under  these 
circumstances,  some  over-zealous  persons  desired  an 
immediate  and  entire  breach;  but  the  more  prudent  and 
penetrating,  who  had  seen  in  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  how  precarious  matters  were 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  still  more  in  the 
country,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  object  might  be 
more  easily  obtained  by  fair  words  and  promises. 
Partly  frcnn  conviction,  and  partly  as  a  stratagem, 
the  House  of  Commons  declared,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  "  We  reject  and  detest  the  thought  of  de- 
stroying the  Upper  House,  for  such  a  plan  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  the  ancient  and  laudable 
customs  of  all  nations,  to  reason  and  to  religion.  We 
hope  that  no  other  proof  is  necessary  to  satisfy  your 
Lordships,  than  to  tell  you  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  Gentlemen.  They  consider 
themselves  as  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  by 
their  own  repeated  declarations,  and  by  the  Cove- 
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gations  of  his  command  succeeded,  till  at  length  no 
farther  notice  was  taken. 

While  one  party  extolled  this  law  as  highly  neces* 
saiy  and  wise,  as  a  most  noble  action,  nay,  as  an 
unexampled  and  wonderful  event,  a  second  party 
declared  that  it  was  the  most  rash,  dangerous,  and 
unjust  resolution  that  any  Parliament  had  ever  passed. 
As  by  Charles's  giving  up  the  right  lo  dissolve  it, 
all  the  power  must  fall  into  its  hands,  the  Parliament 
by  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  truth  sacrificed 
itself,  and  created  in  the  army  a  power  which  wonld 
be  the  greater  and  more  independent,  because  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell  obtained  the  right  of  directing  the 
levies  of  recruits,  and  of  appointing  all  the  officers, 
even  the  colonels.  (*')  For  the  confirmation  of 
everything  done  by  them,  which  the  Parliament  had 
reserved  to  itself,  soon  became  a  mere  formality. 

Thk  remarkable  turn  and  change,  with  respect  to 
the  temporal  power  and  predominance,  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended  till  we  examine  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs.  The  English 
revolution  differs  from  most  others,  and  is  doubly 
interesting  and  instructive,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  by  no  means  external  force  which  excites, 
impels,  and  decides ;  but  that  thoughts  everywhere 
uanifest  themselves,  and  all  has  a  reference  to  ideas, 
md  this  not  merely  in  the  temporal  matters  of  state 
ind  policy,  but  also  in  spiritual  affairs  of  doctrine 
md  church  dicipline.      Thus,  we  find  almost  all 
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the  populace  went  beyond  the  directions  of  the  violent 
legislators^    and    an  indiscriminate   destruction    of 
images  succeeded^  in  which^  especially  the  tombs  of 
Bishops  and  Kings>  nay^  all  historical  monuments 
placed  in  the  sanctuaries  of  religion,  were  treated  as 
worthy  of  destruction.      The  beards,  noses,  fingers, 
and  arms  of  the  statues  were  broken  off,  crowns 
torn  away,  organs  demolished  and  the  pipes  melted 
into  bullets,  windows  broken,  inscriptions  effaced,  and 
ornamented  pavements  pulled  up.     The  Parliament, 
though  informed  of  these  proceedings,  confirmed,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1644,  the  former  law,  and  merely 
added  that  no  monument  of  a  King,  Prince,  or  Noble- 
man should  be  destroyed,  unless  he  had  passed  for  a 
Saint.     In  order  to  root  out  every  particle  of  foreign 
superstition,  the  pretended  purifiers  of  religion  ran 
mto  a  Mahometan  hatred  of  art,  and  an  ignorant  in- 
credible abhorrence  of  what  was  holy  and  consecrated. 
Besides  this,  all  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  book  treat- 
ing of  amusements  permitted  on  Sunday  was  burnt 
by  the  hangman,  all  travelling  on  that  day  declared 
to  be  impious,  and  the  figure  of  the  cross  no  longer 
olerated^  even  in  the  signs  of  public  houses.     The 
iermons  often  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ill  four  in  the  afternoon,  or  far  longer  than  the  human 
oind  is  capable  of  forming  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
bought,  or  of  receiving  it,  so  that  we  need  not  doubt 
be  correctness  of  the  observation  that  these  dis- 
ourses  were  often  absurd  and  always  tiresome ;  and, 
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the  Scotch  clergyman,  writes,  "is  so  contemptible  that 
nobody  thinks  of  him ;  he  was  only  a  ring  in  Straf- 
ford's ear."      Yet,  chiefly  to  please  the  Scotch,  the 
proceedings  against  the  old  Bishop  were  now  resumed 
by  the  Parliament,  and  very  unjustly  placed  under 
the  direction   of  his  old  adversary  Prynne.      His 
enemies  now  possessed  the  power  (as  he  formerly 
had),  and  took  care  to  exercise  it.    The  main  accusa- 
tion, that  he  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the  laws, 
religion,  and  the  rights  of  Parliament,  was  divided 
into  numerous  branches,  which  we  have  not  space  to 
detail.     Laud  defended  himself  with  boldness,  acute- 
ness,  and  wit ;  nay,  he  spoke  rather  as  an  accuser, 
than  submissively  and  asking  favor.    "  To  err,"  said 
he,  "  is  human  :  even  Parliaments  have  erred,  and 
still  do  err.       A  definite  answer  cannot  be  given  to 
indefinite  accusations  ;  and,  besides,  trifles  are  enu- 
merated which  I  have  long  since  forgotten.      In  the 
council  and  the  convocation,  I  only  joined  the  majo- 
rity ;  and  in  the  question  on  the  right  of  taxation, 
yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  judges.     The  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  press  did  not  originate  with  me  ;   nor  did 
I  ever  favor  the  introduction  of  popish  books.     I  by 
no  means  desired  to  increase  beyond  proper  bounds 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  but  only  to  protect  them 
from  being  arbitrarily  treated  by  the  laity.      Certain 
ecclesiastical  usages,  such  as  images,  crosses,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  &c.,  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
absolutely  condemnable.       Of  my  design  to  re-intro- 
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beheaded.  A  pardon  granted  to  the  Archbishop  by 
the  King,  dated  the  12th  of  April,  1643,  was  over- 
ruled and  rejected.  On  the  10th  January,  Laud 
ascended  the  scaffold^  and  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  great  sinner,  but  that  he  had  never  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  change  the  Protes- 
tant religion  into  Popish  superstition,  and  that  he 
had  not  done  anything  deserving  death,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  thanked  God  for 
suffering  him  to  die  for  his  honor ;  prayed  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  King,  the  restoration  of  the  Church  to 
truth,  peace,  and  prosperity;  for  the  Parliament  accor- 
ding to  its  ancient  and  just  power;  and  that  the 
unhappy  and  distracted  nation  might  penitently  cease 
from  war  and  bloodshed,  and  enjoy  its  hereditary 
rights  and  lawful  liberties.  Now,  said  he,  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  and  all  wiU  fall  into  the  ditch.  As 
others  would  not  honor  the  images  which  the  King 
set  up,  I  will  not  worship  the  vain  phantoms  which 
the  people  invent,  nor  will  I  abandon  the  temple  and 
the  truth  of  God  to  follow  the  bleating  of  Jeroboam's 
calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  I  am  no  enemy  to  Par- 
liaments, and  acknowledge  their  utility;  but  corruptio 
^timi  est  pessima.  For  my  part,  I  freely  forgive 
everybody."  Laud  submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke  with 
'ourage  and  composure*  Immediately  before  him, 
Sotham  was  executed,  who  first  accused  Laud  in 
Parliament. 
The  trial  and  the  condemnation  of  Laud  is  much 
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thereby  to  restrain  its  excesses,  much  less  to  repress 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  another  kind.  After  such 
bitter  censures,  nay  condemnations,  of  the  late  order 
and  dicipline  of  the  church,  the  people  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  interfere,  and  to  act  in  their  manner. 
Hence  the  above  mentioned  image-breaking,  interrup- 
tions of  divine  worship,  the  formation  of  small  assem- 
blies, and  the  preaching  of  ignorant  and  unauthorised 
persons.  If  the  Bishops,  said  they,  have  so  long 
troubled  themselves  about  leather,  salt,  and  soap, 
artisans  may  surely  apply  mind  and  heart  to  the 
church  and  divine  worship,  and  order  these  matters 
according  to  their  own  conviction. 

The  persons  in  power  felt  that  they  had  hitherto 
pulled  down  more  than  they  had  built  up ;  and  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  new  laws  were  absolutely  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  the  Parliament  summoned  an 
assembly  to  Westminster,  so  early  as  the  1st  of  July, 
1643,  and  appointed  to  form  it,  ten  Lords,  twenty 
Commoners,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen 
from  the  several  counties.  The  King  at  that  time 
opposed  the  measure,  because  such  a  convocation 
ought  to  proceed  from  him  only.  Others  had  blamed 
the  unusual  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity.  Others, 
that  no  free  choice  was  permitted,  and  that  the 
formal  overthrow  of  the  chiu-ch  was  intended. 
Though,  for  these  and  similar  reasons,  many  of  the 
persons  summoned  kept  away,  (^*)  the  majority  who- 
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At  lengthy  on  the  4ih  of  January^  1645^  a  few  days 

before  the  execution  of  Laud»  it  was  resolved  that  the 

book  of  common  prayer  should  be  laid  aside ;  the 

form  of  divine  worship  hitherto  observed  should  be 

abolished;  and  a  new  directory^  which  had  been 

framed  by  the  assembly  of  divmes«  a  creeds  a  cate- 

chisro^  and  a  scheme  of  a  Presbyterian  constitution 

of  the  church>  were  drawn  up.     In  the  creed  all 

was  on  strict  Calvinistic  principles*  and  peculiar 

stress  was  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

The  introduction  to  the  directory  complained  that  the 

old  liturgy  tended  to  popery«  that  too  many  prayers 

and  ceremonies  were  prescribed*  and  thus  the  idleness 

of  the  clergy  was  encouraged*  and  the  people  deterred 

from  attending  divine  worship.      The  book  itself 

treats  of  the  congregation*  of  behaviour  during  divine 

service*  of  reading  the  scriptures*  praying*  preaching* 

baptism*  the  communion*  marriage*  observance  of  the 

sabbath*  fast  days*  burial*  &c.     It  was  left  to  a  future 

general  assembly  to  decide  a  question  which  was  stated 

to  be  of  the  highest  importance*  namely*  whether  there 

had  been  at  £][diesus  a  classical  presbytery*  and  in 

Jerusalem  a  simple  congregati0n.     Many  of  the  old 

forms  and  arrangements^  such  as  crosses*  altars*  and 

confessions  of  the  sick*  were  abolished.      "  Nobody 

shall  write  or  preach  against  the  new  (wdinances ;  he 

Mrho  shall  in  future  use  the  old  common  prayer  book 

either  in  the  church  or  in  public  places*  nay  even  in 

liis  own  house  and  family*  shall  pay  for  the  first 
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knowledge  and  conscience  wis  most  suitable  to  the 
age  and  to  the  people ;  and  as  religious  and  political 
affairs  in  England  Were  now  so  essentially  blended 
together^  there  ought  to  be  some  gradations  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter.  After  renouncing  the  authority 
of  the  monarchical  pope«  the  High  Church  thought 
that  it  had  found  the  only  true  constitution  of  the 
church  in  an  unlimited  aristocracy  ;  whereas  the 
Presbyterians  rejected  all  rights^  dignities^  and  gra- 
dations belonging  to  individuals^  and  indicated  the 
more  democratical  tendency^  in  admitting  laymen  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  not  only  separated  the  church 
from  the  state,  but  in  fact  placed  it  above  it,  and 
reconstructed  the  hierarchy,  in  as  much  as  they 
placed  classes,  synods,  and  general  assemblies  one 
above  the  other,  to  which  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial authority  belonged,  and  which  everybody  was 
bound  absolutely  to  obey. 

Irritated  by  the  unconditional  claims  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  excluded  from  all  toleration,  the  Indepen- 
dents now  opposed  them,  and  affirmed  that  it  was 
quite  the  same  thing  whether  Christendom  was 
tyrannised  over  by  a  pope,  twenty  bishops,  or  a 
thousand  priests;  and  thus  an  external  union  and 
slavish  subordination  was  not  only  unnecessary  in 
spiritual  Christianity,  but  was  also  contrary  to  Chris- 
tian liberty ;  that  every  Christian  congregation  was 
in  itself  a  complete  perfect  church,  which  was,  im- 
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mediately  and  independently  of  o&er  chnrches^  under 
Christ  (^),  by  which^  however,  the  idea  of  a  umveisal 
Christian  chorch,  in  a  tmly  sjAritnal  sense  (*)  was 
not  abolished;  only  it  was  maintained  that  no  eccled- 
astical  constitution  was  absolutely  of  divine  institulm 
This  system  appeared  to  depart  as  &r  as  possible 
from  the  Catholic  idea,  which  seeks  to  establish  and 
maintain  unity  in  spiritual  aflbirs  by  external  forms 
and  a  common  government ;  and  yet,  in  this  mode  of 
considering  and  concluding,  an  important  step  stiU 
remained  to  be  taken :  for  the  congregation  had  or 
needed  a  church  government,  and  might  tyrannise 
over  the  individual    members.       Accordingly  the 
ErastiansC*)  rejected  ^^^  church  government  whatever 
(because  it  always  acted  on  partial  principles,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  them),  and  assigned  onlj  to 
the  state  the  superintendence  of  all  religious  commu- 
nities, merely  however  with  regard  to  public  safety 
and  order.  (^)  Lastly,  appeared  the  Levellers,  at  the 
farthest  extreme  of  the  course  we  have  pointed  out : 
since  they  did  not,  like  the  Presbyterians,  stop  at  the 
independence  of  a  national  church  with  a  connected 
organization ;  or,  like  the  Independents,  at  that  of 
the  several  congregations  (*•) ;  but  claimed  for  every 
individual  an  absolute  right  of  self-government  in 
religious  matters^  without  denying  that  a  similarity 
of  sentiments  might  lead  to  a  natural  union. 

In  connection  with  these  religious  views,  political 
notions,  as  we  have  observed,  were  developed ;  and  if 
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the  Episcopalians  generally  promoted  unlimited 
monarchy^  and  the  Puritans  an  essential  limitation 
of  it,  the  Independents  for  the  most  part  recom- 
mended,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain,  a  republican 
constitution  (^) ;  and  the  Levellers  were  in  danger  of 
rejecting  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
of  running  into  pure  anarchy  (^). 

So  much  we  have  premised  as  a  preliminary 
general  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  several  parties 
which,  in  a  narrow  space  and  in  a  short  time,  set  up 
in  theory  almost  every  possible  system,  and  endea- 
voured  to  call  them  practically  into  existence.  An  im« 
partial  appreciation  of  them  would  probably  shew  that 
in  each  of  them  there  was  an  element  of  truth,,  which 
might  have  been  cultivated  and  employed  to  advan* 
tage,  and  the  absolute  rejection  of  which  always 
called  forth  the  opposite  tendency,  and  led  to  un- 
christian quarrels.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every 
system  and  in  every  form,  error  manifests  itself  as 
soon  as  a  party  proclaims  its  own  opinion  an  infallible 
truth,  positively  condenms  every  departure  from  it, 
and  at  one  time  tyrannises  under  the  pretext  of  the 
general  law,  at  another  dissolves  all  public  order 
under  the  pretext  of  personal  liberty. 

At  that  time  the  victorious  Presbyterians  consi- 
dered themselves  as  the  only  true  divine  church, 
the  only  one  agreeable  to  God,  and  stigmatised  all 
persons  who  entertained  different  sentiments  as 
damnable  heretics.     The  latter,  however  they  dif- 
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tie  swiftness  of  the  times,  and  practically  tread  out 
the  vicissitude  of  all  sublunary  things,  till  the  web  of 
our  life  be  cut  oflF.  Here  are  mechanics  of  my  pro- 
fession who  can  separate  the  prices  of  salvation  from 
those  of  damnation,  measure  out  every  man's  portion^ 
and  cut  it  out  by  a  thread,  substantially  pressing  the 
points  till  they  have  fashionably  filled  up  their  work 
with  a  well-bottomed  conclusion." 

In  such  a  general  excitement  and  perturbation  of 
the  people  there  cannot  fail  to  be  much  that  is  ridi- 
culous and  absurd ;  or  an  inspiration,  arbitrarily  taken 
for  granted,  is  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  all  knowledge 
and  learning.  (^^)  But  if  the  latter,  disregarding  its  own 
dignity  and  value,  indulges  in  an  intolerant  and  subtle 
love  of  disputation,  or  converts  religion  into  a  cold 
mysterious  doctrine  of  abstract  notions,  the  people, 
with  a  right  feeling  of  the  existing  deficiencies,  draw 
of  themselves  from  the  spring  which  is  withheld 
from  them,  but  trouble  it  by  unrestricted  eagerness, 
till  wiser  guides  recover  and  deserve  their  confidence. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  individuals  resisted  Church 
discipUne  that  they  might  be  able  to  sin  more  at 
their  ease,  and,  from  their  attacks  on  human  institu- 
tions, came   to  deny  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  (^^)  but,  on  the  whole,  these  errors  were 
avoided,  and  the  new  extravagancies  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  natural  reaction  of  the  former  tyranny. 
If  the  Presbyterians  complained  that  the  Indepen- 
dents, by  their  many  objections,  unhappily  checked 
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Though  the  Independents  were  not  able  to  get 
their  views  adopted  in  the  Assembly  at  Westminster, 
they  met  with  much  approbation  among  the  people, 
and  even  in  Parliament.  And  thus  the  Presbjrterians 
found  that  their  apparently  absolute  victory  availed 
them  nothing,  because  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  confirm  their  resolutions,  and  the  people  did  not 
voluntarily  adopt  and  carry  them  into  eflFect.  The 
heads  of  the  Presbyterians,  HoUis,  Long,  Waller,  &c. 
found  themselves  overpowered  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
worldly  wisdom  of  their  opponents,  Cromwell,  Vane, 
Whitelocke,  Selden,  Fiennes,  St.  John,  Haslerig,  and 
Martin;  and  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  for  the 
latter  not  merely  a  political  but  a  theological  victory, 
because  above  two^thirds  of  the  officers  and  most  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  newly-formed  army  were  of  the  party 
of  the  Independents.  (^) 

In  this  divided  opposition  both  parties  needed  a 
mediator  or  an  ally.  Hence  the  King  acquired  new 
importance,  and  he  thought  that  the  disunion  of  his 
adversaries  would  enable  him  to  become  master  of 
them  all ;  though  the  events  of  the  war  had  not  led 
to  any  positive  superiority  but  to  misery  of  all  kinds. 
Necessity  and  arrogance  served  equally  as  an  occa- 
sion or  pretext  for  acts  of  plunder  and  violence ; 
whence  an  acute  observer  says,  ''  The  vexatious 
austerity  of  the  Puritans  was  no  less  oppressive  than 
the  boastful  licentiousness  of  many  Royalists."  (,5) 
The  one  party  plundered  iu  the  name  of  God,  the 
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other  in  the  name  of  the  King.  On  both  sides  the 
people's  minds  yfere  agitated  by  the  most  powerful 
motives  :  liberty,  religion,  law,  love  of  the  King  and 
of  the  country.  No  one  dared  to  remain  neutral; 
though,  as  vre  have  said,  not  merely  the  timid  and 
selfish  YTOuld  v?illingly  have  withdrawn,  but  even 
the  most  noble-minded  men  scarcely  knew  wliat 
party  to  join,  or  how  they  should  lead  every  thing  to 
a  middle  and  moderate  course.  Even  a  zealons 
advocate  of  the  Parliament,  Colonel  HutchiDson, 
complains  of  those  times,  and  says — "  The  soldieis 
were  often  without  pay  and  food ;  and,  after  manfully 
supporting  the  greatest  hardships,  endeavoured  to 
indemnify  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  persons 
who  had  been  injured  often  presented  false  and  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 
It  frequently  happened  that  everybody  wanted  to 
talk  and  to  command  in  every  place  and  on  eveiy 
subject,  while  none  would  obey.  The  quiet  and 
well-disposed  were  suspected  and  calunmiated,  and 
everything  was  interrupted,  impeded,  and  mi6inte^ 
preted.  Even  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  Parlia- 
ment evil  pestiferous  parties  were  formed,  and  people 
of  mean  origin  tormented  and  tyrannized  over  the 
most  worthy  citizens  and  nobles." 

This  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  the  position 
of  the  great  religious  and  political  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  led,  even 
before  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  to 
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fresh  attempts  to  negociate  a  peace.  On  the  20th 
November,  1644,  four  deputies  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  two  from  the  Lords,  repaired  to 
Oxford,  to  submit  to  the  King  the  conditions  pro- 
posed by  Parliament.  Though  the  King  had  pro- 
mised them  a  safe-conduct,  the  ultra-royalist  mob 
exclaimed,  on  their  entrance  into  Oxford,  that  they 
were  rogues  and  rebels,  and  pelted  their  carriages 
with  stones  and  mud.  A  guard  was  given  them  for 
their  safety,  and  all  persons  of  any  distinction,  espe- 
cially Hyde,  manifested  a  serious  desire  for  peace. 
The  King,  too,  behaved  with  great  affability,  though 
he^was  dissatisfied  that  those  who  brought  the  pro- 
posals were  not  authorised  to  treat.  They,  however, 
received  an  answer,  which  they  brought  back  to  the 
Parliament,  at  the  end  of  November.  Four  Lords, 
eight  Commoners,  and  four  Scotchmen  were  com- 
missioned to  negociate  for  peace,  at  Uxbridge,  with 
the  King's  commissioners.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
Oxford  mob  deserves  severe  censure,  how  much 
more  does  that  of  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Lowe, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  negociations,  said  from 
the  pulpit  that  the  King  s  commissioners  came  with 
hearts  full  of  blood ;  and  that  between  the  treaty  in- 
tended by  them,  and  a  real  peace  there  was  as  much 
difference  as  between  heaven  and  hell.  (^) 

The  proclamations  of  the  Parliament  were  like  the 
former  ones,  only  they  were  drawn  up  in  much  stricter 
and  harsher  terms,  and  notwithstanding  the  dissen- 
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tions  which  had  already  arisen,  tended,  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  to  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  entire  rejectioti  of  the  Epscqnl 
system.  Both  parties  again  alleged  the  aiguments 
already  stated  and  at  last,  in  order  tiie  more  smdy 
to  attain  the  object,  they  disputed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  schools,  in  logical  forms.  This  mode,  howe?er, 
only  made  the  contrast  between  the  two  parties  more 
striking  and  manifest ;  and  how  could  they  approxi- 
mate or  agree,  as  each  set  out  with  the  principle 
that  its  system  was  of  divine  ori^  and  divine  autho- 
rity, so  that  nothing  could  be  given  up  or  conceded 
without  the  greatest  sin.  (")  Charles,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Episcopal  constitution,  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  the  best  ever  since  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  it  must  be  main- 
tained according  to  the  coronation  oath  ;  to  whidi 
Henderson,  in  the  name  of  the  Presbyterians,  replied, 
that  the  bishops  always  defended  popery,  or  at  least 
endeavoured  to  retain  or  to  introduce  many  things 
connected  with  it ;  that  they  were  the  authors  rftiie 
dissentions  between  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  besides  that  their 
abolition  was  the  best  means  of  uniting  all  Frotestart 
churches.  The  last  proposals  of  the  King  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  were  as  follows  :— 
"  That  freedom  be  left  to  all  persons,  of  what  opinion 
soever,  in  matters  of  ceremony ;  and  that  all  penal 
laws    enjoining    these    ceremonies    be    suspended 
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2.  The  bishops  exercise  no  jurisdiction  or  ordination^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  Presbyters,  who  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocese.       3.  The 
bishop  shall  constantly  reside  in  the  diocese,  unless 
required  by  his  Majesty  to  attend  him  on  any  occa- 
sion ;  and,  if  not  hindered  by  old  age  or  sickness,  he 
shall  preach  eyery  Sunday  in  some  church  within  his 
diocese.      For  the  time  to  come  no  man  shall  hold 
two  livings  with  cure  of  souls.     All  proposals  for 
further  improvement  shall  be  discussed  and  decided 
by  the  King  and  Parliament."    The  party  of  the 
Independents  would  probably  have  been  satisfied  for 
the  present  with  these  concessions ;  but  the  majority 
in  Parliament  thought  themselves,  on  account  of  the 
Scotch,  bound  by  the  Covenant,  and  were  obliged 
entirely  to  abolish  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chy, according  to  the  will  of  the  Scotch,  or  to  renounce 
their  zealous  support ;  which,  as  they  had  to  oppose 
the    King  and  the  Independents,  seemed  doubly 
indispensable. 

The  parties  foimd  it  equally  difficult  to  come  to  an 
Understanding  respecting  the  militia.  The  King 
proposed  that  ten  commissioners  named  by  him,  and 
ten  by  the  Parliament,  should  arrange  this  matter 
during  the  next  three  years ;  whereas  the  Parliament 
required  the  sole  direction  till  three  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  wished  to  bind  the  King,  for 
seven  years  more,  to  accept  every  proposal  regarding 
general  laws.     In  justification  of  these  demands,  it 
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was  alleged  that^  without  influence  over  the  army 
the  Parliament  as  a  changeable  body  liable  to  be  dis- 
solved, would  have  no  security  against  the  King«  To 
which  it  might  be  answered,  that  this  security  was  to 
be  found  in  the  law  relative  to  the  summoning  of 
Pailiament  and  its  rights  to  vote  taxes.     All  those 
points  which  we  have  above-moitioned  were  in- 
volved in  these  two  questions  on  the  army  and  the 
church ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  the  commis- 
sioners could  not  come  to  an  understanding  in  twenty 
days.   The  Parliament,  which  intended  and  demand- 
ed no  discussion,  but  the  unconditional  acceptance  of 
its  proposals,  refused,  in  spite  of  the  King's  remon- 
strances and  the  intervention  of  Holland  and  Fiance, 
every  prolongation  of  the  term  which  it  had  arbitmr 
rily  fixed ;  and  to  the  King's  offer  to  go  in  person  to 
Westminster  with  a  safe-conduct,  and  there  continue 
the  negociations,  he  received  no  answer  whatever. 
All  the  moderate  and  judicious  friends  of  their  coun- 
try were  deeply  afflicted  at  the  failure  at  all  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  and  each  party  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  other.      The  Royalists 
affirmed  that  Charles  had  already  yielded  too  mud), 
and  had  thereby  destroyed  the  due  balance  between 
the  powers  of  the  state;  that  any  further  concessions 
would  make  him  the  mere  shadow  of  a  King;  not 
only  to  his  own  ruin,  but  to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
kingdom.     To  this  the  Mends  of  the  Parliament 
replied,  that  the  present  state  of  affairs,  dangers  and 
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opinionB,  required  new  securities  for  liberty  and 
religion,  as  well  as  a  new  system  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  King,  therefore,  was  wrong 
in  referring  in  all  his  deinands  and  discussions  to 
former  times  only,  and  to  circumstances  which  no 
longer  existed,  and  were  least  of  all  calculated  to 
serve  as  models  for  the  future.  That  instead  of 
yielding  with  new  confidence  and  a  sincere  heart  to 
what  was  inevitable,  he  thought  of  recovering  what 
had  been  extorted  from  him  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity,  and  relied  on  the  support  of  foreign 
powers,  on  the  success  of  Montrose  in  Scotland*  and 
on  the  Irish  rebellion. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  unreasonable  and 
injudicious  if  the  King  had  thought  of  setting  up 
former  relations  and  rights  as  unalterable  to  all 
eternity,  thereby  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  all  legis- 
lation; but  in  fact  he  had  already  made  so  many 
changes,  and  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion 
yielded  so  much,  that  his  dangerous  preponderance 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  there  was  much 
more  need  of  securities  for  the  few  rights  left  to  him, 
than  for  the  newly-acquired  and  important  increase 
of  liberty.  For  thoagh  his  army  was  still  animated 
by  a  sense  of  honor  or  by  hatred  and  contempt  of  its 
opponents,  there  was  more  religious  and  political 
enthusiasm  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  Here  all 
considered  themselves  as  chosen  vessds  of  grace, 
and  the  democratic  principle  allowed  talent  to  make 
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its  way  in  every  nunmer ;  whereas  there  weie  many 
impediments  in  the  BoyaUst  and  Aristocratic  drdes. 
If  the  King  hoped  much  from  foreign  asgintapce 
or  from  a  diange  athome^he  was  here  again  imder  aa 
illusion* 

Spain  was  indisposed  towards  him,  on  account 
of  preceding   events^   and  of  the  recognition   dl 
Portugal;  and  did  him  more  harm  than  good  by 
the   interest   which  it  took   in    the  fate   of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholios.      The  Prince  of  Orange 
would  willingly  have  done  something  for  his  fiither* 
in-law ;  but  the  States-general  w«re  inclined  to  the 
Parliament.       All    the    other  European    powers 
were    more    or   less    weakened   by  the    uuhappy 
thirty  years*  war,  and  France  wished  that  England 
might  be  prevented   by  intestine   troubles,    from 
acquiring  any  decisive  influaice  on  the  Contin«E^ 
As  Charles's  power  declined  more  liian  was  expected* 
some  interest  was  indeed  manifested  for  him  as  King; 
but  during  the  minorit|r  of  Louis  XIV.  there  was 
want  both  of  courage  and  of  means  to  afford  him  any 
effectual  assistance.    Accordingly,  in  the  instructunis 
for  the  French  Ambassadoi:,  Sahran,  in  May  1644  (") 
we  find  the  following  passage : '^  Tx>u  are  in  all  cases 
to  &vor  the  King,  that  he  may  recover  his  Intimate 
authority;  but  attfae  same  time  to  act  with  such  pru- 
dence as  toappearas  a  mediator  and  not  as  a  partisan, 
and  in  case  of  a  change  not  to  have  gone  to  &r.    It 
may  be  lioped  that  Grod  will  siqqport  the  King's  just 
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cau8e«  and  it  is  proper  to  act  in  future,  as  we  have 
hitherto  done,  in  this  spirit,  but  not  as  if  it  was 
designed  to  make  him  a  perfectly  absolute  sovereign. 
On  the  contrary^  tlie  laws  mnst  be  maintained*  to 
counterbalance  the  too  great  pow^  of  Kings,  to 
appease  people's  minds,  and  quell  the  rebellion/' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  June,  1644,  the  French 
Minister,  Brienne,  says :  "  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  a  pditical  quarrel  is  tzansfbrmed  into  a  religious 
war ;  I  am  equally  afiriaid  of  an  unlimited  monarchy 
and  a  republic,  where  the  pec^le  acqxure  the  dominion, 
or  rather  the  most  insolent  obtain  the  greatest 
influence.  Unha{^y,  the  King  is  too  weak,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  Ministers  who  always  lead  him  to  be 
afraid.  Endeavour  to  preserve  iRoyalty  and  the 
Catholics ;  but  take  care  not  to  offend  those  who  may 
become  masters."* 

Sabran  answered,in  severalletters:  TheUpperHouse 
perceives  that  it  has  engaged  itself  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
has  become  absolutely  d^ndent  on  the  more 
numerous  Lower  House.  Both  Houses,  however,  have 
given  up  the  power  to  the  refuse  of  the  two  nations. 
The  King  will  be  got  rid  of,  or  be  more  limited  than 
the  Doge  of  Venice.  The  Parliament,  being  the 
stronger  party,  does  not  desire  any  agreement,  but 
rather  a  decision  by  arms.  The  King  can  gain  little 
by  a  battle,  but  lose  everything.  His  army  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand  men  is  ill  armed  and  iQ  paid ;  and 
most  especially  the  persons  (tf  distinction  are  tired  of 
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all  these  sufferings.  The  Queen  has  fled;  and  things 
haye  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  furniture  of  her 
ladies  has  been  taken  out  of  the  palace  and  sold. 
Nobody  here  is  safe  from  tumult  and  violence.  The 
leaders  see  no  means  of  salvation  but  disorder,  which 
they  promote  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  communications  shewed  that  Charles  could 
not  depend  on  any  considerable  assistance  from  foreign 
powers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  sach  inter- 
ference would  have  had  any  salutary  effect  There 
appeared  better  foundation  for  the  hope  that  Montrose 
would  cause  the  royal  party  to  predominate  in  Scot- 
land. In  fact,  he  passed  in  triumph  through  the 
whole  country ;  but  he  had  neither  fortresses  nor  a&y 
adherents  besides  his  army,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
former  rigour  no  confidence  was  now  placed  in  bis 
professions  of  lenity.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1645, 
Montrose,  relying  on  his  good  fortune,  virrote  to  the 
King,  ''  That  he  ought  not  to  negociate  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  him,  with  rebels ;  they  must  absolutelj 
throw  themselves  on  his  mercy."  This  letter  may 
have  excited  exaggerated  hopes  in  the  King,  and 
have  unhappily  contributed  to  the  breaking  off  of  the 
negociations  for  peace  ;  but  undoubtedly  other  veij 
important  reasons  influenced  him.  Besides,  it  could 
not  possibly  inspire  Charles  vrith  confidence,  when  at 
the  saive  time  a  remonstrance  came  from  the  Scotch 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  in  which,  with 
great  profession  of  loyal  sentiments,  the  bitterest  com- 
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plaints  were  contained,  and  the  King  was  accused  of 
the  most  unpardonable  faults  and  obdurate  impiety. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Ireland.  The  intolerant  cruel  resolutions  of  the 
English  Parliament  against  the  Irish  CatholicSi 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  made  all  recon* 
dilation  for  the  present  impossible,  and  compelled 
them  to  resist.  Accordingly,  the  CathoUc  clei^, 
assembled  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642,  declared: 
"With  greater  right  and  more  reason  than  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland,  who  have  been  so  highly 
commended,  we  make  war  for  our  religion,  our 
manners,  and  the  protection  of  the  King  against 
the  Puritans  and  other  rebels."  More  moderate  than 
their  adversaries,  they  added:  "Should,  however, 
individual  Catholics,  on  personal  or  unjust  pretexts, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  actuated  and  led  away, 
through  cowardice,  hatred,  cruelty,  or  revenge,  or 
other  illegal  causes,  we  declare  this  to  be  a  great 
sin,  which,  if  exhortations  fail,  shall  be  checked  by 
ecclesiastical  penalties."  To  this  resolution  were 
added  judicious  measures  for  preserving  union  and 
order,  such  as  the  establishment  of  separate  autho- 
rities for  the  several  counties,  and  a  general  one 
for  all  Ireland.  In  October,  1642,  Urban  VIII. 
gave  his  consent  to  war,  and  granted  indulgences  to 
those  who  took  part  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  orders  of  the  Parlia* 
ment,  nothing  of  importance  was  done  to  suppress 
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the  Irish  rebellion*  beause  it  was  thought  better  to 
employ  all  the  troops  against  the  King.  However, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  evils  of  civil  war,  afta 
the  removal  of  Ae  unworthy  Parsons,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  new  Governor,  Ormond*  an  anms- 
tice  for  one  year  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1643.  It  gave  equal  offence  to  Catholic 
and  Protestant  zealots ;  nay,  the  Parliament  d 
London  entirely  rejected  it,  alleging  that  it  destroyed 
Protestantism  and  the  honor  of  England,  was  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  would 
draw  down  upon  them  the  anger  of  a  jealous  God. 
Thus  the  war  begun,  for  a  second  time,  with  the  same 
violence,  though  the  views  and  objects  of  the  two 
leading  parties  themselves  by  no  means  agreei 
Some  desired  the  entire  triumph  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  complete  independence  of 
Ireland ;  others  would  have  been  contented  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  Charter  of  Graces.  In  some 
the  interests  of  the  Church  was  the  chief  object,  in 
others,  political  considerations  predominated ;  many 
were  decidedly  partizans  of  the  Parliament  and 
republicanism,  while  on  the  other  side  there  were 
Protestant  and  Catholic  royalists.  Hence  proceeded 
demands  which  were  wholly  incompatible  viith  eacb 
other.  Thus,  the  Irish  Protestants  demanded  of  the 
King,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1644,  the  expulsion  of 
dl  Catholic  clergymen ;  indemnity  for  all  damage 
suffered  from  the  CathcAcs  ;  the  disarming  of  them ; 
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the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  all  the  guilty  ;  the 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  by  persons  in  office 
and  Members  of  Parliament ;  no  amnesty  or  pardon* 
but  the  exemplary  punishment  of  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Catholics  demanded,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  with  a  repetition  of  all  their  former 
grievances,  the  abolition  of  all  the  laws  passed 
against  them,  the  freedom  of  divine  worship,  a  free 
Parliament,  permission  to  acquire  landed  property, 
admission  to  all  offices,  facilities  with  respect  to 
trade*  and  an  amnesty.  They  add,  however,  as 
the  Catholics  have  been  so  bitterly  calumniated, 
they  propose  (to  justify  themselves,  and  to  shew 
horw  much  they  wish  that  all  wrong  should  be  pun- 
ished) that  all  murders,  breaches  of  contract,  and 
craelties  committed  by  persons  of  both  parties,  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  amnesty ;  that  inquiry  shall  be 
made  into  them,  and  the  guilty  punished.  These 
proposals  of  the  Catholics  were  unquestionably  more 
in  a  spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  and  true  Christianity 
than  those  of  the  Protestants,  and  much  severer 
censure  is  deserved  by  an  order  from  the  English 
House  of  Commons  of  the  16th  of  October,  1644,  of 
the  following  tenor :  "  No  Irishman  and  no  Papist 
bom  in  Ireland  shall  receive  pardon ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  such  person  is  excluded  from  all  compacts, 
capitulations  and  pardon;  and  if  taken,  shall  be 
immediately  put  to  death.     Whoever  is  neglectful  or 
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remiss  in  the  execution  of  this  order  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  a  promoter  of  the  bloody  Irish  rebellion,  and 
subject  to  the  merited  punishment  which  the  justice 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  impose  upm 
him." 

With  such  barbarism  in  the  pretended  defenders 
of  true  liberty,  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to  place 
all  their  hopes  upon  themselves  and  the  King.  His 
Majesty,  in  &ct,  wrote^  to  Ormond  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1644 :  "  I  promise  that  when  peace  is 
concluded,  and  the  Catholics  persevere  in  due  obedi- 
ence, the  penal  statutes  against  them  shall  not  be 
inforced.  If  they  further  give  me  the  promised 
support  to  suppress  the  rebellion  here,  and  I  am 
restored  to  my  rights,  I  will  consent  to  the  aboliticm 
of  all  those  ordinances  by  a  law ;  but  all  the  regula- 
tions against  appeals  to  Rome  and  the  Prsmuniie 
remain  in  force."  The  notion  of  granting  the 
Catholics  any  kind  of  toleration  or  freedom  of  con- 
science was,  however,  so  far  from  the  minds  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  prevailing 
party,  that  BailUe,  though  one  of  the  more  moderate, 
exclaims,  "  Such  a  scandalous  concession  must 
draw  down  the  indignation  of  God  and  man."  This 
way  of  thinking,  which  was  well-known  to  the  King, 
would  have  led  a  man  of  a  more  energetic  and 
exalted  character  either  openly  and  decidedly  to 
declare  against  it,  or  consistently  to  join  in  it ;  instead 
of  which,  Charles,  actuated  by  necessity  and  hopes  of 
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a  manifold  kindL  pursued  a  wavering  equivocal  line 
of  conduct,  ithich  gaVe  ground  for  the  reproach  that 
he  had  endeavoured,  by  hypocrisy  and  breach  of 
proDiise,  to  deceive  all  parties. 

Thus  the  above  mentioned  letter  to  Ormond  con^ 
tradicted  a  preceding  one,  in  which  he  said,  that  he 
would  rather  risk  the  danger  of  a  war  than  grant 
anything  to  the.  Boman  Catholics,  contrary  to  the 
religious  fi^ith  which  he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was 
resolved  to  defend  to  the  utmost ;  and  to  the  Parlia- 
ment he  had  declared  that  it  was  against  his  honor 
and  consciedce  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Iri^h  Ca- 
tholics. After  the  negociations  for  peace,  at  Uxbridge, 
were  broken  oflF,  he  ordered  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
on  the  27th  February,  1645,  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  Irish  upon  any  terms,  provided  only  that  the 
Protestants  in  that  kingdom  and.  the  royal  power 
were  secured  and  f)reserved.      Even  the  unnulling 
of  Poyning  s.  law,  and  other  ordipances  against  the 
Boman'  Catholics,  by  a  new  IfLW,  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  too  exorbitant  a  detnand,  if  they  would 
only  seiioufily  assist  him  against  the  rebels  ;  for  no 
conditiGns  could  be  too  hard  to  obtain  this  object, 
provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  honor  and  con- 
sdLence.      Honor  and  conscience  oiight  certainly  to 
be  definite^  mdubitable,  inviolable  ide^ ; ;  but  these 
expressions  changed  their  significatipm  with  the  vi- 
cissitudes in  the  state  of  affairs^  served  as  a  preteitt 
and  cloak«  and  the  more  easily  left  an  opening  for 
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negbdaMoHB,  the  Boman  Cal&olies'  wete  pramisad 
the  ftM  raevcise  (rfi  their  religion';  the  possesfition  of 
all  die  clmtehes.at  any  time  held  by  them  sinoe  the 
2Srd  October^  1641,  and  all  other  chim^hee  in  that 
kingdcni  except  those  actnaHf  enjoyed  by  the.Protes 
tkiita^;^  eiiemptian  from  the  junsdktion  of  the  Frot^r 
laat  dergy;  the  abolition  of  all  penal  law&u  payment 
of  tithes  only,  to  the  CathoUo  clergyj   adiniasioii 
to  bU  offices^  &a    Eor  this  ;the  Boman  Gi^thplica 
W6xe»  ta '  gixre.  the  King  an  army  of  :ten  thooeand 
meiii  and  the  dclr^  to    ccoitribute  .tQwaxda  ika 
siipp9rt^4^o4liizds  of  their  ineotne  for  three  yeaifa. 
Wliett  this  treaty,  which  (]£  ke^t  jentively:  seeret, 
^peaMdi  to  he  wholly  iinmeaaiiiig  ahd  iiteflfective, 
accidentally  heca^ne  knowm  the  most  Teh^pienA  accu- 
£MiDa»  :w)ece  made  thaib  .Gharles  ,had  broken  his 
i^sMdtaadi  liii:toath»  and  intQ»d^  \>y  the  aid '  of  tbe 
idfdatwmsr.Bopifitsi^  ifhoni  ihe  had  OTOOoraged^  to 
desteoyitarae;  reUgion  and  ih^M^fiy  of  his  people.  In 
tfaffii  distoeasp  he^.d^ued.  thBit  he  hf^i  gi^u.  the  Earl 
GHamoi^gajijIiDU  ponjer^.los  9fxy.  other  pm-pose  than 
to  raise  teetnits^.aBd  Ibat  hq^  t^d  jo^t,^QT^  what  the 
fiaxi  ioigjit  Sai&  pxomised .  tQ^the  Bo^^axusts.    The 
Matqais.;^  Ormonds  ^whoj  was.  not^  ^  aU  or  but 
paortfajly  xnf orm^  of  all  tbesQ  tea^saetioiis,  c^iiised 
the  Eftiiof  jGrldn&oiigiin  to  b^  arrested)  a^  |th^  King 
gaVe  ordeis  to  inatitute  a  ai^ci^  investigation  ^tp  his 
conduct.    The  aeeused  con^sed  whiM:  he  had  dqne ; 
but  ^ded  that  the  King  waa  the  les$&  bovnd  by  it, 
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starting  hole  should  remain  open  for  the  Eing«  that 
in  case  his  subjects  should  make  objections,  he  might 
be  able  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  given  me  any  such 
commission.  I  trusted  to  his  word,  and  was  content 
for  his  sake  that  he  should  sacrifice  me."  But  all 
these  artifices,  mysteries,  obscurities,  and  evasions, 
this  promising  and  retracting,  affirming  and  denying, 
are  worthless  on  every  occasion,  and  above  all  in 
such  an  age,  which  was  pleased  only  with  uncom- 
promising bold  extremes.  Thus,  Charles,  by  these 
Irish  schemes,  lost  his  credit,  not  only  with  the  Pro- 
testants but  with  the  Catholics ;  and  his  most  faithful 
adherent.  Clarendon,  exclaims  :  ''  The  .  full  powers 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  cannot  be  excused 
in  the  face  of  justice,  piety,  and  prudence." 

Unhappily  the  Irish  Catholics  were  equally  des- 
titute of  these  qualities;  they  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  and  Renuccini  the  Nuncio,  (a  proud, 
bigoted  man,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, and  formed  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  state 
of  affairs,)  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  which 
would  willingly  have  expelled  all  Protestants  from 
Ireland ;  nay,  he  even  wrote  to  Rome  that  the  ruin 
of  the  King  was  to  be  desired,  and  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Catholics.  This  absurd  wish  was 
but  too  soon  fulfilled. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1645,  when  Glamorgan's 
negociations  were  not  yet  ended,  the  armies  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Parliament  met  at  Naseby.     Each 
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Aecotdxngly^  his  equitabk  psxiposals  fof^a 
which^  after  the  loss^f  Bristol,  on  thelOtb.of  S^ 
tember,  1646,  and  a  defeat  of  M^cmtrose,  ontbe  I3th 
of  September  were  repe&ted  loore  ui^eiitly;  naoA  now 
doubtless  with  sincerity,  were  not  ^Ustebed  to  by  the  * 
HouseofCconmons,  though  &e  Lords,  lin  a  cerise  of 
future  danger  to  tfaemselveB,  were  merfe  inilibi^  €e 
a  recoutili^tioii,  and  the  Scoteh,  (for  the  sake  df  the 
suppression  of  all  sects,)  appeared  disposed  to  jom  !iii  ^ 
it  (^).  The  parties  in  Parliament  only  found  a  itaeans  • 
for  a  tempordry  reconciliation;  at  the  expense  of  ihe 
country,  by  resdring,  that  the  King  sihould  lifted 
wards  devate  the  most  important  of  his  lidversaries 
to  a  higher  rank,  and  agree  to  the  (^reseidts  aa^l' 
dotations  which  were  now  proposed.     Without  wai'U 
ing,  however,  for  the  confirmation  of  thii  resolntion, 
the  Pte^yterians  and  Independents  allotted  to  theni* 
sdves  tery  large  sums ;  and  we  find  Fairfex,  Essek, 
Cromwdl,    Haslerig,    HoUis,     SeMen,    Yalratinei 
Waller,  Stapleton,  Btereton,'  Bkippon,  and  others, 
w^  graz^  of  pensions  of  £Z500  to  £SQQO. 

Fm  days  after  making  these  exorbitant  grants, 
the  Commons  sent  to  the  Loids  proposails  of  peace, 
wMdh;  for  the  most  part,  coincided  with  thi>se  which 
had  been  made  before ;  and  this  in  consideration  oT 
the  great  distress  and  misery  in  the  kingdom.  When  ' 
Chwks,  however,  offered  to  confide  the  army  to 
persons  agreeable  to  the  Parliament,  or  that  they 
might  themselves  choose  the  half  of  them,  he  was 
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time,  all  Catholics  were  ordered  to  leave  London  and 
the  vicinity. 

In  this  situation,  when  the  military  force  of  the  King 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  no  reliance  whatever  could 
be  placed  on  foreign  aid,  or  on  a  reconciliation  on 
equitable  terms,  it  was  now  to  be  considered  which 
among  the  desperate  resolutions  might  still  be  taken, 
and  was  the  least  dangerous.  A  flight  to  France 
was  scarcely  possible  ;  and,  considering  the  situation 
of  that  country,  and  the  want  of  inclination  to  do  any- 
thing effectual  for  Charles,  would  be  equal  to  an  ab- 
dication, to  which  the  King  would  probably  have 
gubmitted  if  there  had  been  any  prospect  that  his  son 
would  be  placed  upon  the  throne  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  Ireland  the  two  parties  nearly  balanced  each  other ; 
but  the  Protestants  were  for  the  most  part  in  favor  of 
the  Parliament,  and  to  throw  himself  entirely  into 
the  arms  of  the  Catholics  appeared  to  be  con- 
formable neither  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  nor  to 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  King.  The  Parliament 
in  London  had  prohibited  all  persons  from  receiving 
the  King  under  pain  of  high  treason  ;  and  the  army, 
though  mostly  consisting  of  Independents,  refused  to 
receive  him,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  for  that  com- 
mand as  because  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  the 
leaders  to  take  upon  themselves  the  first  part  in  this 
very  unpleasant  affair.  Thus  it  was  neither  from 
free  choice  nor  precipitation  that  the  King  thought 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Scotch,  whom  he  had  not 
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iadeed  satisfied  in  every  veepeet*  yet  he  had  formeily 
conceded  more  in  proportion  to  them  than  to  the  Eng* 
liah.  The  French  Ambaendor*  Monaieiir  Moatreail, 
underUK^  >rith  honwable  istentiesis,  toesamine 
the  state  of  things^  and  to  conduct  die  negaci]id»m& 
How  he  proceeded  in  this  matter,  ?riH  best  appear 
for  the  clearing  up  of  many  donbts  and  accvsationfi,  if 
we  select  some  of  the  moat  important  passagte  from 
his  coneiqKmdence  (^). 

On  the  Ist  and  10th  of  January  1646»  Montrenil 
writes :  "  I  haye  found  the  Scotch  Parliament  divided 
into  three  parties :  1»  the  Argyles,  who  desire  to  nin 
the  King  and  royalty ;  2,  the  Hamiltons,  who  de- 
clare that  (h^  wish  the  pieswvatMm  of  beih,  Hrlffle 
they  labte  powerfoUy  ttnderhaoad  for  their  deatmeHon; 
Bs  those  who  are*  inifependent  of  the  ttlro  partie^j  and 
enlert&in  sincere  wishes  in  favor  of  the  King  and 
the  royal  authority ;  but  who  do  notfiriiiiL  ^b^or 
sdves  strong  enough,  or  are  not  magnammoes  tad 
bold  enough  to  adept  the  necesmy  meauff.  For 
this  reason  the  Seotoh  Parliament  resolved*  that  if 
the  King  came  to  Seotlnid,  Ihey  wooM  aecmre  Ids 
person^  and  deliver  Um  up  UyHne  Engfisb.  Of  two 
hundred  Votes,  there  were  only  seven  or  eight^iu  liArer 
of  the  King.  If  he  wilt  not  accept  the  Cofe^BaA^^mi 
Presbyteranism,  his  plan  of  going  to  Scotland;  ia  quite 
WFong ;  in  ibgland  he  will  find,  if  not  more  fiieiidfi^ 
yet  more  persons,  whodo  not  care  fer  these  twoiUngs. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  Montreuil  wrote  to  the  King: 
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''  Your  Majesty  mnst  no  longer  barg^in^  bfit  hastcm 

to  8wd .  to  bol^h  Parlianients  the  aecepto^Ge  of  the 

prDpo«al9  aa^at  U|;b(ru|ge;  then,  but  not  b^corOi  you 

will  b^  'Wfe  i«  the  Si^Qtch  9xn\y*    If  you  will  no^ 

take  this  advantageous  resolution  while  you  are  able« 

you  wiU  perhaps  wish  to  do  so,  when  it  will  no  longer 

be  iayour  power."  The  King  answered  verbally  and 

in  wntjjpig,  "  I  never  will  consent  to  what  my  people 

require  of  me ;  not  only  because  it  is  disgrfK^efi]!  to  do 

for  the  threats  of  subjects  what  has  been  refused  to 

tlie!eutKee>ti€)»<]|  friendSj  but  because  I  believe  th(^ 

wbsit  is  d^nianded  is  contcary  to  my  conscience  and  the 

good  of:  jpiy,  dominions."    ''As  a  soldier  apd  9  states* 

nunw"  he  said  on,ano1h^  occa8pk>n  "1 4iee  my  ruin  be* 

fore  fi^ ;  but  God  will  wt  suffer  tnaitc^,  ^d  rebels  to 

tiiumi^.    "^  ^  ^^y^  ^J  ^^  vofiajfB  to  .t^e  i»|e  of 

myself  alone,  but  of  my  orown^  my  heirs^  and  mj 

friends ;  jreli^on,  hono?;*  ,apd  duty  cpa^l  Jj^a  to 

r^ect  all  tei:m$  whic^  are  ^ot  cpqij^ble  with  this 

object.  I  /c^  fofesi^  tpAi  iwiAhout  Uie^gift  of  iffO|^eeyt 

tbat  if  they  ^mjq^  upiite  with  me^  aU  wiU  be  arMpMfd." 

These  obsfrF«^4i(n»s  wei)^.in:geBer«^4^^erufvaa^ 

hwal  »9r  w^flUy. :un||imd€)d»  biiijt.d^  »ot  by  «»y 

means  ^^oide.  what  4u<7#  4(oiu;cienc€u  and  hi)fM)r -^refiUy 

pieseribed  m  p^matted  m  the  iiKlivi^dfal  ^»^; :  «nd 

stm  l^sfi>  w$^  it  to  be  ccgibceivad  how  Chfudes  thtnaghA 

to  BAfQ  himself>  in  ihd  ruin  of >all.  Montreuil  therefore 

eontaiujafi  his  observatioiis,  and  says(^)^  pn  the  l(^h 

of  Januaiy^  1646 ;  "  The  Scotch  desire  to  liaye  no 
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dispute  with  the  English^  and  will  in  the  end  do 
whaterer  the  latter  require.  They  will  either  not 
receive  the  King  at  all^  or  will  keep  him  in  as  doee 
confinement  as  the  Independents  wish.  Now«  when 
all  the  representationB  which  I  made  to  the  King  on 
this  head  did  not  alter  his  resolutions,  I  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  chiefe  of  the  Scotch  army,  and  proved  to 
them  that  even  the  Covenant  hound  them  not  to 
abandon  their  King.  Hereby^  I  said,  they  would 
restore  the  honor  of  the  nation,  which  was 
Bullied  by  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  respecting 
the  delivering  him  up ;  they  would  also,  if  they 
jM-eserved  the  King,  be  fonnidable  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, on  whose  friendship  they  never  could  depend. 
Notwithstanding  all  Uiis,  there  is  no  appearance  that 
what  I  or  others  say  or  do  will  have  the  desiied 
effect" 

Hereupon  Montreuil  repaired  to  London,  and  en- 
deavoured to  influence  the  Scotch  Commissioneis 
residing  there.  With  how  little  success  appears  from 
a  letter  of  the  5th  of  February,  addressed  t^  Charles^ 
in  which  he  says :  ''  The  Scotch  would  yield  no 
more,  partly  on  account  of  their  Covenant,  partly  not 
to  lose  their  friends  in  England.  While  the  Eing 
endeavours  equally  to  gain  both  parties,  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents,  he  satisfies  neither;  nay, 
he  loses  both,  for  the  former  will  never  be  contented 
without  the  concession  of  all  spiritual,  the  latter 
without  that  of  all  temporall,  demands.     The  latter 
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especially  (endeavour  to  plunge  everything  into  a 
state  of  anarchy.  Nor  can  the  King  entertain  any 
hope  of  foreign  assistance ;  it  is  not  only  very  uncer- 
tain, but  would  even  serve  to  bring  about  a  reconci- 
liation between  all  his  enemies  at  home." 

The  next  letters  of  the  King  to  Montreuil  contain 
various  promises  for  the  Scotch*  Commissioners,  and 
state  that  he  will  yield  with  respect  to  religion,  and 
cause  himself  to  receive  instruction,  in  the  Scotch 
camp,  on  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  Church. 
Nothing,  however,  is  expressed  in  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory manner.  The  more  must  we  be  surprised  at 
a  letter  from  Montreuil,  of  the  1st  of  April,  in  which, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  and  his  mother,, 
he  promises^  that  if  Charles  goes  to  the  Scotch  camp, 
he  shall  there  be  received  as  a  natural'  sovereign,* 
and  enjoy  all  freedom  of  consciende  and  honor;  they 
would  assist  him  with  their  power  to- establish  a. 
solid  peace,'  and  to  recover  his  jost  rights.  The 
place  from  which  this  letter  is  written  is  not  men- 
tioned, so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  penned 
in  London  or  in  the  Scotch  camp.  Nay,  it  does  not 
even  decidedly  appear  whether  these  promises  ex- 
pressed only  wishes'  and  intentions  of  the  King  of 
France,  or  whether,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Scotch 
Cdmmissioriers  had  assented  to  them.  It  seems^.that 
the  Icfttef  had  not*  reached  Charles  on  the  I2th  of 
April;  for  he  writes  that  he  was.  resolved  at  all  risks 
to  go  to  Monta^uil.     Three  days  later,:  the  latter 
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proposals  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Chinch* 
or  find  some  means  of  getting  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch. .  The  latter  were  equally  zealous  to 
convert  the  King  to  Presbyterianism,  a  task  which 
was  undertaken  by  Henderson,  one  of  their  most 
eminent  theological  advocates.  His  correspondence 
with  Charles  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  jprin/- 
dples,  expressed  by  both. 
7%e  King : .  My  conscience,  history,  and  my  coro^ 

,   nation  oath  bind  me  to  maintain  the  Episcopal  Con» 
stitution  of  the  Church. 
Henderson:  In  the  most  ancient  Christian  Church 

.  there  were  no  bishops,  and  the  Refiirmation  under 
Henry  VIII.  was  incomplete.  Though  an  oath  is 
sacred,  yet  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  obUgatton 

,  to  observe  it  ceases.     If  your  &ther's  spirit  could  at 

.  this  moment  speak  to  you,  he  would  advise  you  not 
to  incur  such  great  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  men  who 

.  would  rather  destroy  the  throne  with  themselves 

.  than  perish  alone. 

The  King :  Alterations  are  good  only  when  they  are 
evidently  improvements,  and  what  Henry  YIII.  began 

.  was  completed  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  The 
present  Presbyterian  system,  too,  is  not  older  than 
Calvin,  and  its  superiority  to  Episcopacy  is  rather 
Hsserted  than  proved.  The  motive  or  the  condition 
of  the  coronatioa  oath  still  continues,  and  can  least 
of  all  be  abolished  by  the  Parliament  as  it  is  now 
constituted.     Lastly,  if  my  father  s  spirit  could  speak 
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drstttothei*  16  lit  lM»t  B#wc»k  a  f  oondation  to  build  my 

fidth  upon.    Ml  i^rtft  tharotigh^  the  people^  and  ori« 

giiiatifig  Hithi^lie  low^i-  cksft  seems  to  merio  be  not 

much  better  than  rebellian^  and  cannot  by  any  'means 

be  justified  by  Scriptiite.    The  Gfatircih  cannot  flourish 

wilihout  dril  ^liey ;  no  new  offices  hwe,  howev^« 

been  iiatroduced  into  the  Churiib  in  England ;  nay, 

there  are  more  iii  Sliotla^  ittelf^  for  msUnce,  the 

moderators  ef  assenibne^.  llie  Apostles  were  neither 

bishops  properly  so  ecdledi  nor  priests  ia  the  modern 

sense  Of 'the  tiBrms;  and  aa  there'  is  a  differ^ice 

between  the  Aposttes  and  Pre^yters/  so  is  there 

between  the  modern  EpiSeopfid  Constitution  and  the 

liMtApostolic&^ernihentefthe'ChQrdi.   Spiritual 

ambition  is  l^  no  meaM  confined  to  ike  Pope ;  for 

m8tanee>  I  do  not  confiiderit  as  a  pMof  of  humility 

to  desire  to  be  wholly  mdependent*  oflhe  Eing»  and 

a  papacy  of  the  muMtnde  might  be  as  dangerous  as 

that  <^  Some.    Kings  should  certainly  not  cause  the 

Church  to  endure  aiBiction ;  but  I  thiidc  it  quite 

unlawful  for  subjects  to  make  wur^m  their  legitimate 

Sovereign;  e<mn  in  their  own  defence.    • 

So  much  may  s^nre'  to  c^racteme  a  dispute  in 
which  the'  King'  approved'  hims^  a; 'Uatt^  for  his 
th^ogfeal  opponent^  wh^  iof  the  neqdA '  spoke  with 
gi^^at  ^"a^-df  iih6  Bing'a  knowle^  and  acuteness. 
The  questton  wUo'thad  die-advanftage  is  fi»r  the  most 
part;  decided' ^adctodiftj^  to  <^e  jifficoHceived  opinions 
of  those  Who  har($' ^djg€id  oPil^  yet'wd  may  observe' 

u2 
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"Since  the  war  is  end4dr  feays  Wbitelodke,  ''new 
divisions  arise !  Even  after  vietory  we  'find  n6 
repose,  no  secnrity,  no  confidence.  Let  xjdi  pray 'to 
God  that  we  may* '  never  f^ain  i^ee  8Uch  miiil^pc^ 
times."  In  Charl'es'tr  WorRs  there  are  thirty-^ght 
letters  and  proposals  printed,  wbl^b  he  Moeesdi^efy 
made  for  peace,  but  none  led  to  the  desired  objeet* 
Now,  after  his  adherents  were  en<^ely  disansied^  his 
adversaries  demanded  of  him  flie^  revcpcatiotr  of  >  afl 
measures  against  the  Parliament,  and  the  i*onfftmia^ 
tion  of  all  its  resblntions  ;  hii»  aec^fifefi  to  ih^  Oovty^ 
nant,  Hie  annihilation  of  the  'HighjChttth,  thd 
settleibent  of  retigiod  fot  Eb^^Hc^,  'SiMlkLtjA;  and: 
Ireland  according  t6  fhe  will  Of  tlM  F^tliament,  neW 
laws  against  the  Jesuits  add  'Fb^iSts;  the^  edntotioi^ 
of  Catholics  by  Pwtestants,  the^  recojjni^loniof'fadl 
debts  that  had  been  contraeled»  -  the '  remmmaikiMi 
of  all  authority  over  flie  arm^for  fweMy^yoatB^tlie 
exclusion  of  the  Peei«  ereafedeineel^y  164^  andthfe 
sanction  of  the  measures  which  had'b^n'  r^oiiveA 
tipon  against  the  delinquents.  'ThbFaiiiamMtliad 
divided  these  into  eleven  ola8Ms,^wlHdhwer^«toii0 
subjected  to  enorniotis  {>uni6hme«te^fimn  thafc*  of  li^^ 
treason  downwards,  t^onfisdatioil  of  prdperty;  o&o.» 
No  person  who  had  done  ihe  ieastforthe  King  or 
^nst  the  Parliament  was  sdfe  •  in  biff  person^  dr 
property.  Itt  «fikrt^  they  were  lesolved  to^bave'  no 
anmesty  whatever;'  :    •  .^   ••  )    .  -    J  •  /t.     .  j; 
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IiiixLto  Enghad^  aad  by  somemean&;dr  oHier  make 
tbemselTeB  jnastera  cf  hinL  (^)  The  daily  incteatmg 
oonpfadnte  of. the  misery  and  distress  ivhich  the 
'Sootohi  anxiy  canted  in  the  northern  comities^  aid 
Ihe-laige!  demands  in  money  which  the  Scotch  mfide 
'  nitbmore  and  moie  urgency  for  the  assistance  they  had 
rendered,  at /length  gave  to  all  these  doubts  >a  ceitaan 
ditedtion,  and  reduced  them  to  two  questions  which 
Ji^)parently  were  not  mixed  together,  but  weve  most 
wsentialiy  connected^  namely.  How  mudh  does  £ng^ 
ilandb  owe  to  the  Scotch;  and  are  the  Scotdi  bound 
to:deli?er  uptheKing"?  •  * 

'The  Scotch  demanded  no  lefts  than  ^£500,000,  and 
were  not  to  be  put  off  with  the  observation  that  the 
Iftioie  contest  had  been  cdrried  on  foi^  their  advantage 
iilso,  and  that  they  had  already  suffloiently  paid 
themsdves  in  the  northeiii  counties  of  England. 
Thc^  well  knew  what  additional  weight  they  coitdd 
throw  into  the  scale  to  support  -their  deniand. 
Though  the  English  Parliament  had  prohibited  the 
King,  with  ithe  harshest  threat^,  from  icoming  to 
Loiidott;  many  compfedned  that  from  want  of  confi- 
dence he  had  given  himself  up  to  tbe  SfeMch:army, 
rather  *  than  to'  the  Englkfa  Pariiameht; '  that*  that 
army;  'paid  by  England,  could  have  no  bright,  on 
Engiish  ground,  to  the  person  of  the  King,  with 
whom  they  were  at  open  war;  besides,  all  had 
sworn  in  the  Covenant  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  just  that  the 
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tans  especially  considered  the  unconditional  accep- 
tance of  the  Covenant  to  be  as  natural  and  eqni-. 
table  as  it  was  n^Bcessary  and  commendable.  "  But/' 
addis  Baillie^  ^^'it  has  always  been  the  Kings 
ndifeitttne  never  to  do  anything  at  the  right  time, 
but  to  ^  grant  ev^iything  only  from  compulsion :  and 
yet  thie>  blind  may  see  that  if  he  perseveres  in  playing 
the  fodrhe  will  be  compelled  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
confined  within  narrower  limits."  The  Scotch,  too, 
had  talreadjr  resolved  that  the  adoption  of  the  Cove- 
nant-did not  bind  them  to  assist  the  King  against 
England,  and  that  he  should  not  exercise  any  right 
of  G^emment  till  he  had  accepted  the  terms  laid. 
befi>r6  him  in  the  name  of  both  kingdoms.  Lanerick, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  accordingly  wrote 
to  Charles :  •'  I  beseech  your  Majesty  most  earnestly, 
for  your  own  account  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  your, 
children  and  the  country,  at  least  to  accept  the  pro-, 
posals  relative  to  religion ;  otherwise  nothing  can  be 
done  for  you.  The  most  rigorous  measures  will  be 
adopted  against  your  Majesty ;  you  will  be  thrown 
aside,  and  they  will  govern  without  you." 

The  King  still  considered  such  absolute  con-, 
cessions  as  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  hoped  that  the 
equilibrium  of  the  parties  opposed  to  him  would,  in 
in  the  end,  place  the  decision  in  his  hands  (^).  In 
&ct  many  of  the  Scotch  would  perhaps  have  given, 
way  in  some  points,  for  fear  of  the  Independents,  but 
the  Clergy,  whom  Guthrie  calls,  ignorant,  bloody. 
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bfA  expresdy  desiied  to  be  oiear  his  two  Houses  of 
Parliament^  and  as  the  Parliament  oi  England  had 
jHToposed  Hohnby  House  for  his  abode^  with  respect 
to  his  personal  safety^  as  he  has  given  no  satisfiustoiy 
answer  to  the  propositions,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pie» 
serve  friendship  with  England,  and  to  prevent  nflw 
Rubles ;  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  his  Majesty,  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Par- 
}iai9ent  of  England,  and  of  this  kingdom,  declares  its 
ooncurrence  for  his  Majesty's  going  to  Holmby 
Hbuse,  or  some  other  of  his  Majesty's  houses  in  or 
about  London,  there  to  remain  till  he  gives  8atisfiu> 
tion  to  both  his,  kingdoms  in  the  pr(^>ositions  of 
{peace. 

During  the  deliberations^  Hamilton,  Lanerick,  and 
a  lew  fiiends  of  the  King,  used  all  imaginable  argu^t 
jnents  against  this  resolution.  They  appealed  to  the 
past  and  present  times,  and  to  posterity,  to  honor,  duty, 
and  compassion,  to  the  glory  of  courageous  behaviour, 
and  the  shame  of  cowardice.  Nayj  Iianeriek.said 
he  would  sooner  lay  his  head  upon  the  bloc^  than 
agr^  to  such  a  proposal. 

Thos^  worthy  men  did  not  indeed  succeedi  by  these 
and  similar  arguments,  in  wholly  defeating  the  decir 
opn  ivhich  th^  blamed  (^)^  but  it  was  probably 
owing  to  their  influence  that  Ihe  following  addition 
was  nuide^  '*  that  till  the  conclusion  of  peace,  no  harm, 
pr^udiccu  injury,  nor  violence  be  done  to  his  royal 
person ;  that  there  be  no  change  of  government,  other 
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liiey  told  tiie  King  that  it  had  been  necefistry  *^ 
QMne  to  a  resolution^  because  he  had  not  acoepted  the 
Covenant  and  the  cooditioiis  submitted  to  him.  Xa 
Charles's  question,  whether  they  meant  to  deliyet  hitii 
Dp^  they  replied  (in  order  tosave  appearances,  aa  if 
And  matter  had  been  efifoeted  -without  their,  taking  ao. 
Bctrre  part)»  that  their  garrison  would  retire  fiom 
Ae  place,  and  the  Eng^h  enter  it  at  the  somfe  mo- 
nM&t.  They  added  that  Charles  would  beneceived 
by  his  people  widi  every  mark  of  regard,  and  that  nd 
SSng  of  England  had  been,  so  powerful  as  he*(^)i 
Sncfa  evasions  and  smooth  speeehes,  however,  could 
not  deceive  .  contemporaries  or  posterity.  Even; 
writers  of  that  age  say  that  th^  objections  to  the 
giving  up  the. King  were  made  only  for  the siAie^of 
raising  the  price.  Their  conduct  was  composed;  of 
religious  hypocrisy,  cowar&e,  want  of  feeling;  p^r- 
jinry,  and  treason.  It  waa  alleged,  by  way  of  exeitte, 
both  then  and  in  modem  times,  that  Scotltmd  could 
notexpose  itself  for  the  King's  sake  to  'a  war  wi^ 
itsimoie  poweiiul  neighboin-,  whidi  in  the  end  ^vroold 
haJve  ledto  the  same  result ;  and  ithat  Ute  money  had 
bben^  Icrng  since  demanded  ind  promised  kit  Mher 
reasons, :  and  eoold  not  by<  any  means  be«onsider6d  ai 
the  price  of  the  sale  of  the  Kiqgi?  It-ii^aB  iobfy  by  deUviiiu 
itig  him  up  that  the  fatal  utor  eocdd  be  tvi^i  that;  the 
amnies  mightbedisbanded,  and  that  of  BngltodywlttdL 
cmiiriB|ed<^lDdependentSiberendereldlMrml^^  L$M- 
ly,  the  Scotch  Parliament  had  declared,  in  sufficiently 
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In  spite  of  all  excitenient,  tb^Q  respectful  yeneraiioA 
fgpr  the  majesty  of  ^  King,  and  natural  compassion  for 
one  reduced  ^o  low^bad  not  been  wholly  banished 
from  the  simple  minds  of  the  people,  by  ambitioib 
selfidmesSf  and  false  learning  :  for  instance,  when  a 
puritanical  minister  preached  an  insolent  sem^on  \^ 
for^  the  King,  and  when  th^  sermon  was  ended,  ci^lled 
for  the  52nd-  Psalm,  which  begins  "  Why  dost  thoi^ 
tyrant,  boast  thyself,  thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ;'* 
the  King  arose  and  called  for  the  56th,  Psalm,  which  '• 
b£^^  "  Haye  mercy.  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray,  for  n^^, 
would  me  devour;"  the  congregation  refused  to  jqi^.^ 
in  the  Psalm  proposed  by  the  preacher,  and  joiii^ 
aloud  in  that  ca^ed  for  by  the  King.      Whqn  .he 
arrived  at  l>lewcastle,  the  people  received  him  wil^ 
ringmg  of  bells  and  bonfires;  wherefore,  to  ch^q^ 
these  demonstrations,  a  declaration  was  issued,  1^2^, ; 
notwithstanding  his  presence,  everybody  should  obey 
the  Parliament.      At    Nottingham,  Fairfax,    wi|^ . 
many  officers,  received  him,  kissed  his  hand,  ajo^^ 
shqwed  him  every  mark  of  exterual  respects  "  On  the , 
w;ho^  :^oad  to  Holmby,"  says    Sanderson,  "  espcK^ 
ally  in  the   towns,  the  people  flocked  together  i» 
incrediUe  multitudes,  joyfully  eKclaimin^/  Hosanna> 
Go4  save  the  King,'  while  the  more^alm  obsjerfftits, 
sh^  tears  and  p;resaged  the  melanchqly  fuftiare."    : 

Livllow^a  violet  adversairy  of  Charles^  not  oulf  < 
conQn^/  this  fu^count,  but  adds,   "  Though  tho  Ki^, 
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was  defeated,  a  pnsoner,  and  wholly  powerless,  the 
people  still  thought  that  he  possessed  his  tights,  that 
he  was  above  responsibility,  and  in  a  situation,  too, 
to  give  pardon,  not  to  need  or  to  receive  it'*  On  the 
road  from  Newcastle  to  Holmby  House,  the  inha- 
bitants flocked  in  crowds  from  all  quarters,  fell 
on  their  knees  before  him,  brought  their  sick,  that  he 
might  touch  and  cure  ibem,  and  honored  him  as  if  he 
alone  was  able  to  restore  peace  and  security. 

This  good-natured  interest  of  the  multitude  was, 
however,  of  no  avail,  in  opposition  to  the  smaller 
number  of  bold  and  active  innovators ;  nay,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  English  Parliament,  so  mnch 
had  circumstances  changed,  to  prove  from  the  Co?e- 
nant  that  care  must  be  taken  of  the  King's  safety, 
Martin  replied ;  **  Has  he  not  broken  the  peace,  and 
what  binds  the  Parliament  to  take  this  care  f  In 
fact  the  only  care  taken  was  to  inspect  his  cor- 
respondence, to  suffer  no  friends  to  approach  him, 
to  force  some  sealous  Puritans  upon  him,  in  the 
place  of  his  own  chaplains ;  and,  at  times,  to  ask  their 
prisoner  whether  he  did  not  feel  himself  more  at  his 
ease  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  "  It  is  more  jost^ 
he  answered  **  that  I  should  be  with  those  who  hare 
bought,  than  with  those  whohave  sold  me.**  "  Thisgi?- 
ing  up  of  the  King,"*  says  Montreuil,  "  has  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  English  towards  the  Scotch,  even 
to  detestation.    They  do  not  cease  to  reproach  them 
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thQ ,  Eo^lj^h  offiiaeES  were  oldig0d  to  u$6  tisrsaks 
and  blows^  to  Innde^  the  women  at  N^wct^tle  from 
pursiuag  iiifi  Scotch  ^nison  and  p^^ipg  them  ^3i 
Bton^.,(*)  ■     ,,>.■.  ••    •: 
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NOTES.-CHAPTER    III. 


(1)  Page  208.  Seobett^  p.  37.  Clarendon  in  many  places, 
for  instance.  Vol.  II.  p.  211,  264.  Many  irr^^arities  took 
place  at  the  new  elections  ;  and  during  the  summer  vacations, 
when  many  Members  of  Parliament  absented  themsdves,  tfaoie 
who  remained  carried  thor  i^ans  into  eSect  with  the  mors  ease. 
JSbUis,  p.  41,  42. 

(2)  Page  214.  According  to  Qarke^s  Edition  of  the  life  of 
James  I.  Vol.  I.  p.  11, 17,  each  army  consisted  of  10  or  12,000 
men,  and  on  both  sides  only  about  1,500  were  killed. 

(3)  Page  215.  In  November,  the  House  of  Commons  u- 
sented  to  a  petition  for  peace,  lest  the  people  should  grow  cold. 
Journab  of  the  Lorde^  Vol.  V.  p.  431. 

(4)  Page  218.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  who  commanded  in 
Bristol,  was  afterwards  condemned  to  deadi  by  a  court-martial 
of  the  Parliamentary  army,  but  pardoned  by  Essex.  The  Boj- 
alists  did  not  strictly  observe  the  conditions  that  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  neces* 
sary  to  be  so  particular  with  rebels.  IF'hUeloeket  p.  67.  da- 
rendon^  Vol.  VI.  p.  144. 

(5)  Page  218.  Hampden  was  not  a  perfectiy  &ultle9s  cha- 
racter, but  far  purer  than  Mirabeau :  the  death  of  both  was 
ultimately  a  misfortune  both  for  King  and  country. 

(6)  Page  220.  He  did  npt  die  of  the  lousy  disease,  but  of 
the  effects  of  great  age  and  exertions.  JRushnforih^  Vol.  HI. 
p.  2,  276.  According  to  a  Narrative  of  the  Disease  of  Mr.  Pym, 
published  at  London  at  the  time,  he  died  in  consequence  of  a 
tumour  in  the  bowels. 
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(7)  Page  223.  Pari.  HUt  Vol.  HI.  p.  115.  ScobeU, 
p.  73,  75.  The  following  duties  were  imposed :  on  beer,  per 
barrel,  from  2  to  8  shillings ;  on  cider,  per  hogshead,  2  shillings ; 
on  wine,  per  quart,  1  to  2  pence ;  on  English  tobacco,  per  lb. 
2  shillings ;  on  foreign  tobacco,  4  shillings.  Journals  of  the 
Commons,  Vol.  III.  p.  88,  107,  331,  417.  Du^dale,  p.  127.  In 
almost  all  direct  taxes,  the  Catholics  were  taxed  higher  than 
the  Protestants,  and  the  Becusants  double.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  II. 
p.  842. 

(8)  Page  223.  The  Journals  of  the  Parliament  record  num- 
berless high  fines  of  this  kind ;  thus,  the  Earl  of  Thanet  paid 
£20,000.  Journals  of  the  Commons,  Vol.  IV.  p.  645,  V.  64. 
^th  the  fifth  part  of  what  was  afterwards  raised  by  taxation, 
(sajB  Cftarendon,  Vol.  V.  p.  68)  the  King  and  the  State  would 
have  been  saved. 

(9)  Page  225.  The  Hothams  had  not  indeed  yet  entered  into 
any  positive  engagement  to  quit  the  Parliament,  but  they  were 
resolved  to  do  so,  and  behaved  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
timidity  and  selfishness,  that  at  such  a  time  Iheir  ruin  was  inevi- 
table. Clarendon,  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  183.  Bushworth^ 
p.  2,  803. 

(10)  Page  227.  HoUxs,  p.  9.  Pari  Hist.  Vol.  H.  p.  159. 
Already,  in  August,  1642,  we  find  a  lord  complaining  that  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  away  firom  the  Upper  House,  "  by  scorns, 
menaces,  and  affronts  from  the  people.'*  Ellu^s  Letters,  2nd 
series,  Vol.  V.  p.  295. 

(11)  Page  227.  Pari  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  2,  357,  369.  Jour- 
ncUs  of  the  Lords,  Vol.  VII.  p.  333.  The  Queen  did  not  wish 
3eace  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  at  London. 
Charles's  JTorks,  Vol.  I.  p.  305. 

(12)  Page  229.  Burnet  Hamilton,  p.  247,  250.  Many  No- 
blemen and  Clergymen  of  both  parties  disapproved  of  such 
iolent  proposals  and  measures,  but  self-interest,  fear,  and  dis- 
itis&ction  acted  together.  Guthrie,  Mem.  p.  127,  195.  Cook^ 
^ol.  III.  p.  71,73,  97. 

x2 
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(13)  Page  231.  Laing^  Vol.  III.  p.  230  relates  that  Mod- 
troae  offered  to  the  King,  in  1641,  to  murder  Hamilton  and 
Argyle  aa  hia  enemies. 

(14)  Page  231.  When  Leslie  was  created  Sail  of  Leveahe 
promised  never  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  King ;  nowitivss 
said  to  he  for  freedom  and  justice.  MotUeiih^  p.  80.  jCott^, 
Vol.  III.  p.  259. 

(15)  Page  231.  JoumaU  of  the  Lards,  Vol.  V.  p.  387; 
Pari  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  24,  331,  350,  521,  &c.  The  numbers 
often  vary.  The  King  aflirmed  that  there  were  in  London  only 
eighty  Members  of  the  House  of  Conunons  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Lords  (^Parl  Hiat.  Vol.  II.  p.  18 ;)  and  WTuieloeke,  p.  77,nyB, 
there  were  at  Oxford  only  eighty  Conunoners  and  forty  Loidi. 
Ckarendan^s  Life,  VoL  II.  p.  148,  says,  the  ParliameDt  it 
London  was  reduced  to  a  fifth  part  of  its  number,  and  acted  as 
if  were  complete.  The  Members  of  Parliament  who  left  LondoD 
were  thrown  into  Prison  as  soon  as  they  could  be  found. 

(16)  Page  236.  Pari  Hiat.  Vol.  III.  p.  328 ;  Clarenifm, 
Vol.  VII:  p.  260 :  BaUUe,  Vol.  II.  p.  60,  says  of  Ciomwdl,  in 
September,  1644,  "  he  is  a  very  wise  and  active  head,  univerullj 
beloved  as  religious  and  strict ;  being  a  known  Independent,  tbe 
most  of  the  soldiers  who  love  new  ways  put  themsdves  imdff 
his  command." 

(17)  Page  240.  According  to  a  report  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador, the  bill  passed  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  only,  which  was  a  proxy,  produced  when  it  speared 
that  the  numbers  pro  and  con  were  equal ;  and  when  the  Earl 
of  Essex  produced  another  proxy  on  the  opposite  side,  it  vas 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  that  Nobleman  was  a  Catholic,  and 
had  fled  to  Ireland. 

(18)  Page  240.  It  was  in  the  same  manner  that  Bonaparte 
got  rid  ofSieyes. 

(19)  Page  241.  A  few  proud,  self-^conceited,  hot-headed 
Sectarians  had  got  into  the  highest  places,  and  were  Cromwell's 
chief  favourites,  and  by  their  very  heat  and  activity  bore  down  the 
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rest,  or  carried  them  along  with  them.   Orme's  Life  of  Baxi^tr^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  65. 

(20)  Page  248.  A  report  of  the  French  Ambassador  even 
•ays  :  of  twenty  Lords  who  were  in  London,  only  nine  appeared, 
Kiidfive  of  them  consented  to  the  execution,  chiefly  because  they 
wished  to  shew  their  compliance  in  a  matter  in  which  they  were 
indifferent,  and  because  they  knew  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  save  him. 

(21)  Page  249.  According  to  CooJc,  Vol.  III.  p.  69,  only 
about  seventy  Clergy  appeared.  Each  Member  received  four 
shillings  a  day. 

(22)  Page  250.  BaUlie,  Vol.  II!  p.  97 ;  when  the  Assembly, 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  (April,  1644)  endeavoured,  in  repre- 
sentations to  Parliament,  to  act  as  an  independent  body,  it  w  s 
severely  reprimanded,  and  told  that  it  could  deliberate  on 
nothing  imless  commissioned  to  do  so,  and  still  less  decide 
without  the  Parliament.  Pari,  Hist,  Vol.  III.  p.  460 ;  Jour- 
nals  of  the  Commons^  Vol.  IV.  p.  518. 

(23)  Page  252.  We  cannot  discuss  here  how  the  priests,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  laity,  form  an  aristocracy,  and  the 
bishops  collectively  a  monarchy. 

(24)  Page  254.  In  a  creed  of  the  Brownists  is  the  following 
passage  :  Ccetum  quemlibet  particularem,  esse  totam  integram  et 
perfectam  Ecclesiam,  ex  suis  partibus  constantem,  inunediate 
et  independenter  (quod  ad  alias  ecclesias)  sub  ipso  Christo. 
Vaughan^  Vol.  II.  p.  256. 

(25)  Page  254.  The  Independents  gave  to  every  male  com- 
municant the  right  of  voting  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
determining  points  of  doctrine,  in  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  Clergymen,  &c.     Baillie,  Vol.  II.  p.  67. 

(26)  Page  254.  Thomas  Erastus  (Lieber)  died  in  1583,  at 
Basle,  as  professor  of  medicine.  The  Seekers  affirmed  that  the 
true  Scriptures  were  lost,  and  they  sought  for  them.  Orme^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  127. 
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(27)  Page  254.  We  cannot  here  enter  more  minntdy  into 
the  differences  among  the  principal  parties ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  main  gradations. 

(28)  Page  254.  A  difference  arose  among  &e  Independents 
themselves,  (says  Bailliej  VoL  11.  p.  24)  when  a  Mr.  WSlianis 
taught,  that  there  was  no  true  church  on  earth,  because  man 
ought  to  serve  God  in  his  own  waj. 

(29)  Page  255.  However  we  are  only  half  entitled  to  look  on 
the  Independents  as  necessarily  Republicans,  for  under  other 
circumstances  they  were  zealous  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.     Vau^han^  I.  260. 

(30)  Page  255.  Among  them  may  be  reckoned  those  alio 
who  were  already  at  that  time  designated  by  the  name  of 
Batumaiists^  who  recognised  in  State  and  Church  only  what 
coincided  with  their  reason,  in  which  they  were  in  danger  of 
setting  up  their  individual  arbitrary  opinions  as  absolute  reason. 
Clarendon^  Slate  Papers^  Vol.  II.  app.  XL. 

(31 )  Page  257.  The  Independents  (says  Baillie,  Yd.  II. 
p.  67, 85)  require  from  every  member  of  the  congregation, 
besides  a  creed  (for  the  most  part  Calvinistic)  and  moni 
conduct,  such  signs  of  grace  that  all  may  be  convinced  of  his 
regeneration.    They  also  allowed  every  one  to  preach. 

(32)  Page  257.  Many  rejected  the  doctrine  of  angels,  devils, 
sacraments,  and  even  denied  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

(33)  Page  258.  This  was  connected  with  the  question, 
how  far  those  may  be  tolerated  who  condenm  all  toleration. 

(34)  Page  259.  The  lawyers  in  the  Pariiament  considered 
the  spiritual  authority  as  emanating  from  the  temporal  power, 
and  joined  the  Independents,  ^eale,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  314;  £m- 
yorrf,  Vol.  V.  p.  273. 

(35)  Page  259.  There  were  frightful  excesses,  plundering, 
and  murder  even,  in  the  Parliamentary  army  at  the  beginnii^  of 
1645.     IThiUloeke,  p.  126. 

(36)  Page  261.  J^Teale,  Vol.  III.  p.  212,  219;  Cook,  Vol.  HI. 
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p.  92.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Parliament  had  caused  the 
Hothanu  to  be  executed,  so  did  Cromwell,  in  the  sequel,  have 
this  Lowe  put  to  death.     Clar4ndan^  Vol.  XII.  p.  264. 

(37)  Page  262.  A  proposal,  supported  by  several  Lords,  to 
put  this  question  wholly  aside,  and  immediately  to  enter  on  the 
details,  was  called  by  others  an  unjustifiable  abandonment  of 
principles. 

(38)  Page  266.  France  however  (according  to  the  Neffoci- 
atkm§  Secretes  de  Munster,  Vol.  I.  p.  69)  granted  the  Queen  a 
considerable  sum  to  retrieve  her  afiairs.  Flaaean^  Vol.  Ill/ 
p.  90  ;  Clarendon,  Vol.  VI.  p.  322. 

(39)  Page  276.    It  only  remains  doubtful  whether  the  docu- 
ment is  genuine  by  which  Charles  promises  to  give  his  daughter 
to  the  son  of  Glamorgan,  with  a  dowry  of  £300,000.  Warner ^ 
p.  373,  378 ;  Br.  354  ;  Leland,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  285. 

(40)  Page  279.     Petitions  for  peace  and  a  suspension  of  hos 
kttities,  which  were  addressed  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
&om  many  quarters,  were  ill  received  in  London;    nor  was 
Btny  neutrality  tolerated.    Journals  of  the  Lords,  Vol.  VII. 
p.  484. 

(41)  Page  280.  Pari.  Hut.  Vol.  HI.  p.  438,  452,  458.  He 
added  however,  only  they  should  not  trouble  his  adherents,  nor 
confiscate  their  estates,  nor  compel  them  to  adopt  the  Cove- 
nant.   JThiUloclce,  p.  224 ;    Clarendon,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  206. 

(42)  Page  282.  Clarendon  StaU  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  211. 
228.    JsTegoctations  de  M.  Montreuil, 

(43)  Page  283.  10th  January,  1646.  Negoeiatums  de  M. 
Montreuil. 

(44)  Page  286.  Charles  had  several  times  been  in  such 
hstrcss  for  money  at  Oxford,  that  his  household  had  been 
supported  by  the  Sundays*  ofiferings.  Ellis's  Letters,  second 
leries,  Vol.  V.  p.  319. 

(45)  Page  286.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  HI.  p.  63  ;  Warmck,  p. 
I,  5.  The  arrival  of  the  Khig  in  London  was  feared,  because 
le  would  gain  a  great  party.    Ludlow,  p.  68 ;  Baillie,  Vol.  II; 
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p.  206.  At  the  taking  of  Oxford  Prince  Jamc^t  was  made 
prisoner ;  all  die  officers,  except  Fair&x,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
Cromwell  alone  also  knelt  to  him.  Clarke^  Life  of  James  II. 
Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

(46)  Page  287.  Mem.  de  Maniraee,  Vol.  I.  p.  124.  In 
spite  of  Montrose's  remonstrances,  the  King  confirmed  his 
Older,  and  Montrose  went  to  France. 

(47)  Page  288.    Sysart  ofU.  de  MamreuU. 

(48)  Page  295.  Bepart  of  M.  Grigium  to  M.  Briemn, 
October,  1646. 

(49)  Page  297.  Lainff,  Vol.  lU.  p.  357,  359.  A  peace 
concluded  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  with  the  CathoKci  in 
Ireland  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  King,  but  only  revrred 
certain  reproaches.  Dumoni^  Vol.  VL  p.  1 ;  Neal^  Vol.  Ill; 
p.  274,  315.  The  death  of  Essex,  too,  (he  died  the  14th  of 
September,  1646)  was  a  loss  to  the  King. 

(50)  Page  299.  According  to  Sandereon,  p.  939,  940,  and 
WkUeloeke^  p.  240,  it  was  decided  in  die  Scotch  Parliament, 
by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes,  that  the  King  should  not  be 
brought  to  Scotland. 

(51)  Page  300.  Ludlow,  p.  71.  After  the  King  had  been 
given  up,  it  is  not  likdy  that  they  would  ever  have  received 
the  mon^. 

(52)  Page  301.  Letter  from  M.  Montreal  to  M.  Brienm, 
February  12,  I947. 

(53)  Page  302.  If  the  Scotch,  (says  Montreuil  in  a  BqK»t 
of  the  end  of  Januaiy,  1647)  deliver  up  the  King,  they  act  con- 
trary to  their  duty  and  to  what  they  have  promised. 

(54)  Page  302.  For  untQ  the  English  dispose  of  the  King, 
the  Scots  are  not  like  to  have  £40,000,  a  considerable  sum  lor 
Scots  to  sell  their  souls.  SandereoH^  p.  927.  The  French 
Minister,  Brienne,  writes  in  termse  qually  offensive, "  Endea- 
vour to  gain  over  the  Chano^or  of  Scotland  himself  with 
money,  he  will  not  offended  by  it,  because  he  is  a  Scotchman ; 
that  is  to  say  self-interested." 
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(55)  Page  302.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  received  for  himself 
and  his  friends  £43,000  ;  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  £50,000, 
&c.  Nor  was  it  douhted  that  the  Ministers  also  were  rewarded ; 
yet  the  same  was  conveyed,  that  the  proportions  came  not  so 
publicly  known.  Ghtthrie's  Mem.  p.  197 ;  NecU^  Vol.  IIL 
p.  304 ;  Lamg,  VoL  m.  p.  364,  369 ;  Brodie,  Vol.  IV.  p.  75; 
History  of  the  Covenant^  Vol.  I.  p.  122;  Lingard,\o\.X. 
p.  353. 

(56)  Page  305;    ^egoeiations  deM.de  MontreuU  Letter 
a  M.  Brienne,  Feb.  12, 1647. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From  the  Delivering  up  of  the  King,  to  his  Death. 

[1647— 1(?49.] 

Tuu8»  the  Scotch  and  English  Presbyterians 
had  triumphed  in  the  state  and  in  the  chnrch, 
made  the  King  a  prisoner,  expelled  -  the  bishops, 
and  arranged  everything  according  to  their  own 
pleasure.  But  at  the  very  moment  that  absdute 
power  appeared  to  pass  into  their  hands,  and  their 
system  to  be  confirmed  for  all  ages,  they  woe 
already  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  nay»  after 
they  had  attained  the  highest  elcTation,  they  neces- 
sarily, in  spite  of  all  tiieir  struggles,  fdl  iridi 
accelerated  Telocity.  Only  fear  of  the  ELing»  and 
hatred  of  him,  had  hitherto  kept  together  the 
opposite  extremes ;  but  after  the  monarchical  element 
of  the  constitution  had  been  rashly  and  nnjusdy 
thrown  aside,  it  appeared  in  another  form,  and 
endeayoured  to  recover  its  influence.  The  history  of 
the  English  revolution  shows  first  the  just  struggle  of 
liberal-minded  men  against  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  monarchical  power ;    then  the  contest  of  extrava- 
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gant  zealots  gainst  temperate  royalty ;  then  the  love 
of  liberty  in  the  army,  composed  of  Independents, 
comes  forward  against  the  narrow-minded  intolerance 
of  the  Presbyterians,  but  naturally  degenerates  into 
military  licaitioushess,  and  thus  leads,  through 
anarchy,  to  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  This  last 
turn  and  deyelopment  being  so  very  remarkable,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  describe  it  in  detail. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1647,  the  King  arrived 
at  Holmby  House,  and  only  three  days  later,  on 
the  19th,  the  great  struggle  began  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents^  the  Parliament 
and  the  army  between;  HoUis,  Glynn,  Waller, 
Stapleton,  &c.  on  the  one  side,  and  Fair&x,  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  &c.  on  the  other.  The  Presbyterians 
were  united  by  their  consistent  system  in  a 
more  uniform  course  of  action,  and  thereby  doubled 
their  power;  whereas  Ibeir  adversaries  appeared 
to  be  weakened  by  the  diversity  of  sentiments 
prevailing  among  them,  and  l3ie  more  marked  chap 
racter  of  the  individual  leaders.  As '  the  Puritans, 
however,  treated  with  intolerance  all  persons  of 
a  different  opinion,  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
imite  in  resisting,  and  found  in  the  anny  an  illegal 
but  douUy  dangerous  point  of  union.  Many 
thought  that,  in  order  to  avert  this  danger,  they 
must  above  all  things,  seek  to  gain  the  commander^ 
iu«chief. 
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Fairfax  was  a  courageous^  disinterested,  and  well- 
meaning  man,  whose  personal  character  essentiaDj 
contributed  to  the  successful  issue  of  this  war. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  best  intentions,  assist  in  promoting 
what  is  bad,  because  they  have  not  strength  of 
mind  to  foresee,  nor  resolution  to  destroy  it;  who 
almost  unconsciously  bring  on  revolutions,  but 
are  incapable  of  checking  or  of  directing  them. 
Weak  through  credulity^  and  credulous  throi^ 
weakness  and  good  nature,  he  was  almost  always 
but  an  instrument  to  promote  the  objects  of 
others*  and  helped  to  execute  what  he  himself  did 
not  approve ;  till,  confoimded  at  the  dreadful  bat 
inevitable  turn,  he  retired  from  the  scene  with  the 
poor  consolation  that  even  his  adversaries  did 
not  ascribe  to  him  the  evil,  which  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  accomplished  under  his  name. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  was  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  surpassed  him  and  all  the  others.  Bom  cm 
the  15th  of  April,  1599,  of  respectable  parents, 
in  decent  drcimistances,  well  educated,  thou^ 
not  learned  or  generally  informed ;  after,  as  it 
seems,  a  more  or  less  irregular  course  of  life 
converted  to  the  rigid  piety  of  those  times,  f ) 
married  early,  and  a  good  husband  and  fitfaer. 
In  the  last  Parliament  but  one,  he  sat  as  Member 
for  Huntingdon ;  in  the  Long  Parliament,  for  Cam- 
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bridge ;    and  gave  offence    by  the   negligence   of 
his  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  by  the  singu- 
larity and  confiisedness  of  his  language.     But  he 
soon    manifested  so  much    activity    and    practical 
g^ood  sense,  so  much  ability  in  influencing  others, 
and  catching  the  tone  of   his    age,  that  he  was 
employed,  first  in  numerous    Committees    of  the 
Parliament,    and  afterwards  in  the  army :   he,  in 
&ct,    decided    everything.      At  the  beginning    of 
his  career,  he  had,  by  no  means,  laid  down  any 
plan ;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  gradually  gave 
him  ideas,  means,  and  resolutions.     Hence,  he  said 
very  characteristically  to  Warwick,  "  I  can  very  well 
say  what  I  will  not ;   but,  by  no  means,  what  I 
will:  I  shall  know  it  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary." 
Thus  circumstances  led  and  misled  him,  and  he, 
on  the  other   hand,  knew  how    to    mould    them 
to  the  gratification  of  his  passions.     In  that  age, 
which  threw  down  all  barriers,    the  noble  talent 
of  guiding  the  minds  of  men  could  grow   up  to 
unbridled  ambition,  which,  at  the  beginning,  was 
unconsciously  united  in  him  with  fanaticism ;  then  he 
designedly  used  the  latter  as  a  pretext  and  cloak,  till 
religious  considerations  and  opinions  withdrew  more 
and  more  into  the  back  ground ;  nay,  till  he  at 
length  maintained  in  theory,  and   reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  impious  principle  that  in    extraordinary 
cases  the  dictates  of  morality  must  be  disregarded, 
and  right  sacrificed  to  necessity.  (^)      Though  more 
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&voied  and  exalted  by  the  Parliament,  than  any 
other  man,  he  said  to  Ludlow,  even  at  this  thne, 
''What  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  serve  a  Pailiameiit 
If  any  oflieioiis  person  gets  up  and  throws  diit 
upcm  another,  the  latter  can  never  pnrify  himself." 

As  early  as  November,  1646,  Fairfiix  had  been 
received  by  the  Parliamoit  with  excessive  flatteiy; 
and   Lenthal  the  Speaker,   for  instance,   said,  all 
future  generals  would  wish  to  add  his  name  to 
theirs.      Even  befinre   that,   when   Parliamaitaij 
commissaries  were  sent  to  the  army,  Fair&x  was 
requested  with  overstrained  civility  to  admit  them 
to  his  coimcils.     If  the  Presbyterians  hoped  dius  to 
gain  the  general  and  thd  army,  the  Independents 
believed  with  much  reason  that  he  would  give  the 
merit  to  them,  and  after  snch  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  power,  wonld   probably  be  indaced  to  go 
further.      In  &et»  after  the  airival  of  the  King 
at  Holmby  House,  the  real  position  of  the  partks 
was  unreservedly  maoilbBted.      The  proposal  to  take 
the  chief  command  from  Fairfiix  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  only  12 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
resolved,  on  the  19th  of  February,  by  a  majority  of 
168  to  148,  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  with 
the  exception  of  the  troops  required  for  Ireland  and 
the  garrisons.    By  another  resolution,  of  the  8th  d 
March,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  136  to  103, 
that  no  member   of  Parliament  should  retain  a 
command ;  that  Fairfox  should  remain  at  the  head 
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that  the  officers  under  him  should  have  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  colonel,  and  that  they  were  bound 
to  accept  tl^  Covenant 

The  partial  disbanding  of  the  army,  after  the 
war  was  ended,  was  undoubtedly  as  necessary  at 
useful ;  and  the  fear  that  the  Koyalists  might  again 
come  forward  with  new  energy  was  exaggerated 
The  Parliament^  however,  from  manifest  apprehen- 
sion of  the  army,  began  its  operation  with  too  much 
viokace  and  eagerness,  did  not  provide  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  arrears,  and  converted 
a  measure  of  public  utility  into  a  party  business ; 
because  the  order  to  accept  the  Covenant  excluded  all 
Independents,  and  cut  off  every  hope  of  religious 
toleration.  While  petitions  were  sent  from  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  speedy 
disbanding  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  a  great  burden 
upon  the  people,  and  a  plan  was  dravm  up  to 
re-organize  the  city  militia,  to  be  employed,  if  neces- 
saiy,  for  defence,  and  independently  of  the  army, 
the  Parliament  received,  on  the  25th  of  May,  a 
petition  from  several  colonels  and  officers,  which 
related  partly  to  their  pay  and  their  future  destiny, 
and  partly,  though  in  a  moderate  tone,  touched  upon 
many  other  matters.  The  Parliament  answered, 
that  the  arrears  of  pay  would  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, but  that  the  petitioners  had  no  business  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  state ;  **  no  further  notice 
however,  shall  be  taken  of  their  error  in  this  respect, 
in  consideration  of  their  services." 
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Meantime  a  jGeu-  greater  number  of  soldieis 
and  officers  had  presented  to  Greneral  Fairfiix, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  a  petition,  reqtiesting  him 
to  send  it  to  Parliament.  They  declared  in  respect- 
ful terms  that  notwithstanding  hai^hips  and 
privations  of  all  kinds,  they  had  never  complained  or 
presented  petitions,  or  behaved  in  a  disobedient 
manner.  They  now  all  requested  that  they  might 
be  secured  against  responsibility  for  what  had  been 
done  during  the  war,  and  paid  before  they  were 
disbanded ;  that  provision  might  be  made  for  invalids, 
widows,  and  orphans ;  that  none  mig^t  be  compelled 
to  further  service ;  that  only  those  who  were  wilhii^ 
m^ht  be  sent  to  Ireland,  and  that  a  daily  subsistence 
might  be  assigned  them  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
burden  to  the  country.  Very  warm  debates  arose  in 
Parliament  upon  this  petition,  so  that  some  thoaght 
the  contents  very  natural,  and  approved  it;  odieis 
blamed  it,  but  were  of  opinion  it  might  be  passed 
over  if  the  petitioners  did  not  proceed  further.  He 
zealous  Presbyterians,  with  Hollis  at  their  head, 
however,  carried  the  following  resolution:  Tht 
petition  is  dangerous,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to 
excite  discontent  and  mutiny  in  the  army ;  however, 
it  shall  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  originated  with  a 
few  persons,  and  that  the  assent  of  others  has 
been  given  either  without  reflection  or  by  compoi- 
sion.  Those  who  repent  shall  be  pardoned,  and  those 
who  persevere  in  this  course,  shall  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  state  and  public  tranquillity. 
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Instead  of  alarming  or  quieting  the  army«  this  re- 
solution of  the  Parliament  only  produced  a  reply* 
On  the  22nd  of  April,  one  general,  fourteen  colonels 
and  lieutenant-colonels,  six  majors,  and  one  hun-» 
dred  and  thirty  captains  wrote  to  the  Parliament: 
"  Our  moderate  and  legal  step  has  been  misrepre- 
sented ;  for,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment itself,  every  person  has  a  right  to  present 
petitions,  and  we  hope  that  we  have  not  forfeited  our 
rights  as  citizens,  and  our  own  liberty,  by  becoming 
soldiers,  and  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  our  brethen ; 
besides  the  Parliament  received  in  a  gracious  manner 
petitions  from  the  army  of  Essex  and  Waller,  and 
returned  thanks  for  them.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid 
all  appearances  of  an  erroneous  and  illegal  course,  wo 
delivered  the  petition  to  our  respected  Commander, 
that  he  might  examine  and  forward  it.  There  was 
the  less  reason  to  compel  any  one  to  agree  to  it,  as 
the  equity  and  justice  of  our  demands  is  evident  to 
every  unprejudiced  person.  We  hope  that  what  is  due 
to  us  as  soldiers  and  citizens  will  be  granted,  and 
that  such  satisfaction  will  be  given  for  the  reproached 
made  us  as  the  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  shall  see 
good." 

A  few  days  after  the  presentation  of  these  remon- 
strances, Major  General  Skippon  appeared,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
aqd  produced  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  some  divi^ 
sions  of  the  army,  which  was  drawn  up  in  an  arro- 
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gant  tone^  complainiag  tliat  tbem  was-  a  coDspirae;  to 
disband  the  anny,  contrived  by  peofde  who  had  ktdj 
tasted  the  pleaaures  of  govecobig,  andL  ov^rstappmg 
the  lindta  of  «ervanta,> had  attempted. to  become  mas- 
tecsp  and  already  degen^ated  into  tyrants^ 

Similajr  leftteie  had  been  received  byX/raimdl 
and  Fairfax.  When  the  pevaone  iiftio  had  bmogbt  tk 
letters  were  questioned*  by  the  jSpeaker^  ih^y  gate  » 
aoknt  answers  ;  and  violentr  detetea  ensued  :Wbetha 
mild  or  severe  measures  ahoidd  be  emfloyed.  At 
length  it  waa  resell^  that  Cromi?dl,  Stippan* 
Ireton^  and  Fleetwood  should :  repair/  to  tb#. :  annj» 
appease  it«  and  give  favourable  assiiianQea.reapffetuig 
the  payment  ef  the  aneansi.  Th^e  .men,  tbou^tbe 
leadefs  of  the  Independents/  had  gone  to  Lendioo, 
and  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Pafrlifonent^  in  oider 
to  appear  as  if  they  had  talien  no  share  at  alLin  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  army ;  and  CromwelUin  partiea- 
lar,  pretended  to  be  in  all  things  agroed'wi^  the 
Parliament^  and  its  faithful  servant:  in  tmA>  hosiever. 
nothing  waa  done  without  the  advice  of  him  and  his 
friends.  Thus  the  soldiers  of  each  regiment  now 
chose  three  or  four  assistants  or  representatives^  who 
were  called  adjudicatom  or  agitators,  who  discussed 
in  a  sort  of  committee  all  measures  that  were  to  be 
adopted,  and  subjected  all  the  resolutions  of  Hie  Pa^ 
liament  to  a  subsequent  examination.  They  formed 
a  kind  of  Lower  House,  and  the  Officers  an  Upper 
House,  by  which  the  plan  of  resistance  became  more 
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consolidated  and  connected  than  was  believed  in 
London  to  be  the  case.  As  soon  as  CromwelL  who 
was  the  sonl  of  the  whole  affair^  arrived  there,  he  bit- 
terly complained,  with  profound  dissimulation,  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  but  affirmed,  however,  with  his  associ- 
dteSi  that  they  had  found  in  the  army  no  distemper,  but 
many  grievances.  The  Parliament  returned  thanks,  on 
^be  2l8t  May,  to  him  and  his  associates  for  their  exer- 
tioiiBi  and  on  the  following  days  came  to  many  reso- 
Intions  respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  paying 
liie  troops,  of  disbanding  them,  and  of  sending  a  part 
to  Ireland.  When  it  was  proposed  about  this  time 
to  place  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  agitators  in 
strict  custody,  a  Mr.  Werenworth  could  venture  to 
say  'they  might  be  put  in  safe  custody,  but  in  the 
best  tavern  in  the  city,  and  be  well  provided  with 
wine  and  sugar.  Cromwell,  referring  to  some  violent 
debates,  said  still  more  plainly  to  Ludlow  these 
people  will  nev^  leave  off  till  the  army  takes  them 
by  the  ears  and  turns  them  out  of  Patliamait.  And 
in  &ct  they  still  believed,  as  the  King  had  done  be- 
fore, in  their  own  inviolability  and  omnipotence,  and 
did  not  take  any  right  measures  either  to  resist  the 
army  or  to  satisfy  and  gain  it. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  new  council  of  war 
declared  that  till  all  the  grievances  of  the  army  were 
removed  it  could  not  be  dissolved,  so  that  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  return 
without  effecting  anything.     Three  days  later,  on 
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quently  neither  tlie  olficers  nor  the  commissioners 
of  the  Parliament  could  depend  upon  their  support. 
When  the  King  had  been  waked  from  his  sleep, 
Joyce  went  to  him,  armed,  and  declared  that  he  was 
come  to  take  him  to  the  army.  Seing  asked  by 
whose  authority  he  came ;  Joyce  answered,  by  the 
authority  of  the  army.  The  King  replied :  I  know 
of  no  legal  power  in  the  kingdom,  except  my  own 
and  that  of  the  Parliament ;  have  you  not,  at  least,  a 
written  order  from  Fairfax  ?  Joyce.  Fairfax  is  a 
member  of  the  army.  The  King.  He  is  not  a 
member,  but  the  head  of  the  army.  Joyce.  The 
soldiers  at  the  door  are  my  authority.  The  King. 
This  authority  is  in  truth  written  so  legibly  that  it 
may  be  read  without  spelling.  However,  I  shall  not 
yield,  except  to  force,  nnless  I  have  a  promise  that 
nothing  shall  be  required  of  me  contrary  to  my  con- 
science and  my  honor.  Joyce.  According  to  our 
principles,  )ve  do  not  force  the  conscience  of  any  man, 
and  least  of  all  of  our  King ;  but  only  humbly  beg 
him  to  go  with  us,  in  order  to  prevent  a  second 
bloody  war  which  certain  persons,  who  pretend  to 
be  friends  to  the  King  and  the  kingdom,  would 
willingly  bring  about. 

When  the  King  reached  the  army,  Fairfax  affirmed, 
as  we  believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had  known 
nothing  whatever  of  the  whole  enterprize ;  to  whic)i 
Charles  answered  that  he  could  not  believe  this 
unless  he  hanged  Joyce.      The  cornet  being  sum- 
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mtbt  tbeqi^.  .Tb^i^  jogiq^b.enmofisaa  thisi  resp9<A  were 
hpweferr{41ay«d>lgrisi4eQ^:a^  w^iich  tie  Eayl  of 
I>pmfQ|«^g  gaive.  n.his  nape^  tb^^t  hQ  had  been 
Gaa:iiQd<  mwaj,tQ  the  j^C|xi^  ?igaiA0t  bJ4  will,  O^d  did  not 
thipk  of  imde^lakvig  anything  a|^;ain6t  the  Parliament, 
and  hqpTopo9ed  ih^t  the}?  ahould  fiend  deputies  to  him 
to^  hear  the  whcde  truth  J&pm  his.  mputb.  At  the  same 
time,  a  letter  firom  the  Commandeirin-chie(  dated  the 
4th  of  J[niie»  wa&  biought  to  the  ^Parliaments  in  which 
he  y411ai11ted.it  that  he  had  neither  l^pown  or  ordered 
the  e^uy  wg  awaj  of  the  King^  but  begged  that  the  rea- 
souab]^  .wishfEi9  of  the.  army  might  be  thp  more  readily 
satiBfie^  as  it^had  m  ix^ention  to  oppose  the  Presbyte- 
nanfi  rox.  jse);  up  .the  Independent  goyerhment  or  to 
loeddl^i  ,ivith  stated  ajQGaira  in  geii^f  a^^  leaving  all  these 
tbiqg^to  the  wifi4^xa  of  P^liaiaent.  Xhe  Scotch  depu- 
ties; in  XjQndon.lo(ds;ie4.9t  this  painryipg  off  of  the  King 
in  a  y^ry  di&xent  pQint  pf  view ;  they  afiirined  that  it 
wa*  Gontiiary  tpithe  Coyeniant  and  the  express  condi- 

9  "  * 

tions  .$t]{>ulated  fiopr  the,  security  of  Charles,  when  he 
was  given. npi  an4  taok.it  for  gpranted  that  the  English 
Pa^Uamentibad  enga^d  V>  msLipt^in  and  execute  those 
condi(i^Qnsiu wbu^h.^cotla^^  wouldreadily  afford  every 
asristance. ,  "  The  Scptch,"  says  Montreuil,  in  a  letter 
of  the  2nd  of  June,  (') ''  are  astonished  at  the  events  in 
England  and  the  triumph  of  the  Independents ;  they 
plainly  see  the  destruction  of  their  religion,  and  of 
their  property,  which  they  value  still  more.  Argyle 
and  his  p^y  wished  to  adopt  prompt  measures. 
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Bcclamations;  but  required  him  to  remove  all  officere 
itfeo  "Were  not  of  the  same  sentiments  as  themselves, 
and  by  tttcir  own  authority,  expelled  those  who  had 
-voted  i^gainst  the  late  proposals." 

At  the  instance  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Fleetwood, 
Haitisbh,  and  others,  who,  notwithstanding  the  self- 
deiiying  ordinance,  held  posts  in  the  army,  a  solemn 
ei^gagement  had  been  brought  about,  on  the  5th  of 
Jtme,  and  a  document  drawn  up,  in  which  the  soldiers 
todfeaVdured  to  justify  their  preceding  conduct,  as 
^ell  as  the  choice  of  agitators,  and  affirmed  that  it  was 
•1^  no  means  intended  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  church,  or  to 
iiitroduee  general  licentiousness,  under  the  pretext  of 
religious  freedom ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  speak 
rflQie  injustice  and  tyranny  of  their  enemies,  and  of 
the  malicious  and  wicked  designs  and  principles  of 
<!eftain  persons  in  the  Parliament.  They  plainly  d^ 
'dftred,  that  till  their  grievances  were  redressed,  and 
Idl  their  demands  granted,  the  army  woidd  not  suffer 
ittelf  to  be  disbanded  by  anybody,  either  wholly  or  in 
part 

•  Thus  pressed  by  the  disobedient  refractory  army, 
the  Parliament  considered  it  as  a  very  fortimate 
circimistance,  when,  on  the  8th  of  June,  a  petition 
was  presented  from  the  city  of  London  requesting 
all  honourable  means  might  be  used  to  come  to  an 
imderstanding  with  the  army,  that  bloodshed  might 
be  avoided,  the  Covenant  maintained,  the  King's 
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Holli8»  "  they  cried  peeeavimns  in  order  to  escape  a 
whipping." 

From  every  concession  of  the  Parliament  tbe 
army  proved  the  justice  of  its  earlier  demands  and 
raised  them«  referring  to  the  principles  which  had 
been  frequently  declared  by  the  two  Houses  ihoih 
selves*  Instead  of  giving  up  the  King  as  the  Pa^ 
liament  demanded^  the  army  now  treated  him  with 
uncommon  respect,  so  that  apprehensions  were  con- 
ceived that  he  might  place  himself  at  its  head  and 
disperse  the  Parliament.  The  leaders  of  the  Presbj- 
terians,  indeed,  still  preserved  their  courage,  and  en> 
deavoured  to  prepare  everything  in  London  for  smoos 
resistance;  but  the  violence  of  their  opponents  increas- 
ed in  an  equal  degree.  When  Hollis,  for  instance*  M 
into  a  bitter  dispute  with  Ireton*  and  challenged  him, 
the  latter  answered  it  was  contrary  to  his  conscience 
to  fight  a  duel.  Hereupon  HoUis  struck  him  in  the 
face,  and  said,  "Then  let  it  be  against  your  conscience 
to  insult  others."  After  such  scenes  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  no 
reconciliation  could  be  thought  of. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Parliament  received  a 
declaration  of  the  army  and  the  generals,  drawn  up 
principally  by  Ireton,  with  the  assistance  of  Crom- 
well  and  Lambert,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
they  say :  "  We  are  no  hired  mercenaries,  who  must 
assist  in  all  kinds  of  oppression,  but  came  forward  to 
defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country,  which 
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are  sufficiently  known  to  us  by  the  declaration  of 
Parliament,  and  by  our  own  common  sense.      In 
Scotland,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands  they  went 
much  further  than  the  army  has  done  ;  and  the  Par- 
liament itself  has  declared  that  where  the  rights  of 
nature,  of  justice,   and  of  nations  are,  there  is  no 
undue  resistance  to  authority.    We  therefore  demand 
the  expulsion  and  impeachment  of  eleven  Members  ; 
viz..  Holies,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Clotworthy,  Waller, 
Maynard,  Massey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  and  Nichols, 
who  had  particularly  spoken  and  acted  against  the 
army;  they  likewise  demanded  a  month's  pay  in 
two  days,  &c.     Fiui;her,  that  the  Parliament  should 
not  raise  any  new  troops,  or  grant  the  obedient 
soldiers  and  officers  any  advantages  over  those  who 
had  disobeyed ;  and  should  give  a  strict  account  of 
ih^  application  of  the  public  revenue ;  that  the  rights 
of  (he  King  should  be  determined  in  harmony  with 
the  rights  of  the  subjects,  and  an  amnesty  for  the 
past  must  be  proclaimed.     The  present  Parliament 
must  not  continue  indefinitely,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Members,  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  leads 
to  tyranny.    Triennial  Parliaments  must  be  restored, 
the  representation  of   inconsiderable   and  decayed 
places  must  be  altered,  and  a  more  imiform  system 
introduced,  founded  on  judicious  principles ;  for  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  the  payment  of  taxes.     No 
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person  desires  to  overthrow  the  Presbyterian  Ghmcb, 
but  neither  ought  those  who  are  restrained  by  their 
consciences  from  following  certain  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, but  otherwise  lire  peaceably  and  according  to 
the  laws,  to  be  pmiished  on  that  aceotmt,  or  be  de- 
barred any  rights  and  privileges.  Ourdemands  are, 
in  short,  for  the  general  goocL  and  are  not  fimnded 
on  partial  and  selfish  views.  Wherefore  we  hope 
that  God,  in  his  goodness  and  meicy,  wiH  through 
us,  as  his  blessed  instramentSj  cause  the  peace  sad 
happiness  of  this  unhappy  kingdom  to  be  estab- 
Ushed." 

All  these  demands  not  only  obtained  ihe  spproba- 
tion  of  the  commander-in^hief,  Fairfax,  in  a  special 
letter,  but  met  with  many  friends  in  the  countij. 
The  taxes,  it  was  complained,  become  daily  heavier, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  revenue  is  employed  for 
selfish  purposely  and  no  account  given.  Usheankif 
harshness  is  used  towards  the  vanquished  friends  d 
the  King,  and  to  the  bishops,  who  are  reduced  to 
distress.  The  Star  Chamber  is,  indeed,  abolished; 
but  the  committees  formed  in  the  counties  arrest  and 
punish  at  their  discretion,  and  exercise  a  greater 
tyranny  than  ever,  and  all  this  too  is  done  under  reli- 
gious pretexts,  and  every  crime  is  accompanied  with 
prayers  and  scripture  phrases.  If,  therefore,  objeo 
lions  may  be  made  in  some  instances  to  the  demands 
of  the  army,  and  if  its  haughty  bearing  cannot  be 
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jnstLBecL  as  flair  as  the  form  is  concerned,  yet  there 
lemmns  no  other  means  to  put  down  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Parliament, 
(li  In  this  situation,  which  must  have  been  more 
hitter  to  the  Parliament,  which  was  lately  so  revered^ 
when:  it  eooasadered  its  own  conduct  towards  the  King, 
it  jMrdced  the  ordinance  against  the  army,  assigned 
money  fer  its  pay,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  levy  of  recruits 
a&dio  di^  preparations  for  defence.  But  it  passed 
ovfflT  other  points  in  silence,  observed  that  the  expul- 
sion, of  the  eleven  Members  could  not  take  place 
without  a  precise  statement  of  the  complaints  against 
them  and  proo& ;  and,  lastly,  it  again  demanded  that 
the  army  should  remove  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles, 
and  1  that  the  King  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Parliament.  Fairfax  did  not  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  these  demands,  at  first  did  not  answer  at  alL 
then  evasively,  and  it  was  not  till  the  23rd  of  June 
that  anew  humble  petition  of  the  army  and  its  leaders 
appeared. .  It  says,  "  The  Parliament  has  not  even 
taken  oiu:  proposal  into  consideration;  and  far  less 
resolved  aud  effected  any  thing  satisfactory.  A  party 
still  manifests  more  despotism,  oppression,  injustice, 
and  tyranny  than  were  ever  before  known,  brings 
disgrace  upon  all,  and  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  citizens.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
this  party,  it  must  be  punished;  and  we  will  enter  upon 
individual  charges,  as  soon  as  we  are  encouraged  to 
do  so    by  the  expulsion  of  the  eleven  Member^w 
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in  Parliament,  and  carried  motions  which  had  before 
been  rejected.  On  the  following  day,  the  27th  of 
June,  the  army  answered  the  preceding  objections  of 
Parliament,  and  boasted  with  what  delicacy  it  avoided 
to  violate  its  rights.  *'  The  doubt  whether  general 
accusations  were  sufficient  to  authorise  proceedings 
against  the  eleven  Members  could  not  stop  the  course 
of  the  other  affairs;  and  the  House  of  Commons  would 
certainly  remember  that  in  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford,  Laud,  and  Finch,  it  had  proceeded  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  army  did  now;  nay, 
that  their  arrest  preceded  the  production  of  proofs. 
Meantime  the  army  rejoiced  at  the  modest  retirement 
of  the  eleven  Members :  the  House  could  proceed 
against  them  when  it  should  judge  it  to  be  more 
reasonable  and  safe."  Though  the  last  observation 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  army  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  eleven  Members,  it  pre- 
sented, on  the  6th  of  July,  a  long  series  of  points  of 
accusation,  which  were  answered  by  them  very  cur- 
cumstantially  on  the  19th.  (°)  It  is,  however,  the  less 
necessary  to  enter  into  particulars,  as  the  views  and 
positions  of  the  parties  are  evident  from  what  we  have 
already  stated,  and  both  seriously  thought  of  obtaining 
the  victory  by  a  very  different  way  than  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  law.  The  Independents,  on  their  part^ 
endeavoured  more  and  more  to  gain  the  King ;  they 
treated  him  much  more  mildly  than  the  Presbyterians, 
allowed  his  children,  friends,  and  chaplain  to  have 
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access  to  him,  and  held  out  hopes  of  complying  with 
his  wishes  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  ChurcL 
They,  however,  did  not  make  him  any  definite  propo- 
sals ;  whence  sharp-sighted  persons  correctly  inferred 
that  they  meant  to  use  him  as  an  instrument,  and  to 
keep  him  in  suspense,  rather  than  to  determine  dis- 
puted poiiits  according  to  his  wishes.  Hence  Lane- 
rick  wrote  to  him  that  the  army  would  certainly 
propose  very  hard  terms  to  him,  and  at  the  most  ot- 
fered  him  religious  liberty,  for  the  loss  of  all  tempo- 
ral power.  The  King  asking,  in  a  conversation,  with 
what  right  he  had  been  removed  against  his  will 
from  Holmby  House,  Fairfax  replied,  from  necessity ; 
on  which  Charles  said,  "I  never  ventured  at  the  height 
of  my  power  to  do  so  much  violence  to  the  law,  and 

yet  those  people  cry  out  give  us  justice,  or ! !" 

On  the  8th  of  July,  a  letter  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  recommending  and  justifying  the  milder 
treatment  of  the  King,  was  received  by  the  Parlia- 
ment.;  The  letter  advised  not  to  use  greater  severity 
towards  him  without  necessity,  which  would  only 
excite  a  new  interest  in  his  favor.  "  We*  are  no  ene- 
mies to  the  monarchy  and  civil  order,  but  vrill  n<rt 
conclude  any  separate  conventions  with  the  King; 
we  have  never  sought  of  him  or  the  Parliament  any- 
thing for  ourselves,  but  aim  only  at  justice,  truth, 
liberty,  and  peace  for  our  contemporaries,  and  all  our 
descendants  ;  we  desire  (to  the  joy  of  all  good  men,) 
harmony  and  concord  between  the  army  and  the  Parli- 
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ament,  and  shall  know  how  to  maintain  it  against  all 
opponents."     The  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  of  hu- 
mility and  arrogance,  of  apparent  obedience  and  direct 
resistance,  which  we  find  in  the  addresses  of  the  army 
to  the  Parliament,  calls  to  our  minds  its  own  proceed- 
ings against  the  King,  only  the  retaliation  is  the  more 
bitter  because  the  soldiers  ironically  quoted  an  exam- 
ple or  model  for  every  step  they  took  from  the  journals 
of  the  legislators,  who  had  now  lost  all  their  power. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  give  up  their  cause  as 
desperate,  but  endeavoured  to  combat  the  army  with 
its  own  weapons,  by  means  of  petitions,  and  to  bring 
over  the  capital,  which  was  for  the  most  part  inclined 
to  the  Presbyterians,  entirely  to  their  own  side.     On 
the  14th  of  July,  a  representation  to  the  following 
eflPect,  said  to  be  signed  by  10,000  well-disposed yoimg 
men,  was  presented ;     "  We  have  always  been  the 
first  to  defend  liberty,  religion,  and  the  laws,  and 
hoped  that  we  had  established  a  durable  peace  for  us 
and  our  posterity  ;    but  now,  to  our  great  sorrow,  we 
everywhere  see  only  new  dissentions,  malignant  par- 
ties, our  most  faithful  friends  discouraged,  the  rights 
of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  magistrates  violated, 
divine  worship  disregarded,  and  liberty  and  property 
in  danger.      Taking  this  deeply  to  heart,  and  having 
before  our  eyes  the  honor  of  God  and  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  his  Majesty  the  King, 
rather  than  our  own,  which  we  willingly^saerifice  to 
the  general  gooil,  we  must  in  all  submission  humbly 
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request  the  restoration  of  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment to  their  rights^  the  regulation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  the  abolition  of  the  conyentides 
and  of  the  undue  liberty  of  religion,  the  puxushment 
of  the  evil-minded,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army.'' 
This  petition  being  neutralized  by  a  second  of  an 
opposite  tenor  on  the  following  day,  the  formation  d 
the  militia  in  London  impeded,  and  the  Presbyterian 
commanders  removed ;  a  number  of  citizens,  yoong 
men,  apprentices,  officers,  sailors,  and  watermen  pie* 
sented,  on  the  24th  of  July,  a  third  representation^ 
founded  on  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  Tbey 
demanded  that  the  army  should  not  come  any  nearer, 
but  that  the  King  should  come  to  London ;  that  peace 
should  be  concluded  on  the  conditions  proposed  by 
him,  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  that  all  things  still  in 
dispute  should  be  speedily  settled,  in  concert  with  the 
Scotch.  These  proposals  and  resolutions,  they  were 
resolved  to  defied  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  (') 
The  Parliament,  now  stripped  of  all  dignity  and 
independence,  had  no  alternative  but  to  yield  to  th^ 
power  of  the  army  or  of  the  city.  It  chose  the  fonnen 
rejected  the  last-mentioned  demands,  and  declared  all 
persons  who  had  joined  in  that  petition  to  be  traitors. 
The  army,  being  informed  of  all  these  circumstanceSi 
had  declared,  on  the  28th,  that  it  would  not  suffer 
such  disobedience  of  the  city  to  the  Parliament,  and 
would  free  it  from  all  violence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  citizens  boasted  that  they  would  treat  with  the 
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same  generosity  that  part  of  tibe  Parliament  which 
acceded  to  their  yiews,  and  accordingly,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  the  sheriffs  and  some  members  of  the  common 
council  appeared  before  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  petition  that  it  would  restore  the  independence  of 
the  London  militia,  and  favor  its  speedy  organization. 
Before  any  resolution  could  be  taken,  several  thousand 
apprentices  and  others  preferred  a  similar  but  much 
more  violent  petition ;  nay,  they  behaved  in  so  riotous 
a  manner  that  the  seven  Lords  (to  which  number 
the  whole  Upper  House  was  now  reduced,)  imme- 
diately granted  their  petition,  but  then  fled  through  a 
back  door,  and  escaped  by  water.  The  House  of 
Commons,  which  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  army, 
most  earnestly  entreated  the  insolent  petitioners  to 
retire ;  but  as  their  secret  intention  immediately  to  ad- 
journ became  known,  the  mob  occupied  all  the  doors ; 
nay,  the  boldest  entered  the  hall,  forcibly  took  the 
Speaker,  who  was  going  to  retire,  back  to  his  chair, 
made  various  demands,  with  loud  cries,  but  especially 
the  confirmation  of  what  the  Upper  House  had  grants 
ed:  the  recall  of  the  King  to  London,  the  return 
of  the  eleven  Members  of  Parliament,  the  restoration 
of  the  militia  to  its  old  footing,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  ordinances  against  the  petitioners. 

On  the  following  day,  when  it  was  intended  to  re- 
consider what  had  been  so  hastily  resolved,  it  appeared 
that  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester and  Mr,  Lenthal,  with  several  Members,  had 
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gone  to  the  anny  (^)  to  accuse  those  who  remained 
hehind  and  the  city,  and  tb  seek  protection  agunst 
violence.  (')  Thus  fourteen  Lords,  and  as  someaffinned, 
nearly  200  members  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  by 
degrees,  came  to  the  army ;  so  that  the  latter  could 
say,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  true  and 
complete  Parliament  was  with  it,  and  in  London  only 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  partisans.  But  the  latter, 
supported  by  the  citizens  of  London,  had  no  inconsi- 
derable power,  and  many  persons  believed  that  the 
balance  would  be  on  that  side  for  which  the  King 
should  decidedly  declare.  But,  as  he  estimated  his 
influence  too  high,  and,  as  he  had  so  often  done,  missed 
the  right  moment  of  concluding  the  negociatioiis 
begun  with  him,  affairs  were  speedily  decided  without 
his  concurrence  and  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  House  of  Lords  did  not  sit  on  the  following 
days,  and  even  on  the  30th  July  only  four  Lords  were 
present  The  Lower  House,  on  the  contrary,  chose 
a  Speaker,  recalled  the  eleven  expelled  Members, 
and  received  so  many  petitions  of  a  directly  opposite 
tendency  respecting  the  measures  to  be  adopted  that 
many  of  them  appeared  to  be  drawn  up  merely  in  joke 
or  insolence,  to  increase  the  confusion,  and  to  prove 
that  after  such  an  expense  of  property  and  blood  no 
real  improvement  had  taken  place,  but  that  the  old 
grievances  stUl  continued,  under  different  names, 
aggravated  and  increased  by  new  ones.  From  this 
state  of  suspense  they  were  roused,  on  the  29th  of 
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July,  by  a  declaratioD  of  Fairfax,  that  lie  had  ordered 
his  army  to  march  towards  London,  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  the  Parliament.  Being  thus  obliged  to 
defend  itself,  it  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  took 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  caused  a 
justification  of  its  conduct  to  be  published  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  :  '*  We  require,"  say  they,  "  the 
deliverance  of  the  King,  the  independence  of  the 
Parliament  on  the  army,  the  reception  of  the  expelled 
Members,  and  the,  return  of  those  who  have  fled ; 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  abolition  of  the  burden- 
some  taxes,  exemption  from  billeting  soldiers,  and 
the  disbanding  of  the  army.  From  these  resolutions, 
with  the  aid  of  God,  we  will  never  depart,  for  the 
sake  of  any  earthly  motive  or  advantage." 

At  the  same  time  the  Parliament  wrote  to  Fairfax 
that  the  riots  of  the  apprentices  (among  whom,  ac- 
cording to  HoUis,  there  were  also  some  Independents,) 
were  by  no  means  dangerous,  and  that  order  had  been 
entirely  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  city  magis- 
trates. That  the  approach  of  the  army,  therefore, 
appeared  to  be  unnecessary,  injurious,  and  illegal: 
that  if  the  general  had  any  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  im- 
doubted '  right  of  Parliament,  they  called  on  him  to 
obey  this  order.  Instead  of  this,  Fairfax  and  the 
army  declared  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  re- 
mained in  London  to  be  traitors,  and  informed  them 
that  if  they  did  not  recal  the  resolutions  they  had 
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modities  in  general  use  among  the  poor^  should  be 
abolished^  and  the  unequal  burden  of  taxation  rem^ 
died ;  that  the  mode  of  paying  the  Clergy  by  tithes 
should  be  altered  or  abolished ;  that  the  arrears  of 
pay  should  be  discharged^  the  public  revenue  be 
accounted  for,  &c.  &c." 

If  the  Parliament  had  granted  and  ordered  at  the 
right  moment  the  reasonable  portions  of  these  pro- 
posals^  it  might  have  rejected  with  greater  success 
much  that  was  absurd^  and  especially  have  duly 
censured  the  manner  in  which  the  army  had  taken 
into  its  hands  the  affairs  of  state.     The  House  of 
Commons^  however^  believed  that  it  had  gained  a 
great  advantage  when  the  King  declared^  on  the  3rd 
of  August^  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  late  disturb- 
ances^ and  would  not  make  war  upon  the  Parliament. 
While  this  declaration  appeared  to  the  King  to  be 
prudent  and  just  it  in  fact  availed  the  Parliament 
nothing,  but  almost  entirely  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  army.     The  complaints  made  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Scotch  on  the  whole  state  of  affairs, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  King  and  the  Church, 
appeared  to  be  of  more  importance.     They  said  that 
the  King  was  improperly  represented  as  the  chief 
crimmal,  though  between  Kings  and  beggars  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  that  under 
the  name  of  universal  toleration  a  Babel-like  confih 
sion  was  introduced;    that  the  pastoral  office  was 
intrusted  to  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  that  criminate 
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were  defended  by  the  swoid;  that  soldiers  were 
arbitrarily  quartered  upon  the  citizens ;  that  a  solemn 
Covenant  was  violated  ;  that  it  was  intended  to  abo- 
lish the  House  of  Lords^  and  to  model  the  state  in 
an  unsuitable  manner. 

Fairfax,  disregarding  these  remonstrances,  issued  a 
circumstantial  declaration,  on  the  same  day,  stating 
that  he  was  bringing  the  army  to  London,  with  his 
reasons  for  so  doing  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment, as  well  as  the  propriety  of  his  plans,  was  con- 
firmed by  nine  Lords  and  58  Members  of  the  Lower 
House.  They  promised  to  live  and  die  with  him 
and  the  army,  because  it  most  laudably  raised  the 
Parliament  from  disgrace  and  contempt.(^^)  The 
most  conflicting  opinions  were  entertained  in  London 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances ; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  news  received,  a 
feverish  excitement  of  hope  or  fear  increased  fitxm 
day  to  day,  nay  firom  hour  to  hour.  Some  proposed 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  some  to  negociate,  and  otheis 
to  have  recourse  to  entreaty.  In  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  first  party,  all  tenable  posts  before 
the  city  had  been  fortified  and  provided  with  artil- 
lery; but  when  Fairfax  advanced,  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  to  Southwark,  and  promised  to  do  no  vio- 
lence if  the  gates  were  voluntarily  opened  to  him, 
the  timid  party  prevailed,  so  that  all  the  above  points 
were  hastily  abandoned,  and  a  declaration  made  that 
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the  city  trusted  for  protection  and  security,  after  God, 
to  his  Excellency.  On  the  6th  of  August,  he  entered 
London  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  city  magistrates ; 
he  then  took  the  two  Speakers  and  the  Members 
who  had  absented  themselves  to  the  Parliament 
Honse,  replaced  them  in  their  chairs,  and  accepted 
the  thanks  and  praises  which  they  addressed  to  him. 
"  The  army,"  said  Vane,  "  is  come  to  the  city,  that 
the  Parliament  may  be  free  and  deliberate  in  seen- 
rity."  A  month's  pay  was  accordingly  given  to  it  as 
a  reward,  and  the  following  Thursday  was  appointed 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  restoring  the 
two  Houses  to  their  just  privileges  vnthout  the 
effusion  of  blood. 

The  real  chiefs  of  the  army  were,  however,  not  to 
be  satisfied  at  the  long  run  with  such  compliments ; 
but  required  "  All  that  has  been  resolved  since  the 
26th  of  July  shall  be  revoked,  including  the  Associ- 
tion  of  the  Londoners,  and  their  arming,  as  well  as 
the  declaration:  for.  the  King.  .  The  Members  of 
Parliament  who  voted  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speakers,  and  desired  to  bring  on  a  quarrel  with  the 
army,  shall  not  only  lose  their  seats,  but  b^  called  to 
account.  Authors,  printers,  and  other  guilty  persons, 
shall  be  proceeded  against  in  like  manner."  Many^ 
however,  thought  that  the  legality  of  these  demands 
was  so  doubtful,  and  exposed  the  persons  accused  to 
such  dangers,  that  they  were  rejected,  on  the  10th  of 
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those  who  were  still  predominant  in  Scotland,  did  not 
show  so  much  compliance  and  patience  ;  they  uttered 
the  loudest  complaints  against  the  political  and  religi- 
ous  principles  as  well  as  against  the  whole  conduct  of 
their  adversaries.  "  That  the  Parliament,"  exclaims 
Baillie,  "  did  no  more  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the 
King,  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  eleven  Members,  is  an  almost  unparalleled 
instance,  if  not  of  treachery,  at  least  of  childish  im- 
providence and  base  cowardice."  "  The  wisest  of 
men,"  says  HoUis,  "know  what  an  evil  it  is  when 
servants  ride  on  horseback,  and  princes  go  on  foot  as 
servants :  an  evil  which  now  exists  in  our  unhappy 
kingdom.  The  meanest  men,  the  lowest  and  basest 
of  the  whole  people,  have  got  the  power  into  their 
hands,  trampled  the  crown  under  foot,  mocked  and 
ill-treated  the  Parliament,  annihilated  the  laws,  de- 
stroyed or  oppressed  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
kingdom,  broken  all  the  bonds  of  religion,  conscience, 
duty,  faith,  honesty,  and  good  morals,  and  laid  aside 
all  fear  of  God  and  man :  they  now  rule  over  all  per- 
sons and  property,  from  the  King  on  the  throne  to  the 
beggar  in  the  hut;  their  will  is  their  law,  power 
their  right,  and  the  attainment  of  their  wild,  sense- 
less, and  fanatic  caprices,  the  foundation  of  a  Babel 
of  confusion,  is  the  object  of  all  their  actions.  At 
first  they  were  silent  and  behaved  with  modesty ;  but 
by  degrees,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  supineness 
of  others,  their  activity  and  presumption  increased. 
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and  they  continually  urged  extreme  measures.  As 
soon  as  what  had  been  promised  and  sworn  to  no 
longer  suited  them>  a  pretended  inspiration  or  a  new 
light  suddenly  gave  them  a  welcome  absolution  from 
it>  and  they  did  precisely  the  contrary,  merely  from 
tenderness  of  conscience.''  "People  rejoice  (say 
others)  at  having  abolished  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  representations  of  the  Trinity,  the  bishops, 
saints'  days,  and  ceremonies;  whereas,  many  now 
reject  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Trinity,  all 
Priests,  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  all  learning,  science, 
principles,  and  faith ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  univer- 
sal toleration,  introduce  a  general  disorder,  the  disso- 
lution of  religion  and  of  morals." 

The  victorious  party  was  not  indifferent  to  expres- 
sions of  this  nature,  as  is  manifest*  by  their  pass- 
ing the  most  rigorous  laws  for  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  closing  the  theatres,  and  arresting  actois, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  performed 
elsewhere.  The  nature  of  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Scotch  was  of  greater  import- 
ance. The  King  s  ideas .  respecting  the  parties,  his 
hopes,  as  well  as  the  apprehensions  and  counsels  of 
his  friends,  appear  in  the  still-existing  corr^pon- 
dence,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  particu- 
lars :  "  Jermin,  Culpepper,  Ashbumham,  and  otiiers 
affirmed  that  the  Episcopal  constitution  was  neither 
absolutely  unalterable,  nor  did  it  include  the  whok 
of  religion.     The  King  must  make  satisfactory  con- 
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cessions  in  this  respect,  as  he  has  already  done  in 
Scotland.  Mere  denying  and  producing  difficulties^ 
without  stating  any  decided  truly  practical  remedy, 
leads  to  nothing ;  nay,  any  means,  any  firm  resolution, 
is  better  than  this  death-like  silence,  which,  without 
a  miracle,  leaves  no  breath  of  hope.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, it  is  true,  are  disinclined  to  royalty,  but  much 
less  so  than  the  Independents,  and  to  give  up  the 
bishops  is  not  a  renunciation  of  the  crown.  The 
King,  after  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  former,  is  not 
bound  to  anything  further ;  and  if  it  is  an  error  not  to 
consider  the  Episcopal  system  as  the  only  one  insti- 
luted  by  God,  we  are  at  least  in  a  numerous  company, 
as  perhaps  not  six  Protestants  are  of  a  diCTerent 
opinion.  No  Episcopalian  has  ventured  to  defend  that 
uncharitable  opinion  at  Uxbridge,  and  the  question 
is,  as  it  was  before  in  Scotland,  whether  your  Ma- 
jesty choses  to  be  a  King  of  the  Presbyterians,  or  no 
King  at  all :  that  you  will  be  ruined  if  you  persevere 
in  this  demand,  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Messieurs 
de  Believre  and  Montreuil,  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
of  the  Queens  of  France  and  England,  of  all  your 
servants  in  England,  and  in  fact  of  every  sensible 
man  to  whom  we  have  spoken." 

Charles  replied,  "  If  the  few  persons  whom  I  can 
expect  to  encourage  me  in  my  resolution  accuse  me 
of  ruining  my  crown  and  family  by  obstinacy,  no 
pleasure  is  left  to  me  in  any  one  thing."  In  another 
letter,  he  says,  "All  my  best  friends  accuse  me  of  such 
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inexorable  and  ruinous  self-will,  as  if  I  were  iivholly 
alone  in  my  opinion^  as  if  I  were  quite  ignorant  in  the 
two  main-springs  of  my  conduct^  namely  consdence 
and  policy ;  but  am  I  then  quite  alone  because  many 
have  been  frightened  from  this  conviction^  or  do  not 
venture  to  express  it  ?  And  who  are  those  thai  con- 
denm  me,  but  such  as  consider  courage  and  outward 
honesty  as  conscience,  or  who  were  never  truly 
attached  to  the  English  Church.  I  should  blame 
the  two  Queens  and  the  Cardinal  if  they  did  not 
decide  against  me,  for  they  are  falsely  infonned  hy 
pretended  Protestants,  and  do  not  understand  that 
Presby terianism  necessarily  brings  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes with  it.  Therefore  make  yourselves  better 
acquainted,  and  undeceive  those  who  are  misinformed. 
Since  the  days  of  Solomon  there  has  been  no  wiser 
man  than  he  who  said,  '  No  bishop,  no  King.'  By 
the  adoption  of  Presbyterianism  anA  the  Covenant 
the  oath  of  supremacy  is  lost ;  and  I  might  as  well 
recognise  the  mass  and  the  Pope.  The  question 
does  not  relate  to  detached  points  of  doctrine,  but  is 
whether  the  King  shall  lose  all  power  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  give  it  up  to  the  Parliament.  Id  the 
same  manner,  my  adversaries  would  establish  the 
principle  that  rebellion  is  lawful,  and  the  supreme 
power  in  the  people,  to  whom  Kings  are  accountable, 
and  from  whom  they  are  bound  to  take  reproofs.  I 
cannot  give  way,  when  I  do  not  see  the  reasons  foi 
doing  it ;  I  will  not  despair,  as  my  cause  is  good- 
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If  I  were  anywhere  in  security,  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land would  quarrel,  and  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  joining  the  weaker  party,  or  forming  a  new  one ; 
for  people  must  then  be  sensible  that  without  my 
restoration  no  real  peace  is  possible^"  Queen  Hen- 
rietta, in  her  answers^  earnestly  exhorts  her  husband 
not  to  yield  too  much  with  respect  to  religion  and 
the  army ;  nay,  she  even  wishes  that  his  proposals 
may  be  refused  in  London.  "  After  so  many  suffer- 
ings,"  she  Tvrites.  "  it  is  necessary  to  end  with  honor : 
if  you  remain  firm  and  resolute,  we  shall  one  day  or 
other  be  again  masters." 

These  views  and  hopes  had  not,  however,  hindered 
the  King  from  giving,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1647, 
the  following  answers  to  pro{)osals  from  Parliament; 
"  I  will  give  up  the  militia  for  ten  years,  and  recog- 
nize the  Presbyterian  Assembly  of  the  Church  for 
three  years.  Afterwards,  clergymen  of  both  parties 
shall  deliberate,  and  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
I  am  ready  to  have  my  doubts  respecting  the  Cove- 
nant resolved  by  persons  versed  in  such  matters  ;  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  to 
return  thither.  All  the  laws  against  the  Catholics 
shall  be  confirmed,  and  a  reciprocal  general  pardon 
be  proclaimed." 

.  It  is  inconceivable  how  the  King,  consistently  with 
•his  conviction,  which  he  declared  to  be  unalterable, 
could  make  these  proposals ;  how  he  could  reconcile 
them  veith  other  promises,  or  expect  in  this  manner 

VOL.    II.  A  A 
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greatest  ihanks  for  not  accepting  the  proposals  of  the 
Vdxhsmeat,  which  would  have  been  so  fatal  to  u$."  On 
another  occasion,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  protested*  ''We 
will  ohtam  for  the  King  everj^hing  that  he  can  wish ; 
for  without  his  restoration  nobody's  life  or  property 
will  be  safe.  Our  conscience  compels  us  and  the 
army  to  act  thus :  for  we  do  not  hate  either  the  King 
or  the  monarchical  goyemment.  Let  him  only  remain 
quiet,  and  trust  to  us.  We  must  be  the  greatest 
rogues  and  traitors,  if  we  did  not  keep  what  we  have 
promised ;  for  the  JLii^,  by  not  declaring  against  us, 
giyes  us  a  v&ry  great  advantage  over  our  enemies. 
We  will  purify  the  Parliament  over  and  over  again^ 
till  it  agrees  to  our  plans  for  the  King." 

We  will  not  determine  how  far  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  acted  with  hyprocrisy  at  this  moment :  their  pri- 
mary object  certainly  was  their  own  advantage,  and  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  King's  most  faithful  friends  af&rmed  that  his  inte- 
rest was  now  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  he  ought  now  to  come  to  a  sj^eedy  conclu- 
sion^ before  ciicumstances  changed  and  the  leaders  had 
altered  their  minds.  All  this,  however^  only  deluded 
Charles  more  and  more  with  respect  to  his  own  im- 
portanee,  and.he  believed  he  should  be  certain  of 
prescribing  t^rms,  as  both  the  Parliament  and  the 
Scotch  aj^lied  to  liim  vrith  great  earnestness.  On 
this  account,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends,  he 
received  Ireton  and  some  others  with  harsh  and  bitter 
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•words,  and  said  to  them,  "You  are  undone  nnless  I 
preserve  you;**  (")but  to  which  Ireton  replied  "You 
think  to  be  the  mediator  between  us  and  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  to  mediate  between 
you  and  the  Parliament. " 

At  the  time  when  the  difference  between  the  Par* 
liament  and  the  army  was  at  its  height,  Charies's 
friends  in  vain  besought  him  not  to  waste  his  time 
and  offend  both  parties,  in  a  notion  that  he  was  in 
the  best  position;  and  when  he  was  at  length  induced 
to  write  a  favourable  letter  to  the  commanders,  the 
affair  was  already  decided,  and  this  step,  which  bad 
been  extorted  from  him,  produced  no  effect.  "  The 
King,"  said  Ireton  on  this  subject,  '' gave  us  words ; 
and  we  paid  him  in  the  same  coin,  as  soon  as  we  per- 
ceived that  he  did  not  intend  the  real  good  of  the 
people,  but  only  hoped  to  recover  by  some  dissentions 
what  he  had  lost  in  war.  At  the  time  when  he  pre. 
tended  that  he  would  immediately  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  us,  he  was  negociating  for  an  arrangement 
with  our  enemies."  In  like  manner,  Cromwell  de- 
clared, "  The  King  is  a  man  of  much  sense  and  under- 
standing, but  so  dissembling  and  false  that  he  cannot 
be  trusted." 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1647,  the  Parliament 
sent  to  the  King  proposals  for  peace.  He  answered 
that  they  were  like  the  former  ones,  against  which  be 
had  already  raised  his  doubts  and  objections ;  i^)  be 
therefore  wished  the  more  reasonable  conditions  of 
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the  army  to  be  taken  for  the  basis^  and  also  deputiesr 
from  it  to  be  admitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  negocia* 
tions.  This  proposal,  which  departed  from  all  legal 
forms^  displeased  not  only  the  determined  advocates 
of  the  unlimited  rights  of  the  Parliament,  but  also 
the  army ;  partly  because  it  thought  of  taking  the  sole 
management  of  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and 
partly  because  it  entertained  ideas  and  views  essen* 
tially  diflFerent  from  what  it  had  formerly  expressed. 
These  new  differences  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent in  the  course  of  October  and  November,  1647, 
for  the  Parliament  declared  the  King  must  con- 
firm what  the  two  Houses  propose  to  him.  The 
Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  required  that  negociations 
should  be  carried  on  with  Charles  personally,  and 
that  he  should  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  army.  Lastly,  a  very  numerous  party  in  the 
army  presented  to  Fairfax  a  representation,  in 
which^  after  the  most  pious  and  humble  religious 
phrases,  they  say,  "  The  law  of  nature  and  nations  is 
the  foundation  of  our  demands.  All  forms  are  but 
shadows,  and  every  one  may  be  abolished,  when  they 
no  longer  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  people.  Now, 
when  confusion,  ruin,  and  slavery  are  at  the  door,  this 
must  be  duly  considered  and  weighed."  With  allusions 
not  to  be  misunderstood  to  the  total  uselessness  of  the 
King  and  the  Lords,  they  demanded  the  election  of 
representatives  according  to  the  population ;  the  dis- 
solution of  the  present  Parliament;  in  future  a  Parli^ 
ment  every  two  years  ;  equal  laws  for  all,  and  a  decia- 
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ration  that  henceforth  the  power  of  representadye 
asBembUes  is  subordinate  only  to  the  electors. 

Thus  under  Rainsborough,  the  party  of  the  Level- 
lers, Pride,  and  others,  shefwed  itself  more  and  more. 
Many  writers  comprehended  under  this  name  all  the 
whims  and  follies  which  entirely  arbitra;ry  pefBonal 
•pinion  produced  at  a  time,  which  disdained  all  xule 
and  general  laws,  and  in  such  various  ways  neces* 
saiily  fell  into  anarchy  and  led  to  despotion.  Thus 
for  instance,  Grignon  writes,  the ''  Levellers  are  a  sect, 
or  rather  a  faction,  hostile  not  only  to  royalty,  but  to 
every  kind  of  rank  and  command ;  and  who  would 
make  men  as  equal  with  respect  to  wealth  and  'ptO' 
perty,  as  to  the  magistracy  or  offices."  Q*)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Levellers  said  "We  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  general  good^  which  had  hitherto  been  sacri- 
ficed by  all  parties  :  by  the  King,  in  order  that  he 
might  reign  with  absolute  sway;  by  the  Parliament,  to 
make  its  power  last  for  ever ;  by  the  Generals  and 
Officers  out  of  ambition,  or  for  the  sake  of  rewards. 
We  also  complain,  with  reason,  that  the  weak  are 
punished  for  what  is  tolerated  in  the  powerful ;  tiiat 
capital  punishment  is  inflicted  for  inconsiderable 
crimes ;  that  people  are  compelled  to  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  evils  in  the  law  which  have  often  been 
censured  are  retained^  or  even  declared  sacred.  We, 
therefore,  are  the  only  persons  who,  according  to  the 
highest  lawgiver,  reason,  proceed  consistently  to  our 
object :  we  are  true  republicans.     Henceforth,  law 
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shall  govern,  not  men ;  and  compulsion  shall  cease  in 
the  chnrch  and  state.  The  people  exercise  their 
soveregnity  through  representatives;  but  if  such 
noble'  objects  are  longer  prevented  in  any  manner,  or 
by  any  person  whatever,  the  oppressed  must  at  length 
arise,  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  their  liberty.** 

By  setting  up  these  principles,  the  victorious  and 
hitherto  united  army,  as  the  Parliament  had  done 
before,  fell  into  two  hostile  parties  :  for  such  ade  mo^ 
cratic  division  of  all  power  and  dissolution  of  all 
obedience  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  Cromwell 
and  his  adhei'ents  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Level- 
lers, with  keen  penetration,   saw  what  unbounded 
ambition  was   concealed    behind   the    hypocritical 
humility  of  their  General.     They  endeavoured  espe- 
cially to  cast  suspicion  on  him  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  King  ;  nay,  they  called  him  in 
plain  terms  a  liar  and  a  traitor.     Many  of  Charles's 
adherents,  and  probably  he  himself,  were  rejoiced  at 
this  state  of  things ;  for  they  thought  that  the  royal 
power  would  arise  with  renewed  strength  from  the 
general  disorder.     None  would  see  that  the  violent 
party  leaders  now  no  longer  considered  the  King  as 
a  means  to  obtain  the  victory,  but  merely  as  an  obsta- 
cle that  was  to  be  removed ;  at  whose  expense  their 
reciprocal  demands  might  be  compromised.     The 
agitators  in  the  army  said,  without  reserve,  "  He  is  no 
better  than  a  dead  dog,** 
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The  King^  updn  his  flight,  wrote  to  the  ParKament, 
"  Liberty  is  now,  more  than  ever,  tlie  desire  of  all 
men ;  therefore.  Kings  ought  less  to  be  kept  in  capti- 
vity than  other  men.  I  have  borne  it  as  long  as  I 
could  hope  thereby  to  promote  peace.  I  now,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  safety  and  the  general  good,  withdraw 
for  a  time,  from  the  public  view,  both  of  friends  and 
enemies.  I  will,  however,  always  exert  myself  for 
peace  ;  and  in  snch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  esta* 
blished,  as  far  as  possible,  without  bloodshed.  This 
bbject  is  attainable,  if  regard  is  paid  to  all  parties  : 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  the  army,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Royalists.  The  moment  that  yon 
will  hear  me  with  freedom,  safety,  and  honor,  I  will 
instantly  break  through  the  cloud  of  retirement,  and 
show  myself  ready  to  be  the  father  of  the  country." 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  House 
of  Commons  declared  that  it  was  treason  to  harbour 
the  King  s  person,  or  to  favor  his  flight.  But  already, 
on  the  following  day,  the  whole  affair  was  made 
known  by  a  report  from  Hammond,  who  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  inform  him  that  the  King,  from  an  apprehension 
of  his  life  being  in  danger  at  Hampton  Court,  was 
come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  put  himself  under  his 
protection.  In  truth,  the  King  was  now  more  than 
ever  cut  off  from  all  his  friends,  and  delivered  up  into 
the  power  of  Cromwell ;  for  though  Hammond  recog- 
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nized  the  Parliament  alone  as  his  legal  eaperion, 
Cromwell  soon  found  means  to  change  his  opinioiu 
and  wrote  to  him,  among  other  things:  "  There  are 
cases  when  resistance  appears  to  be  lawful,  and '  Salus 
papuli  suprema  lex  is  a  sound  principle.  We  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  whole  fruit  of  the  war^  and  re- 
turning to  the  old,  nay,  eyen  to  a  worse  system ;  and 
this  in  contradiction  to  all  declarations,  leagues,  and 
covenants.  The  army  is  a  lawful  power,  called  by 
God,  for  certain  reasons  and  objects,  to  fight  against 
the  King ;  and  as  it  is  an  authority  for  these  objectei 
no  other  authority  can  be  opposed  to  it.  To  a  pers(m 
who  cannot  convince  himself  it  is  very  pleasmg  not 
to  decide  himself,  but  to  have  patience,  and  trust  and 
follow  others ;  this  will  relieve  you  from  all  the  anxi- 
ety and  care  which,  as  you  say,  you  feel  respecting 
the  conduct  of  others.**  These  and  similar  represen- 
tations had  such  an  effect  upon  Hammond,  that  after 
a  short-lived  civility,  he  treated  the  King  veryharshlj^ 
and  prevented  all  attempts  at  another  flight.  (") 

Thus  Cromwell  had  removed  the  King  equally  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  friends  and  of  his  enemies;  and  had 
contrived,  besides,  to  throw  an  appearance  of  sincere 
sseal  in  the  service  over  his  treacherous  plans ;  (^)  and 
the  Parliament  was,  no  more  than  Charles,  an  object 
of  serious  apprehension  to  him.  But  the  division  in 
the  army  became  every  day  more  dangerous,  as  well 
as  the  influence  of  the  principles  which  destroyed  all 
obedience,  and  of  the  pretensions  which  grew  more 
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and  more  immoderate  and  absurd.  "  It  is  treason," 
exclaimed  the  discontented, ''  to  disregard  our  remon- 
strances. The  Parliament,  which  is  a  party  in  this 
matter,  cannot  decide  in  the  last  instance ;  but  we 
appeal  to  the  ju(^ment  of  God,  and  of  the  good  peo- 
ple. If  the  majority  of  the  Parliament  will  not  do  us 
justice,  we  must  separate  the  honest  Members  from 
the  others  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  all  our  demands  tend 
to  the  general  good,  and  do  not  proceed  from 
interested  motives." 

At  a  grand  review,  ordered  by  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, some  regiments,  after  deposing  their  officers, 
appeared  of  their  own  accord,  having  in  their  hats 
papers,  with  the  motto,  ''  The  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  the  rights  of  the  soldiers  !"  Gentle  and  mode- 
rate remonstrances,  made  by  Fairfax  on  the  impro- 
priety of  this  conduct,  were  answered  with  such 
seditious  cries  that  all  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  Generals  appeared  to  be  destroyed.  At  this 
moment  of  extreme  and  excessive  danger,  Cromwell 
stepped  forward,  and  called,  *'  Take  the  papers  from 
your  hats ;"  but  the  soldiers  of  Lilbume's  regiment 
refused,  repeating  the  same  cries.  Manfully  opposing 
this  boldness,  Cromwell  dragged  fourteen  of  the  most 
desperate  mutineers  out  of  the  ranks,  caused  three  of 
them  to  be  sentenced  to  death  upon  the  spot,  one  to 
be  hanged,  and  the  others  to  be  sent  to  prison  for 
subsequent  inquiry  and  punishment.  From  that  day 
Cromwell  was  master  as  well  of  the  King  and  the 
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On  the  11th  of  December,  1647,  the  Parliament 
sent  to  the  King  four  bills,  for  his  sanction,  of  the 
fbllo wing  tenor :  1.  The  militia  shall  be  for  twenty 
years  under  the  sole  direction   of  the  Parliament, 
2.  All  oaths,  declarations,  and  proclamations  against 
the  Parliament  shall  be  revoked,  and  all  the  laws 
it  has  passed  sanctioned.     3.  All  titles  and  honors 
granted  since  the  20th  of  May,  1642,  shall  be  null 
and  void.     4.  The  Parliament  has  the  right  to  meet 
and  to  adjourn  as  it  shall  think  fit.     In  these  de- 
mands it  was  expressly  declared,  or  directly  implied, 
that  the  King  should  abolish  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  Church,  sacrifice  the  Church  property,  take 
on  himself  the  blame  of  the  war,  and  abandon  his 
friends.     But,  before  he  could  make  any  objection  to 
these  points,  the  Scotch  commissioners,  who  had  not 
T>een  consulted  in  drawing  up  these  laws,  warmly 
opposed  them,  and  begged  the  King  not  to  confirm 
them,  as  they  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  Church 
and  State,  and  incompatible  with  former  plans,  obli- 
gations, and  agreements.     They  explained  at  length 
the  grounds  of  this  assertion,  demanded  a  new  per- 
sonal negociation  with  the  King,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  *'  That  if  the  Scotch  could  by  any  means  have 
foreseen  that,  contrary  to  the  express  promise  of  the 
English  Parliament,  any  wrong  or  violence  would 
have  been  done  to  the  King,  and  an  attack  made 
upon  his  rights,  all  the  enticements  and  threats  in 
the  world  should  never  have  induced  them  to  sepa- 
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satisfied  with  the  proposed  measures,  but  meant  to 
etapLoy  them  to  open  a  way  to  greater  pretensions. 
The  Scotch  proposals  were  more  jnst  towards  the 
King;  but  there  was  little  hope  of  their  being  carried 
into  effect,  and  if  they  manifest  less  rage  for  political 
innovatioiir  their  religious  intolerance  is  the  more 
8trikii^« 

When  the  debates  on  the  King's  answer  com- 
menced in  Parliament,  the  secret  wishes  and  objects 
of  the  revolutionary  zealots  showed  themselves  for 
the  first  time  without  any  reserve.  "  Bedlam/'  said 
Thomas  Wroth,  "  is  for  lunatics  Tophet  (Hell)  for 
Kings ;  but  our  Kings  have  lately  conducted  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  were  destined  only 
for  the  mad-house.  I  therefore  propose  three  things : 
first,  to  keep  the  King  in  strict  confinement  in  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom ;  secondly,  to  bring  an  act 
of  impeachment  against  him;  thirdly,  to  set  him 
aside,  and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  without 
him.  It  is  the  same  to  me  what  form  of  government 
is  established,  if  it  is  only  without  Kings  and  devils." 
Ireton,  in  the  name  of  many  thousand  good  men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  against  the  enemy, 
affirmed  that  the  King,  in  refusing  his  sanction  to 
the  four  bills,  had  denied  protection  and  security  to 
his  people ;  therefore  nobody  was  bound  any  long^ 
to  obey  him,  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  settled  without  him.  ''  All  hope,"  said  he,  "  that, 
after  such  long  patience,  you  will  now  display  resolu- 
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tion,  and  not  sacrifice  the  brave  men  who  have 
declared  for  the  Parliament  beyond  all  possibility  of 
retreat.     On  their  part  they  will  never  abandon  it*  if 
it  does  not  abandon  them."*    Cromwell,  having  upon 
this  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  bravery,  good  sen- 
timents, and  piety  of  the  army,  continued :   ''  People 
now  expect  that  the  Parliament  will  take  the  go- 
vernment into  its  own  hands  ;  and  no  longer  expect 
anything  from  an  obstinate  man,  whose  heart  God 
has  hardened.     Do  not  induce  the  army,  which  is 
ready  to  defend  you,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  to 
believe  that  it  is  betrayed  and  delivered  up  by  you  to 
the  revenge  and  malice  of  an  irreconcileable  enemy, 
whom  it  has  subdued  for  your  advantage.    Let  it  not 
seek  in  its  despair  any  other  means  of  safety  than  in 
attachment  to  you ;  for  how  destructive  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  be  to  you,  I  tremble  to  think,  and  leare 
you  to  consider." 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  Cromwell  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  sword ;  which  significant  intimation 
made  such  an  impression  that  the  majority  resolved 
that  the  King  had  replied  with  an  absolute  native 
to  the  four  bills  which  alone  could  save  the  kingdom  ; 
wherefore  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  settling 
the  government  in  the  best  manner  possible;  that 
henceforward  no  proposal  should  be  made  to  the 
King,  or  accepted  from  him ;  and  whoever  violated 
this  command  should  be  treated  as  a  traitor.  When 
the  Upper  House  hesitated  to  confirm  this,  which 
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was  called  the  law  of  non-address^  petitions  and 
popular  tumults  were  got  up,  and,  at  length,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lower  House,  a  detachment  of  the 
army  was  sent  to  Whitehall.  The  Lords,  intimidated 
by  these  measures,  passed  the  bill  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1648. 

The  republicans  loudly  proclaimed  their  joy  at  this 
victory,  and  said,  the  King  has  broken  his  oath,  has 
appealexl  to  the  sword,  and  done  away  with  the  duty 
of  allegiance  ;  royalty  is  good  for  nothing  either  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  as  might  be  evidently  proved 
by  passages  of  Scripture.  Cromwell,  too,  confessed 
that  the  honours  of  this  world  had  once  so  dazzled 
him  that  he  had  not  clearly  discerned  the  work  of 
the  Lord;  but  now  he  was  resolved  to  be  humble, 
and  to  pray  vdth  the  saints  that  God  would  pardon 
him  for  having  sought  his  own  advantage. 

Though  the  Parliament  had  a  declaration  printed, 
in  which  it  attempted  to  justify  its  conduct,  and 
brought  numberless  accusations  against  the  King, 
far  more  interest  was  everywhere  manifested  in  his 
fevour  than  had  been  expected.  It  was  manifestly 
an  untruth  that  the  King  had  absolutely  rejected  the 
proposals  of  the  Parliament,  and  that  the  breaking 
oflf  of  all  negociations  was  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  kingdom.  The  King  too  succeeded  in  pub- 
lishing a  justification  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he 
says,  "My  conscience  forbade  me  to  assent  to  the 
four  bills  without  any  alteration,  for  the  people  would 
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have  been  thereby  exposed  for  ever,  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  the  army  and  the  taxes,  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  of  the  Parliameai 
Besides,  I  have  already  granted  more  than  was  for- 
merly required  or  thought  necessary  and  useful,  and 
am  rather  inclined  to  reproach  myself  on  that  aocoiint 
than  for  obstinate  refusal.  Should  it  be  my  hard  lot 
to  fall  together  vrith  the  freedom  of  this  kingdom,  I 
have  no  reason  to  blush  for  myself  but  to  deploredie 
future  misery  of  my  people." 

Two  days  after  the  resolution  not  to  n^ociate,  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  left  London  in  great  anger, 
and  numerous  petitions  gainst  the  conduct  oi  the 
Parliament  were  received  from  many  places  ;  nay,  in 
several  counties  insurrections  broke  out  in  &vour  of  the 
King.  "  Those,"  exclaims  one  writer,  "  who  fonneilT 
fought  with  such  great  courage  for  the  Parliament 
appear  now  to  have  lost  their  courage  and  the  sense 
of  their  duty."  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  sobei^ 
minded  persons,  now  that  circumstances  were  cbangedL 
returned  to  a  sense  of  their  real  duty,  and  manifested 
great  courage  in  opposing  the  prevailing  errors. 
Judge  Jenkins  plainly  told  the  Parliament  that  it 
did  the  King  wrong,  for  that  justice  and  law  could 
not  exist  without  the  King ;  for  which  speech  he  was 
fined  jglOOO.  At  the  same,  time  several  violent 
satires  were  published  against  the  Parliament :  one, 
for  instance,  under  the  title  of  the  "  New  Testammt 
of  our  Masters  and  Redeemers  in  the  Lower  Housei,* 
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which  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman; 
while  the  censorship  was  rendered  more  strict,  presses 
were  broken,  authors  and  printers  imprisoned,  &c. 

More  from  political  than  from  puritanical  mo- 
tives^ a  new  storm  was  raised  at  this  time  against 
the  actors.  The  law  of  the  19th  of  February,  1648, 
says,  "  they  are  considered  and  declared  to  be  rogues ; 
all  theatres,  without  regard  to  royal  patents,  shall  be 
closed  and  pulled  down,  and  those  who  continue  to 
act  shall  be  whipped  and  imprisoned,  and  the  specta- 
tors punished  in  some  other  manner.  An  actor  who 
is  found  to  violate  this  law  for  the  second  time,  shall 
be  declared  an  incorrigible  rogue,  and  treated  accord* 

Though  two  hundred  and  fifty  Members  (")  of  the 
Lower  House  were  wanting,  the  remainder  paid  no 
attention  to  their  absence,  but  proceeded  with  the 
greater  boldness,  and  passed  a  law  that  the  property 
of  the  condemned  friends  of  the  King  should  be  con* 
fiscated,  and  one  half  given  to  the  State  and  the  other 
to  the  informer.  From  that  time  we  find  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  an  incredible  number  of 
the  heaviest  fines.  Mr.  St.  John  is  said  to  have 
gained  <£40,000  only  for  obtaining  pardons.  (^"). 

Measures  of  such  a  nature  were  more  calculated  to 
produce  a  new  crisis  than  to  prevent  it :  on  which 
account  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  irri* 
tation  of  the  offended  Scotch  were  doubly  important 
In  the  autumn  of  1646,  the  English  Parliament  had 
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the  first  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  their  own  un- 
limited religious  pretensions.  Thus  there  were  at  this 
time,  properly  speaking,  three  parties  in  Scotland ;  the 
smallest  wished  for  an  unconditional,  the  larger,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  a  condi* 
tional  restoration  of  the  King;  the  third,  consisting  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  and  of 
part  of  the  nobility  imder  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
thought  to  set  the  King  entirely  aside,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  republican  constitution  in  Church  and  State. 

In  spite  of  violent  opposition,  Hamilton  and  his 
friends  succeeded,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1648,  in 
carrying  a  resolution  in  the  Scotch  Paihament  that 
the  following  demands  should  be  laid  before  that  of 
England :  The  King  shall  come  with  liberty,  safety, 
and  honor  to  London,  and  the  negociations  with  him 
shall  be  renewed  ;  the  expelled  Members  shall  return 
to  the  House;  the  Covenant  shall  remain  in  full  force; 
and  the  sects,  including  the  Independents,  shall  be 
extirpated  ;  the  army  of  Fairfax  shall  be  disbanded ; 
and  henceforth  no  soldiers  enlisted  but  such  as  have 
sworn  to  the  Covenant. 

Before  these  demands  were  received  the  contest 
between  the  parties  in  London  had  broken  out  afresh. 
The  journeymen,  and  a  number  of  others  of  the  King's 
friends,  seized,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  April,  some 
depots  of  arms,  plundered  several  houses,  and  re- 
pulsed the  guards  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  army 
jmd  the  Parliament,  which  here  unexpectedly  met 
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other  points.  On  the  28th  of  May,  news  was  re- 
ceived that  part  of  the  fleet  had  mutinied ;  on  the 
29th,  that  an  attempt  of  the  King  to  fly  had  failed ; 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  that  Fairfax  had  put  down  the 
Royalist  insurrection  in  Kent,  and  that  Cromwell, 
at  the  invitation  of  Argyle  and  his  party,  had  begun 
his  march  against  Scotland.  On  the  6th  and  8th 
of  June,  the  expelled  Members  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses,  as  well  as  the  city  officers,  were  re- 
stored to  their  seats  and  posts ;  and  on  the  30th  June 
the  law  prohibiting  negociations  with  the  King  was 
repealed  in  the  Upper  House  ;  on  the  12th  of  July 
news  was  received  of  the  hostile  entrance  of  the 
Scotch  into  the  kingdom,  with  a  communication  of 
the  grievances  which  they  had  alledged.  The  chief 
of  these  were,  the  expulsion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Members,  the  oppression  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
the  city  of  London  by  the  army  ;  the  favour  shown  to 
the  sects,  the  breach  of  the  Covenant,  the  neglect  of 
the  Scotch,  the  ill-treatment  of  the  King,  &c.  All  this 
tyranny,  they  said,  must  be  put  an  end  to,  by  which 
all  divine  and  human  laws  were  violated,  and  the 
people  plunged  into  wretchedness  and  slavery. 

On  the  14th  and  20th  of  July  the  Scotch  and  their 
English  friends  were  declared  to  be  traitors  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
by  a  majority  of  71  to  64,  to  negociate  with  the 
King,  before  he  accepted  the  above  three  propositions* 
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denies  the  Trinity,  or  the  two-fold  nature  of  Christ, 
the*  sinlessness  of  Christ^s  human  nature,  or  does  not 
acknowledge  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  shall 
be  imprisoned,  even  if  he  recants ;  and  if  he  does  not 
recant,  shall  be  executed." 

This  tyranny  over  men's  consciences  was  as  un- 
wise as  it  was  unjust  and  unchristian :  for  the  parties 
in  Scotland  were  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  a 
speedy  and  unanimous  cooperation  could  not  possibly 
be  expected.  Thus  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh 
complained  of  the  disobedience  of  the  clergy,  (^*)  who 
endeavoured  to  lay  a  heavy  yoke  on  the  consciences 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  did  not  obey  the  laws,  and 
forgot  that  the  Parliament  is  the  highest  legislative 
authority,  especially  with  respect  to  peace  and  war, 
and  nobody  ought  to  be  deterred  by  them  from  the 
duty  to  which  he  was  bound.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Assembly  pubUshed  a  declaration  against  the 
Scotch  army,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  illegality 
and  hostile  nature  of  every  union  for  the  King ;  nay, 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  had  chiefly  promoted  this 
imion,  and  had  therefore  received  various  rewards 
from  the  King,  unexpectedly  turned  round ;  perhaps 
alarmed  by  the  popular  tumults,  in  which  the  women 
in  Edinburgh  again  acted  a  part,  and  pelted  the 
friends  of  the  King  with  stones.  The  following  pas- 
sages from  the  reports  of  the  French  legation  throw 
a  light  on  these  affairs : 
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preacher^  or  to  aay  one  of  our  old  clergy,  we  will 
find  means  to  drive  you  all  out  of  the  country,  as  we 
(the  women)  got  rid  of  the  bishops  a  few  years  ago.' 
The  Fresbjrterians  and  Independents  make  use  of 
the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  only  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  their  opponents.  They  have  no 
affection  for  either.  Even  a  complete  triumph  of  the 
Presbyterians  over  the  Independents  would  have  no 
other  result  than  that  the  King  would  remain  in 
prison  till  he  had  agreed  to  all  their  former  proposals. 
Here  in  Scotland  there  is  neither  unity  of  purpose, 
nor  enthusiasm  for  the  war.  Hamilton  and  Argyle 
remain  enemies  as  before.  The  ecclesiastical  com- 
misaon  sent  orders  to  the  clei^  to  preach  against 
the  raising  of  troops,  on  pain  of  being  deposed  ;  the 
Parliament,  on  the  contrary,  ordered  that  whoever 
opposed  it  should  be  imprisoned  and  his  property 
confiscated.  Hereupon  the  der^  ordered  two  great 
fast  days,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  solenm 
prayers  to  God,  to  inspire  the  Ministers  with  other 
plans,  or  to  defeat  those  which  they  now  entertained: 
they  resolved  that  every  person  of  their  profession 
who  followed  the  army  should  be  excommunicated 
and  lose  his  income." 

The  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  London 
wrote  in  much  more  Christian  and  moderate  terms  to 
Fair&x,  against  the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the 
treatment  of  the  King.  "  The  army,"  they  say, 
"  is  destined  to  protect  and  obey,  not  to  overthrow; 
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appear  useful,  is  itself  condemnable,  the  pretended 
utility  must  be  designated  as  injurious,  and  deserving 
condemnation.  Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  necessity  seems 
to  put  an  end,  in  a  victorious  and  satisfactory  manner, 
to  all  indecision  and  doubt ;  but  in  truth  it  leads  only 
to  vague  self-will  and  blind  chance.  Destitute  of  all 
knowledge  and  perception  of  truth,  individual  facts 
are  set  up  as  idols ;  the  bold  are  authorized  to  venture 
on  what  is  most  contrary  to  right,  and  the  base  to 
submit  to  it.  The  power  of  the  moment  which  leads 
to  victory  then  passes  at  once  as  the  sanction  of  right 
for  centuries.  Human  liberty  is  not  submitted  in 
humility  to  a  divine  decree ;  but  sacrificed  to  the  fickle 
discretion  of  ignorant  masses.  Lastly,  the  energetic 
will,  which  abides  firmly  by  what  is  right,  even  to 
martyrdom,  is  stigmatized  as  error  and  folly,  because, 
according  to  this,  the  only  saving  doctrine,  there  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  only  necessity,  and  the 
idea  of  guilt  or  innocence  has  no  meaning,  applied 
either  to  individuals  or  to  whole  nations.  The  par- 
tial obstinate  adherence  to  the  killing  letter  of  right 
soon  causes  us  to  lose  sight  also  of  its  sacred  ground,  so 
that  we  seek  for  relief  only  in  the  domain  of  what  is 
called  utility.  When  manifold  attempts  here  have 
failed,  we  plunge  with  desperate  devotedness  into  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  acquit  ourselves  for  not 
resisting  it.  But  this  necessity  seizes  without  mercy 
her  own  adherents,  and  casts  them  contemptuously 
aside,  till,  after  years  of  misery,  the  conviction  arises 
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which  give  no  security  for  what  is  resolved  upon." 
Very  true,  only  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
mere  abstract  notions  and  prejudices  with  the  highest 
vital  principles,  or  to  give  them  out  as  such. 

Cromwell,  taught  by  the  experience  of  his  life,  had 
probably  kept  free  more  than  any  other  of  such  par- 
tial infatuation;  but  without  embracing  what  was 
right,  still  less  without  being  disposed  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  it.  He  was  therefore  suspected  by  all 
parties.  When  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  Scotland, 
the  chief  persons  among  the  Levellers  accompanied 
him  out  of  the  city ;  where,  on  taking  leave,  he  made 
a  very  excellent  profession  of  his  principles,  and 
assured  them  that,  like  themselves,  he  sought  and 
aimed  at  what  was  honorable  and  just.  At  this 
they  were  very  much  rejoiced ;  but  learnt  soon  after- 
wards, that  sonue  Presbyterian  clergymen  had  followed 
him  in  a  coach,  and  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his 
obliging  reception  of  them. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision.  Major 
Huntingdon,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1648,  brought 
an  accusation  against  Cromwell  of  high  treason ;  but 
not  a  memberof  the  House  of  Commons  would  second 
the  motion ;  nay,  the  Speaker  would  not  even  propose 
it :  and  in  the  Upper  House  nothing  was  done,  either 
through  fear  of  Cromwell,  or  because  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  indispensible,  or  because  the  whole 
was  believed  only  to  be  a  trick  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Huntingdon  being  thus  repelled  by  the  Parliament, 
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give  up  your  heads  to  be  sacrificed,  as  Samaria  did 
the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab ;  ''and  if,"  added 
Colonel  Hervey,  "he  promises  you  to  remain  in  a  neigh- 
bouring palace,  who  will  trust  a  man,  who  has  so  often 
sworn  felsely"?"  "  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,"  replied 
Simon  Ewes,  "  we  may  and  must  trust  the  King ;  or  if 
you  do  not  know  our  situation,  I  will  describe  it  to  you 
in  a  few  words.  Your  gold  and  silver  have  vanished ; 
your  fleet  is  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  you  are  hated  and 
despised  by  the  English  and  Scotch.  Judge  then, 
whether,  in  such  a  lamentable  state  of  things,  it  is  not 
high  time  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Majesty." 

Opinions  so  directly  contrary  destroyed  each  other's 
effect,  and  though  London  warmly  interfered  for  the 
King,  (")  nothing  was  in  fact  done  till  news  was  receiv- 
ed, that  Cromwell,  with  an  inferior  army,  had  totally 
defeated  the  Scotch,  near  Preston,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust ;  (^^)  had  taken  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  prisoner ; 
had  restored  the  alliance  with  the  Parliament ;    and 
dissolved  that  with  the  King.     The  new  treaty  of 
Cromwell  vrith  the  Scotch  does  not  contain  one  word 
respecting  the  securing  of  Charles ;  but  the  victorious 
religious  party  manifested  the  bitterest    spirit    of 
revenge  towards  its  brethren,  who  were  of  a  different 
opinion.      Without  respect  to  piety  and  learning,  the 
clergy  were  expelled,  and  the  royalist  laity  subjected 
to  ecclesiastical  punishment,  like  criminals.    *'  I  know 
for  certain,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  Cromwell,  "  that  the  Scotch,  who  sold  their 
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in  such  terms  that  he  might  have  room  at  a  future 
time  to  interpret  them  as  he  pleased.  He  thought  of 
a  new  war  and  flight  to  Ireland,  and  attached  his  own 
welfare  and  that  of  the  kingdom  to  fallacious  hopes, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  transitory  form  of  church 
government  If  we  consider  the  terms  laid  before  the 
King,  which  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  he  had 
already  yielded  too  much  (if  we  do  not  look  at  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment)  and  too  little,  if  a  speedy 
essential  change  in  his  fate ;  wa&  to  be  the  result. 

Thus  the  negociations  continued  till  the  27th  of 
November,  without  leading  to  any  conclusion;  and  the 
King  said  to  the  deputies  :  '*  You  come  to  take  leave 
of  me,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  hardly  ever  meet 
again.     But  Gods  will  be  done.     I  have  made  my 
peace  with  him,  and  will  bear  vnthout  fear  what  he 
may  cause  me  to  suflfer  through  men.      But  in  my 
ruin,  you  must  also  see  your  own.     God  give  you 
better  friends  than  I  have  found.     I  am  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  conspiracies  against  me  and  mine;  and 
nothing  affects  me  so  much  as  the  suflSerings  of  my 
rabjects,  and  the  misery  that  hangs  over  England, 
produced  by  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
public  good,  eagerly  pursue  their  own  objects  and 
^uivantag^." 

' '  Thus  the  Parliament  and  the  King  had  again  apent 
lihree  months  without  coming  to  any  decision.  Very 
different  was  the  energy  with  which  the  army  acted 
from  the  moment  that  it  had  overcome  the  royalists- 
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pleased.  The  Commons^  on  the  other  hand«  ordered 
that  all  possible  pains  shotQd  be  taken  to  raise  the 
money,  and  wrote  to  the  general  not  to  bring  the 
inny  to  London ;  but  before  the  letter  was  dispatched 
it  was  reported  that  the  troops  were  only  a  mile  from 
Westminster,  and  a  proposal  to  declare  this  approach 
3f  the  ^rmy  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Parlia- 
liament  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-fonr  to 
thirty-three. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  question  was 
brought  forward,  whether  the  King  s  answer  appeared 
to  be  satisfactory.  Some  cried  Yes,  others  No ;  on 
which  Fiennes  said  :  (^)  "  The  King  has  done  suf- 
ficient for  the  seciirity  of  religion,  law,  liberty,  by 
putting  the  affairs  relative  to  war  and  to  the  state  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  abolishing  every- 
thing offensive  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  These 
two  are  matters  which  the  Parliament  has  always 
brought  forward  as  decisive.  That  the  King  will 
not  himself  judge  those  who  are  called  delinquents, 
but  leaves  the  decision  to  the  course  of  law,  is  highly 
proper,  as  the  Parliament  never  intended  that  they 
Bhould  be  sentenced  in  an  arbitrary  and  violent 
manner." 

On  the  following  day,  the  2nd  of  December,  the 
debate  was  continued,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Vane  said, 
"  It  will  now  be  seen  who  is  an  enemy  or  friend  of  the 
coimtry ;  who  belongs  to  the  party  of  the  King  or  to 
that  of  the  people.     The  country  was  already  peace- 
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On  the4Ui  of  Decembei:  news  was  reoeiv^  that  th« 
King^  notwithstanding  the  seourity  which  the  Far- 
liamcqit  had  promised  )pfxi,  had  been  £^ain  carped  off 
by  the  army  aii4  brought  to  Hurst.  (^^).  A. declaration 
made  ;by  him,  oi  t^e  following  t^or^  was.  also  inade 
public:  '-.Thp  imhjaj^y  peppl^  has  Ipog.  gf9finj^^ 
uBder  the  weight  of  ty;r;^puy,.a»d  all  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed  during  tbjsse  sevcQ  years  is  imputed  to 
nLe>  who>  though  I  aim  the  lieast  guilty^  suffi^r  tljte 
most  The  army  preve^its  a  reconcilia,tipn ;  a^dji  in  a 
manner  hitii^rto  imparalleled,  qaljis  me  the  chief, 
enemy.  -  At.  th^  first  I  was  accu^  of  granting  too 

little;  now*  that  J  h%Ye,acc;or4^;*^^  much :  for- 
merly».  I  was^  .^rest^d  ,l^c^ilfe>^^I  had  levied  war; 
noWj  because  I  desire  to  conclude  peace.  Once  I 
ruled  without  restraiijit  as  ^^ing.  now  I  am  governed  , 
like  a  slave ;  form^ljr  I  was  condemned  on  ^ccounl^ 
of  evil  ^opisellors^  now  because  1  have  no  counsellor 
but  iGod.  Tbosf  persom  hinder  peace  whx)  seek  to 
become  meters  instead  of  ^ervants^  to  establish  a 
dempcraeyj  and  to  destroy  the  constitution  in  all  i(;s  , 
parts*  Such  conduct  will  in  the  end  destr:oy  the 
authetB  of  it: I  he  who  strives  to  rule  by  the  sword 
will  perish  by  the  sword.  Party  rage  always  lead« 
to  ruin ;  aikl  those  who  prefer  change  to  everything 
will  find  pleasure  in  nothing  that  ia  durable^  and 
run  madly  from  (me  folly  to  another.  For  my  part, 
I  declai?e,  in  the  faqe  of  hejiven,  that  my, own  suffer- 
ings^ tibbough  they  need  no  addition,  do  not  a^HicI;  me 
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cated  the  second  question^  namely^  that  negodatioiiB 
might  be  commenced  upon  the  King's  propositions. 
The  chief  speaker  on  this  side  was  Prynne,  formerly 
tiie  most  vehement  accuser  of  Laud  and  of  the  King. 
He  said»  "  Having  been  unanimously  chosen  Member 
of  this  House,  without  my  seeking  it ;  and,  by  the 
divine  dispensation,  entering  upon  my  duties  at  the 
grand  moment  when  the  most  important  public 
affairs  that  ever  were  discussed,  when  life  and  death, 
the  welfare  or  the  destruction  of  three  Kingdoms, 
depends  on  the  aye  or  no  pronounced  upon  this 
question,  I  will,  with  the  greater  boldness,  ask 
liberty  to  clear  my  conscience  towards  God,  and  to 
perform  my  duty  to  my  expiring  country ; .  as  I  well 
know  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  speak  my  sentiments  in  this  House. 
Because  I  have  aflirmed  that  the  Kings  proposals 
are  satisfactory,  I  have  been  reproached  with  being 
an  apostate,  and  having  gone  over  to  Charles's  party. 
To  this  I  answer,  in  a  word,  I  have  written  more 
against  the  arbitrary  authority  and  illegal  conduct  of 
the  King  and  his  prelates  than  any  other  man.  I 
have  suffered  more  from  the  King  and  the  prelates 
than  any  other ;  and  if  the  King  and  the  prelates 
were  restored  to  their  arbitrary  power  and  illegal 
privileges,  I  should  have  reason  to  fear  suffering  as 
much  or  more  from  them  than  any  other  person. 
AH  the  favor  that  I  have  received  from  the  King  and 
his  party  is  that  they  cut  off  my  ears,  put  me  in  the 
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'pSlory,  caused  my  books  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, twice  fined  me  <£5000,  expelled  me  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  deprived  me  of  my  income, 
confiscated  my  books  and  property,  ccmfined  me  for 
eight  years  together  in  different  prisons,  and  &ie  batf 
of  that  time  withotkt  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  or  visits 
firom  my  friends,  and  all  this  merely  beeanse  I 
opposed  civil  and  reli^ons  tyranny.  For  this  I  have 
not  received  from  the  King  any  indemnity^  aiid  from 
yon  not  even  thanks,  as  so  many  others  have  dcme 
for  the  most  trifling  services.  I  am  neither  an 
apostate  to  the  King's  cause,  nor  bribed  by  your 
fevor.  AU  that  I  have  done  and  written  was  net 
out  of  revenge,  not  to  calumniate  or  dishonoar  tte 
King,  or  to  alienate  the  people's  affections  from  him ; 
still  less  to  promote  his  being  deposed  or  ^ofirdy 
laid  aside ;  though  it  is  my  opinion  that  Kings  are 
accountable  to  their  people  and  Parliament,  and  k 
case  of  extreme  tyranny,  and  when  the  desfouc^m 
of  all  right,  liberty,  laws,and  religion  would  be  other- 
wise unavoidable,  may  be  deposed. 

"  But  mm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  bacr  ^n> 
gotten  its  duty,  done  violence  to  the  Parhameirt,  and 
broken  the  Covenant ;  against  which,  in  the  suie 
manner  as  against  royal  tyranny,  I  muBt  dedaie 
myself,  and  dare  not  vote  against  my  cobscience  in 
order  to  please  the  soldiers.  Now  the  concesBiMs  tf 
the  King  are  sufiicient,  because  the  demands  sub- 
mitted to  him  were  by  no  "means  unconditional,  (wlddi 
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would  destroy  the  idea  of  a  convention ;)  because  the 
Parliament  formerly  yielded  in  many  points  in  simi- 
lar negociations ;  because  the  King  grants  more  than 
he  has  ever  yet  done.  England  obtains  more  than 
any  other  Christian  state;  and  certainly  as  much 
as  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  establish  true  liberty 
and  justice.  Every  one  who  possesses  reason  and 
judgement^  who  regards  duty  and  conscience^  and  is 
not  swayed  by  passions  and  imlawful  engagements, 
must  necessarily  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions." Here  follows  a  circumstantial  and  dear 
proof  that  the  Eing*s  offers  respecting  all  the  indi- 
vidual points  were  satisfactory ;  the  demands  of  the 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  objectionable,  both 
for  the  State  and  the  Church.  "If,"  concluded 
Prynne,  "  we  reject  the  King's  proposals,  and  break 
off  the  negociations,  all  our  hopes,  all  means  of 
peace,  all  the  great  concessions  which  the  King  has 
made  for  our  security  and  that  of  our  posterity,  fall  to 
the  ground.  We  risk  everything ;  nay,  the  monarchy, 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  laws  and  liberties, 
the  kingdoms  and  religion,  will  be  lost." 

Such  a  speech,  from  a  man  in  such  a  position, 
elevated  above  all  imputation  of  partiality,  made  the 
greatest  impression ;  but  the  struggle  continued  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  December, 
through  the  whole  night,  till  Tuesday  the  5th  Decem- 
ber, at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the  House  of  Con^- 
mons  decided,  by  a  majority  of  140  to  104,  that  his 
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Majesty's  concessions  to  the  propositioiis  of  Par- 
liament were  sufficient  grounds  for  settlii^  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  House  of  Loids 
acceded  to  this  resolution  on  the  same  day.  All 
moderate  men  rejoiced  at  this  victory,  and  hoped  for 
the  return  of  order,  and  the  restoration  of  the  due 
equilibrium  between  the  powers  of  the  State.  The 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  the  vengeance  d  the 
King  in  the  event  of  any  restoration  of  his  power, 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  Presby- 
terians. In  order  to  find,  as  they  pretended, 
greater  liberty,  they  trampled  under  foot,  with  more 
insolence  than  ever,  all  laws  and  venerable  institu- 
tions. 

When  the  Members  were  repairing  to  the  House 
on  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of  December. 
1648,  they  found  the  stairs  and  doors  occupied  by 
soldiers,  and  Colonel  Pride  refused  admittance  to 
every  one,  who,  as  the  expression  was>  did  not 
deserve  public  confidence.  Prynne,  endeavouring  to 
force  his  way  in,  was  pushed  back ;  and  when  Fiennes 
asked  by  whose  authority  this  was  done,  he  was 
answered*  by  that  of  the  sword.  In  vain  did  those 
Members  who  were  for  the  present  acknowledged 
require  that  those  who  were  excluded  should  be  set 
at  liberty:  they  were  confined  (adding  mockery  to 
injustice)  in  a  low  public-'house,  called  Hell*  and  lay 
there  the  whole  night  on  the  stairs,  benches,  and 
the  floor.    On  the  following  morning;  they  were  all 
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taken  to  Whitehall,  where  Fairfax  made  them  wait 
the  whole  day  in  vain  for  a  hearing ;  and  at  last  sent 
them  word,  by  a  couple  of  officers,  that  he  had  more 
pressing  business  to  attend  to,  and  could  not  speak  to 
them.  Hereupon  they  were  surrounded,  like  crimi- 
nals, by  soldiers,  conducted  back  through  the  mud- 
diest streets  to  two  wretched  public-houses,  and 
jeeringly  asked  what  had  become  of  the  pay  for  the 
army.  Some  Lords,  for  instance  Pembroke  and 
Salisbury,  who,  either  out  of  cowardice  or  false 
enthusiasm,  repaired  to  Fairfax,  and  offered,  if  it 
appeared  to  be  for  the  general  good,  to  lay  their 
peerage  at  his  feet,  met  with  no  other  reward  than 
being  ridiculed  and  despised  by  the  officers. 

On  the  day  when  all  these  violent  proceedings  took 
place,  Fairfax  and  the  officers  presented  to  the  puri- 
fied Parliament  their  humble  proposals  and  wishes. 
They  said  they  had  seen  long  enough  with  sorrow 
the  discordant  debates  of  the  Parliament,  guided  by 
party  spirit  and  self-interest,  and  bow  the  public  good 
had  been  neglected  and  disregarded.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  put  an  end  to  all  these  follies,  deceits,  and 
treacheries,  they  must  return  to  their  old  demands 
and  add  new  ones,  and,  in  particular,  solemnly  accuse 
many  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

Its  request  that  the  prisoners  might  be  released, 
was  positively  refused  by  Fairfax ;  and,  on  the  applica- 
tion being  repeated,  they  received  for  answer  that 
they  were  not  to  expect  any  reply  from  him  in  this 
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important  business ;  and,  therefore,  they  need  not 
trouble  him  any  further  upon  the  subject.  Hereupon 
it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  50  to  28,  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  army. 

Cromwell,  who  had  purposely  delayed  his  retuni 
till  the  17th  of  December,  now  received  the  tianks 
of  the  House  for   his  distinguished  services,  and 
declared  that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  the  plan  of 
purifying  the  Parliament,  but  considered  it  as  a  divine 
inspiration,  and  would  maintain  what  had  been  done. 
Forty-seven  Members  of  the  Lower  House  remained 
under  arrest,  ninety-six  others  were  excluded,  and 
not  a  few  withdrew  of  their  own  accord ;  so  that  the 
number  of  those  who  were  present  was  reduced  to 
fifty :  nay,  on  one  occasion,  a  Member  was  fetched 
from  prison,  to  complete  the  number  of  forty  required 
to  make  a  House.       At  the  next  sitting  it  was 
ordered  that  there  should  be  a  day  of  general  rejoicing 
for  all  these  happy  events ;  and  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber all  the  resolutions  which  were  to   lead  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  King  were  revoked,  because 
they  were  contrary  to  the  honor  of  ParlianCient,  and 
manifestly  ruined  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  When 
the  excluded  Members  loudly  complained  of  this, 
their  assertions  and  statements  were  called  fhla^e,  se^ 
tious,  scandalous,  and  clearly  aiming  to  destroy  ^6 
fimdamental  government  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  manner  the  former  enemies  of  the  King 
(how  speedy  was  justice!)  were  at  once  ill-treated  and 
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ridiculed,  and  this  at  a  moment  when  the  conquerors 
merited  in  a  higher,  nay,  in  the  highest  degree,  all 
the  reproaches  of  the  conquered.     But  as  at  that 
time  everything,  however  base,  was  covered  with  the 
cloak  of  pretended  piety,  or  even  of  divine  inspiration, 
the  approaching  dreadful  tragedy  began  with  a  ser- 
mon of  Hugh  Peters,  who  knew  how  to  combine  wild 
enthusiasm  with  mountebank  hypocrisy,  in  a  manner 
which  appears  disgusting  and  contemptible  to  every 
unsophisticated  generous   mind,  but  made  a  great 
impression  upon  distorted  and  overheated  imagina- 
tions.   He  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
"  Bind  your  King  with  chains,  andyowr  nobles  with 
fetters  of  iron  ;"  compared  the  King  with  Barabbas, 
whose  release  was  demanded  by  foolish  men  ;  called 
the  red-coats  the  saviours  of  the  people,  and  affirmed 
that  there  were  in  the  army  at  least  five  thousand 
saints,  not  inferior  to  those  who  in  heaven  surround 
the  throne  of  God.     He  then  stopped,  closed  his  eyes, 
laid  his  head  upon  the  cushion,  and  then  exclaimed 
that  he  had  had  a  revelation,  that  the  slavery  of  the 
children  of  Israel  and  of  the  elect  should  have  an 
end,  by   an   extirpation  of  royalty  in  England  and 
in  all  other  kingdoms. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  day  after  this 
blasphemous  prelude,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  prosecute  the  King  on  a  criminal 
charge.  Some  would  willingly  have  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  army  ;  whereas  others  observed 
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that  such  a  measure  was  unparalleled  in  history,  itcdi 
only  excite  vengeance  and  increase  the  evils,  because 
no  new  re-action  was  to  be  apprehended ;  but  that  the 
time  was  come  to  establish  freedom  on  clemency  and 
moderation.  Cromwell  said  if  any  man  had  of  his 
own  accord  proposed  a  plan  to  depose  Charles,  he 
would  consider  him  as  the  greatest  traitor;  but  as 
providence  and  necessity  had  produced  it^  they  must 
submit:  and  he  begged  God  to  bless  their  counsels, 
though  he  was  not  immediately  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion.  This  hypocrisy  of  the  man  who,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  urged  the  accusation 
against  the  King,  appeared,  however,  to  be  denying 
too  much :  wherefore  Cromwell  soon  afterwards, 
in  the  spirit  of  those  times,  taking  another  tarn, 
told  some  persons  that  he  had  attempted  to  implore 
by  prayer  God's  blessing  for  Charles ;  but  that  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  so  that  be 
could  not  utter  a  word,  a  proof  that  God  had  rejected 
the  King.  (**)  In  the  same  spirit,  and  afler  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  the  year  1638, 
there  appeared  also  at  this  moment  a  female  saint 
from  Herefordshire,  to  whom  God  had  revealed  that 
the  accusers  should  persevere  in  their  course. 

Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1648,  and  2nd 
of  January  1649,  it  was  resolved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  no  more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-flx 
persons,  (*•)  that  the  King  should  be  impeached  and 
tried  before  a  high  court  of  justice,  consisting  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  chosen  persons,  because  he  had 
formed  the  wicked  design  totally  to  subvert  the  an- 
cient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  introduce 
an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government ;  because  he 
had  made  war  against  the  Parliament  and  the  king- 
dom, by  which  the  country  had  been  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword,  the  public  treasure  exhausted,  trade 
decayed,  thousands  of  people  murdered,  and  infinite 
other  mischiefs  committed.  Now  that  God  had  delivered 
him  into  their  hands,  they  must  publicly  accuse  him 
for  such  great  and  treacherous  guilt,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent greater  evils,  and  to  deter  others  hereafter,  and 
punish  him  as  he  deserved. 

When  this  resolution  of  the  Commons  was  laid 
before  the  Upper  House,  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
proved  that  the  King  was  one  of  the  three  indispen- 
sable members  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  was  therefore 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  accuse  him  of  treason  against 
the  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland 
affirmed  that  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  people  were 
convinced  that  the  war  had  been  begun  by  the  King ; 
and  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  could  not  by  any  law 
be  considered  as  treason.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh 
exclaimed  that  he  would  rather  suffer  himself  to 
be  cut  into  pieces  than  take  part  in  so  shameful  a 
proceeding.  In  consequence  of  these  opinions,  the 
proposal  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  thirteen  (others  say  sixteen)  Lords 
who  were  present,  with  a  declaration  that  no  resolution 
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of  the  Lower  House  was  valid  without  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  Lords.  At  this  the  zealots  in  tlie  Lower 
House  were  so  indignant  that  at  the  first  they  were 
for  accusing  all  the  Peers  of  high  treason ;  ami  then, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
people,  under  God,  are  the  original  of  all  just  power; 
that  the  Commons  of  England,  assemhled  in  Parlia* 
ment,  heiug  chosen  by  and  representing  the  People 
have  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation,  and  whatev^ 
is  enacted  or  declared  law  by  them  has  the  force  of  law 
and  binds  the  whole  nation,  even  though  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Peers  have  not  consented  to  it.  Accord* 
ingly  the  Court  for  teying  the  King  for  high  treason 
was  formed,  without  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Lords. 

A  letter  from  the  Queen,  in  favor  of  the  King,  was 
laid  aside  without  being  read,  (^)  and  a  declaration  d 
more  than  sixty  Presbyterian  clergy,  that  the  tadal  of 
the  King  was  contrary  to  the  divine  and  human  law% 
against  the  oath  and  covenant,  was  declared  to  be  an 
impertinent  interference  in  affairs  of  state.  The 
Scotch  twice  solemnly  protested  against  the  last 
steps  of  the  Army,  called  the  proceedings  against  the 
King  illegal  and  abominable,  adding,  "  We  delivered 
the  King  to  the  English^  in  order  to  prouMte  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  not  to  lead  to  his  ruin ;  and  de- 
clare ourselves  innocent  of  all  the  misery,  confusion, 
evils,  and  disasters,  which  must  thereby  be  broii^t 
upon  these  unhappy  kingdoms.*'  (*') 
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"If  any  moderate  resolution  could  be  expected,"(said 
Grignon,  in  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  the 
French  Minister,  Brienne,)(")  ''from  Cromwell  and 
his  son-in-law  Ireton,  much  might  be  hoped  for  the 
King.  For  then  they  would  not  bring  down  upon 
themselves  the  hatred  of  the  people,  would  govern  iu 
his  name,  as  they  do  now,  and  deprive  their  enemies 
of  the  most  plausible  pretext  to  undertake  anything 
against  them  with  success.  But  they  have  drivea 
matters  to  such  an  extreme  of  violence  that  they  despise 
gentle  means,  and  the  more  because  there  is  no  per- 
son able  to  oppose  them.  Even  the  opposition  of  the 
Scotch  will  be  fruitless,  either  because  the  parties 
suppose  that  their  friends  in  Scotland  will  be  able  to 
defeat  the  effects  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  or  because 
that  country  is  not  able  to  do  them  any  harm.  Unfor- 
timately  for  the  King,  the  accounts  of  the  disturbances 
at  Paris  increased  the  boldness  of  his  enemies,  who 
have  always  believed  that  France  alone  is  able  to 
afford  him  assistance". 

Meantime  the  King  had  been  long  since  prepared 
for  the  worst ;  and,  as  the  danger  increased,  his  princi- 
ples were  corrected  and  his  feelings  purified.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  1648,  he  wrote  to  his  son,  ''  You 
see  how  zealously  we  aimed  at  peace ;  do  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  discouraged  by  this,  but  rather  show 
your  greatness  of  mind  by  endeavouring  to  gain  your 
enemies,  by  pardoning  rather  than  punishing  them. 
You  will  avoid  the  sentiments  of  our  adversaries  by 
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weary  of  life,  nor  I  hope  so  bad  that  I  must  fear  to 
live,  or  be  ashamed  to  die.  Yet  I  am  at  times  so 
melancholy  that  I  could  wish  for  death,  if  I  did  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  a  Christian  to 
die  daily,  by  subduing,  through  lively  faith  and  calm 
hope  of  a  better  life,  this  partial  and  daily  effort ;  nay, 
by  surviving  his  own  fate,  losing  health,  liberty, 
honor,  power,  (listinction,  property,  and  the  consola- 
tion of  our  dearest  connections,  who  are  the  life  of  our 
life. 

"  Though  as  King,  in  particular,  I  live  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  the  love  and  good-will  of  my  subjects, 
for  whom  I  have  suffered  many  deaths,  yet  I  hope 
that  I  am  qot  quite  dead  in  this  point ;  though  my 
enemies  have  employed  all  the  poison  of  falsehood 
and  all  the  power  of  hatred  in  order,  first,  to  destroy 
the  love  and  fidelity  of  my  subjects,  and  then  to  anni- 
hilate in  me  all  the  satisfaction  of  life,  which  was 
founded  on  them.  Death  retains  its  terrors,  whether 
I  suffer  it  by  a  speedy  murder,  or  with  the  greater 
formality,  which  my  enemies  will  maliciously  and 
cruelly  add  to  it,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of 
justice  to  an  act  condemned  by  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  They  will  never  believe  that  a  royalty 
of  weeds,  which  some  endeavour  to  establish,  (at 
once  weak  and  barren,)  can  grow  before  it  is  watered 
with  royal  blood.  But  God  will  not  suffer  them  to 
dwell  in  the  Babel  which  they  build  with  the  bones 
of  a  King,  and  cement  with  his  blood.      They  will 
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find  the  avengers  of  death  among  themselves.    Now 
the  will  of  mine  enemies  seems  to  be  the  sole  law ; 
their  power  the  standard,  and  their  success  thetoucb- 
stone  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  justice ;  they 
deem  themselves  secure,  through  my  danger  and  my 
death,  and  forget  that,  as  the  greatest  temptation  to 
sin  is  always  invested  with  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  fortune,  the  most  fearfdl  vengeance  of  God 
is  manifested  when  men  are  permitted  to  complete 
their  wicked  designs.     God's  will  has  bridled  and 
subdued  mine ;    thus  I  shall  die  without  desire  d 
revenge,  as  becomes  a  Christian  towards  his  en^es, 
and  a  King  towards  his  subjects.     The  hard  and 
un&voidable  tyranny  of  my  enemies  vnll  refute  the 
calumnies  respecting  my  tyranny,  and  the  most^obsti- 
nate  and  wicked  among  them  will  be  punished  like 
the  company  of  Eorah ;  for  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
the  populace,  on  whom  they  have  chiefly  built  th^ 
plans  against  me,  the  church,  and  the  state,  justly 
despising  their  ill-gotten  and  abused  power,  will  M 
upon  them  and  devour  them.     Lastly,  I  thank  my 
enemies  more  than  my  friends ;  for  the  former  seek 
to  put  an  end  to   the  sins  and  the  cares  of  this 
wretched  life,  while  the  latter  wish  to  protract  my 
struggle." 

Had  Fairfax  been  a  man,  and  not  merely  a  tool 
for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  others,  he  ought  to 
have  hindered  this  last  turn  of  things,  or  have  boldly 
sacrificed,  and  thereby  purified  himself ;  but  he  did 
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not  go  beyond  some  fluctuating  doubts,  and  was  not 
merely  carried  away  by  Cromwell,  but  closely  ob- 
served, nay,  watched  by  him.  In  fact,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  many  officers  expressed  to  him  their  joy  at 
the  wise  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  accusation  of  the 
King.  They  said  it  might  be  hoped  that  they 
should  now  see  and  obtain  the  fruit  of  their  great 
exertions. 

On  the  following  day,  January  20th,  1649,  the 
Court  assembled  for  the  first  time,  and  (under  an 
appearance  of  impartiality,  to  increase  the  number  of 
accomplices)  was  composed  not  only  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  but  of  officers,  of  persons  holding  civil 
employments,  and  others.  Of  150,  however,  who 
were  appointed,  the  greatest  number  that  ever  were 
present  was  71,  and  that  only  once ;  at  all  other 
times  the  number  was  smaller.  (**)  When  Bradshaw, 
the  lawyer,  who  was  chosen  President,  read  the  list 
of  the  names  of  the  Members,  and  came  to  that  of 
Fairfax,  a  female  voice  exclaimed  from  the  platform 
that  he  was  not  there,  and  disdained  to  sit  among 
them.  It  was  Lady  Fairfax  who,  more  courageous 
than  her  husband,  defied  the  sanguinary  judges. 

In  order  to  drown  such  interference,  the  soldiers 
who  were  placed  on  guard  called  aloud,  by  order  of 
Axtel,  their  commander,  "  Justice,  justice !"  and 
those  who  refused  or  hesitated  were  compelled  by 
blows.  When  the  King  entered,  and  saw  all  the 
judges  covered,  he  also  put  on  his  hat  and  sat  down. 
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Thereupon  Bradshaw  spoke,  saying  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  virtue  of  the  siq»ieme  authority 
-which  had  been  intrusted  to  it,  and  which  it  pos- 
sessed, had  resolved  to  bring  the  King  to  trial.  Coke, 
who  was  appointed  attomey-genaral,  read  the  ?eiy 
prolix,  highly  partial,  and  unjust  accusation,  irbich 
concluded  with  saying,  that  the  King  was  impeached 
as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  the  author  of 
all  the  bloodshed. 

Charles  had  listened  to  all  this  with  Agiafied 
composure,  only  at  the  last  wordts  a  bitter  melaur 
choly  smile  was  observed  on  his  countenance.  To 
the  question  of  the  President,  what  he  had  to  an* 
swer,  the  King  replied,  "  By  what  legal  authority  am 
I  brought  here  ?  You  sit  by  virtue  of  an  arrogated 
power ;  and  I  represent  the  true  liberty  of  the  people 
more  than  any  of  my  pretended  judges.  Consider 
that  I  am  your  lawful  King,  that  you  heap  teavy 
sins  on  your  own  head,  and  bring  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  this  kingdom.  I  see  none  of  the  Lords  who, 
with  me,  formed  part  of  the  Parliament,  and  I  irill 
not  be  unfaithful  to  my  ofBice  and  my  situation,  aod 
recognize  an  ill^al  tribunal."  Bracfeliaw  replied 
that  the  King  had  been  brought  hith w  by  order  of 
the  Parliament,  and  for  the  good  of  the  English 
people ;  and  he  therefore  called  upon  him  to  give  a 
better  answer.  ''  Charles,"  say  his  accusers,  "persist- 
ed in  his  obstinacy,  and  did  not  shew  the  least  respect 
for  the  Court."      ''He  behaved,"  say  his  friends, 
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"  with  the  dignity  becoming  a  King ;  and  Bradshaw 
and  Coke  performed  their  office  with  harshness  and 
presumption." 

When  the  King,  on  the  second  examination,  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  again  denied  the  legality  of  the 
Court,  Coke  proposed  to  take  the  matter  pro  con-^ 
fesso.    The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  "  If  vio- 
lence without  justice  can  make  laws,  and  overthrow 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  I  do 
not  know  what  man  in  England  is  secure  of  his  life 
and  property."   Hereupon  the  following  conversation 
took  place.    Bradshaw  :  It  does  not  become  a  crimi- 
nal  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Court.   You  speak 
of  law  and  reason,  but  both  are  against  you.     The 
King :   I  do  not  see  how  a  King  can  be  considered  a 
criminal,  and  brought  before  any  earthly  tribunal. 
Bradshaw  :  We  sit  here  with  the  full  powers  of  the 
Commons ;  to  whom  you  are  answerable,  as  all  your 
predecessors  were.     The  King :  That  I  deny ;  show 
me  a  sintiilar  case.     Bradshaw :  Sir,  you  must  not 
interrupt  when  the  Court  speaks  to  you ;  it  does  not 
permit  you  to  dispute  this  point.     The  King :  The 
Conunons  of  England  never  were  a  Court.     Brad- 
shaw :  Sir  you  are  a  prisoner,  and  you  are  not  per- 
mitted  to    continue  this    conversation ;    you  must 
rather  answer  distinctly  to  the  charges.     The  King : 
Show  me  that  jurisdiction  where  reason  is  not  to  be 
heard.    Bradshaw :  We  show  it  you  here,  the  Com- 
mons of  England. — After  these  singular  and  equivo- 
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cal  words,  Charles  turned  round,  and  said  to  the 
audience,  ''  Remember  that  the  King  of  England  is 
condemned  without  being  allowed  to  produce  his 
arguments  in  fevor  of  the  liberty  of  the  people."  On 
this  a  cry  was  unexpectedly  raised  of  "  God  save  the 
King!" 

In  order  to  counteract  this  fistvorable  feeling,  which 
was  daily  growing  stronger,  witnesses  against  the 
King  were  heard,  (")  whose  depositions  amounted  to 
this,  that  they  had  seen  him  at  the  head  of  soldieis, 
or  sword  in  hand,  which  maliciously  and  at  the  same 
time  absurdly  was  alleged  as  a  proof  of  murders 
deserving  death ;  whereas  the  thorough  justification 
of  Charles,  which  was  presented  in  writing,  made  no 
impression. 

Hitherto  the  King  had  been  treated  externally  in 
every  respect  as  such.  The  oflBcers  of  the  court 
performed  their  functions ;  his  meals  were  brought  in 
covered  dishes  ;  the  goblet  presented  kneeling,  and 
all  other  forms  observed.  (")  Now  all  this  was 
abolished  by  order  of  those  in  power;  which  the 
King  might  consider  as  a  certain  indication  of  his 
approaching  fate,  and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  in  a  book, 

'*  Rebus  in  advenis  fiaicile  est  contemnere  yitam 
Fortiter  iUe  fisu^ity  qui  miser  esse  potest" 

And  in  another  book> 

'*  Fallitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 
Servitium  :  nunquam  libertas,  gratior  exatat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio." 
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Charles  turned  over  in  his  mind  whether  he  should 
not  abdicate,  on  equitable  terms,  in  favor  of  his  son ; 
with  which  however  the  ambitious  leaders  would  not 
have  been  satisfied.  According  to  another  not  impro- 
bable account,  several  of  the  judges  offered  to  exert 
themselves  in  his  favor,  if  he  would  only  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Court,  take  upon  himself 
a  part  of  the  blame,  and  not  lay  it  entirely  upon  the 
Parliament ;  but  he  rejected  this  proposal  as  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust. 

In  fact,  all  proposals,  forms,  proofs,  and  counter- 
proofs  were  wholly  indiflFerent,  because  the  condem- 
nation of  the  King  was  firmly  resolved  upon  before 
the  opening  of  the  Court ;  and  no  regard  whatever 
was  paid  to  the  fact  that  above  half  the  members  of 
the  Court  were  always  absent.  On  the  27th  of 
January  was  the  last  sitting,  in  which,  chiefly  by 
the  despotic  influence  of  Cromwell,  they  absolutely 
refused  to  allow  the  King  to  defend  himself  there, 
or,  as  he  earnestly  requested,  to  be  heard  before  the 
Parliament.  After  a  long  speech,  in  which  Bradshaw 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
they  pronounced  sentence  (^^)  against  him,  adjudging 
that  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  enemy  of  the  good  English  people, 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head 
from  his  body. 

The  King  again  requested  in  vain  to  be  heard  in 
his  defence  ;  Bradshaw  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
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out  of  Court.  Everywhere  was  manifested  the 
noble  indignation  as  well  as  the  savage  passions  of 
the  minds  of  the  people.  When  it  was  declared  tbat 
the  King  was  tried  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  English  nation,  a  female  voice  from  the  plat- 
form exclaimed,  "You  lie ;  not  the  fourth  part  of  the 
people  desire  it.  Cromwell  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor!"* 
They  were  going  to  arrest  and  punish  the  woman  : 
it  was  again  Lady  Fairfax.  The  more  unworthy  wbs 
the  conduct  of  others.  When  a  soldier,  as  Charles 
passed  by,  said,  '*  Sire,  God  bless  you  !*  his  captain 
struck  him  with  his  cane ;  on  which  the  King  ob- 
served, "  The  punishment  is  greater  than  the  oflfence* 
Others  cried  "  Justice !"  or  blew  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
in  his  eyes,  nay,  it  is  reported  that  some  spit  in  his 
face.  He  was  conveyed  back  to  his  apartments  in  a 
sedan  chair.  All  the  streets  were  lined  ivith  soldiers 
and  crowded  with  people,  whDe  the  most  solemn 
silence  prevailed.  Many  wept  and  prayed  in  secret 
for  the  King.  He,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
original  impetuosity  of  his  character,  remained  con- 
stantly composed  and  patient.  His  cold  reserve,  and 
the  self-will  which  often  manifested  itself,  were  re- 
fined, during  this  last  time  of  trial,  into  genuine 
fortitude  and  calm  dignity. 

The  only  fevor  that  was  shown  him  was  the  per- 
mission to  take  leave  of  his  children,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  This  honr 
affected  the  King  more  deeply  than  all  the  disgrace 
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and  all  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
He  exhorted  his  son  never  to  accept  the  crown  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  fled  from 
England;  and  the  child  answered,  ''I  will  suffer 
myself  to  be  torn  into  pieces  first !"  To  his  daughter 
Charles  said  that  he  had  forgiven  all  his  enemies, 
and  commanded  her  to  do  the  same. 

Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  said, "  If  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  whether  my  head  shall  fall  or  that  of  the 
King,  how  can  I  hesitate?"  Even  during  the  trial  he 
had  laughed  and  joked,  and  now,  when  he  ui^d 
before  all  the  order  for  the  execution,  he  exclaimed, 
"This  time  Charles  shall  not  escape  us."  With  a 
loud  laugh  he  even  subscribed  the  death-warrant,  (^) 
obliged  others  almost  by  force  to  do  the  same,  and 
smeared  Martin  s  face  with  ink,  who  did  not  fail  to 
do  the  same  to  him.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
worthy  founders  of  new  liberties  and  a  new  era  at  a 
moment  of  such  awful  importance  as  was  then  im- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Foreign  monarchs  did  not  venture  to  take  any 
decisive  step  in  favor  of  their  brother  sovereign,  but 
confined  themselves  to  a  timid  ineffective  policy,  (•^) 
only  a  republic,  the  United  Netherlands,  made  an  en- 
ergetic appeal  in  favor  of  Charles,  though  no  more 
regard  was  paid  to  it  than  to  the  threats  of  the  Scotch 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen  and  her  children.  (**) 
At  this  moment,  four  of  the  King  s  counsellors, 
Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  and  Linsay,  de- 
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clared  that  they  were  to  blame  for  everything  and  were 
alone  answerable.  But  what  wonld  it  have  availed  the 
leaders  to  sacrifice  four  men  of  so  little  importance, 
when  their  object  was  to  overturn  the  throne^  or  to 
model  it  for  themselves. 

Fairfax,  who  had  wished  to  defer  the  execution, 
either  learnt  nothing  of  the  last  resolutions,  was 
watched  by  Cromwell,  or,  as  usual,  with  him,  and  in 
fear  of  danger  for  himself,  had  not  the  courage  and 
decision  boldly  to  step  forward.  (*') 

When  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  at  the 
King's  request,  was  to  prepare  him  for  deaths  ex- 
pressed his  compassion  for  him,  Charles  said,  "  Let 
us  not  speak  of  the  wretches  in  whose  hands  I  am ; 
but  rather  of  what  is  needful."  During  the  last 
night  he  slept  as  calmly  as  ever ;  and  when  Herbert 
appeared  to  dress  his  hair  with  less  care  than  ordi- 
nary, he  said,  ''Take  the  samepains  as  usual;  I  must 
be  dressed  to-day  like  a  bridegroom."  After  receiving 
the  sacrament,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  30th  of 
January,  1649,  he  said,  firmly  and  cheerfully,  "  The 
wicked  may  now  come.  I  have  forgiven  them  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  am  prepared  for  every* 
thing  that  can  happen."  After  much  hesitaticm,  the 
scaffold  had  been  erected  in  the  front  of  MHbiteh^l 
that  the  King  might  appear  in  the  most  profound 
abasement  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  formerly 
been  seen  in  the  highest  pomp  and  majesty.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  scaffold  through  an  opening  thai 
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had  been  made  in  the  wall.  Soldiers  and  drummers 
were  stationed  all  roimd,  that  the  bloody  deed  might 
not  be  hindered,  or  the  King's  speech  be  heard  by 
many  of  the  spectators.  To  those  who  stood  nearest 
he  said,  however,  a  few  words  to  the  following 
effect :  '*  Did  I  not  fear  that  my  silence  would  be 
taken  for  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  I  would  not 
speak  at  all ;  but  now  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  duty  to 
God,  to  my  country,  and  to  myself,  to  justify  myself  as 
a  man,  a  king,  and  a  Christian.  Everybody  knows 
that  I  did  not  begin  the  war,  and  had  no  design  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  the  Parliament ;  yet  I  will  not 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  latter,  but  only  on  certain 
wicked  instruments.  Therefore  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  the  blame  of  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt ; 
though  I  consider  my  fate  as  a  punishment  for  the 
death  of  Strafford.  That  I  am  a  good  Christian, 
Bishop  Juxon  will  testify;  for  I  have  not  only 
heartily  forgiven  my  enemies,  but  wish  with  equal 
ardour  that  they  may  repent  of  their  sins,  and  bring 
things  back  into  the  right  course  ;  for  God  will 
never  bless  them  till  they  give  to  him,  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  people  what  is  their  due.  The  laws  show 
what  are  the  King  s  power  and  rights  ;i  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  does  not  consist  in  governing  itself,  but 
in  being  governed  by  law." 

After  these  and  similar  expressions,  Charles  pre- 
pared himself,  vnth  the  greatest  firmness,  for  death, 
and  said  to  Juxon,   "  I  have  a  good  cause,  and  go 
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from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where 
no  disturbance  can  arise."  On  his  giving  the  signal, 
one  of  the  two  masked  executioners  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  at  a  single  blow ;  and  the  other,  hold- 
ing it  up,  cried,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.*'  (*) 
When  the  Eing*s  head  fell,  the  anxious  silence 
which  had  prevailed  all  around  was  interrupted  by 
deep  sobs ;  and,  without  regard  to  the  danger,  the 
spectators  shed  the  bitterest  tears  of  pity  and  repent- 
ance. The  feelings  of  sorrow,  affliction,  and  indig- 
nation (^)  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
many  who  had  hitherto  been  indifferent,  or  even  hos- 
tile to  the  King,  were  seized  with  consternation,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  his  praise.  However,  there  remain- 
ed zealots  enough  in  the  army,  nay,  what  is  more  sur- 
prising, among  the  clergy,  (^)  who  openly  afllrmd 
that  nothing  was  more  lawful  than  the  King^s  exeeo- 
tion,  and  boasted  of  having  set  an  example  to  all 
nations  how  to  consolidate  their  freedom.  "  The 
King,"  said  these  men,  "  is,  like  every  other  pers<ni. 
subject  to  the  laws ;  (^)  and  in  case  he  arbitrarflj 
violates  them,  there  must  be  means  to  repress  or  to 
punish  him.  Now,  as  Charles  perversely  refused 
new  securities  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  he  was 
himself  the  cause  of  his   ruin.     If  the  course  of 

» 

judicial  proceeding  which  was  adopted  is  rejected* 
there  remains  no  real  difference  between  the  English 
and  an  absolute  despotic  government" 
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To  this  conclusion  we  may  oppose  various  objec- 
ions,  both  general  and  particular.  It  is  only  when 
considered  in  a  superficial  manner  that  the  King  is 
juite  in  the  same  rank  with  every  subject.  More 
iccurate  research  shows  that,  as  hereditary  monarchy 
leserves  the  preference  to  the  apparently  better 
elective  monarchy,  so  a  consecrated  inviolable  mo- 
narch (sacrosanctMs)  18  far  more  salutary  and  effective 
for  the  maintenance  of  general  order  and  legality 
than  one  who  may  be  compelled  to  descend  into  the 
circle  of  ordinary  responsibility.  For  every  judgment 
of  this  kind  includes  in  it  such  a  profound  and  gene- 
ral scission  of  the  public  relations,  such  an  annihi- 
lation of  the  healthy  state  of  things,  such  a  revolution 
in  all  power  and  authority,  that  the  State  always  falls 
into  ruins,  from  which  it  has  to  recover  itself  by  civil 
war.  As  tyrants  have  employed  and  misunderstood 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  as  a  palliation  of  exorbi- 
tant despotism,  so  an  appeal  is  made  in  such  times 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that 
is,  in  the  last  instance,  to  force  ;  which,  however,  is 
by  no  means  exercised  by  the  whole  people,  but  by  a 
few,  and  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  the  true 
wishes  and  the  real  good  of  the  people.  Charles  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

There  was  no  law  by  which  he  could  be  called  to 
account  either  as  a  King  or  a  private  individual, 
much  less  by  which  he  could  be  sentenced  to  capital 
punishment ;  both  the  trial  and  the  sentence  were  in 

VOL.    II.  K  K 
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flagrant  contradiction  even  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
unconditional  supreme  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
former  principles  of  the  Independents.      It  was  a 
notorious  falsehood  that  Charles  had  refused  all 
securities  for  future  liberties,  that  he  had    com- 
menced the  war  without    reason,   overturned  the 
constitution,  or  ever  exercised  tyranny  in  the  sense 
declared  by  the  Parliament.     If,  therefore,  Ludlow, 
Bradshaw,  Hutchinson,  and  others,  found  and  con- 
firmed, as  they  say,  this  conviction  by  prayer,  serious 
research,   and  reference  to  Jewish  examples,  this 
only  shows  how  evil  delusions  can  break  in  even  on 
this  apparently  holy  circle,  can  deceive  the  natural 
sense,  deaden  the  conscience,  and  tempt  man  to  sin. 
Hence  the  excuse,   "That  the  murderers  of  the 
King  were  satisfied  in  their  consciences,  and  bound 
by  it,"  loses  all  its  weight,  because,  setting  aside 
every  more  solid  motive,  the  most  passionate   the 
most  indefinite   opinion  was  substituted  for  tratioi, 
and  given  out  as  infallible  certainty. 

If  we  should  grant  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
extreme  tyranny  can  be  broken  only  by  extreme  resist- 
ance, yet,  in  the  present  case,  the  murder  of  the  King. 
accomplished  by  a  small  but  fanatic  band  of  crimi- 
nals, cannot  be  represented  as  legal,  as  useful  or 
necessary,  or  the  proceedings  be  justified  either  in 
their  form  or  substance.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Charles,  the  Parliament  was  the  agr^3Sor» 
rejected  satisfactory  securities  for  liberty,  and  aimed 
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at  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  constitution,  in  a 
manner  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  totally 
absurd  and  injurious ;  least  of  all,  therefore,  can  we 
allow  the  subsequent  supposition,  that  without  that 
crime  English  liberty  could  not  have  grown  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  well-founded  objections 
and  reproaches  do  not  include  the  unconditional  jus- 
tification of  the  King.  It  was  the  extremity  of  mis- 
fortune that  purified  him  from  his  errors  and  his 
prejudices,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  threw  away  the 
love  and  confidence  of  his  people,  his  own  happiness, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  has  been  called  a 
martyr,  and  his  fate  testifies  into  what  errors,  in 
spite  of  laudable  qualities  and  noble  purposes.  Kings 
and  people  may  be  misled ;  but  he  is  no  martyr  for 
new,  disregarded,  or  irrefragable  truths  and  principles. 
What  he  considered  as  alone  right  and  eternal  in 
church  and  state,  has  not  proved  to  be  such,  and  as  he 
almost  exclusively  sought  and  perceived  in  the  past 
the  law  for  the  present,  he  appears,  at  this  crisis 
of  time  rather  as  a  deplorable  victim  than  as  a  model 
to  inspire  future  ages. 
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(1)  Page  316.  Cromwell  sajs  of  himself  that  he  had  ben 
the  chief  of  sinners.  If  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
mode  of  speaking  usual  at  that  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  latter,  and 
was  free  from  blame.  Noble,  Mem,  of  the  Cramfvell  Familff. 
p.  108—119,  131. 

(2)  Page  317.  JFalker,  Vol.  II.  p.  54.  Banks'  Life  of 
Cromwell,  p.  103.  Huntingdon,  p.  327:  CromweD^aod 
those  of  like  sentiments  with  himself,  often  quoted  instanoef 
from  the  Old  Testament,  Eliud,  Sampson,  David,  &c;  St^ 
net.  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

(3)  Page  326.  Journ.  Lords,  Vol.  IX.  p.  237.  Fairfu, 
(p.  408—410)  relates  that  he  had  sent  troops  to  the  King,  to 
deliver  him  from  the  hands  of  Joyce,  and  bring  him  badi  to 
Holmby ;  but  the  King  would  not  consent,  and  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  Joyce  punished. 

(4)  Page  326.  Milton,  Iconocl  JTorks,  Vol.  I.  p.  28^. 
According  to  Huntingdon,  p.  313,  Joyce  positively  deckned 
that  Cromwell  had  given  him  the  commission,  and  the  latter 
replied,  '*  Otherwise  the  Parliament  would  have  carried  off  tike 
Kmg."    Monteth,  p.  279. 

(5)  Page  327.  Orignon,  Amhassades  en  AngUterre,  ^r. 
Germain,  p.  776. 

(6)  Page  337.  Farl.  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  664—684.  Jmtr-m^ 
Comm.  Vol.  V,  p.  250.     The  eleven  had  reason  to  congratulate 
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themselves  that  six  months*  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted 
them.     Sanderson,  p.  996. 

(7)  Page  340.  Pari  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  713.  Probably  the 
Presbyterian  Members  of  Parliament  were  concerned  in  this. 

(8)  Page  342.  Lenthal  and  others  excused  their  conduct  by 
saying  that  the  restoration  of  the  King  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  Presbyterians,  but  that  the  army  and  Cromwell  had 
deceived  many  persons  by  feir  promises.  Pari,  Hist,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  69.  Peterborough  Chron,  p.  762. 

(9)  Page  342.  JThitelock,  p.  265.  After  the  26th  of  July, 
there  were  in  the  Upper  House  only  two  or  four,  and  on  the  6th 
of  August,  nine  Lords.     Journ,  Lords,  Vol.  IX.  p.  374. 

(10)  Page  346.  Journ.  Lords,  Vol.  IX.  p.  375—385. 
Pari.  Hist,  Vol.  III.  p.  746.  Rushworth,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  754. 
According  to  Clarendon,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  294 — 335,  even  some 
of  Cromwell's  enemies  fled  to  the  army,  probably  deceived  by 
the  notion  that  the  King  had  concluded  a  convention  with  it, 
and  that  otherwise  they  would  come  too  late.  • 

(11)  Page  354.  The  people  flocked  together,  and  strewed 
the  way  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees. 

(12)  Page  356.  Clarendon,  too,  was  deceived,  and  said, 
"  For  sure  they  have  as  much  or  more  need  of  the  King  than 
he  of  them."    State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  379. 

(13)  Page  356.  Pari,  Hist,  Vol.  III.  p.  779.  When  the 
King  sent  to  the  Parliament  the  conditions  agreed  upon  with 
Cromwell ;  the  former,  knowing  and  regarding  the  temjier  of  the 
army,  vehemently  declared  against  them.  Dugdale,  p.  263, 
Banks'  Life,  p.  89. 

(14)  Page  358.     Grignon  Amhassades  en  Angleterre, 

(15)  Page  362.  It  was  reported  that  Hammond  attempted 
not  only  to  examine  the  King's  papers,  but  to  search  his  pockets ; 
but  his  Majesty  resisted,  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  it 
is  said  he  struck  the  King  again.  Clarendon  State  Papers^y 
Vol.  IV.  App.  p.  46.     There  may,  perhaps,  be  reason  to  doubt 
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this  story,  but  it  is  certidn  that  the  King  was  treated  in  a  to; 
rigorous  disrespectful  maoner.  ^ 

(16)  Page  362.    Grignon^  Amha99ade$  en  Angkterre. 

(17)  Page  371.  As  early  as  October,  1647,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Members  were  wanting.  The  plan  to  fine  each  of 
the  absentees  twenty  pounds  fell  to  the  ground ;  it  was  judged 
better  afterwards  to  exclude  them.  Pari,  ffist.  Vol.  III.  p. 
183.    Jaurn.  Comm.  Vol.  V.  p.  348. 

(18)  Page  371.  The  valuations  were,  beaidei^  made  m  such 
a  manner,  that  when  the  Parliament  granted  a  sum  to  any  onej 
as  a  reward,  he  generally  received  twice  or  thrice  as  much. 

(19)  Page  377.  Acts  of  Pari.  VoL  VI.  p.  331.  The 
cleigy  called  the  new  Covenant  ^'  the  unlawful  engagement'' 

(20)  Page  378.    NegodaHons  de  Monsieur  de  Monireml. 

(21)  Page  385.  The  London  petition  of  the  8th  of  August 
demands  free  negociations  with  the  King,  an  armistioe,  th« 
disbanding  the  anny,  the  observing  of  the  selfHsigning  bill,  kc 
tFhiteloelcey  322. 

(22)  Page  385.  ''  It  is  astonishing  (writes  Grignon)  tiu: 
Cromwell  was  so  bold  with  6000  men  to  attack  the  Scotds 
army  of  22,000,  and  that  he  could  gain  such  a  victoiy."  Gr^- 
non^  Atnbassades  en  Angleterre.  Clarendon^  Vol.  IX.  p.  16d. 

(23)  Page  386.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  extent  of  the  negociations,  and  the  parliamentary  debates: 
they  relate  chiefly  to  the  points  already  so  often  mentioned,  the 
militia,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  anmesty,  &c.  Pari 
Siat.  Vol.  III.  p.  1000—1066 ;  Journals  of  the  Lords,  Vd. 
X.  p.  571 ;  Journals  of  the  Commons^  VoL  VI.  p.  62  ;  Lm§^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  407 ;  Srodky  VoL  IV.  p.  145 ;  Ifuiehin^on,  VoL 
IL  p.  181. 

(24)  Page  386.  Accoiiling  to  Bonles,  in  Kenh^s  2^,tb« 
hair  was  found,  on  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  to  be  not  gxcf  r 
but  brown. 

(25)  Page  388.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol.  IH.  p.  1077— 112J 
Grignon,  Amhassades, 
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(26)  Page  389.  **  The  army  seems  to  care  little  about  the 
conclusion  or  non-conclusion  of  a  treaty,  being  disposed  to 
oppose  everything  that  does  not  coincide  with  its  views  and 
ideas."     Gri^non^  Amhassadea  en  Angleierrei 

(27)  Page  391.     Grignon^  Amhassades. 

(28)  Page  400.  DugdaU,  p.  366.  For  further  proofs  of  Crom- 
well's  constant  hypocrisy,  see  Grignon^  Ambassades,  Brodie^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  183,  endeavours  to  clear  him  from  these  accusa- 
tions ;  but  there  remains  enough  that  is  unquestionable. 
Surnety  Vol.  I.  p.  127,  says  "  The  enthusiast  and  the  hypocrite 
were  so  mixed  up  in  his  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
predominated." 

(29)  Page  400.  There  were  only  46  Members  present,  who 
had  all  sworn  to  the  King.     Salmon^  p.  265. 

(30)  Page  402.  The  Queen  lived  at  this  time,  during  the 
disturbances,  at  Paris,  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  Mottevilley 
XXXVIII.  p.  195;  Clarendon,  Vol.  IX.  p.  282.  The  most 
infamous  accusations  were  brought  against  her,  in  furious 
party  pamphlets,  as  in  our  own  time,  against  Marie  Antoinette. 
Catastrophe  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  in  the  History  of 
James  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  344—379. 

(31)  Page  402.  Cromwell  entered  into  long  discussions 
with  the  Scotch,  and  proved  to  them,  from  Mariana,  Buchanan, 
and  especially  from  the  Covenant,  that  the  King,  as  faithless, 
as  the  defender  of  a  false  religion,  malicious,  an  enemy  to  the 
good  cause.  Sec.  ought  to  be  punished  much  rather  and  more 
severely  than  any  inferior  person.  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

(32)  Page  403.     Grignon,  Ambassades  en  Angleterre. 

(33)  Page  404.  Eikon,  28.  The  author  of  this  book  ap- 
pears, from  the  most  accurate  inquiries,  not  to  have  been  the 
King,  but  Bishop  Gauden  ;  who,  however,  certainly  made  use 
of  genuine  papers  and  memoranda  of  Charles,  among  which  we 
reckon  those  above  quoted ;  accordingly,  the  Earl  of  Lothian 
told  Burnet  that  he  had  heard  many  of  the  sentiments  from  the 
King's  own  mouth,  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  book.     Bowles, 
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in  KenriB  Life.  VoL  I.  p.  122—217,  takes  the  same  viev. 
Milton*8  Iconoclastes  is  written  in  an  entirel j  republican  spiiit, 
where  the  King  is  considered  as  a  subordinate  officer,  who  mmt 
do  and  approve  of  everything  that  the  people  require  of  him. 
Brodte,  Vol.  IV.  p.  122 :  La\ng,  VoL  III.  432. 

(34)  Page  407.  Some  feigned  sickness ;  others  left  LondoD. 
No  compulsion  was  used  towards  those  who  kept  away.  W^Aii- 
loeJcCy  p.  358,  359. 

(35)  Page  410.  Proclamation  was  made  by  sound  of  trom' 
pet  that  those  should  come  forward  who  had  anything  to  alledge 
against  Charles  Stuart.  JThiteloelce^  p.  362  ;  DuffdaU,  p.  369. 

(36)  Page  410.  Herbert,  p.  1 13 ;  Warwick,  p.  291 ;  Bro- 
die,  Vol.  X.  p.  192.  On  the  16th  of  December,  Parliamest 
granted  £10  a  day  for  the  King  and  his  servants.  Jowmaltof 
the  Commons,  Vol.  VI.  p.  98. 

(37)  Page  411.  At  the  last  sitting,  Bradshaw  was  not 
dressed  in  black,  but  in  scarlet.  Fellome'e  HuioM 
Sketches ;  explanation  of  the  first  print. 

(38)  Page  413.  Nolle,  Vol.  L  p.  144;  Salmon,  p.  2W; 
Guizot,  Vol.  II.  p.  414.  Milton,  too,  speaks  coldly  and  un- 
justly of  Charles's  death :  "  Veluti  poetae  aut  histriones  deters 
rimi  plausem  in  ipso  exitio  ambitioissime  captare."  I»roA^ 
VoL  IV.  p.  460. 

(39)  Page  413.  JFiquefort,  ITtstoire  des  Promnces  Unia, 
Vol.  I.  p.  99 ;  Baumer's  Letters,  Vol.  IL  p.  442.  Maaarin, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  pur- 
chased Charles's  collection  of  works  of  art,  by  which  Cromvcfl 
obtained  money.  Some  persons  said,  indeed,  they  meant  to 
preserve  what  they  had  purchased  for  the  right  owner ;  but,i& 
fact,  they  kept  all  for  themselves.  Clarendon,  VoL  IX.  p.  31*. 

(40)  Page  413.  Many  clergymen  likewise  presented,  but  a 
vain,  a  serious  remonstrance  to  Fair&x.  Theat.  Europ,  Vol 
VI.  p.  849. 

(41)  Page  414.  Carte,  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  212.  Heriert, 
p.  143.    Fairfax  himself  is  said  to  have  feared  that  he  shouiJ 
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be  accused  and  arrested.     Clarendon  State  Papers^  Vol.  II. 
App.  43. 

(42)  Page  416.  His  enemies  directed  their  empirics  to 
search  for  such  symptoms  as  might  disgrace  his  person,  or  his 
posterity.  But  herein  they  were  prev^ited  by  an  honest  in- 
truder, who  gave  a  true  account  of  his  sound  and  excellent 
temperament.     FellorceSy  p.  167. 

(43)  Page  416.  It  was  imagined  by  many  that  the  sentence 
was  not  meant  in  earnest ;  that  it  was  only  designed  to  oblige  the 
Eling  to  consent  through  fear.     Burnet ,  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 

(44)  Page  416.  Raumer's  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  446;  Hut- 
chinson,  Vol.  II.  p.  184 ;  Vauglum,  Vol.  IL  p.  189. 

(45)  Page  416.  The  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  is 
sometimes  referred  to,  is  not  a  case  in  point. 


CHAPTER  V. 

From  the  Death  of  Charles  the  First,  to  the  Bestoration  of 

Charles  the  Second. 

[1649—1660.] 

As  in  certain  times  that  which  already  exists  is  ho- 
nored to  excess^  and  every  deviation  from  it  stigma- 
tised as  wickedness  and  sin ;  so  in  other  periods  every- 
thing appears  to  be  injurious  and  a  hindrance,  which 
forms  a  restraint  on  the  career  and  activity  of  man. 
Liberty  and  right  are  seen  only  where  the  resolution 
and  unlimited  will  of  the  individual  decides.     Since 
the  institutions,  mostly  derived  from  antiquity,  had 
been  overturned  and  extirpated  in  England ;  since 
nothing  was  any  longer  considered  as  necessary,  or  as 
an  object  of  sacred  veneration,  the  happy  possibility 
was  come,  in  the  opinion  of  the  intoxicated  victors,  to 
rebuild  everything  without  exception,  according  to 
the  best  plan.     But  while  everyone,  without  compass 
or  polar  star,  looked  upon  his  own  pleasure  as  the 
only  possibility  which  deserved  to  be  converted  into 
reality,  a  countless  multitude  of  projects  for  Church 
and  State  were  produced,  which  contradicted  each 
other,  and  manifested  a    Babel-like   confusion   of 
opinions  and  principles. 
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Those  done  appeared  to  hold  fast  to  a  sacred  law 
who  attempted  to  deduce  the  limits  of  liberty  and 
sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  Church  and  Stat^ 
from  the  Bible.  But  not  to  mention  that  they  looked 
upon  the  Jewish  history  in  a  very  absurd  manner  as 
an  infallible  model,  the  Catholics,  £piscopaliim8» 
Puritans,  and  Levellers  contrived  so  to  connect  r^ 
vealed  wisdom  with  their  prejudices  and  human 
notions  that  the  great  commandment  of  Christian 
charity  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  while  they 
quoted  and  misinterpreted  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures  to  justify  every  act  of  presumption  and  violence. 
Thus  if,  on  one  hand,  the  governing  party  proved  that 
heretics  should  be  burnt  and  Kings  beheaded,  those 
who  were  in  servitude  and  oppressed  exclaimed  that 
the  earth  was  a  common  possessicm ;  that  every  one 
had  a  right  to  food,  clothing,  uid  enjoyment ;  and 
that  for  a  man  to  recognise  his  equal  as  a  superior^ 
or  to  pay  tithes  and  taxes,  was  contrary  to  the  sacred 
laws  of  nature. 

Opposed  to  these  anarchists,  who  looked  forward 
for  a  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the  total  dissolution 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  relations  of  civil  society,  were 
the  ultrarroyalists,  who  deduced  all  suffaings  and 
evils  from  personal  pretensions  and  social  rights,  and 
desired  to  abolish  them  by  the  exercise  of  unhmited 
royal  authority.  The  former  did  not  see  that  their 
self'Sufiiciency  must  end  in  lamentable  feebleness; 
the  latter  that  a  golden  age  is  not  to  be  produced 
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with  a  leaden  sceptre,  and  that  aU  government  is 
pnly  of  value  when  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  free* 
fiom,  for  freemei^  not  for  slaves. 

Between  these  two  extreme  untenable  points  of 
view  and  projects,  there  were  other  intermediate 
ones  which  were  more  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of 
things.  Thus  some  wished  the  royal  authority  to  be 
transferred  to  Charles  the  Second,  under  the  conditions 
which  had  been  proposed  to  his  &ther ;  for  all  that  had 
been  alleged  against  him  was  not  ap^cable  to  his 
son.  Others  proposed  to  pass  him  over,  because  he 
had  borne  arms  against  the  Parliament,  and  to  give 
the  English  crown  by  election  to  his  younger  brother. 
Others  disapproved  of  elections  and  deviations  from 
the  strict  line  of  succession.  But  the  republicans 
were  more  powerful  than  the  several  classes  and  gra- 
dations of  the  royalists ;  they  affirmed^  "  Mcmarchj, 
as  experience  has  sufficiently  proved,  is  in  itself  objec- 
tionable, and  no  restraint  upon  it  is  sufficient.  It 
would  be  foolish  at  the  present  favorable  moment  to 
go  back  to  the  ancient  forms,  or  by  election  to  place 
the  rights  of  the  Stuarts  in  a  new  light,  or  to  doubt 
of  the  practicability  of  republican  plans,  since  the 
United  Netherlands  have  set  so  happy  an  example." 
They  forgot  that  the  Netherlands  were  in  a  veiy 
different  situation  from  England. 

The  production  of  these  and  other  views  was 
promoted,  not  only  by  theoretical  arguments  and 
practical  examples,  but  likewise  by  fear,  presump- 
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tion,  vanity,  and  selfishness.  The  final  discussion/ 
however,  was  with  the  Parliament,  or  rather  with 
the  army.  Already,  on  the  20th  of  January,  that  is 
before  the  execution  of  Charles,  it  proposed  an 
agreement  upon  the  future  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, in  which  it  demanded  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament ;  a  new  regulation  of  the  represen- 
tation ;  elections  every  two  years,  mostly  according  to 
the  population ;  the  exclusion  of  all  the  adversaries 
of  the  Parliament ;  the  election  by  it  of  the  adminis- 
trative council  of  state ;  religious  liberty  (but  without 
the  re-establishment  of  popery  and  the  bishops),  the 
abolition  of  the  excise,  a  change  in  many  laws,  &c. 
&c.  The  Parliament  returned  hearty  thanks  to  his 
excellency  the  General  and  the  army,  for  their  inde- 
fatigable, great,  and  excellent  services ;  and  resolved 
that  this  document  should  be  immediately  printed,  to 
show  the  affection  and  unanimity  that  prevailed 
between  the  army  and  the  Parliament.  This  unani- 
mity, or  rather  licentiousness,  did  not  become  fully 
evident  till  the  head  of  him  had  fallen  who  had 
latterly  been  designated  as  the  only  obstacle  to  every- 
thing good.  Several  of  his  friends  (such  as  Lords 
Hamilton,  Holland,  and  Capel)  were,  as  well  as  the* 
King,  sentenced  to  death,  and  their  melancholy  fate 
was  scarcely  noticed  in  this  time  of  extreme  excite-^ 
ment.      On  the  very  day  of  Charles's  death  it  was 

a 

declared  to  be  high  treason  to  acknowledge  any  per*? 
son  whatever  as  King  of  England ;  and  immediately 
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afterwards  every  Member  was  e:&duded  from  Parlia- 
ment who  had  voted  for  a  treaty  wUh  the  King,  or 
who  had  latterly  not  approved  of  everything  that 
was  done,  or  had  withdrawn  himself.  The  num- 
ber of  Members  was  reduced  from  300  to  about  70, 
of  whom  it  often  happened  that  not  one  half  appeared 
in  the  house.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1649,  the 
conquerors  decided,  by  a  majority  of  44 to  29,  ''The 
House  of  Lords  is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  is  there' 
fore  aboUshed  ;"  and  on  the  7th  of  March,  it  was 
finther  dedded,  "  Royalty  is  usdesS,  burdensome,  and 
dangerous  for  England,  and  contrary  to  the  fi!eedom 
as  well  as  to  the  safety  and  interests  of  <he  people.  A 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  49  Members,  undertakes 
the  ad-  ministration  of  public  affiurs."  In  a  dedaiatioD 
of  the  21st  of  March,  the  reascms  for  the  introdnctioD 
of  a  republic  were  set  forth.  ''  The  office  of  the  KiDg,"" 
says  this  declaration,  "  was  established  by  an  agree- 
ment of  the  people,  and  .filled  by  Section.  It  iras 
very  seldom  that  any  one  performed  his  duties, 
whereas  the  greater  number  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  misery  and  bloodshed.  Charles  I.,  in  pardco- 
lar,  was  justly  condenmed  and  executed  for  treachery, 
murder,  and  other  odious  crimes ;  his  sons,  as  no- 
thing better  can  be  expected  from  them,  and  the 
eldest  has  already  borne  arms  against  the  Parliament, 
are  declared  unworthy  of  the  throne,  and  all  die 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  are  released  from  their 
oaths  and  duties  to  them.    Rome,  Venice,  Switser- 
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land,  the  Netherlands,  have  proved  to  what  a  height 
of  prosperity  republics  rise,  and  that  wealth,  liberty, 
and  justice  there  go  hand  in  hand.  The  great  are 
there  no  longer  able  to  oppress  the  poor ;  ambition 
vanishes  ;  disputes  about  succession,  and  civil  wars, 
are  prevented;  and  liberty  of  conscience,  persons, 
and  property  is  untouched.  The  pure  form  of  a 
republic,  and  the  public  safety,  made  it  necessary  to 
abolish  the  Upper  House,  with  its  objections,  which 
only  caused  delay :  but  the  Lords  may  be  chosen 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  who  will 
not  take  an  oath  to  a  constitution  without  a  King 
and  Upper  House  is  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  church  and  state.  The  new  great  seal 
has  on  one  side  the  map  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  reverse,  bears  the  inscription,  '*  In  the 
first  year  of  freedom,  by  6od*s  blessing  restored.*" 

It  was  then  declared  that  God  had  wonderfully 
revealed  himself,  and  destroyed  in  England  tyranny, 
superstition,  and  popery;  for  which  all  owed  him 
gratitude  and  obedience.  But,  instead  of  that,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  most  crying  sins  and  blasphemy. 
That  such  a  state  of  things  might  have  an  end, 
and  the  great  enterprise  further  prosper,  that  all 
dissentions  might  be  reconciled  in  brotherly  love, 
and  all  conspiracies  of  wicked  people  might  cease, 
a  day  of  festing  and  prayer  was  ordered.  This 
external  means,  however,  did  not  produce  the 
intended  result ;  on  the  contrary,  the  discontent  in 
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England  increased,  and  open  war  ensued  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  We  will  first  speak  of  the 
latter,  and  afterwards  follow  the  course  of  affairs 
in  the  kingdom  without  interruption. 

The  peace  concluded  with  the  Irish^  in  July, 
1646,  hy  the  Marquis  of  Onnond,  could  not  recorer 
the  cause  of  the  King ;  who,  after  heing  made  pii* 
soner  hy  the  Scotch,  suffered  himself  to  be  induced 
to  resume,  in  an  equivocal  manner,  aU  the  c(m- 
cessions  he  had  made.  (')  These  concessions  were 
equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  Nuncio  Renuncini  and 
to  his  violent  party ;  so  that  not  only  the  dispute 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  continued, 
but  differences  broke  out  among  the  latter.  The 
only  points  on  which  they  agreed  was  in  resisting 
the  tyrannical  commands  of  the  English  Parliament. 
After  Fair&x  had  lost  all  iniiportance,  and  fallen  in- 
to the  background,  Cromwell  was  commissioned,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1649,  to  lead  an  army  to  Ireland. 
The  soldiers,  however,  had  as  little  inclination  to 
quit  England  as  they  had  the  year  before;  on 
which  account  very  numerous  prayers  and  spiritual 
preparations  were  employed,  in  order  to  persnade 
them  to  submit  to  the  decision  that  the  matter  shonld 
be  determined  by  drawing  lots.  Cromwell's  ability 
in  moulding  the  army  according  to  his  vnshes  and  to 
suit  his  own  objects,  was  still  more  efifectual ;  and 
most  of  all  probably,  the  high  pay  offered,  aflier  the 
Parliament  had  borrowed  in  the  siunmcr  of  1649. 
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.£150,000,  at  eight  per  cent,  for  the  Irish  campaign. 
In  September,  the  army  sailed  to  Ireland,  and  suflFered 
Bcverely  by  sickness;  but  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  took  Drogheda  by  storm ;  on  which  occasion, 
Cromwell,  contrary  to  his  promise,  caused,  not  only 
the  enemy's  soldiers,  but  all  the  inhabitants  (above 
3500,)  to  be  massacred,  with  such  savage  cruelty,  that, 
according  to  his  own  account,  only  thirty  were  left 
alive,  who  were  sent  to  the  West  Indian  Islands.  (^) 
In  a  similar  manner,  Ireton  subsequently  caused 
three  thousand  persons  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
at  the  taking  of  Cashel,  and  dragged  the  priests 
who  were  to  be  murdered,  even  from  the  altars.  All 
this,  they  said,  was  done  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  served  to  hasten  the  subjection  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  prevent  bloodshed.  No  royal  tyranny  was 
equal  to  this  of  the  republicans.  They  spared  nei- 
ther women,  nor  old  men,  nor  children  ;  nay,  many 
considered  it  as  wrong  not  entirely  to  extirpate  these 
new  Canaanites,  according  to  God's  command. 

Cromwell  had  purposely  taken  the  most  fanatic 
part  of  the  army  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
The  conquerors  gradually  obtained  settlements,  and 
even  riches,  in  this  country,  while  their  comrades  in 
England  by  degrees  lost  all  importance,  and  sank  into 
poverty  and  contempt.  This  establishment  of  the 
fanatics  led  to  the  continuance  of  the  marked  opposi- 
tion between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  All  the 
clergy  of  the  latter  were   expelled,  and  all  divine 
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worship  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties,  eren 
death,  so  that  they  could  only  venture  to  assemble 
secretly  in  the  mountains  and  forests.  At  last,  all 
the  Irish  were  driven  by  force  across  the  Shannon,  and 
their  property  distributed,  given,  or  sold  for  a  mere 
nothing,  to  the  victorious  soldiers,  or  to  miho- 
dox  adventurers.  For  this  immense  loss,  only  very 
trifling  indemnities  in  unfruitful  land  were  allotted  to 
those  who  had  been  expelled ;  and  when  they  subse- 
quently petitioned  Charles  II.  to  restore  them  to  their 
rights,  self-interested  persons  found  means  to  have  an 
answer  returned  that  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  must  remain  unaltered,  as  they  bad 
renounced  their  property,  and  accepted  from  the 
rebels  the  confirmation  oi  their  new  possessions. 

The  execution  of  the  King  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  all  parties  in  Scotland ;  but  the  parties 
were  far  from  agreeing  upon  the  measures  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt.  The  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose, who  had  returned  from  France,  and  his  friends, 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  without  con- 
ditions ;  (*)  but  most  of  the  Presbyterians  desired  it 
on  very  strict  term.  Lastly,  Argyle,  witib  his  party, 
would  have  willingly  joined  republican  Et^kndL 
and  have  acted  CromwelVs  part  in  Scotland.  Moirt- 
rose  carried  on,  for  only  a  short  time,  with^  heroic 
courage,  but  with  culpable  severity  and  crudty. 
the  wBi  which  he  had  renewed.  On  the  27th  of 
April,  1650,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  into 
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the  capital^  bound  in  a  cart.  To  the  reproaches 
of  the  Parliament  he  boldly  answered^  ''  I  forsook 
the  Covenant  when  you  disgraced  yourselves  by 
rebellion ;  I  took  up  arms  by  order  of  the  King,  my 
master  ;  I  shed  no  blood,  except  in  battle  ;  and  my 
object  in  the  present  contest  was  to  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty."  Notwithstanding  this  defence, 
the  sentence  was  as  follows :  '*  Montrose  shall  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  where  he  is 
to  remain  suspended  for  three  hours ;  his  head  shall 
be  set  on  Edinbui^h  ToUbooth  ;  his  arms  and  legs 
sent  to  four  several  towns,  and  his  body  buried  under 
the  gallows."  "  I  wish,"  exclaimed  Montrose,  "  that 
I  had  so  many  limbs  that  they  might  testify  to  all 
Christendom  my  attachment  to  the  King."  With  a 
bold  step,  and  richly  dressed*  he  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold on  the  16th  of  May,  1650.  When  they  hung 
round  his  neck,  the  history  of  his  life  and  his  public 
declarations,  he  said,  ''  I  am  prouder  of  this  history^ 
than  of  the  order  of  the  garter."  After  ending  his 
prayer,  he  asked  whether  they  intended  to  put  any 
further  insult  upon  him,  and  suffered  death  with 
composure  and  courage. 

"  This  cruelty,"  says  Burnet,  •'  justly  excited,  in 
all  well-disposed  minds,  detestation  of  those  who 
could  treat  such  a  man,  in  his  misfortunes,  in  such  a 
manner.  The  clergy  made  themselves  hated  by  this 
triumph,  and  Montrose  was  the  more  lamented  and 
pitied.     With  his  fall,  his  party  was  entirely  broken 
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up,  and  Charles's  hope  of  a  restoration  without  con- 
ditions  was  entirely  destroyed.      He  had  no  resource 
left  but  again  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Fres- 
byterian  party,  which  he  had  hitherto  rejected.     Im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  Scotcli 
had,  on  the  5th   of  February,  1649,    proclaimed 
Charles  II.  as  King ;  a  declaration  which  the  £ng- 
lish    Parliament    called    presumptuous,    provoking 
war,  and  scandalous  ;    and  designated  every  one  as 
a  traitor  who  should  accede  to  or  support  it.      At 
present,  however,  there  was  neither  time  nor  means 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  ScoUand,  and  it  was 
thought,  too,  that  internal  obstacles  would  of  them- 
selves prevent  any  further  revolutions.     The  King 
was  required  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and  swear  that 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  enforce  it  in  his  kingdoms ; 
to  confirm  all  the  laws  respecting  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,   which  had  been    hitherto  passed; 
always  to  sanction  the  future  proposals  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  remove  from 
his  person  all  wicked  and  evil-minded  men.      The 
friends  of  Charles  did  not  agree  in  their  opinion  of 
these  proposals.     Some  observed  that  ttey  were  con- 
trary to  right,  truth,  wisdom,  and  conscience ;   aimed 
at  an  intolerable,  nay,  impracticable,  tyranny ;  and 
had  been  supported  by  many  only  to  gain  time  till 
the  arrival  of  an  English  army.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  Scotiand  was  the  only 
point  where  Charles  could  have  any  hope  of  obtain. 
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ing  a  firm  footing  ;  besides,  he  was  burdened  with 
many  debts,  his  presence  in  France  and  Holland 
was  unwelcome,  and  he  by  no  means  lived  in  peace 
and  concord  with  his  mother.  (') 

Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Montrose,  he  re- 
solved to  accept  the  terms  that  were  oflFered  him. 
He  was  received  in  Scotland  with  the  greatest 
external  honors,  and  such  a  show  of  humility  that 
even  clergymen  knelt  when  they  spoke  to  him  ;  but 
then  he  was  obliged  to  attend  their  prayers  and  ser- 
mons for  hours  together,  was  kept  in  tutelage,  was 
not  allowed  to  laugh  or  to  take  a  walk  on  Sunday, 
was  compelled  to  hear  the  most  vehement  abuse  of 
the  impiousness  of  his  parents,  nay,  of  his  own  wick- 
edness, or  to  subscribe  public  declarations  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  celebrate  a  fast-day  which  was 
appointed  on  account  of  his  own  and  his  father  s  sins. 
However  tiresome  and  disagreeable  all  this  necessa- 
rily was  to  the  King,  and  though  a  truly  great 
character  would  never  have  patiently  yielded  to  it.  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  clergy, 
who  ruled  everything,  and  at  that  time,  with  horrid 
zeal,  caused  numbers  of  watches  to  be  burned,  (^)  and 
impiously  declared  that  if  God  did  not  deliver  them 
from  all  sects  he  should  no  longer  be  their  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  prophecied  to  the  King  that, 
after  adopting  their  doctrines  and  ordinances,  he 
would  easily  triumph  over  a  blasphemous  general 
and  a  heretical  army. 
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Had  not  other  obstacles  occurred,  a  breach  ivith 
England  would  have  taken  place  sooner ;  but  Faii&x 
opposed  an  offensive  war  against  Scotland,  and,  when 
this  opinion  was  not  adopted,  resigned  his  post, 
though  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  tiiereby 
transferred  all  the  power  to  the  hands  of  Cromwdl,  (^) 
and  so  it  turned  out ;  for  the  Parliament,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1650,  unanimously  gave  him  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Scotland.  (*)  While  Iretoo 
took  the  chief  command  in  Ireland,  Leslie  was  nomi- 
nally at  the  head  of  the  Scotdi  army ;  bnt  in  ixv& 
the  clergy  had  here  a  very  prejudicial  influence. 
They  removed  all  those  who  did  not  appear  to  them 
to  be  sufficiently  orthodox  or  holy,  (among  diese 
were  eighty  officers,)  rejecting  the  former  friends  of 
the  King ;  disdained  to  obtain  great  advantages  on  a 
Sunday ;  and  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that,  accoidiiig 
to  a  revelation,  it  was  advisable  to  venture  a  batde 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1650,  near  Dunbar.  (*) 
It  was  gained  by  Cromwell,  the  Scotch  losing  three 
thousand  killed  and  nine  thousand  prisoners,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  foolishly  quitted  their 
highly  advantageous  position.  Cromwell,  on  his  part, 
according  to  the  theological  spirit  of  the  times,  repre- 
sented his  victory  as  an  evident  judgment  of  God ; 
while  the  Puritan  clergy  replied  ('•)  that  Grod  only 
meant  to  try  them,  though  he  indeed  suffered  him- 
self the  greatest  injury  by  permitting  the  elect  to  be 
thus  destroyed. 
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By  judicious  measures,  the  Scotch,  however,  re- 
paired their  losses^  and  gave  the  chief  command  to 
the  King,  who,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  numer- 
ous adherents,  advanced,  with  great  boldness,  into 
England,  but  was  defeated  at  Worcester,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  After  this,  he  wan- 
dered about,  for  forty-five  days,  in  various  disguises, 
and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers ;  experienced  from 
more  than  fifty  different  persons  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  secrecy,  and  at  length,  reached  the  French  co^st, 
on  the  17th  of  October.  In  this  country,  however, 
he  fared  so  ill,  that  he  himself  used  to  say,  ''  When 
I  and  my  companions  left  a  room,  the  owners  looked 
about  to  see  if  we  had  stolen  anything," 

Meantime,  Bradshaw  and  the  niurderers  of  the 
King,  seeing  the  progress  which  Charles  at  first 
made,  conceived  great  doubts  of  Cromwell's  abilities 
and  fidelity,  (which  became  known  to  him,  and 
excited  his  ambition,)  and  induced  the  Parliament  to 
offer  a  large  reward  for  the  King's  head.  After  the  vic- 
tory at  Worcester,  Cromwell  sold  many  Scotch  pri- 
soners as  slaves  to  the  Colonies,  treated  the  country 
as  a  conquest,  and  tolerated  no  oaths  or  covenants  but 
those  prescribed  in  Westminster.  The  clergy,  who 
had  hitherto  been  all-powerful,  assembled,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  church  at  Aberdeen,  to  pass  resolu- 
tions, lieutenant-Colonel  Cotterel  entered,  and  declar- 
ed that  if  they  did  not  voluntarily  follow  him,  he 
would  turn  them  out.     Accompanied  by  infantry  and 
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cavalry,  they  were  paraded  in  mockery  through 
all  the  streets,  and  notice  given  them  to  quit  the  city 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  never  to  assemble 
in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  sequel,  thirty  Scotch  deputies  were  received 
into  the  English  Parliament ;  the  proportion  of  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  both  kingdoms  was  regulated;  the 
tolls  on  the  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  jurisdictionfi  of 
the  nobles,  were  abolished,  and  the  chief  command 
given  to  Monk,  who  enforced  it  with  great  rigour. 
Baillie,  who  attended  the  first  assemblies  relative  to 
the  King  s  liturgy,  and  afterwards  that  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  who  had  participated,  if  not  in  all,  yet  in 
most  of  the  brilliant  hopes  that  were  entertained, 
states,  under  the  date  of  1655,  "All  Scotland  is 
tranquil,  but  in  a  very  lamentable  situation.  Many 
nobles  and  other  distinguished  men  are  ruined^  or  on 
the  eve  of  being  so,  by  arrest,  exile,  confiscations, 
fines,  and  great  debts,  which  originated  in  the  time  of 
the  former  troubles.  The  citizens  are  oppressed  by 
the  burden  of  an  English  army ;  everywhere  there  is 
a  want  of  money,  of  trade,  and  administration  of 
justice.  Our  sheriffs  and  chief  judges  understand 
nothing  of  government  and  legislation,  for  most  of 
them  are  English  soldiers.  After  we  had  been  for  a 
long  time  looked  upon  as  not  forming  a  nation,  a 
supreme  council  was  at  length  to  undertake  the 
government,  but  it  consists  of  six  or  seven  English 
officers,  and  two  of  our  complaisant  countrymen; 
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while  the  expenditure  increases,  and  the  revenue 
diminishes ;  while  everybody  is  oppressed  by  poverty^ 
a  large  army  is  distributed  all  over  the  country,  and 
continually  threatens  us."  Bennet,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledges  that  in  individual  cases  justice  was 
done,  and  the  army  punctually  paid ;  but,  not  to  men- 
tion that  tyrants  have  generally  respected  private 
rights,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  destroy  public 
rights  with  the  aid  of  the  soldiery,  it  is  certain  that 
enormous  taxes  were  raised  in  Scotland,  penalties 
levied,  and  estates  confiscated. 

Thus  the  right  of  the  strongest  alone  prevailed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Let  us  now  consider  the  course 
of  events  in  England.  At  the  moment  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  setting  aside  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  rejoicing  in  its  newly  ac- 
quired omnipotence,  it  had  already  given  itself  a 
master  in  the  Council  of  State  of  forty-one  members, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  in  the  end  governed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  army.  Such  an  unlimited  mode  of 
government  was  as  displeasing  to  the  advocates  of 
the  sovereignity  of  the  people  as  to  the  old  royalists, 
and  objections  and  remonstrances  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  the  severest  measures  were  thought 
necessary  to  repress  them.  Thus  Reynoldson,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  deprived  of  his  office  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1649,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  fined 
^2,000,  because  he  would  not  give  public  notice  of  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  since  it  was  contrary  to  his  oath. 
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In  the  same  manuer^  a  Mr.  H^ndenKm  was  impp- 
soned  for  saying,  that ''  Instead  of  a  lawful  Eipg»  a 
stmking  committee  goyerndd.''  It  was  tiiei^foie 
ordered  that  no  desgyman  shf^nld  toudbi  upon  state 
affairs  in  his  prayers  or  senqoos,  and  that  eyeiy  mie 
who  called  the  present  government  illegal,  or  who 
acted  in  fJAVour  of  Charles  II.,  shoiild  be  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  high  treason. 

For  similar  reasons  a  new  law  was  passed  cm  tiie 
20th  of  September,  1649,  of  the  following  tenor; 
"  No  one  dare  print  anything  till  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  censorship,  and  all  eidsting  pxtyileges 
in  this  respect  shall  cease ;.(")  houses  xnay  be 
searched  for  prohibited  books  and  prin^ng  presses; 
Ihe  post  shall  forward  only  innocont  writii^gs ;  and 
all  places  where  printii^  offices  are  aUowed  aie 
strictly  designated.  Printers  a«d  pnUisherB  shall 
give  security,  and  state  their  nanes ;  the  sam^  ap- 
plies to  authors ;  no  one  nay  engage  a  printex:wiUi- 
out  permission,  nor  sell  foreign  books  till  they  have 
been  strictly  examined.  Hawkeirs  of  books  and 
ballad-Buigers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  whipt.'' 
All  these  measures  could  not  daunt  ikfi  bold  Level- 
lers, who,  when  they  attempted  pasitively  to  interfere; 
dten  fell,  it  must  be  owned^  into  wild  anarqhical 
fancies ;  but  in  this  contest  wilih  the  new  militaxy 
tyranny  were  in  the  main  right,  thong)i  they  vio- 
lated many  forms  and  neglected  decorum.  Thus 
the  intelligent  but  eccwtric  Colonel  John  lilbume 
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printed,  among  other  observations,  (")  ''Charles 
Stuart  would  be  preferable  to  so  many  burdens, 
taxes,  billeting  soldiers,  and  such  tyrannical  officious 
rulers.  Under  the  false  Saint  OUver,  or  some  other 
raised  from  the  army,  we  shall  make  war  upon  each 
other  from  one  year  s  end  to  another,  cut  our  own 
throats,  and  by  such  an  arbitrary  plundering  govern- 
ment sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  slavery.  Therefore, 
take  courage  before  it  is  too  late,  and  adopt  the  means 
of  freeing  yourselves  of  all  these  evils  and  disorders. 
The  present  Parliament  is  no  Parliament,  but  a 
band  of  presumptuous  tyrants,  and  destroyers  of  our 
laws  and  liberties.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
new  Council  of  State  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
or  to  Tyburn :  they  fought  against  the  King  and 
Parliament,  extirpated  all  lawful  ms^strates,  can  be 
compared  only  to  robbers  and  murderers,  and  have 
no  more  real  right  over  us  than  Algerine  pirates. 
The  King  never  exercised  such  tyranny,  and  yet  he 
lost  his  head  through  Saint  Oliver.  The  latter  and 
his  Parliament  rooted  up  the  House  of  Lords ;  he 
and  his  officers  treated  the  Parliament  worse  than 
ever  any  schoolmaster  treated  his  schoolboys.  I  have 
abandoned  Oliver  and  his  Council,  because  they  are 
a  parcel  of  rogues,  worse  than  the  band  of  Korah 
and  John  of  Leyden."  For  these  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, Lilbume  was  accused  of  high  treason,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1649  ;  but  extreme  interest  was 
taken  in  his  fate,  and  he  was  acquitted,  especially  in 
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consideration  of  the  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  tbe 
present  rulers.  When  this  sentence  was  made  known 
to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  spectators,  their 
acclamations  continued  for  above  half  an  hour, 
lilbume,  however,  was  carried  back  to  the  Tower, 
and  not  released  till  the  8th  of  November,  because 
the  interest  taken  in  him  by  the  public  increased 
and  became  more  and  more  serious.  In  the  sequel 
Lilbume  was  accused  a  second  time,  and  acquitted; 
but,  notwithstanding,  imprisoned  by  Cromwell's  or* 
der.  (") 

After  his  success  in  the  wars  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, his  importance  increased  to  such  a  degree  that, 
on  his  return  to  London,  many  Members  of  Pariia- 
ment  and  a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  went 
some  miles  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  The  Parlia* 
ment  also  settled  on  him,  by  degrees,  an  annual 
revenue  of  <£6,500  out  of  the  confiscated  estates, 
hoping  either  to  bind  him  for  ever  to  their  interests 
or  to  place  his  ingratitude  in  a  glaring  light.  Crom* 
well  politely  returned  thanks ;  wheareas  Ireton,  who 
entertained  more  republican  sentiments,  refused  a 
similar  settlement  of  c£2000,  saying  that  the  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  so  prodigal  of  the  public  money, 
but  rather  pay  the  debts  that  had  been  contracted. 

All  parties  considered  the  present  state  of  thi^s 
as  merely  provisional  and  unsatisfactory;  but  what 
course  was  to  be  taken,  what  forms  should  be  esta^ 
blished,  and  what  persons  should  be  employed,  on 
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these  points,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
diversity  of  opinions,  and  if  some  expressed  their  s 
too  loudly,  others,  for  many  reasons,  were  the  more 
careful  to  conceal  them.  Already,  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1651,  Cromwell  held  a  consultation  with  many 
distinguished  persons  on  the  future  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  on  which  all  the  Officers  (however  monar- 
chically  they  acted  in  their  own  regiments,)  declared 
for  a  pure  republic ;  some  wished  to  send  for  the  firsts 
second,  or  third  son  of  Charles ;  and  the  lawyers  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  republic  a  monarchical  addition. 
Cromwell  acceded  to  the  last  proposal ;  but>  as  nobody 
declared  for  him,  he  let  the  matter  drop,  and  contented 
himself  with  having  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  diffierent  persons.  In  the  sequel 
he  spoke  more  openly  to  Whitelocke,  who  observed, 
perhaps  not  to  his  satis&ction,  that  the  great  question 
of  a  republic  or  a  monarchy  must  not  be  converted  into 
a  mere  question  on  the  preference  to  be  given  to  one 
of  two  families,  by  which  all  the  repubUcans  as  well 
as  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  equally 

offended. 

Meanwhile  the  difference  between  the  Parliament 

and  the  army  became  more  and  more  serious.  The 
Parliament  had  it  in  contemplation  to  disband  the 
army,  and  thereby  to  destroy  Cromwell's  influence  ; 
whereas,  the  army  contrived  to  turn  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage   all    the  complaints    brought  against  the 
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Parliament  and  the    contempt  into  which  it  had 

fallen. 

The  Parliament,  it  was  alleged,  levies  enomoos 
taxes,  and  yet  is  in  arrear  in  all  payments,  espedall; 
that  of  the  army ;  it  impedes  the  administraticm  of 
justice,  arbitrarily  punishes,  and  confiscates  propeiiy, 
disr^iards  all  public  rights,  arrogates  to  itself  all 
honours,  and  neglects  all  duties,  tyrannically  endea- 
vours to  perpetuate  its  power,  and  entirely  to  do  awaj 
with  the  supreme  power  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the 
Lower  House,  after  it  had  violently  put  away  the 
King  and  the  Upper  House,  and  lost  five-sixths  of  its 
Members  in  a  similar  manner,  could  by  no  means  he 
considered  as  a  lawful  government  It  was,  in  trndu 
in  the  position  where  might  alone  decides.  In  bi» 
confidence  in  its  power,  the  Parliament  not  oidy  paid 
no  regard  to  a  remoosteance  of  the  army,  whidi 
required  the  remedy  of  those  evils,  but  severely  repri- 
manded its  interference  in  public  affairs. 

In  this  state  of  things*  and  as  the  Padiament 
would  not  dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  inclined  to  pro- 
long its  power  indefinitely,  Cromwell^  being  certain  d 
the  army,  resolved  to  bring  about  a  decicdon  without 
delay.  On  the  I9th  of  April,  1653,  he  placed  about 
three  hundred  soldiers  round  tiie  House,  then  went 
in  for  some  time,  and  listened  quietly  to  the  debates. 
He  then  said  to  General  Harrison,  who  stood  next  to 
him,  ''  Now  it  is  time/'  On  which  the  latter  replied, 
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Edmonishiiigly,  ''The  thing  is  so  great  and  dangerons 
that  it  needs  the  maturest  consideration."  "  You  are 
right,"  answered  Cromwell,  and  remained  still  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  when  a  vote  was  to  be 
taken,  on  the  prolongation  of  the  sitting,  he  rose,  and, 
beginning  in  very  moderate  terms,  gradually  proceeded 
to  the  most  violent  reproaches.  "  Your  speech," 
interrupted  Wentworth,  "  is  unparliamentary,  and  dou- 
bly oflfensive  as  it  comes  from  a  man  who  is  the  servant 
of  the  Parliament,  whom  it  has  flavoured  and  raised  to 
hifi  present  elevation."  Cromwell,  in  a  rage,  now  put 
on  his  hat,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your 
babbling ! — ^You  are  no  longer  a  Parliament ! — Let 
the  soldiers  enter !"  "Your  conduct,"  said  Vane,  "is 
contrary  to  propriety  and  justice."  "  Oh !  Sir  Harry 
Vane  !  Sir  Harry  Vane !"  replied  Cromwell,  mocking 
him,  "  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane !  (") 
He  might  have  prevented  all  this ;  but  he  is  a  juggler 
without  any  honesty !"  Some  Members  attempting  to 
speak,  Cromwell  imperiously  interfered,  called  several 
of  them  in  his  passion  drunkards,  extortioners,  &c. 
They  were  then  turned  out  by  the  soldiers.  Seeing  the 
Speaker's  mace,  he  ordered  a  soldier  to  "Take  away 
that  bauble ;"  and,  having  previously  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  clear  the  House,  desired  that  the  doors 
should  be  locked,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
retired  to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

Thus  Cromwell,  a  servant  and  tool  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, destroyed    without    resistance  an    assembly 
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which  hy  its  actions  and  its  crimes  appears  till  tbat 
time  unparalleled  in  modem  history.  Nemesis  had 
overtaken  all,  the  King,  the  Lords,  the  Boyalists,  the 
Bishops,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the 
Levellers ;  and.  in  the  general  ruin,  amidst  diegeneral 
confusion,  the  man  rose  despotically  who  alone  had 
the  energy  and  resolution  equally  to  rule  alL 

Cromwell  issued  a  public  declaration,  in  justificatioB 
of  his  conduct,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 
"  After  God  had  so  manifested  his  power  in  the  irar 
against   Scotland    and  Ireland,  and  Ei^land  was 
entirely  purified,  the  Farhament  had  sufficient  Idsme 
and  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  people  the  meBns 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  so  much  labour  and  such  sacri- 
fices of  property  and  blood :  it  might  have  established 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  according  to  the  dnti^ 
which  it  had  solemnly  undertaken.     Now^  luodly 
anything  being  done  in  this  respect,  many  persons 
desirous  of  relief  had  applied  ito  the  army,  which, 
however,  being  unwilling  to  interfere  in  civil  afiairs, 
requested  his  Excellency  and  those  Officers   who 
were  Members  of  Parliament  to  urge  there  the  speeis 
adoption  of  the  necessary  measures.     But  both  these 
entreaties  and  the  humble  remonstrances  that  were 
presented  had  no  effect  whatever ;  the  evil-minded 
party  retained  the  superiority,  and  it  became  evident 
to  the  army,  that  the  jealousy  of  some  and  the 
supineness  or  ambitionof  other  Members  of  Parliament 
would  never  suffer  the  desired  object  to  be  obtained. 
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Now  as  the  people  and  the  army  sought  the  Lord» 
and  the  Lord  in  his  might  is  with  the  army^  it  was 
first  deliberated  in  conj  miction  with  twenty  Members 
of  Parliament  what  should  be  done.  Meantime  the 
Parliament  proceeded  so  rapidly  in  its  absurd  course, 
that  we,  contrary  to  our  ideas  and  wishes,  were 
compelled  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

In  the  same  manner*  without  any  regard  to  the 
opposition  of  Bradshaw  and  others,  Cromwell  dis- 
solved the  Council  of  State,  and  received  from 
almost  every  part  of  England  (so  weary  were  people 
of  their  late  rulers)  addresses  of  thanks  for  his  bold 
action.  The  persons  more  immediately  connected 
with  him  were  not  so  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
respecting  him  and  the  measures  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt:  Lambert,  for  instance,  proposed  to 
appoint  ten  regents;  Harrison  seventy,  after  the 
number  of  the  Interpreters  and  of  the  Sanhedrim; 
Ludlow  blamed  Harrison  for  having  assisted  in  dissol- 
ving the  Parliament,  to  which  the  other  replied,  that 
"  Cromwell  acted  upon  more  elevated  principles  than 
those  of  civil  liberty ;  for,  according  to  Daniel,  the 
saints  were  to  take  and  possess  the  kingdom."  "  The 
General,"  said  Harrison,  on  another  occasion,  "  only 
seeks  to  open  the  road  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus*" 
''  If  that  is  the  case,"  answered  Major  Streater,  "  if 
Jesus  does  not  soon  come,  the  place  will  be  already 
filled."  "  I  wish,"  said  Ludlow  to  Cromwell,  "  that 
the    people    should   be  governed  with    their  own 
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consent ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  And  where  shaD  we 
find  it "?  in  the  party  of  the  Bishops,  of  the  Priests, 
of  the  Independents,  the  Levellers,  or  the  Baptists  f 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  chief  object  of  each  of  these 
parties  to  subdue  or  to  gain  the  others,  or  to  counter* 
balance  each  other ;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  that 
Cromwell  displayed  the  greatest  cunning  and  dexte- 
rity.     He  encouraged  the  Royalists  to  hope  that 
if  they  did  but  sacrifice  the  expelled  Royal  FaiQily> 
they  would  easily  acquire  or  recover  rank,  offices, 
and  privileges.     He  flattered  the  Presbyterians  vitli 
the  expectation  of  a  grant  of  the  tithes,  and  of  a  cou- 
titution  of  the  Church  conformable  to  their  wishes; 
with  the  Independents  he  lamented  the  selfishness 
and  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Parliament,  and  the 
intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians.     He  quieted  the 
Lawyers  by  holding  out  that  no  greater  innovatioDS 
would  be  made ;    he  agreed  with  the  R^ublicans 
with  respect  to  their  plans  of  a  constitution ;  in  the 
Catholics  he  had  excited  a  hope  that  the  existing 
laws  against  them  would  be  modified.     As  every 
party  hoped  to  gain  through  him«  and  he  held  out  a 
prospect  to  every  one,  so  he  had  also  at  hand  some- 
thing to  frighten  each.    The  restoration  of  Royalty. 
of  Bishops,  and  of  Presbyterianism,  or  the  est^hsh- 
ment  of  a  republic,  or  the  anarchy  of  the  LevelleiSi 
&c. 

In  spite  of  all  Cromwell  s  dexterity,  words,  hopes» 
and  fears  of  this  kind  could  not  suffice  in  the  long 
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run,  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing more  generally  inviting  and  substantial.  To 
call  forth  the  activity  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  day  required,  was  contrary 
to  the  disposition  and  the  object  of  Cromwell.  Nor 
was  it  possible,  after  such  obstinate  combats  for 
greater  republican  liberty,  entirely  to  do  away  with 
Parliamentary  forms.  For  this  reason,  Cromwell 
took  a  middle  course,  such  as  it  was  alledged  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  required ;  that  is,  he  did 
not  allow  the  people  even  the  ancient  liberty  of  elec- 
tion, much  less  one  more  extensive ;  but  nominated 
by  his  own  authority,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  Officers, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  Members  of  his  new 
Parliament.  They  were  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  to  nominate  their  successors  for  a  year.  The 
persons  chosen  were  by  no  means,  as  some  affirm, 
men  without  property  or  education,  though  the  extra- 
vagant, visionary,  and  indefinite  notions  of  those 
times  were  often  manifested  in  a  strange  or  violent 
manner.  The  doubt  that  was  most  likely  to  suggest 
itself,  how  Cromwell  and  the  army,  without  any 
right  whatever,  could  convoke  them  and  give  them 
the  supreme  power,  seems  never  to  have  troubled  any 
of  them. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1653,  Cromwell  opened  the 
Parliament,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
Officers,  with  a  speech  which  was  diffuse,  irregular, 
and  full  of  quotations  from  the  Bible ;  but  we  can  see 
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from  it  ^hat  he  desired,  and  what  he  was  able  to  da 
A  whole  day  was  employed^  accordiog  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  times^  in  seeking  the  Lord,  and  prayers 
were  regularly  begun  as  soon  as  twelve  Members 
were  assembled,  and  continued  till  there  was  a  foil 
House.  This  predilection  for  external  forms  of  pety 
induced  many  to  add  whole  phrases  to  their  names.  (^) 
Thus  the  Parliament  was  called,  after  a  dealer  in 
leather  named  Praise  God  Barebones,  the  Barebones 
Parliament ;  nay,  his  brother  was  named.  If  Christ 
had  not  died  for  me,  I  should  hare  been  damned :  the 
people,  however,  called  him  Damned  Barebones. 

Such  waste  of  time,  such  strange  fismcies,  did  not 
however  hinder  the  Parliament   from  turning   its 
attention  to  public  affairs;  in  which  wisdom  and 
folly,  theoretical  whims  and  practical  experiments* 
were  singularly  mingled.     Thus,  for  instance,  it  was 
proposed  strictly  to  enquire  into  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  to  reduce  the  army,  to  comprse 
the  innumerable  and  confused  laws   in  one  small 
volume,  to  abolish  tithes,  to  sell  the  church  lands, 
to  new  model  and  even  to  abolish  schools  and  mii- 
versities.partly  out  of  hatred  to  learning,  &c.      These 
and  other  proposals  were  very  disagreeable  to  Crom- 
well ;  and  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  them  at  once,  it 
was  moved  in  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  December, 
to  dissolve  it,  and  return  to  Cromwell  the  full  powers 
they  had  received.     The  great  majority  assented  to 
this,  and  proceeded  to  Whitehall,  where  Cromwell 
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affected  to  be  highly  astonished  at  the  resolution,  as 
if  he  had  had  no  knowledge  or  even  notion  of  it. 
Thirty  Members  who  obstinately  resisted  were,  how- 
ever, dispersed  at  the  same  time  by  soldiers  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Colonel  White  asked  them,  "  What  they  were 
doing  in  the  House  of  Commons  T  On  their  answering 
"  We  are  seeking  the  Lord ;"  he  replied,  "  Then  yon 
may  go  somewhere  else,  for  I  know  that  the  Lord 
has  not  been  here  for  some  years." 

So  ended  Cromwell's  first  Parliament,  who  (as 
Whitelock  relates,)  with  his  Officers  now  sought  the 
Lord  for  several  days,  and  inquired  how  the  great  bur- 
den of  governing  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  Army,  and  the  Fleet,  might  be  borne.  For  this 
purpose  they  drew  up  the  following  constitution :  "  The 
legislative  power  shall  be  in  the  Lord  Protector  and 
the  Parliament ;  the  administration  of  Government  in 
a  Council,  which  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty- 
one  nor  fewer  than  fourteen  Members.  A  Parliament 
shall  be  called  every  three  years,  and  not  dissolved  till 
it  has  set  five  months :  it  shall  consist  of  four  hundred 
Members  for  England,  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty 
for  Ireland.  Persons  possessing  <36200  have  the  right 
of  voting;  all  persons  of  unblemished  character,  pious^ 
of  good  conversation,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age^ 
are  eligible.  All  who  by  their  advice  or  assistance 
took  part  in  the  contest  against  the  Parliament, 
all  Catholics,  and  &vourers  of  the  insurrection  in  Ire^^ 
land,  are  excluded  firom  the  right  of  voting  or  sitting 
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in  Parliament.  MiUtaty  affairs,  so  Idng  as  the  Par* 
liament  is  sitting,  to  be  directed  by  that  and  the  Pn^ 
tector ;  and  in  the  intervals  by  the  Protector  and  his 
Council.  The  same  rule  applies  to  foreign  affaiis.  Bills 
offered  to  the  Protector  by  the  Parliament,  if  not  coa- 
firmedby  him  in  twenty  days,  are  to  be  laws,  without  his 
assent,  if  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  ne w  constitutioD. 
The  Army,  and  the  sum  allotted  to  its  support,  cannot 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Protector. 
Taxes  are  to  be  imposed  by  the  Parliament ;  but  the 
Protector  on  occasions  of  urgency,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  his  Council,  may  raise  mooey. 
The  domains  and  crown  lands  are  assigned  to  hits 
and  his  successors  ;  but  may  not  be  alienated  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  Henceforth  there  shall 
be  religious  toleration,  with  the  exclusion  of  Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians,  and  those  who  in  the  name  of 
Christ  teach  and  practice  licentiousness.  Justice  is 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Protector,  who  is  ap- 
pointed for  life ;  he  confers  offices  and  dignities,  and 
has  the  right  of  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  muider 
and  treason.  On  the  death  of  the  Protector,  the 
Privy  Council  appoints  his  successor,  with  the  obserr- 
ance  of  certain  formalities.  To  fiU  up  fdture  Tacao- 
cies  in  the  Council,  the  Parliament  is  to  sdect  six 
persons,  from  whom  the  Privy  Council  selects  two;  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  Protector.  The  Protce- 
tor,  as  well  as  the  Counsellors  and  persons  holding 
offices,  are  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  constitution." 
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On  the  16th  of  December,  1653,  Cromwell  went 
in  state  from  Whitehall  to  Westminster,  at  first  pre- 
tended to  refuse  the  high  dignity  of  Protector,  then 
took  the  oath,  received  the  ermine  cloak,  a  sword, 
purse,  and  seal,  as  emblems  of  his  new  power,  and 
returned  to  his  palace,  as  some,  say,  amidst  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  people.  (*^) 

On  the  8th  of   February,  the  city   of   London 
gave  him  a  grand  entertainment ;  and  he  probably 
thought  himself  that  by  the  new  constitution  and 
his  efforts  he  should  put  an  end  to  all  the  former 
complaints,  and  if  not  gain  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  put  parties  to  silence.      But  only  ten  days 
after  that  entertainment,  many  persons  were  arrested 
for  a  conspiracy  against  the  Protector  and  his  new 
constitution,   and  manifold    reproaches  uttered,   or 
circulated  in  pamphlets.      *'  It  is  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption,'* said  many,    "  for  persons  without  any 
right  whatever  to   attempt  to  force  a  constitution 
upon  three  kingdoms,    according  to  their    foolish 
ideas.     If  there  were  in  this  constitution,  but  some 
consistency,  true  wisdom,  and  sufficient  securities  for 
liberties  ;    but,   instead  of  a  legitimate   King,  we 
have  a  military  sovereign  ;  and  instead  of  the  Lords^ 
his  companions  in  arms  at  the  head  of  affairs.      In 
order  to  deceive  thoughtless  tad  superficial  observers, 
an  appearance   of  restriction  is  introduced  in  the 
regulations  relative  to  the  army,  taxes,  and  sanction 
of  the  laws  ;  but  in  truth  the  Parliament  cannot 
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reduce  the  anny   without  the  craseat  of  the  Pro- 
tector ;  whereas  he,  in  case  of  pretended  neoessityj 
may  levy  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  and  may  easily 
reject  any  bill  that  he  does  not  like»  under  the  pretot 
that  it  is  contrary  to   the   letter  or  the  spint  of 
the  new  constitution.     This  constitution  has  neither 
the  adrantages  of  a  monarchy,  nor  of  a  powerM 
republic.     It  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
sense,  nor  supported  and  strengthened  by  custom 
or  long^^stablished  affection  of  the  people.    The 
regulations  respecting  the  church  are  equally  cob- 
demnable,  because  they  neither  confirm  a  eystei 
of  order,  unity,  and  obedience,  nor  satisfy  the  demand 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion.*' 

Though  these  and  other  objections  appeared 
to  be  unanswerable,  none  of  the  several  parties, 
at  that  time,  was  exempt  from  blame;  or  eeitain 
of  general  approval.  But  the  great  loajorit; 
of  the  people  was  heartily  weary  of  revolution^  and 
submitted  to  everything*  provided  the  explosioDS 
of  party  rage  and  a  new  civil  war  were  jMreveBtod. 
Cromwell,  who  had  essentially  contribirted  to  tbe 
dissolution  of  all  order,  now  seriously  endeavomed  to 
xe-establish  it.  In  his  position,  however,  tibis  coald 
only  be  effected  for  a  time  by  tyranny,  and  before 
true  liberty  could  be  restored,  all  that  he  projected 
and  which  was  -  advised  by  him,  must,  uk  like 
manner,  be  dissolved  and  overthrown.  How  Me 
he  himself  confided  in  the  temper  of  the  people 
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appears  from  the  fact,  that,  though  he  was  an  adver- 
sary to  puritanical  rigour,  he  gave  orders,  on  the 
3l8t  of  May,  that  all  cock-fights,  races,  and  similar 
amusements  should  he  prohibited  for  six  months, 
because  they  gave  occasion  to  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

During  this  time,  Cromwell's  second  Parliament 
was  elected,  according  to  the  new  regulations,  and 
opened  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1654,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  with  the 
solemn  performance  of  divine  service.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Cromwell  made  a  speech  against  Level- 
lers, Fifth-monarchy  men,  and  Catholics,  and  all 
those  who  spread  discontent,  and  would  put  no  end  to 
continued  revolutions.  He  then  gave  an  accoimt  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  and  praised  the 
constitution  which  had  been  introduced  for  the  res- 
toration of  order.  The  Parliament  was,  however,  fin: 
from  considering  this  constitution  as  inviolable,  but 
immediately  commenced  discussions  which  were 
equally  unexpected  and  disagreeable  to  the  Protector. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  they  decided  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  nobody  could  be  answerable  to 
any  power  or  authority  for  what  he  had  spoken  in 
Parliament.  On  the  7th  of  September,  the  question 
was  put  whether  the  new  constitution  should  be 
adopted  in  toto,  or  whether  the  several  parts  should 
first  be  examined ;  and  a  majority  of  five  resolved  to 
refer  the  examination  to  a  select  committee.     On 
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this  occasion  a  Member  said :  ''  We  must  not  calmly 

look  on  while  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  represeed 

by  one    whose  right  is  measured  entirely  by  the 

length  of  his  sword."    On  liie  9th  of  September,  thej 

deliberated  whether  it  was  necessary  to  inyest  an 

individual  with  the  executive  power^  and  whether 

every  one  was  at  liberty  to  submit  to  Parliament,  for 

examination,  his  views  respecting  the  best  coBstitQ^ 

lion.      This  discussion  brought  to  light  manifoU 

views  and  principles.     Thus  many  affirmed,  as  the 

supreme  power  originally  belongs  to  the  pec^le,  it  u 

not  proper  to  oppose  two  powers  in  the  Government 

to  each  other,  as  if  there  were  two  different  interests 

to  be  represented.     On  this  account,  the  former  posif 

tion  of  the  King  was  erroneous  and  tmsuitahk,  m 

can  the  rights  of  a  supreme  ruler  be  measured  entiielj 

Bccording  to  the  power  of  his  sword  :     otherwise  the 

Turkish  Sultan  would  have  a  better  title  than  aa; 

Christian  Prince.     To  those  who  required  a  sew 

examination    of  the    present  constitution,   it  was 

answered :    "  How,  if  the  foundation  of  it  should 

prove  defective ;  must  not  this  d^ect  extend  also  to 

the  former  Parliament,  since  its  separation  from  the 

King;    and  would  not  its  Members  then  be  the 

worst  and  basest  knaves  in  the  world  V    In  order  to 

escape  this  dangerous  argument,  others  affirined  Aat 

the  people  had  already  tacitly  approved  of  the  neir 

constitution ;  wherefore  it  could  not  be  again  exar 

mined;  or  changed  by  the  representatives.     Lastly^ 
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others  declared  plainly  that  everything  must  remain 
as  it  was,  and  Cromwell  would  never  part  with  the 
power  which  he  now  enjoyed. 

In  these  critical  circiunstances^  Cromwell  thought 
that  he  could  no  longer  remain  inactive.  On  the  12th 
of  September  he  appeared  in  the  House,  and  made 
a  long  speech  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance :  "  I  have  not  forced  myself  into  my  office ;  but 
a  long  series  of  divine  dispensations,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people,  have  raised  me  to  it,  and  I  consider 
these  titles  and  testimonies  of  more  value  than  the 
antiquated  hereditary  right  of  any  Prince.  Therefore, 
if  God  and  the  people  do  not  take  my  power  from  me, 
I  shall  not  part  with  it  What  I  did  against  the 
Long  Parliament  was  just,  necessary,  and  agreeable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  when  I  dissolved  it 
not  a  dog  barked.  Of  the  resignation  of  the  second 
Parliament,  I  knew  nothing,  though  my  power  there- 
by became  unlimited.  Meantime,  many  persons, 
without  my  taking  any  part,  were  engaged  in  drawing 
up  a  new  constitution  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long 
hesitation,  that  I  resolved  to  accept  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector. By  virtue  of  this  new  office  I  have  simb 
moned  the  Parliament :  it  has  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  is  free ;  but  only  in  conformity  with  the  enact* 
ments  of  the  new  constitution.  All  the  follies  and 
nonsense  out  of  doors  trouble  me  as  little  as  moats 
in  the  sun ;  but  that  the  Parliament  would  call  in 
question  my  official  situation,  though  it  is  assembled 
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under  my  authority,  cannot  but  astonish  me.  Ereiy 
constitution  needs  certain  basis,  a  kind  <^  Magna 
Charta,  which  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  Therefore 
the  Members  of  Parliament  shall  sign  a  declaration 
to  be  fiedthful  to  the  Protector  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  not  propose  or  consent  to  any  change  ni 
the  basis  of  the  present  constitution." 

On  the  following  day,  the  doors  of  the  House  weie 
occupied  by  soldiers,  who  refiised  entrance  to  any  aot 
who  would  not  first  sign  such  a  declaration.  Above 
half  of  the  Members  rrfused,  though  the  Protectors 
Mends  represented  that  it  was  indeed  very  moderate 
and  gracious  in  him  to  transfer  to  the  Parliament  any 
part  of  the  full  and  entire  power  which  belonged  to 
him.  But,  even  after  this  violent  mutilation  of  the 
Parliament;  ('^)  the  debate  was  renewed  on  the  qnes* 
tion  what  were  the  main  and  what  the  suborffinate 
points  of  the  constitution.  In  order  to  consecrate 
themselves  for  such  an  important  affair,  they  hdd  a 
solemn  fiMst  day,  on  the  11th  of  October,  on  which 
sermons  were  preadbed  firom  nine  in  the  morning  tiM 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Parliament  then 
declared  that  the  dignity  of  Protectdr  should  not 
be  hereditary,  but  elective ;  and  that  all  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  Cromwell,  of  the  privy  council^ 
and  of  the  last  Parliament,  should  be  revised. 

These  and  similar  resolutions  might  have  mdaeed 
Cromwell  to  proceed  earlier  to  new  violent  measures ; 
but  he  hesitated,  because  the  dissolution  of  tiie  Far* 
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iiament  before  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  month  was 
prohibited  by  the  constitution.  Immediately^  how- 
ever, at  the  end,  not  of  five  calendar  months,  but  of 
five  lunar  months  of  twenty-eight  days,  he  went  to 
the  House,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1655,  and  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
said :  "  You  have  not  fulfilled  my  hopes,  nor  done 
what  you  ought  to  have  done.  For  these  five 
months  I  have  not  hindered  you  in  any  way,  and 
have  interfered  in  nothing ;  but  you  have  done 
nothing,  and  I  have  scarcely  known  whether  you 
were  alive  or  dead.  But  you  have  been  sowing 
thorns  and  thistles,  spreading  discontent,  and  leading 
to  disorders.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  by  my  duty  to 
God  and  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  public  safety 
and  the  general  good,  to  dissolve  your  assembly." 

This  treatment  of  the  second  elected  Parliament 
caused  greater  dissatis&ction  than  the  dissolution  of 
the  first,  appointed  by  Cromwell  of  his  own  autho* 
rity  ;  and  the  royaUsts  and  republicans  now  called 
him  more  loudly  than  ever,  the  former  the  murderer 
of  their  King,  and  the  latter  the  betrayer  of  their 
good  cause.  But  all  the  many  successive  conspirap 
cies  were  ably  discovered,  suppressed  by  force,  and 
punished  with  rigour ;  all  the  prisons  were  crowded, 
and  even  men  who,  like  Harrison,  had  been  the 
zealous  friends  of  the  Protector  in  his  early  career, 
did  not  escape  suspicion  and  imprisonment.  ('') 
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To  throw  light  on  the  state  of  opinion  and  of 
pBblic  affairs  at  that  time,  we  take  the  following 
remarks  from  the  reports  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Bordeaux :  (*')  "  In  order  to  strengthen  his  party, 
Cromwell  makes  promises  to  everybody  ;   but  it  is 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  no  government  pleases  the 
people,  and  the  Protector,  once  their  idol,  is  now  the 
object  of  their  censnre,  perhaps  their  hatred.   To 
maintain  his  ground,  he  wishes  (with  Lambert  and 
some  counsellors,)  for  war,  and  is  only  considering 
whether  he  shall  begin  with  France  or  Spain.  A 
conspiracy  having  been  discovered,  he  caused  all  tlie 
inns,  and  many  other  houses,  to  be  examined  in  the 
night,  and  about  two  hundred  persons  to  be  arrested 
These  rigorous  measures  embitter  the  people  s  minds, 
and  the  number  of  the  conspirators  seems  to  be 
great.      In  the  end,  this  attempt  will  consohdate  the 
present  government,  and  serve  as  a  pretext  to  9A 
with  still  greater  severity.     The  judges  who  tried 
those  conspirators  have,  however,  observed  that  the 
mode  of  administering  justice  is  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished forms  ;    others,   on  the  contrary,  say  the 
government  is  new,  and  recognizes  nothing  of  what 
was  done  by  former  governments.     Most  of  the 
Members  (of  the  second  Parliament)  are  officers,  or 
their  relations;  for  the  nobility  have  been  mean  enoi^ 
to  choose  only  those  who  were  agreeable  to  the  Pw- 
tector ;  and  the  people,  quite  impoverished  by  the 
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new  taxes,  have  likewise  sent  np  insignificant  men. 
When  the  Protector,  in  order  to  break  down  the 
opposition  which  manifested  itself  in  Parliament,  (not- 
withstanding the  violent  expulsion  of  so  many  Mem* 
bers,)  dissolved  it,  the  city  remained  quiet,  for  civil 
war  is  more  dreaded  than  his  unlimited  authority. 
The  Presbyterians,  indeed,  think  of  a  republic,  with 
rigorous  church  dicipline ;  but  this  vnll  only  make  all 
more  dependent  upon  him  and  the  army  ;  and  at  the 
most  will  only  bring  about  that  he  will  not  assume 
any  other  title,  or  make  his  power  hereditary.  The 
officers,  enriched  with  the  possessions  of  the  King's 
friends,  long  for  their  dismissal ;  no  other  opposition 
is  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter. 

"  Yet  we  hear  remarkable  reasonings.   Many  say, 

for  example,  '  If  the  sovereignty  does  not  reside  in 

the  people,  those  who  brought  about  the  death  of  the 

King  are  murderers  ;   but  if  the  sovereignty  does  by 

law  belong  to  the  people,  those  who  would  deprive 

them  of  it  are  traitors  to  their  country.'     Cromwell'a 

policy  is  not  to  use  force,  except  in  case  of  extremity. 

He  has,  however,  driven  away  some  colonels  who 

presented  a  remonstrance  against  his  government. 

All  the  conspiracies  are    so  iU-contrived  that  they 

only  confirm  his  power.      Several  prisoners  confined 

in  the  Tower  have  been  sent  by  him  to  distant 

islands  and  castles  ;  and  some  lawyers  arrested  who 

spoke  too  boldly  against  the  levies,  made  without  the 

consent  of  Parliament,  and  some  other  things.     Fap* 
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ther  proceedings  were  stopped,  because  it  was  feared 
that  the  verdict  might  fall  out  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L  Some  royalists  have  been  executed,  and  two 
judges  deprived  of  their  posts,  because  they  aflirmed 
that  an  insurrection  against  the  present  government 
was  no  great  crime.  Considerable  changes  are 
also  made  in  the  departments  of  war  and  justice,  and 
many  persons  are  arrested  merely  because  they  were 
attached  to  the  King.  To  maintain  his  considera- 
tion, Cromwell  affects  great  zeal  for  religion  ;  in 
truth,  however,  he  neither  loves  nor  hates  either 
confession.  Those  who  know  him  best  say  that 
hypocrisy  and  deceitfblness  are  the  chief  features  of 
his  character." 

Though  even  Charles  IL  himself  advised  his  ad- 
herents to  remain  quiet,  because  every  public  step 
would  probably  only  increase  CromwelFs  power,  the 
fermentation  and  danger  still  appeared  to  the  latter 
to  be  very  great,  and  he  eagerly  took  every  oppoitn- 
nity  to  extend  his  power.  Thus,  in  April  1656,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  over  each 
of  which  a  Major*General  was  placed,  who,  with  en- 
tire disregard  of  all  protecting  forms  and  authorities, 
was  invested  with  almost  unlimited  power  for  main- 
taining public  safety  and  the  present  government,  and 
was  authorised  to  arrest  persons  at  his  pleasure,  to 
impose  taxes,  to  demand  securities  and  confiscate 
property.  In  particular  the  property  of  the  royalists; 
and  of  many  persons  who  had  hitherto  been  neutral. 
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-without  any  attention  to  treaties  of  peace  and  amnes- 
ties,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament,  was 
arbitrarily  valued,  and  a  tenth  part  exacted  without 
delay.  In  spite  of  the  most  decided  and  arbitrary 
interference  of  Cromwell  and  the  Major  Generals 
in  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament,  so  many 
enemies  to  the  Government  were  chosen,  that  Bor- 
deaux reports,  (^)  Cromwell  is  now  often  sick  and 
troubled ;  for  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
confirm  that  his  plans  everywhere  meet  with  resist- 
ance, that  persons  belonging  to  the  court  or  to  the 
army  fail  at  the  elections,  and  that  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  the  Protector  are  already  chosen.  Here,  in 
London,  soldiers  were  mixed  among  the  citizens,  to 
secure  the  superiority  to  Cromwell's  dependants. 
In  many  places  the  people  have  manifested  the  great- 
est  contempt  for  the  persons  recommended  to  them  ; 
nay,  in  some  places  the  Major  Generals  and  authori- 
ties could  not  carry  their  intentions  into  execu- 
tion without  bloodshed."  On  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament,  17th  September,  1656,  they  prepared 
themselves  by  fasting,  and  by  arresting  suspected  per- 
sons. Nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  Members,  to 
whom  Cromwell  had  not  sent  tickets  of  admission* 
were  excluded  (^^)  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  reii> 
forced  by  new  levies  and  gained  by  an  increase  of  pay. 
In  justification  of  this  act  of  violence,  Cromwell 
declared,  '  that,  according  to  the  constitution,  only 
men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  piety,  and  of  good 
conversation,  were  to  be  chosen,  and  the  majority  of 

VOL.  II.  n  H 
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Though  this  defence  was  everywhere  seized  by 
Cromwell's  orders,  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  some 
eflFect;  yet  the  Parliament  believed  that  resistance  was 
neither  possible  nor  useful.  It  granted  all  that  was 
demanded  for  the  army,  increased  the  penalties  against 
high  treason,  and  appointed  Commissioners  to  decide 
upon  it  in  the  last  instance.  It  decided  that  those  who 
would  not  take  the  new  religious  and  civil  oaths 
should  lose  two  thirds  of  their  property,  and  sold 
church  estates  for  a  mere  nothing. 

When  all    apprehensions    from  the    Parliament 
vanished,  Cromwell  feared  the  power  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  twelve  Pachas  to  whom  he  had  himself 
confided  exorbitant  power.       Henry  Cromwell,  his 
relation,  had  a  violent  dispute  with  some  of  them  in 
Parliament,  because  they  wished  to  tax  the  Royalists 
much  too  heavily.     Whether  a  sense  of  justice,   or 
hopes  of  gaining  the  Royalists,  or  fear  of  the  Major 
Generals,  influenced  him,  Henry  observed  "  that  if 
some  of  the  Kings  fiiends  had  done  ill,  all  ought  not 
be  pnnished ;  otherwise  there  would  be  reason  for 
treating  all  the  Generals  in  the  same  manner."  A  per- 
son named  Kelsey  called  him  to  order,  and  required 
him  to  name  the  guilty.    He  was  ready  to  do  this, 
when,  (as  the  reporter  says,)  this  fire  was  extinguished 
by  the  great  armour-bearers.    Henry  however  related 
the  affair  to  CromweU,  who  attempted  to  give  it  a 
laughable  turn,  and  sent  to  the  former  a  scarlet  robe 
and  a  pair  of  gloves,  with  which  he  paraded  in  Par- 

HH  2 
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liament,  to  the  joy  of  Boine  and  the  vexation  of  others. 
Soon  afterwards  Cromwell  entirely  removed  his 
Major  Generals^  partly  to  rid  himself  of  these  rivals, 
and  partly  to  make  himself  popular^  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  greater  objects. 

On  the  18th  of  February^  1657>  the  Parliament 
was  magnificently  entertained  by  Cromwell ;  and  on 
the  23rd  Alderman  Pack  proposed  that  he  should  be 
made  King.  Thoagh  Pack  was  supposed  to  have  em* 
besded  money^  which  Cromwell  pardoned*  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  propose  changes  in  the  constitution,  the 
motion  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  the  end 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  one-hundred  and  forty-four 
to  fifty-^four.  When  the  Speaker  presented  this 
resolution  to  the  Protector,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and 
supported  it  by  various  arguments,  Cromwell  said  he 
must  apply  to  God  to  put  an  answer  into  his  mouth. 
During  the  following  six  weeks,  many  meetings  were 
held  upon  the  subject,  in  which  Cromwell  made 
several  unintelligible  speeches,  and  neither  accepted 
nor  rejected  the  proposal.  If  he  had  at  once  boldly 
done  either  the  one  or  the  other,  resistance  would  haye 
been  prevented,  or  the  Republicans  gained ;  but  now 
all  this  doubting,  delaying,  and  dissembling  gave  a 
very  unexpected  turn  to  the  aflfair.  Fleetwood,  Crom- 
welFs  son-in-law,  and  Desborough  his  brother-in-law, 
having  failed  in  convincing  him  that  the  whole  plan 
had  been  formed  by  his  enemies  for  his  overthrow, 
boldly  joined  the  Republicans  in  the  army.     On  the 
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8th  of  May,  notice  was  given  to  the  Parliament  that 
several  officers  desired  to  present  a  petition.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  it  was  in  favor  of  Cromwell, 
and  drawn  up  with  his  consent;  besides  it  was  signed 
by  most  of  the  officers  then  in  London.  "  Certain 
persons,"  said  the  petition,  "  are  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  people  to  the  old  state  of  slavery,  and 
urge  the  Protector  to  assume  the  royal  title,  wishing 
by  this  means  to  ruin  him.  We  therefore  petition 
the  Parliament  to  oppose  such  intrigues,  and  to  abide 
by  the  old  cause,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  hazard 
our  lives." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Cromwell  or  the 
Parliament  was  the  most  surprised  and  astonished  at 
this  petition.  (^)  The  former  immediately  caused 
Fleetwood  to  be  told  that  he  wondered  how  such  a  pe- 
tition could  have  proceeded  so  far,  as  everybody  knew 
that  he  would  never  have  accepted  the  crown  without 
the  consent  of  the  Parliament.  At  all  events,  the  favour- 
able moment  was  lost  for  Cromwell,  and  the  decision 
forced  upon  him  by  others.  He  called  the  Parlia- 
ment to  him,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  take  the 
government  with  the  title  of  King.  Hereupon  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  19th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-seven  to  forty-five,  that,  instead  of  King,  the 
title  of  Lord  Protector  should  be  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitution. This  document,  however,  contains  the 
following  claims  :  ''  Cromwell  is  Protector  for  life, 
and  nominates  his  successor.      The  Parliament  shall 
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conBist,  in  future,  of  two  Houses ;  the  Upper  House 
is  to  have  not  fewer  than  forty,  nor  more  than  seYcnty 
Memhers  ;  they  shall  possess  certain  qualifications; 
he  appointed  hy  Cromwell,  and  confirmed  hydie 
House  of  Commons.  The  latter  decides  itself  on  the 
admissibility  or  exclusion  of  its  Members.  The 
Protector  shall  receive  a  certain  revenue,  and,  with 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  fill  many  high  offices. 
Roman  Catholics  can  neither  vote  at  elections,  norlx 
elected ;  any  Protestant,  however,  who  acknow- 
ledges certain  main  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  qualified  to  hold  any  office." 

Cromwell  accepted  this  document,  confirmed  it 
and  said  that  he  did  not  come  as  in  triumph,  but  wid 
the  most  serious  thoughts  that  he  had  ever  enter 
tained,  since  such  great  burdens  and  duties  wen 
imposed  upon  him.  He  begged  for  their  assistance 
and  their  prayers  for  the  help  of  God.  The  Speaker 
presenting  several  bills  for  his  sanction,  excused  th< 
slowness  with  which  the  Parliament  had  hitbert 
proceeded.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1657,  Cromwd 
was  introduced,  and  acknowledged  in  the  most  sdenu 
manner,  as  Protector,  in  presence  of  the  Parliament 
the  Lords,  the  ambassadors,  officers,  and  magistrates 
On  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  solenmly  proclaimed  ii 
Scotland. 

Some  persons  believed  that  by  this  new  constito 
tion  all  revolutions  were  put  an  end  to,  and  a  happ; 
state  of  affairs  durably  established ;   more,  howevei 
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blamed  it    on   various    accounts.     The  friends   of 
royalty  said :    "  The  framers  of  the  constitution  have 
stopped  half-way  ;  if  they  would  not  have  what  wJ^s 
the  best  and  most  natural^  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  they  ought  to  have  appointed    Cromwell 
king,   and  thereby  have  prepared  for  their  return. 
The  present  position  of  the  Protector  does  not  satisfy 
either    the   royalists  or  the  republicans  ;     and    if 
the  latter  had  been  oflFended  by  his  royal  dignity, 
the  nobility  would  have  joined  him  with  greater 
confidence,  and  the  respect    of   foreign    countries 
towards  him  would  have  increased."      The   Inde- 
pendents, on  their  part,  complained  of  the  underhand 
introduction  of  all  the  ancient  evils  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  ;    and  the  Presbyterians,  of  the  dis- 
solution of  all  order  and  discipline  in  the  Church. 
Lastly,   the  remark  was  obvious  that  every  revo- 
lutionary excess  naturally  brought  its  ovra  pimish- 
ment  with  it;  so  that    Cromwell   longed  for    an 
Upper  House,  with   Lords  and  Bishops,  and  had, 
by  his  own  elevation,  shewn  the  necessity  of  royalty, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  murder  of  the  King, 
in  the  clearest  light. 

Like  many  new  revolutionary  Governments,  the 
Parliament  first,  and  then  the  Protector,  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  internal  to 
foreign  aflfairs,  in  order  to  give  to  the  restless  spirits 
a  remote  and  honorable  employment.  The  long 
peace  under  Elizabeth   had  greatly  increanied  the 
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buted  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  English  to  those 
objects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thousand  various 
circumstances  and  causes  combined  to  establish  the 
naval  and  commercial  superiority  of  England,  where- 
as the  act  of  navigation,  considered  in  a  more  elevated 
point  of  view,  appears  only  in  the  light  of  a  mono- 
poly. Now  a  monopoly  may  sometimes  be  asserted 
by  force,  and  a  reciprocity  of  laws  be  rejected  by  the 
more  powerful  party ;  but  this  tyranny  never  operates 
to  the  general  good.  Nay,  the  very  circumstance 
that,  if  every  state  adopted  the  above  law,  trade  and 
commerce  would  be  extremely  impeded,  proves  how 
partial  and  objectionable  it  is  ;  and,  independently  of 
all  considerations  founded  on  philanthropy  and  the 
law  of  nations,  it  is  of  no  more  worth,  even  for  the 
individual  state,  than  the  highly-extolled  systems  of 
prohibition  and  contraband.  With  the  increase  of 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  energy,  such 
means  of  separating  nations  from  each  other  could 
not  fail  to  be  gradually  recognized  as  unjust,  and 
rejected  as  injurious. 

In  the  naval  war  between  England  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, Blake,  Tromp  and  Ruyter  equally  distin- 
guished themselves.  After  both  nations  had  done 
each  other  immense  injury,  peace  was  concluded  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1654,  by  which  pecuniary  indem- 
nities were  given  to  the  English ;  and,  by  a?  secret 
article,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Orange  exclud- 
ed from  the  general  Stadtholdership :  (")    a  condi- 
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dyke  and  Dunkirk.  These  conquests  silenced^  at 
that  time,  many  opponents,  and  were  represented  in 
the  sequel  by  some  persons,  as  favorable  points  in 
the  government  of  Cromwell ;  but  in  fact  this  alli- 
ance with  France,  which  was  already  too  powerful, 
appears  entirely  contrary  to  genuine  policy,  and,  after 
the  favorable  moment  for  checking  it  in  its  career  of 
conquest  was  passed,  cost  the  English  such  immense 
sacrifices  that  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica  were  no  indem- 
iiity  for  them.  (") 

Cromwell  was  certainly  feared  and  courted  by  all 
the  European  powers,  and  he  was  king  in  everything 
but  in  name.  Together  with  the  elevation,  however, 
praise  and  blame  increased.  Cromwell*s  admirers 
said ;  "By  his  energy  and  activity,  England  had  r^ 
covered  the  importance  in  foreign  countries  which 
it  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  at  home  he 
had  subdued  the  most  licentious  passions,  and  turned 
them  to  salutary  exertions.  Right  and  justice  were 
everywhere  maintained ;  all  persons  possessing  due 
qualifications  are  suitably  employed ;  every  reason- 
able proposal  is  calmly  examined,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  imbridled  cruelty  of  other  upstarts.  He  has 
delivered  the  country  firom  the  vengeance  of  the  Roy- 
alists, the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians^  and  the 
anarchical  visions  of  the  Levellers.  He  may  be  com- 
pared ynth  Moses,  Gideon,  Elijah,  David*  Solomon, 
Alexander,  Ceesar,  and  Constantine/' 
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monies  and  expressions.  Colonel  Hutchison  relates; 
"  When  I  told  Cromwell  that  he  would  fix  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  reputation  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  ambition,  he  vowed  love  and  grati* 
tude  to  me ;  but  never  trusted  me  afterwards.  In 
general  he  thankfully  received  counsels,  warnings, 
and  reproofs,  entered  into  the  matter,  and  answered 
and  promised  ;  but  all  this  was  only  lying  and  hypo- 
crisy. The  system  of  watching,  espionage,  and 
informing,  was  carried  by  him  to  such  a  dangerous 
extent  that  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  another."  (**) 
Major  Wildman,  a  contemporary,  writes :  "  Crom- 
well pretended  zeal  for  God  and  the  people ;  his 
solemn  assurances  of  his  devotion,  simplicity  and 
probity,  hypocritical  praying  and  fasting,  assumed 
mildness  and  humility,  as  well  as  tears  shed  on  every 
occasion,  lulled  us  asleep,  and  into  pleasant  dreams 
of  liberty  and  laws,  till  he  sacrificed  all  our  laws  and 
liberty  to  his  own  ambition."  "  Tears,"  says  Beresby, 
"  were  always  at  his  command,  and  he  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world.  ""  He  wept," 
says  Sagredo,  "  very  often ;  but  more  for  the  sins  of 
others  than  for  his  own."  Cromwell  himself  writes 
to  Lord  Warton  :  ''  Would  that  we  were  all  Saints  ; 
the  best  of  us  are  poor  weak  Saints,  but  still  Saints : 
and  if  not  sheep,  then  lambs.  Faith,  patience,  hope, 
charity,  are  practised  by  us.  Yea,  Christ  is  formed, 
and  grows  to  a  perfect  man  within  us."  In  a  like 
spirit,  St.  John  wrote  to  Cromwell :     "  All  things 
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are  ours,  because  we  are  his  (that  is,  God's.  J'  Clerg] 
men,  contradicting  this  self-sufficient  convictioi 
called  the  Protector,  in  their  sermons,  the  greatest  o 
thieves  and  robbers  ;  and  satirical  poems  treated  hii 
in  the  same  manner  :  in  one  of  them  is  the  followini 
passage : 

**  A  Protector,  what*8  that  ?    'Tis  a  stately  thing, 
That  confessed  himself  but  the  ape  of  a  King  ; 
A  tragical  Caesar  acted  by  a  clown ; 
Or  a  brass  &rthing  stamped  with  a  kind  of  a  crown." 

Thus  reproaches  and  accusations  increased,  til 
Colonel  Lindsey  positively  affirmed  that  he  had  see 
the  solemn  compact  by  which  Cromwell  had  sol 
himself  to  the  devil.  (*^) 

The  Anabaptists  spoke  the  most  particularly ;  in 
representation  which  they  caused  to  be  delivered  t 
Charles  II.  they  said:  (^^)  "We  have  been  seducec 
deceived,  deluded,  and  betrayed  by  the  greatest  o 
deceivers ;  the  disgusting  hypocrite^  the  abominabl 
traitor,  the  monster  of  nature,  the  disgrace  of  humanit] 
the  sum  of  injustice,  the  abyss  of  sins,  the  pattern  ( 
baseness,  who  now  calls  himself  our  Protector.  Wha 
have  we  not  done,  that  only  hellish  subtlety  am 
brute  force  could  execute  ^  .We  have  trampled  al 
authorities  under  foot,  we  have  laid  impious  hands  o\ 
our  own  King  ;  we  have  robbed  the  Parliament,  ant 
have  destroyed  the  virgin  liberty  of  our  nation ;  we 
bave  imposed  a  yoke,  a  heavy  iron  yoke^  on  the  neck 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  pulled  down  the  ramparti 
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and  bulwarks  of  public  security ;  we  have  broken  the 
often  repeated  promises,  engagements,  vows,  and  oaths; 
have  perfidiously  raised  our  bands  to  heaven,  and 
betrayed  the  confidence  placed  in  us;  and»  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  aggravate  our  sins,  we  have 
to  all  this  added  hyprocrisy  ;  and  not  only  wiped  our 
mouthy  and  boasted  that  we  had  done  nothing  evil,  but 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  basenesses,  (which  are  too  vile  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  vilest  heathens,)  we  have  even 
had  the  impudence  to  say,  ''The  Lord  be  praised  and 
Jesus  Christ  be  exalted;  may  the  kingdom  flourish, 
the  gospel  be  spread,  and  probity  everywhere  prevail.'* 
We  deplore  the  misery  of  our  country,  but  what 
shall  we  do  for  it  in  these  days  of  sorrow  ?  (^)  We 
were  once  skilful  in  pulling  down,  but  now  we  have 
no  skill  to  rebuild ;  we  understood  how  to  root  up,  but 
we  do  not  understand  how  to  plant ;  we  were  strong 
to  destroy,  and  are  weak  to  restore.  Where  shall  we 
seek  for  assistance,  whither  shall  we  turn  for  help  ? 
If  we  say,  '  Let  us  have  recourse  to  Parliament,  they 
shall  save  us ;'  behold  they  are  as  a  broken  reed 
agitated  by  the  wind :  they  cannot  save  themselves. 
If  we  turn  to  the  army,  and  say,  '  You  are  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  ;  you,  if  you  will; 
may  have  compassion  with  us,  and  deliver  us,'  see  they 
are  rather  become  an  iron  rod  to  chastise  us  than  a 
strong  staff  to  support  us.  Lastly,  if  we  go  to  him 
who  has  traitorously  arrogated  an  unjust  power  over 
us,  and  perfidiously  uses  it,  and  say  to  him,  '  Deliver 
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the  former  of  whom  had  heen  a  caitaian.^nd  the  latter 
a  shoemaker.  Had  they  done  nothing  worse  thin 
that,  there  would  have  heen  no  reason  to  separate 
from  them.  Now  even  citizens,  like  Haslerig,  sat 
rather  in  the  Lower  than  in  the  Upper  House. 

From  these  ohjections  to  individual  members,  the 
transition  was  easy  to  an  examination  of  the  whole 
institution,  in  which  the  arguments  against  an  Upper 
House,  and  its  veto,  were  again  so  warmly  enforced^ 
that  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  wholly  reJMrted, 
or  the  new  constitution  be  considered  as  by  no  means 
inviolable.  At  the  same  time  reports  were  spread 
of  various  plans  contrived  against  Cromwell,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

He  therefore,  not  regarding  the  dissuasion  of  some 
of  the  counsellors,  repaired  on  the  4th  ofF^bruary, 
1658,  to  the  Upper  House,  and  sending  for  the  Com- 
mons, addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance :  "  I  did  not  seek  my 
place,  but  accepted  it  only  in  consideration  of  the 
distress  and  the  sad  condition  of  the  country.  I  can 
say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  comparison  of  whom 
we  are  but  like  poor  creeping  ants  upon  the  earth, 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under  my  wood?- 
side,  and  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep,  rather  than 
undertaken  such  a  government  as  this  now  is.  I  desired 
that  between  me  and  the  Lower  House  there  should 
be  another  House,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  a  restless 
and  democratical  spirit ;  and  I  have,  according  to  the 
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Considering  this  state  of  things,  Hallam  says,  ^  All 
delusions  respecting  the  alleged  benefits  of  the  ei?il 
war,  were  now  vanished ;  it  had  led  to  a  tyranny  in 
eomparison  with  which  all  the  illegal  acts  of  former 
Kings,  and  all  that  had  cost  Charles  I.  his  crown  and 
life,  appears  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.   What  signi* 
fies  the  general  taxation,  by  ship  money,  to  that  of  a 
single  class  of  persons,  who  had  already  been  often 
punished  and  then  pardoned  ¥  what  was  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  Star  Chamber,  to  the  executions  wMeh 
theUsurper  causedihrough  those  commissioned  by  him 
without  legal  forms,  and  without  a  jury  T    The  Eafl 
of  Chatham  expressed  himself  in  more  severe  terms: 
"  Cromwell  was  a  hypocrite,  who,  under  the  double 
cloak  of  religion  and  patriotism,  broke,  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  into  the  constitution,  and  stole  the  liberty 
of  the  people." 

Cromwell  had  certunly  come  to  a  point  in  his 
career  where  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  of  proceed- 
ing further,  and  the  solidity,  which  still  seemed  to 
subsist,  had  in  fact  long  since  vanished.     His  owii 
family  was  distracted  by  dissensions.    Desborougb 
and  Fleetwood,  in  concert  with  several  Privy  Coutn 
s^ors,  wished  to  return  to  republican  forms.     'EUm^ 
beth,  Cromwell's  second  daughter,  reproached  hitn 
fin*  his  former  and  present  conduct,  and  died  at  last,  to 
his  great  afflidion.      He  was  himself  seized  with  fear 
and  remorse,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail*  never  slept 
two  nightsi  together  in  the  same  chaniber,  had  guards 
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posted  everywhere,  and  secret  avenues  contrived,  and 
was  doubtless  sensible  that,  if  tried  by  the  standard 
which  had  been  applied  to  Charies  I.,  he  had  long 
since  merited  the  axe  of  the  executioner.     What  in- 
trepidity was  shown  by  the  high-minded  Elizabeth,  in 
80  many  conspiracies,  in  comparison  with  Cromwell  '^ 
but  she  found  comfort  and  strength  in  the  general 
love  against  the  hatred  of  individuals,  while  scarce); 
one  was  in  his  heart  devoted  to  the  Usurper.  In  this 
situation  his  death  must  be  considered  fortunate,  inas- 
much as  heaven  called  him  from  this  world  on  the  3id 
of  September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  ol 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  with  royal  pomp,  and  his  chaplain 
Starry,  said,  in  the  funeral  oration,   "  O  Lord,  thy 
servant  is  now  at  thy  right  hand,  interceding  for  the 
sins  ofEDgland."  Evelyn,  on  the  other  hand,  relates, 
*'  This  was  the  merriest  funeral  that  I  ever  saw,  foi 
no  one  howled  but  the  dogs,  with  which  the  soldien 
made  sport  amidst  barbarous  noise,  parading  througl 
the  streets,  drinking,  and  smoking."*     Ludlow  adds 
"The  people  were  so  indignant  at  the  prodigaliti 
and  folly  of  the  funeral,  that  during  the  night  the] 
covered  with  mud  Cromwell's  arms  over  the  gat 
of  Somerset  House." 

Though  CromweU*s  eldest  son  had  lived  in  t 
thoughtless  manner,  and  showed  neither  inclinatioi 
nor  ability  for  public  affairs,  he  was  acknowledge 
as  Protector  both  at  home  apd  abroad;  as  if  his  claim: 
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were  established  beyond  all  doubt,  and  no  future 
interruption  to  be  apprehended.  Many  persons,  too, 
said,  "  If  he  is  inferior  to  his  father  in  ability,  he  ifl 
however  no  gloomy  hypocrite,  and  is  free  from  all 
the  guilt  of  the  revolution  and  murder  of  the  King ; 
and  if  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  able  to  govern  with- 
out a  Parliament,  Richard,  pressed  by  want  of  money 
and  other  reasons,  must  hasten  to  call  one."  The 
elections  took  place  on  this  occasion  in  the  old  man- 
ner, because  it  was  hoped  that  the  votes  for  the 
rotten  boroughs  would  be  more  easily  gained.  Yet 
a  diversity  of  views  manifested  itself  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session,  27th  of  January,  1659,  only  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  Lower  House  following  the  n^w 
Protector,  on  his  invitation,  to  the  Upper  House.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  republicans  was 
as  strong  as  the  court  party,  and  the  decision  ofben 
depended  on  a  few  more  moderate  men,  nay,  almost 
on  accident.  Accordingly  the  discussions  immediately 
recommenced  whether  the  Upper  House  was  necesr 
sary,  whether  the  present  constitution  was  inviolable, 
whether  the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  to  be 
given  personally  to  Richard  Cromwell.  It  was  also 
asked,  "  Is  the  testimony  of  the  Privy  Council  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  Richard  was  nominated  by  his 
father,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  be  his  successor; 
or  must  this  nomination  be  examined  and  confirmed 
by  the  Parliament  ¥  Has  this  Parliament  been  legally 
convoked,  or  does  it  require  another  and  a  higher 
sanction  V 
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The  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  Lower 
Honse  is  illustrated  in  a  very  instructiTe  manner,  by 
the  following  parliamentary  conversation  and  votes. 
Haselrig.  ''We  have  never  pulled  down  anything 
except  by  prayer  and  humiliation :  let  us  build  ap 
nothing  without  them.      It  was  a  glorious  wcark  that 
our  Saviour  died  for  us  upon  the  cross  for  our  spiritual 
good :  it  is  a  glorious  work  for  our  temporal  good  to 
do  away  with  the  King  and  the  Upper  House.    All 
right  is  originally  without  doubt  in  the  people ;  to 
whom  it  unquestionably  returns^  when  the  power  that 
has  been  instituted  is  taken  away.     The  Parliament 
whichdrew  up  the  last  constitution  was  a  constrained, 
incomplete,  lame  PaxUament.      All  it  did  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  peace  and  order  in  this  country;  we 
must  not  acknowledge  without  fall  proof  the  asserticm 
that  Cromwell  appointed  his  son  as  his  successor ; 
we  must  first  declare  what  rights  origioally  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  first  Magistxate  is  answer- 
able; we  must  secure  ourselves  against  anarchy  and 
tyranny."     Vane.     "  The  opinion  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament was,  that  all  just  authority  resided  in  the 
people,  and  was  exercised  by  their  representatives.'' 
Reciprocal   accusations  beiag  brought  forward  on 
the  defects  of  the  old,  and  the  follies  of  the  new 
government,     Lambert    said,   "If    everything  is 
weighed  according  to  strict  justice,  I  think  that  we 
aU  of  us,  without  exception,  have  forfeitsd  our  lives." 
Colonel  Briscoe  added,  we  ought  heartily  to  confess 
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that  there  hare  been  faults  on  both  sides.*'  Nicholas. 
"The  present  constitution  is  but  little  more  than  a  year 
old,  and  is  scarcely  able  to  speak  English;  I  hopfe 
you  will  not  think  of  building  on  such  a  sandy  foun- 
dation.    It  was  hurried  through  the  House  in  a 
precipitate  and  unparliamentary  manner^  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  three  votes,  and  it  appears  highly 
objectionable,  if  it  were  only  because  it  gives  the 
command  of  the  army  and  the  negative  voice  to  one 
man."     Captain  Baynes.     "  All  property  belongs  to 
the  people,  and  therefore  the  government  ought  to  bain 
them.     It  is  often  a  misfortune  when  the  people  have 
a  good  head ;  for,  through  affection,  listlessness,  and 
inattention,  they  often  fall  into  snares.     The  govern* 
ment  ought  to  be  ordered  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
the  most  wicked  of  all  men  can  do  us  no  harm.** 
Haslerig.     "  During  the  last  five  years,  the  govern- 
ment was  worse  than  in  five  hundred  years  preceding : 
let  us  call  these  bad  governors  to  account."     Trevor. 
"  A   good  law,   given  by  an  exceptionable   autho^* 
rity,  is  not  so  much  as  a  bad  law  given  by  a  good 
authority.     I  do  not  imderstand  the  doctrine  of  & 
natural  law,  prior  to  all  magistrates,  and  that  we  are 
reduced  to  this  natural  law."     Harrison.    "  As  some 
persons  have  become  tyrants,  so  have  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  like  Pandora's  box,  been  misused." 
Sadler.     ''  People  have  exclaimed,  '  Down  with  tiie 
Monarchy,  the  head  of  the  beai^,'    I  fear  lest  we 
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•  

Bhould  convert  the  Protector,  by  givbg  him  too 
much  power,  into  an  image  of  that  beast."  Lui]m. 
"The  Protector  possesses  nothing  by  conq^aest  or 
divine  right,  but  everything  by  gift*  Let  us  not 
give  it  away  by  wholesale,  and  beg  it  back  like 
higglers."  Wroth.  "  One  principle  has  ruined  the 
people ;  namely,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.** 

While  the  Parliament  thus  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  general  questions  of  political 
economy,  and  the  army  in  praying,  preaching, 
and  singing,  both  were  laboring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
establish  their  own  sole  power,  and  to  alarm  or  to 
gain  the  Protector,  who  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  business.  First  of  all,  the  army  brought 
forward  its  demands,  Q^)  that  no  person  should 
be  dismissed  without  reason ;  that  the  Protector,  not 
being  a  military  man,  a  commander-in-chief  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  old  good  cause  should 
be  maintained.  The  Parliament  hereupon  granted 
many  individual  points;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
decided  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Protector  and 
the  Parliament,  there  should  be  no  meeting,  delibera^ 
tion,  or  resolution,  of  the  army  and  the  officers; 
that  no  person  should  receive  a  commission  in 
the  army  or  the  navy,  who  did  not  promise  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliament 
and  never  to  disturb  or  interrupt  it.  This  resolution 
excited  disorder  and  discontent  in  the  army.  H^ 
rior  officers  prevailed  to  have  many  colonels  dis- 
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missed.  The  superior  officers,  by  their  own  autho* 
rity,  chose  Fleetwood  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
latter,  together  with  Desborough,  vehemently  ui^ed 
the  Protector  immediately  to  dissolve  the  Parliar 
ment,  and  then  he  would  be  certain  of  their  pro- 
tection. If  not,  the  army  would  certainly  desert  him^ 
and  carry  the  measure  into  execution  by  its  own 
authority.  After  many  not  ill-founded  apprehensions, 
Richard  at  length  consentedr,  and  when  the  Parlia- 
ment, after  a  short  adjournment,  was  going  to 
resume  its  sitting,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1659,  it 
found  the  doors  closed. 

From  this  moment  the  victorious  officers  regarded 
neither  laws,  nor  constitution,  nor  Protector;  and,  after 
various  plaus  how  they  might  govern  or  not  govern, 
they  at  last  adopted  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the  Long 
Parliament.  The  scattered  Members,  about  ninety 
in  number,  were  hastily  collected,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons,  between 
the  lines  of  the  officers,  for  the  most  part  the  same 
with  whose  assistance  Cromwell  had  expelled  the 
Parliament  six  years  before.  However,  those  who 
displeased  the  new  rulers  were  now,  in  like  manner, 
refused  admittance.  The  Parliament,  which  had 
been  so  variously  mutilated,  received  the  name 
of  the  Rump  Parliament ;  and,  that  it  might  not 
too  much  follow  its  own  notions,  was  provided, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  with  the  necessary  instructions, 
under  the  title  of  a  humble  petition  and  address 
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from  the  officers,  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Conmum- 
wealth  of  England.  This  address  says  :  **  The  con- 
stitution shall  he  repuhlican,  without  a  single  person 
as  head,  kingship,  or  House  of  Peers.  Popery  and 
Prelacy  remain  aholished.  There  shall  he  an  act 
of  ohlivion  ;  hut  all  adherents  of  Charles  Stnait, 
all  enemies  of  liherty  and  of  the  Parliament,  all 
mockers,  scoffers,  and  revilers  of  godliness;  all 
who  have  not  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  ihdir 
affection  and  futhfulness  to  the  good  cause,  shall  be 
excluded  from  offices  and  from  Parliament  The 
Parliament  consists  of  an  elective  Chamher,  with 
a  council  of  state  ;  Fleetwood  is  Commander«in-chief 
of  the  army  ;  Oliver  Cromwell*s  dehts  shaD  be 
paid;  Richard  shall  have  <£1 0^000  a  year,  and 
his  mother,  ^fSOOO.** 

Bichard,  who  could  not  find  any  support  in 
the  remnant  of  a  Parliament  which  had  been 
dispersed  hy  his  father,  was  in  fiurt  deposed  by 
this  address  of  the  army,  and  it  seemed  of  little 
importance  that  he  formally  resigned,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  and  declared :  "  I  agree  to  everything, 
and  though  I  have  not  heen  ahle  myself  to  con- 
trihute  to  the  changes  in  the  constitution,  I  inll 
voluntarily  acquiesce  in  them,  and  expect  from 
the  new  government  to  which  I  suhmit,  the  pro- 
tection granted  to  everyhody."  like  Ricbaii 
his  brother  Henry  was  ohliged  to  give  up  the 
government  of  Ireland,  where,  after  Fleetwood  and 
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Lambert,  he  had  governed  with  great  moderation  and 
was  extremely  beloved.  Nobody  molested  the  two 
brothers,  who  wholly  retreated  from  the  political 
stage  ;  but  neither  was  the  promised  pension  paid 
them,  and  Eichard  had  to  think  himself  fortunate 
that  the  Parliament  resolved,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
that  nobody  should  throw  him  into  prison  for  debt^ 
during  the  next  six  months.  He  long  lived  unknown 
in  Paris,  with  a  single  servant  ;  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1680,  and  lived  till  1712.  Henry,  whose 
talents  and  merit  were  superior  to  those  of  his  bro* 
ther,  employed  himself  till  his  death  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  Parliament  approved  provisionally  of  most  of 
the  proposals  of  the  army,  and  confirmed  Fleetwood 
as  commander-in-chief.  But  he,  as  well  as  Desbo- 
rough,  soon  lost  ground  in  the  respect  of  the  officers, 
because  both  thought  only  of  their  own  advantage, 
and  not  of  a  republic.  (^)  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  it  as  very  short-sighted  and  foolish  that 
those  men  had  assisted  in  overthrowing  the  Crom- 
wells,  and  had  thereby  necessarily  prepared  the  way 
for  their  own  destruction.  The  victors,  that  is  the 
army  and  the  Parliament,  were  very  far  from  living 
in  harmony  together,  and  only  their  fear  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Royalists  restrained  them  for  a 
time  from  more  violent  measures.  In  reference  to 
this  state  of  things.  Major  Wood  writes :  "  The  con- 
fusion is  here  greater  than  can  be  imagined,  and 
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city,  it  received  for  answer  that  it  would  not  interfere 
in  the  dispute,  and  only  preserve  order.  .  Every  one, 
indeed,  went  about  his  own  business,  as  if  it  were  no 
concern  of  his  that  the  Parliament,  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  army  a  few  months  before,  was  again 
dispersed.  The  officers  declared  that  they  had 
assumed  the  power  only  to  employ  it  for  the 
full  satisfaction  of  all  honest  men ;  they  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Safety,  while  all  safety  was  at  an 
end,  and  had  a  fast-day,  to  exercise  afterwards, 
with  new  presumption,  despotic  authority.  To 
the  Council  of  State,  Colonel  Sydenham  said:  "The 
army  had  been  obliged  to  apply  this  last  remedy, 
in  compliance  with  a  special  commission  from  divine 
providence."  Bradshaw  angrily  called  this  expression 
blasphemy,  forgetting  that  he  had  justified  the 
murder  of  the  King  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  At  this  time  of  complete  anarchy,"  says  White* 
locke,  "  everyone  was  guided  by  his  ovni  fancies 
and  his  own  interests."  Phillips  writes,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  to  Hyde  Clarendon  ;  "  The  leaders 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  city 
for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament."  When  Fleetwood 
offered  to  raise  a  militia  for  the  protection  of  London, 
he  was  answered  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  sufficient, 
power  for  that  purpose.  Desborough  declared  to 
the  Council :  "  Because  the  Parliament  intended  to. 
dismiss  officers,  we  had  a  right  to  dismiss  the 
Parliament.     Besides,  it  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  we. 
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do  not  like  any  government:  it  is  evident  that 
we  love  a  bad  government  much  more  than  none  at 
all."  At  these  words  such  a  burst  of  laughter 
arose  that  Desborough  was  put  out  of  countenaBce, 
and  when  he  left  the  town-hall  with  his  adherents 
the  people  called  out  for  a  free  Parliament.  "  We 
have  here/'  says  an  eye-witness,  "  traitors  of  all 
kinds  ;  royalists  in  great  numbers,  but  without 
arms,  practice,  and  connection ;  Presbjrterians  T?ho 
would  have  half  a  King  and  half  a  republic,  and 
whose  importance  is  declining  ;  then  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  Seekers,  Quakers,  and  Singers,  always 
three  women  to  one  man,  who,  of  course,  make  the 
greatest  noise.  Lastly,  an  army  composed  of  all 
these  ingredients." 

A  few  zealots  talked  aloud  and  publicly  (as  they  had 

learned  by  vote  for  ten  years  past,)  of  a  republic,  as  if  it 

were  the  only  perfect  And  iiecessary  constitution,  '^^d 

yet,"  says  an  unprejudiced  and  acute  historian,  very 

justly,   '*  no  notion  was  more  visionary  than  that  of 

founding  a  republic  at  that  time  in  England.      This 

name,  which  was  never  usual  or  respect^  in  thftt 

country,  appeared  now  in  an  odious  combiiMEliQn  witii 

ten  years'  tyranny,  the  rapacity  of  the  Padiament, 

the  hypocrisy  of  Cromwell,    thei  confiscation   and 

penalties  of  the  committees  and  military  chiefe,  the 

arrests,    executioDB,    persecution    of    Hie    church, 

the  despotism  of  the  sects ;  the  gloomy  austerity  of 

the  Presbyterians,  and  the  destnM^on  of  Hbe  frank 
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and  cordial  cheerfulness  of  the  popular  character. 
Should  the  nation  bear  again  the  farce  of  the  good 
old  cause,  as  the  republicans  were  pleased  to  call 
the  object  of  their  little  party,  and  submit  to  Lam- 
bert, who  was  without  principles,  or  Yane,  who 
expressed  the  same  thing  in  another  manner,  or 
Haslerig  s  rage,  Harrison  s  fanaticism,  and  all  the 
visions  of  low  projectors,  who  amused  themselves 
in  contriving  plans  for  a  perfect  constitution,  and 
disputed  about  a  thousand  trifles  of  political  mechan- 
ism, which,  in  times  of  abstract  theory,  appeared  of 
so  much  importance  ?  None  of  these  many  projects 
had  any  legal  existence,  or  the  probability  of  indubi- 
table success,  or  the  approbation  of  the  people ;  and 
then  the  party  of  the  republicans,  if  we  except  those 
who  desired  a  Protector,  or  expected  the  persmial 
appearance  of  Christ,  are  reduced  to  an  extremely 
small  number,  perhaps  to  a  few  hundreds." 

However  this  may  be,  all  true  firiends  of  their 
coimtry  were  unquestionably  heartily  tired  of  the: 
confusion  and  revolution ;  and  every  illusion  of  the 
revolutionary  parties  was  so  passed  away  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  still  believed  itself.  Hence  not 
a  few  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  highest  wisdom 
to  recognize  their  advantage,  to  divine  the  future,  and 
to  join  with  the  right  perscms. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Geoige  Monk,  afterwards ' 
Duke  of  Albermarle,  resolved  to  take  on  himself 
a  decided  part.      He  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  Decern-^ 
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ber,  1608,  of  a  distinguished  family,  at  Potheridge, 
in    DevosQBliire»   had  accompanied  the    expeditions 
against  Cadiz  and  Rochelle,  went  in  1629  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  there  served  with  honor  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Scotch  troubles.     During  the 
civil  war  in  England  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
royalists,  and  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  after  the 
execution  of  Charles.      Hereupon  he  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Cromwell  in  the  wars  in  Scotland  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  he  gave  him  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Scotland.     Notwithstanding  the   prudence 
and  caution  with  which  Monk  conducted  himself  in 
this  new  and  difficult  situation,  Cromwell  once  wrote 
to  him  with  admonitory  pleasantry  :    ^*  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  is  in  Scotland  a  certain  cimning 
fellow,  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a  scheme  for 
restoring  Charles  Stuart ;  endeavour  to  catch  him, 
and  send  him  hither."      After  Cromwell's  death. 
Monk  exerted  himself  for  Richard  ;  declared  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  to  the  great  vexation  of  his 
royalist  wife,  against  the  restoration  of  the  King ; 
boldly  rejected  his  offers,  but  took  no  further  part  in 
the  affairs  of  England.     When  the  Parliament,  how- 
ever, was  dispersed  by  the  army,  and  letters  fell  into 
Monk's  hands  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  new 
Committee  of  Safety  intended  to  have  him  arrested, 
he  declared,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1659,  that  he 
wished  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  army  and  the 
Parliament.     But  if  it  could  not  be   effected,  he 
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would  assist  the  latter,  because  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  the  sole  wish  of  hii^  heart. 
This  caused  as  great  joy  among  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don as  dissatisfaction  in  the  English  army.  To 
prevent  an  open  rupture  between  that  and  the^dich 
army,  negociations  were  set  on  foot,  on  which  it  was 
observed  that  Monk,  by  causing  this  dispute,  had 
taken  the  right  means  to  restore  the  King.  Price, 
Monk's  agent,  replied  ;  "  It  is  rather  you  who  bring 
him  back,  and  have  also  justified  the  late  King;  for 
he  required  only  five  Members,  but  you  have  destroyed 
the  whole  ParUament." 

During  the  progress  of  the  negociations,  such 
exaggerated  reports  were  spread  of  the  discontent  of 
the  Scotch  and  the  superiority  of  the  English  army, 
and  were  so  confirmed  by  forged  letters,  that  Monk's 
agent  concluded,  on  the  15th  of  November,  a  con- 
vention at  London,  which  stipulated  the  rejection 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  government  without  King  or 
Lords,  and  besides  contained  other  conditions 
which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  Monk's  plans. 
The  latter,  however,  had  in  the  meantime  removed 
all  the  ill-disposed  out  of  his  army,  and  inspired  it 
with  such  sentiments  that  he  was  able  at  first  to 
make  some  objections  to  the  convention,  and  then* 
entirely  to  reject  it.  This  was  quite  agreeable  to 
most  of  the  citizens  of  London  who  feared  the 
tyranny  of  the  English  army;  whereas  Fleetwood 
strengthened  the  garrison  to  keep  the  discontented 
in  check.     Notwithstanding  this,  a  quarrel  ensued 

VOL.    II.  K    K 
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between  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  in  which  many 
were  killed,  and  the  unfavorable  temper  of  the  citizens 
became  more  and  more  manifest.  About  this  time, 
Whitelocke  represented  to  Fleetwood  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  Monk's  secret  intention  to  restore  the 
King,  and  he  therefore  advised  him  to  be  before- 
hand with  him.  Fleetwood  was  already  preparing 
to  send  deputies  to  Charles  II.,  when  Vane  and 
Desborough  induced  him  to  change  his  mi  ad,  be- 
cause  he  ought  not  to  take  such  a  step  without  the 
consent  of  Lambert,  who  was  absent ;  and,  besides, 
Monk  had  but  lately  decidedly  expressed  his  aversion 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles.  But  within  a  few  dayj 
things  took  such  a  turn,  that  those  leaders  were 
obliged  either  to  begin  an  open  contest  with  the 
city  of  London,  or  yield  to  the  general  wish  anc 
restore  the  dispersed  ParUament  Nay,  a  greal 
part  of  the  army  deserted  them ;  wherefore  Fleetwood 
sent  the  keys  of  the  House,  with  a  very  polite 
message,  to  Lenthall  the  Speaker,  adding  that  the 
guards  had  been  removed,  and  the  Members  might 
resume  their  duties.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the 
Rump  ParUament  met  again«  at  whidh  the  same 
soldiers  who  had  dispersed  it  two  months  before 
expressed  the  greatest  joy. 

The  Parliament  promptly  made  use  of  the  power 
which  it  had  regained,  aud  speedily  removed  all 
the  A' embers  and  ( fficers  whom  it  did  not  approve  ot 
Desborough^  with  some    others,  fled  to  Lambert 
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Fleetwood  wept,  prayed,  and  exclaimed:  "When 
will  the  House  grant  us  pardon  ?  When  will  God 
answer  us  ?" 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  General  Monk^ 
with  about  6000  men,  began  his  march  to  England, 
and  on  the  2nd  received  a  letter  from  the  Speaker, 
informing  him  of  the    victory  and  restoration  of 
the  Parliament,  gratefully  acknowledging  his  pru- 
dence and  fidelity  ;    but  said  not  a  word  of  the 
march  into  England,     When  Monk  caused  the  letter 
to  be  read  to  the  soldiers,  the  army  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  re-instalment  of  its  honored  Com- 
mander, but  resolved  to  continue  its  march,  in  order 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Members  of  Parliap 
ment  in  their  places.      "  Wherever  Monk  came," 
says  Baillie,   "  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  an 
angel,  the  people  rung  the  bells,  lighted  bonfires, 
and  declared  their  ardent  wish  for  a  free  Parliament. 
Monk  behaved  with  great  affability  to  all,  but  gave 
no  intimation  of  his  further  plans.      Lambert's  army 
which,  being  the  most  numerous,  had  so  long  threat* 
ened  him,  now  entirely  disbanded  itself:    a  part 
joined    Monk ;    some    detachments    went   without 
orders  to  London ;  and  Lambert  had  so  entirely  lost 
all  his  influence,  that  he  at  this  moment  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  public  life,  that  he  might  not  be 
called  to  account 

On  the  11th  of  January,  Monk  arrived  at  York, 
and  came  to  so  friendly    an    understanding  with 
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drove  others  away,  and  filled  the  Parliament  with  such 
terror  that  it  urged  Monk  to  hasten  his  march.      He 
arrived  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  was 
introduced  on  the  4th  to  the  Council  of  State,  and 
on  the  6th  to  the  Parliament.      After  he  had  mo- 
destly refused  the  place  of  honor  which  was  offered 
him,  the  Speaker  addressed  him  in  a  speech  prais- 
ing his  faithful  services,   to  which   Monk  replied 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  critical  and  uncertain  state 
of  things  seemed  to  require.     When  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration against  the  Stuarts  was  presented  to  him,  he 
however    answered   that,   as  several    had    refused 
to  take  the  oath,  he  wished  that  there  might  be 
a  consultation  between  them  and  those  that  took 
it,  as  he  and  his  men  did  not  like  heedlessly  to  take 
oaths.     Very  different  opinions  were  expressed  of 
this  speech  and  this  conduct ;  while^some  affirmed 
that    he  had  too  much  flattered    the   Parliament, 
others   said  that  his  observation  in   favor   of  the 
people  and  the  remedy  of  abuses  was  only  to  make 
himself  popular,  and  to  represent  the  government  in 
a  bad  light ;    that  by  declining  to  take  the  oath 
his  secret  sentiments   might  be  perceived,   and  by 
designating  the  best  part  of  the  people  and  the  chief 
men  as  fanatics  he  shewed  his  envy  and  ignorance. 
It  was  even  in  contemplation  to  deprive  him  of 
the  chief  command,  and  to  send  him  to  the  Tower;  for 
however  ill  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  had   treated 
the  Parliament,   they  would  never  have   declared 
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for  tbe  Stuarts,  which  was  the  more  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Monk  as  he  had  had  no  share  in  their 
expulsion,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  interrupted  these  plans. 
The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  resolved, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  that  the  city  should  pay  no 
more  taxes  till  the  Parliament  was  filled.  The 
Parliament,  incensed  at  this  conduct,  ordered  the 
General  to  lead  his  army  into  the  city,  to  subdue  the 
disobedient  citizens  by  force,  to  seize  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council,  and  to  pull  down  the 
chains,  gates,  and  portcullisses.  This  commission 
was  very  disagreeable  to  Monk,  as  it  would  make 
the  city  his  enemy  ;  but,  then,  should  he  break  irith 
the  Parliament  which  had  hitherto  protected  him, 
support  disobedient  citizens,  and  cause  the  rein- 
statement of  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  ?  On  the  9th 
of  February  he  executed  the  order,  to  the  general 
astonishment,  in  its  full  extent,  upon  which  the 
Council  of  State,  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
done,  gave  orders  to  dissolve  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  of  London,  on  account  of  their 
illegal  resolution.  This  new  order  excited  ti* 
greatest  discontent,  and  things  were  come  to  snch 
a  crisis  that  one  of  the  parties  must  necessarily 
completely  triumph,  or  be  overpowered  within  a 
few  days.  If  the  Republicans  kept  the  upper  hand, 
Monk  would  lose  all  his  influence.  Nay,  they 
believed  that  as  the  army  had  made  itself  so  odioof 
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to  the  city,  it  would  be  easy  to  employ  Fleetwood's 
soldiers  against  it,  and  join  five  commissioners  with 
Monk,  by  whom  he  would  be  always  controlled.  (") 
At  this  moment.  Monk,  however,  promptly  came 
to  an  understanding  with  his  officers,  who  had  un- 
willingly used  force  against  the  city,  then  repaired 
to  Guildhall,  gained  all  the  votes  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  just  contended,  distributed  the  sol- 
diers, without  consulting  the  new  commissioners,  and 
on  the  11th  of  February,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Parlia- 
ment in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the  army,  in 
which,  after  enumerating  many  grievances,  he  posi- 
tively demanded  that  the  Parliament  should  close  its 
session  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  a  new  Parliament  be 
summoned. 

This  letter  called  forth  the  bitterest  complaints  from 
the  Republicans.  Monk,  they  affirmed,  had  himself 
led  to  the  violent  resolutions  against  the  city,  and  had 
within  a  few  days  declared  to  Scott,  Ludlow,  and 
others,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament 
without  King,  Sole  Ruler,  and  Upper  House ;  that 
he  had  written  to  Haslerig  :  "  A  republic,  I  say  it  in 
presence  of  God,  is  the  wish  of  my  soul,  and  this 
will  be  proved  with  God's  assistance,  by  my  actions." 
And  in  this  language  he  still  persisted  ;  but  took  no 
pains  to  prevent  young  men,  encouraged  by  their 
parents  and  masters,  from  mocking  in  every  way  the 
old  Parliamentary  soldiers,  breaking  Barebones'  win- 
dows,   and,   with  incredible    noise    and  rejoicings. 
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preponderance,  and  acted  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  General.      It  is  true  that  in  his  letters  and  the 
declaration  to  the  Parliament  it  was  still  stated  that 
all  those  must  be  watched  who  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  or  of  any  sole  ruler;  and  a  part  of 
the  officers  still  more  warmly  insisted  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth.  But  at  the  same  time  other 
persons  in  the  Army  and  Parliament,  secretly  thought 
of  acquiring  for  themselves  the  credit  of  restoring 
Charles.     Monk,  with  great  skill,  prevented  this  for 
the  present,  and  induced  the  army  not  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  government,  but  to  wait  for  the  meeting 
of  a  new  Parliament.     The  present  Parliament  re- 
solved that  all  officers  to  be  appointed  should  ac- 
knowledge the  war  against  Charles  I.  to  be  just  and 
lawful,  and  that  no  person  that  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  Parliament  or  his  son  should  be  chosen 
a  Member  of  the  next  Parliament.    By  these  regula- 
tions many  believed  that  every  thing  was  regulated 
and  secured  for  the  future ;   but  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliamentary  resolutions  had  long  since  vanished 
with  the  respect  of  the  people  for  them,  and  the  per- 
mission given  to  the  King's  friends  to  vote  at  the 
elections  parylized  the  effect  of  that  hostile  resolu- 
tion. 

On  the  17th  of  March  1660  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  had  been  twice  dispersed  by  violence,  finally 
concluded  its  sittings  to  the  general  joy  of  the  nation. 
Its    preceding    conduct    was    then    considered    as 
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condemnable,  and,  as  one  writer  reports,  "  People 
cared  no  more  for  its  last  resolutions  than  for  a  dead 
man's  shoes."  About  the  same  time  a  painter,  with  a 
paint-pot,  appeared  before  the  Exchange  with  a  ladder, 
which  he  mounted,  effaced  the  inscription  against 
the  King,  and  cried,  "King  Charles  II.  for  ever!'' 
Instead  of  hindering  or  punishing  him,  all  those  who 
were  present  joined  in  his  exclamation.  The  King  s 
health  was  everywhere  publicly  drunk,  and  only 
the  soldiers,  who  foresaw  the  end  of  th  eir  influence, 
still  spoke  against  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  more  violent  party, 
suffered  Lambert,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
to  escape,  that  he  might  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  new  army,  which  was  to  be  assembled.  The 
danger  which  arose  from  this  step  was  undoubtedly 
great  and  urgent ;  but  Monk  and  the  Council  of  State. 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  moderate  men,  did 
not  lose  their  courage.  Lambert  and  his  adherents 
were  declared  traitors ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
strengthen  himself,  he  was,  through  Monk's  judicious 
measures,  again  taken  prisoner. 

When  the  new  Parliament,  consisting  this  time 
both  of  Upper  and  Lower  House,  met  on  the  25th  of 
April,  it  immediately  appeared  that  the  Royalists 
had  such  a  decided  preponderance  that  only  one 
great  question  remained  to  be  decided:  whether 
Charles  II.  should  be  restored  with  or  without  con- 
ditions.    "An  unconditional  restoration,"  said  ooe 
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party,  "  will  destroy  the  effect  of  twenty  years*  efforts 
for  the  increase  of  civil  liberty,  will  again  surrender 
everything  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  to 
hatred  and  self-interest,  and  make  the  whole  revolu- 
tix)n  appear  a  work  of  injustice  and  folly."  However 
numerous  those  might  be  who  expressed  their  opinion 
m  general,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  views  among 
them  when  they  came  to  determine  the  several  con- 
ditions which  they  meant  to  propose.  Thus  the 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  enter* 
tained  directly  opposite  views  respecting  the  church, 
and  the  most  guilty  party  hoped  the  more  easily  to 
obtain  pardon  if  they  manifested  confidence,  a^pd  met 
the  King's  wishes.  The  advocates  of  the  uncondi- 
tional restoration  of  Charles  said,  ''The  last  conditions 
of  the  Long  Parliament  are  too  strict  and  partial  to 
be  taken  as  a  basis,  and  a  constitutional  government, 
according  to  the  ancient  laws,  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Bigorous  conditions  are  the  most  easily  attacked, 
evaded,  or  revoked.  The  main  point  now  is  promptly 
to  avoid  the  dangers  with  which  licentious  parties 
threaten  all  moderate  men.  The  King  will  be  able, 
with  the  Parliament  and  through  its  co-operation, 
soon  to  regulate  everything  in  a  much  more  rational 
and  solid  manner  than  if  we  impose  anything  upon 
him,  and  reject  the  proper  mode  of  free  deliberation 
and  reciprocal  agreement." 

This  opinion  received  additional  weight,  when  Sir 
John  Grenville,  as  deputy  from  Charles,  (with  the 
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knowledge  and  consent  of  Monk,  who  had  mm 
openly  declared  himself^)  presented  to  the  Parlianwot 
his  credentials  from  die  King^  and  an  imporbmtdedft- 
ration^  which  his  Majesty  had  signed  at  Breda»  oa 
the  14th  of  April,  1660^  the  substance  of  whidi  wis 
as  follows:  ''We  promise  free  and  general  paidoa of 
ail  those  who  within  forty  days  shall  return  to  their 
loyalty  and  obedience,  whatever  they  may  have  done 
against  us  and  our  father,  so  that  they  shall  not 
snflfer  either  in  their  lives,  liberties,  or  estates,  or,  as 
£etr  as  Ues  in  our  power,  in  their  reputation,  by  any 
reproach  or  terms  of  distinction  by  the  rest  of  oar 
subjecto.  Only  those  persons  are  excepted  who 
shMl  hereafter  be  declared  by  Parliament  unworthy 
id  such  pardon.  We  theref(»e  grant  all  Hberty  to 
tender  consciences,  and  ihat  no  man  shall  be  dis- 
quieted or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
m  matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  All  recent  grants  and  acquisitiaDS 
of  estates  shall  be  examined  and  decided  upon  by 
Parliament,  which  shall  also  provide  for  the  pay  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  under  the  coat 
maud  of  General  Monk,  who  shall  be  received  into 
our  service  widi  the  same  rank  and  pay  as  they  now 
enjoy." 

These  promises  appeared  so  entirely  to  cBqpel  afi 
apprehensions,  and  to  satisfy  aU  just  ea^ectatkmi, 
that  the  two  fiouses  immediately  resolved:  ''The 
Government  shall  henceforth  foe  Jn  ;lhe  £ing  and 
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the  two  Houses  of  Parliament."  The  capital,  the 
army,  and  fleet  likewise  declared  their  approbation. 
Deputies  hastened  to  Breda  to  invite  Charles  to 
London,  and  to  present  him  with  <£50,000,  to  deficay 
the  most  urgent  expenses.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
Charles  was  proclaimed  in  London  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  every  libel  against  him  and  his  father, 
nay,  even  the  Scotch  Covenant,  was  publicly  burnt 
by  the  hangman. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  on  which  day  he  com* 
pleted  his  thirtieth  year,  the  King  made  his  entry 
into  London.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Members 
of  Parliament,  the  Clergy,  all  the  Magistrates, 
many  hundred  citizens  dressed  in  purple,  black 
velvet,  &c.  with  chains  round  their  necks,  and 
above  20,000  persons  on  foot  and  horseback.  The 
streets  were  everywhere  strewed  with  flowers,  the 
houses  adorned  with  tapestry,  &c.  the  windows  and 
balconies  filled  with  richly-dressed  ladies  ;  ringing  of 
bells,  music,  and  the  loudest  acclamations.  All  the 
feelings  which  arise  in  the  narrow  circle  of  private 
life  vanished  as  insignificant  and  trifling  in  compari* 
son  with  this  excitement  and  this  boundless  joy  at 
the  restoration  of  the  happiness  of  the  whole  country. 
"  Where  then,"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  where  are  my 
enemies  ?"  The  whole  period  since  1645  appeared 
at  this  moment  like  one  inconceivable  delusion,  an 
insane  dream  ;  and  a  very  few  only  looked  with 
anxiety  to  the  future,  and  thought  that  this  new 
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enthnsiasm  rested  on  no  more  solid  a  feimdatioii  than 
that  which  they  now  despised,  and  that  impeicepti* 
ble  clouds,  lowering  on  the  verge  of  the  honzon, 
might  come  up  with  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  and 
overshadow  England  with  new  storms.* 


*  HappQj  these  gloomy  prognosticationB  were  applicable 
only  to  the  iD*&ted  £unily  now  so  unexpectedly  restored.  To 
them  we  may  indeed  apply  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

"  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 
Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  hehn, 

Begardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That  huBh*d  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  erening  prey.*^ 
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(1)  Page  429.  Cromwell  highly  extolled  Lord  Cq)el,  but 
added  that,  as  a  Royalist,  he  must  be  executed  for  the  good  of 
the  State. 

(2)  Page  432.  Odriseol,. Vol.  I.  p.  220.  The  Catholics 
complained  bitterly  of  the  King's  deceit  and  breach  of  his  word  * 
they  however  renewed  their  association  for  the  King  and  religionl 

(3)  Page  433.  Cromwell  himself  reports  with  unfeeling 
coldness,  "  Being  thus  entered^  we  refused  them  quarter,  having 
the  day  before  summoned  the  town.  I  believe  we  put  to  the 
sword  the  whole  number  of  defendants,  &c."  A  thousand  per- 
sons, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  great  church,  were  likewise 
knocked  on  the  head,  stabbedy  shot,  &c.  JFhkeloekef  p. 
411,412. 

(4)  Page  434.  Montrose  had  made  to  the  King  an  exag- 
gerated representation  of  what  he  could  do  for  him  in  Scotland. 

(5)  Page  437.  Cardinal  Betz,  Vol.  I.  p.  234,  relates  that 
Henrietta  was  so  neglected  by  Mazarine,  during  the  troubles, 
that  she  had  no  wood  to  make  a  fire,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  in 
bed. 

(6)  Page  437.  JThiielocke,  p.  408,  499;  Lamont  of 
JSTewton^  Diary ^  p.  6 ;  Ken's  Life^  Vol.  I.  p.  69.  Proceedings 
were  instituted  against  many  who  hadbeenguilty  of  the  crime 
of  loyalty.     Guthrie  Mem.  p.  253. 

(7)  Page  438.  Hutchinson,  Vol  II.  p.  208 ;  Brodie,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  274 ;  JFhiieloeke,  p.  446.  All  Scotchmen  were  ordered  to 
quit  England.     Lamont,  p.  23. 
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(8)  Page  438.  When  Lambert  expressed  his  joy  that  the 
people  on  the  march  to  Scotland  uttei^  loud  acclamations, 
Cromwell  observed  :  "  They  would  do  just  the  same  if  we  were 
to  be  hanged."  Burnet ^  Vol.  I.  p.  137.  Ireton  died  in  going, 
December  1651.     Lamonty  p.  36. 

(9)  Page  438.  Lain^,  Vol  HI.  p.  455—464  ;  JThUeloelie, 
p.  457,  the  loss  of  the  Scotch  was  5000  killed,  and  9000 
prisoners.     Charles's  Letters^  Vol.  I.  p.  380. 

(10)  Page  438.  As  specimens  of  strange  puritanical  prayers, 
we  give  the  following :  ''  0  God,  it  is  so  long  that  thou  hast  not 
let  us  have  the  victory,  notwithstanding  our  much  fasting ;  what 
dost  thou  mean,  0  Lord,  by  throwing  us  into  the  ditch  and 
letting  us  lie  there  ?  0  Lord,  wilt  thou  take  a  chair  and  sit  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  or  wilt  thou  vote  in  the  honorable  House  of 
the  Commons  who  are  so  zealous  for  thy  honor  ?  Many 
hands  are  lifted  up  against  us  ;  but  there  is  a  God,  and  thou  art 
he.  But  thou  doest  us  more  harm  than  they  all."  Israeli 
Commentaries^  Vol.  III.  p.  275. 

(11)  Page  442.  Scobell.  p.  88.  The  Koran  in  English  was 
suppressed.  JfHUtelockey  p.  131 ;  Israeli  Cam.  Vol.  IV.  p.  146, 
affirms  that  firom  1640  to  1660  thirty  thousand  pamphlets  were 
printed,  and  adds  ''  We  have  been  a  nation  of  pamphleteers." 

(12)  Page  443.  State  TriaU,  Vol.  II.  p.  176  ;  Salmon, 
p.  229.  Lilburne  had  broken  entirely  in  1646,  with  Prynne  and 
the  Presbyterians,  and  they  said  the  most  scandalous  things 
of  each  other  in  their  pamphlets.  One  said,  *'  If  there  was 
nobody  in  the  world  but  John  Lilburne,  John  would  quarrel 
with  Lilburne."    jBio§^.  Brit.  Lilburne. 

(13)  Page  444.  Peek^  Mem.  of  Cromwell^  Historical  Pieces, 
p.  153,  says  that  thanksgivings  were  put  up  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Levellers.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1650,  a  law  was  promulgated 
by  which  adultery  was  punished  with  death,  fornication  with 
imprisonment,  branding,  and  whipping.  In  the  sequel,  under 
Charles  II.,  this  excessive  rigor  gave  way  to  boundless  licen- 
tiousness. 
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(14)  Page  447.  Vane  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Carisbiook 
Castle.     Ludlow  J  p.  420. 

(15)  Page  452.  Some  called  themselves  Stand-fast-upffight, 
Kill-sin,  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  kc. 

(16)  Page  455.  M.  Bordeaux,  the  French  Ambassador,  on 
the  contrary,  speaks  of  some  public  solemnities,  at  which  the 
people  observed  profound  silence,  and  did  not  even  take  off 'dieir 
hats  to  Cromwell.  MS.  St.  Germain^  No.  1185—1187. 
Bihlioiheque  JRoyale,  111 — 779. 

( 1 7)  Page  460.  The  clergy  of  the  universities  were  mibjected 
to  similar  violent  purification.  After  the  royalists  were  expelled 
from  Oxford,  Cromwell  was  made  doctor  of  laws,  and  Joice, 
formerly  a  journeyman  tailor,  master  of  arts.  Ken's  LifCy  VoL 
1.  p.  139. 

(18)  Page  461.     Long  hsts  of  prisoners  from  Devon  and 
Somersetshire  ;   Nobles  imprisoned  ;     many  persons  banished- 
from    London.       Thurloe,    Vol.     IIL    p.    306—312—636. 
IVhitelockey  p.  588.      Cromwelliana,  p.  149 — 160. 

(19)  Page  462.  MS.  St.  Germain,  No.  U85— 1187.  Bib. 
Boyale,  111—119. 

(20)  Page  465.     Ibid. 

(21)  Page  465.  Others  speak  of  about  one  hundred  exclud- 
ed.    Vaughan,  Vol.  II.  p.  229.       Lingard,  Vol.  XI.   p.  287. 

(22)  Page  469.  Ludlow,  p.  222—225.  Pari.  Hist.  Vol. 
III.  p.  1500.  Lingard,  Vol.  XI.  p.  310.  It  was  asserted 
many  had  conspired  to  kill  him,  if  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Kvig.  Clarendon,  Vol.  XL  p.  200.  A  conspiracy  of  the 
Fifth -monarchy  men  was  discovered  and  defeated  in  April. 
Thurloe,  Vol.  VL  p.  184. 

(23)  Page  472.  Respecting  the  proposal  to  unite  the  two 
republics,  De  Witt  observes  :  {Lettres,  Vol.  I.  p.  7.)  Les 
IloUandais  jugeaient  que  cette  proposition  renfermait  plusienrs-' 
absurdites  et  impossibilites  absolues.  Toute  la  suite  dtl 
proced6  des  Anglais,  a  bien  fait  connaitre  que  lenr  dessein  etait, 
ou  de  rendre  les  int^rSts  des  deux  etats  inseparables,  ou  de 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Saints,  as  they  were  called,  received : 

In  money • • £745,000 

Inoffices ^».,, 306,000 

Inlands    189,000 

The  spies  cost  Cromwell,  annually    .•••••••••.•         60,000 

Lingard,  Vol.  XI.  p.  349.  In  Thurioe's  State  Papers, 
there  are  innumerahle  ordinances,  relative  to  the  levying  of 
fines,  taxes,  conspiracies,  arrests,  &c.  The  debts  amounted 
to  £2,500,000.  Journal  of  the  Lords^  Vol.  VII.  p.  631. 
Proo&  of  the  interestedness  cf  the  Members  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Pari.  JER$t.  Vol.  lU.  At  the  conclusion  of  1601, 
each  Member  received,  besides,  £4.  a  week.  1612.  Salnum, 
Examination  of  Burnet^  Vol.  I.  p.  606,  justly  observes  that 
Cromwell  could  do  much,  because  he  found  means  eveiywheie 
to  obtain  money  and  ammunition. 

(34)  Page  488.  After  Cromwell*s  death,  Desborougfi  and 
his  adherents  wanted  to  impose  an  oath  that  everyone  was  con« 
vinced  in  his  conscience  that  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was 
just  and  legal.  This  proposal,  however,  was  even  less  approved 
than  a  second  of  Lord  Broghill,  to  maintain  the  present 
constitution.  One  intrigue  outbid  the  other.  Orrery  Mm^ 
p.  66—67. 

(35)  Page  491.  So  mad  were  they  with  pride,  as  to  think  the 
nation  would  stand  by,  and  reverence  them,  and  obediently  wait 
upon  them  in  their  dnmken  giddiness.  Orme  Baxter^  VoL  I. 
p.  194. 

(36)  Pige  500.  According  to  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  Hcnk 
oflfered  the  chief  command  to  Fairfax. 

(37)  Page  500.  They  never  lost  sight  of  Monk.  Priee^  p. 
105,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  gain  him  by  bribery. 

(38)  Page  503.  Some  affirm  that  Monk  now  first  thought  of 
the  restoration  of  the  King,  in  order  to  save  himsel£  Orme*i 
Life  of  Baxter,  Vol.  I.  p.  598. 
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